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"tBOVOH  thou  BAD8T  MADB  A  OBNBRAL  SURVEY 
OP  AIX  TR<  BBST  OP  MBn's  BUT  BNOWLEOOBS, 
AND  BNBW  80  MUCH  AS  BYEB  LBARNING  ENEW; 
TBT  DID  IT  MAEB  THBB  TRUST  THYSBLP  TRB  LBSS, 
AND  LESS  PRESUME. — AND  YET  WHEN  BRING  MOT'd 
IN  PRIYATB  TALE  TO  SPEAE  ;  THOU  DIDST  BEWRAY 
HOW  PULLY  PRAUGHT  THOU  WERT  WITHIN  ;   AND  PROT'd 
THAT  THOU  DIDST  ENOW  WHATEVER  WIT  COULD  SAY. 
WHICH  SUOw'd  thou  HADST  NOT  BOOE8  AS  MANY  HAVE, 
POR  OtTENTATIONy  BUT  POR  USE;  AND  THAT 
THY  BOUNTEOUS  MEMORY  WAS  SUCH  AS  GAVE 
A  LARGE  REVENUE  OP  THE  GOOD  IT  OAT. 
WITNESS  SO  MANY  VOLUMES,  WHERETO  THOU 
HAST  SET  THY  NOTES  UNDER  THY  LEARNED  HAND, 
AND  MARe'd  them  WITH  THAT  PRINT,  AS  WILL  SHOW  HOW 

the  point  op  thy  conceiving  thoughts  did  stand  ; 
that  none  would  thine,  ip  all  thy  upe  had  been 
turn'd  into  leisure,  thou  couldst  have  attain'd 
so  much  op  time,  to  have  peru8*0  and  seen 
so  many  volumes  that  so  much  contained." 

Daniel.  FuiMmi  l^otm  wpon  the  Death  of  the  late  Noble  Earl  o/ 
Detfomhire, — *'  Well-languagbd  Daniel,"  as  Browne  calla 
him  in  his  "  Britannia's  Pastorals,"  was  one  of  5cont^q}*8 
favourite  Poets, 

JOHN  WOOD  WARTER. 
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IPceface. 

NEXFECTED  and  accidental  drcumstances  have  entailed 
upon  me  the  publication  of  the  lamented  j^outtie?'0  Coh- 
hon-Placb  Book.  Had  it  been  committed  to  my  bands 
in  the  first  instance,  I  sbould  probably  have  made  on 
arrangement  somewhat  different ;  —  as  it  is,  I  carry  out,  as  far  aa  I  am 
enabled  to  do,  the  arrangement  wUcb  is  detuled  in  the  publisher's 
Prospectus. 

I  am  the  Editor  of  the  present  volume,  complete  in  itself,  from 
p.  310;  —  and  those  who  are  conversant  in  literary  investigation,  will 
make  allowance  for  such  errors  as  have  escaped  me.  As  far  as  my 
limited  reading,  and  the  resources  of  a  private  library,  permitted,  I  have 
investigated  doubtful  passages,  and  have  corrected  imperfect  references. 
Nothing  but  reverence  for  the  honoured  name  of  ^OUttC^  would  have 
induced  me,  with  my  clerical  calls  and  etudlea,  to  have  entered  upon  the 
work.  The  difficulty  of  carrying  it  out  only,  shows  the  wonderful  stores, 
the  accumulated  learning,  and  the  unlimited  research,  of  the  excellently 
single-hearted,  the  devout,  and  gifted  Collector,  Most  truly  may  it 
be  said  of  him,  in  the  words  of  Stephen  Hawks,  in  his  "  Pastime  of 
Pleasure," — speaking  of  Master  Lidgatb, — 

"  And  who  hia  hokea  lut  to  hear  or  see, 
In  them  he  shall  find  Elocution 
With  u  good  order  as  may  be, 
Keeping  full  close  the  moralization 
Of  the  trouthe  of  hia  great  intencion. 
Whose  name  is  registered  in  remembrauuce, 
For  to  endure  bj  long  continuance." 


IV 


PREFACE. 


The  headings  of  such  passages  as  are  not  bracketed  are  the  lamented 
Collector's ; — for  the  rest,  (in  the  quaint  Words  of  old  Fuller,  in  his 
Abel  Redivivus,)  "  my  own  meanness  "  is  responsible.  I  had  likewise, 
in  preparing  the  sheets  for  the  press,  added  a  few  notes  on  difficult  and 
doubtful  passages  or  expressions — but  on  consideration  I  crossed  them 
out.  One  or  two  inadvertently  remain,  pp.  444.  515.  523.  which  may 
serve  as  a  sample  of  others.  The  Index  I  have  taken  such  pains  with 
as  I  might. 

The  lines  quoted  on  the  fly  leaf  from  Daniel,  I  have  quoted  in  the 
new  edition  of  The  Doctor,  &c.  in  one  volume; — but  they  seem,  if 
possible,  more  to  the  purpose  here.  The  purity  of  his  English  weighs 
with  me,  as  it  did  with  the  lamented  &OUt!^0!). 

JOHN  WOOD  WARTER. 


Vicarage,  West  Tarring,  Sussex, 
April  10,  1849. 
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Toleratian. 

o  die  tbiag  itself,"  tajs 
I  JiBBMi  Tatlob,  "  the 
trudi  ia,  it  is  better  in  con- 
'  lemplation  than  practice  i 
_  t  for  reckon  iill  that  is  got 
it  wben  jou  come  to  handle  it,  and  it 
1  nerer  taXiefj  ttx  the  infinite  disorders 
ppening  in  the  government,  the  scandal 
rdigion,  the  secret  dangers  to  public 
aeties,  the  growth  of  heresy,  the  nurs' 
[  ap  of  parties  to  a  grondenr  90  con- 
enUtle  as  to  be  able  in  their  own  lime  to 
u^  the  laws  and  the  government.  So 
rt  if  the  qucsdon  he,  whether  mere  opi- 
■u  are  to  be  prosecuted,  it  is  certainlj 
M  Otej  ought  not.  But  if  it  be  con- 
«red  how  b;  opinions  men  rifie  the  affairs 
kingdoma,  it  is  also  as  certain,  tbej  ought 
t  to  be  made  public  and  perniitted." 


m 

"  baT  Is  DO  good  religion,"  says  Jkmmwt 
.TliOB,  "whose  principles  dcstroj  any  duty 
idipon.  He  that  shall  oiaintaio  it  to 
lawfitl  to  make  a  war  for  the  defence 
iim  opnion,  be  it  what  it  will,  his  doc- 
■«  ii  qpunst  godliness.     Any  thing  that 


is  [nvud,  any  thing  tfaat  is  peerish  ind 
stxmifiit,  any  thing  that  is  nncharitable,  is 
against  the  liyialvHaa  tthaaxaXla,  that 
form  of  toimd  doctrine  which  the  Apostle 
speaks  of." 

Faith  and  Opimtm. 
"  Faith,"  says  the  '  Public  Friend,'  8a- 
MnKi.FoTHHRQiij^"OTercomeB  the  World: 
Opinion  is  overconie  by  the  World.  Faith 
in  triumphant  in  its  power  and  in  iteeff^ta; 
it  ia  of  divine  tendency  la  renew  the  heart, 
Euid  to  produce  those  fruits  of  purity  and 
holiness  which  demonstrate  the  dignity  of 
its  original :  Opinion  has  filled  the  world, 
enlarged  the  Geld  of  specniation,  and  been 
the  cause  of  producing  fruits  directly  oppo- 
site to  tlie  nature  of  faitb.  Opinion  has 
terminated  in  schism ;  Faith  is  productive 
of  unity." 

Quaifr  Dreu. 
Samuel  FomBRG ILL  saystoa  young  man 
who  had  laid  aside  the  dress  of  the  Society, 
and  with  it  some  of  the  moral  restrictions 
which  it  imposed,  "  If  thou  hadst  speared 
like  a  religious,  sober  Friend,  those  com- 
panions who  have  exceedingly  wounded 
thee,  durst  not  have  attempted  to  frequent 
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tby  companj.  If  diou  hadet  no  other  in- 
ducement to  alter  thy  dreet,  I  beseecb  thee 
to  do  it  to  keep  the  distinction  onr  prin- 
ciples lead  to,  and  to  separate  thee  from 
fools  and  fops.  At  the  same  time  that  bj 
a  prudent  distinction  in  appeanuce  thou 
scattereat  awa;  those  that  are  the  bane  of 
jouiit,  tbou  wilt  engage  the  attention  of 
those  whose  companj  will  be  profitable 
and  honourable  lo  thee." 


"  La  vraie  philosophie  respecte  les  formes 
autaut  que  I'orgneil  les  d^dugne.  H  faut 
une  discipline  pour  la  conduite,  comme  il 
faut  uD  ordre  pour  les  id^es.  Nier  I'uti- 
\it6  des  rits  et  des  pratiques  rcligieuaet  en 
mati^re  de  morale,  ce  serait  nier  I'empire 
des  notions  leusibles  snr  des  £tt«s  qui  ue 
Kont  pae  de  purs  eaprits  ;  ce  serait  nier  la 
force  de  rhabitude." — Poktaus.  (Lotui 
Gotdtmith—Stcutil,  lorn.  1,  p.  277.) 


ReHgioai  Trvih». 
"  La  Y^rit^  est  conune  un  rayon  du  soleil  \ 
si  nouB  TOnlons  la  fixer  en  elle-mSme,  elle 
nous  £blonit  et  nous  aveugle :  mais  si  nous 
ne  congid^rons  que  les  objeta  qu'elle  nous 
rend  sensibles,  elle  ^aire  %  la  fois  notre 
esprit  et  r&hauffe  notre  cieur." — Saiht- 
PiBkRH. — Hanttoniei  de  la  Mature,  tom.  3, 
p.  2. 


The  Turn  Oata  of  Heaven. 
"  Dun  a  mis  but  la  terre  deux  portes  qui 
minent  au  ciel :  il  les  a  places  aus  deux 
extr&nit&s  de  la  vie ;  I'une  k  I'entr^  I'au- 
tre  &  la  sortie.  La  premifere  est  celle  de 
rinnocence,  la  demi^  est  celle  du  r^n- 
tir." — Saint  -  PiEvas. —  Harmomt*  de  la 
Natm,  tom.  a,  p.  150. 


ChrMaait!/. 

"  Fob  certun  it  is,  Christianity  is  nothing 

else  bat  the  most  perfect  design  that  ever 

was,  to  make  a  man  be  happy  in  hia  whole 


capacity :  and  as  the  law  was  to  the  Jewa, 
so  was  philosophy  to  the  Gentiles,  a  school- 
master to  bring  tbem  to  Christ,  to  tead 
them  the  rudiments  of  happiness,  and  the 
6rst  and  lowest  things  of  reason ;  that  whea 
Christ  was  come  ull  mankind  might  beeona 
perfect, — that  is,  be  made  regular  in  llmil 
appetites,  wise  in  their  understandinga,  ■•- 
sisted  in  their  duties,  directed  to,  and  in- 
structed in,  their  great  ends.  And  tbia  ii 
that  which  the  Apostle  calls  '  being  perfect 
men  in  Christ  Jesus ;'  perfect  in  all  the  in- 
tendments of  nature,  and  in  all  the  dengna 
of  God.  And  this  was  brought  to  paaa  by 
discovering,  and  restoring,  and  imprevii^ 
the  law  of  Nature,  and  by  turning  it  all  into 
religion." — Jbbehi  Tatix>ii,  Pre/aeetoOu 
Life  of  Chritt. 


Lav,. 
Thb  Jesuit  P.  RiCBEOHB  says  of  te 
law,  that  "  entre  toutes  les  parties  de  ohIb 
faculty  la  preud-hommie  et  bonne  en> 
science  est  la  plus  rare,  et  la  plus  reqnin  k 
un  advocflt  Chrestien.  C'est  poureUeqae 
les  Advocats  renouvellent  tons  les  ana  Imt 
serment  \  la  Saint  Martin,  ceremonie  qil 
monstre  que  c'est  la  qualitc  la  plus  injnri 
■aire  de  toutes  au  jugement  des  bons  jugw." 
— JPbinfe  ApologeiiqtLe,  p.  69. 


Bomtm  and  Bene. 
It  was  well  said  by  the  Scotch  3mAt 
WuiiAM  CttiTTON  (Cricbtonf)  "Deutatm^ 
gi*  amare  adverbia  quam  nomitia  :  qtaK  tH 
additiottibiu  (actiamhm  T)  magii  et  jiutmi 
BBNB  et  LBOtTiME  quam  bonum  et  la^l^. 
mum.  Ila  vi  ntiUum  bonum  Uceat  Jktmt 
nisi  BBNB  et  Laamns  ^fieri  poiiil." 


Hume'e  Opinitm  of  the  SidbiUty  ofAtntrltm 
Dependence. 
HuNB  says,  speaking  of  our  first  pi- 
tations  in  America,  "  Speculative  reasw 
during  that   ^e,  raised   many  objcc* 
to  the  planting  of  those  remote  col< 
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■ad  fbrebJd  that  after  dnuruDg  their  mo- 
tlier  conntry  of  inhalutBiits,  thej  would 
•oon  dake  off  her  /oke,  and  erect  an  in- 
dependeot  GorenuneDt  in  America.  But 
titat  hat  shewn,  that  the  riews  entertained 
hj  tboae  who  encouraged  BDch  generous  un- 
dertakings were  more  juit  and  solid.  A 
miM  government  and  great  naval  force  hare 
preserred,  and  maj  still  preserve  during 
Bune  time,  the  dominion  of  England  over 
ber  colonies." 

Thia  was  written  in  1758. 


Ifop  Opimnu,  hoiB  htated 

Taa  Traveller  in  the  old  Dialogue,  who 
givea  an  account  of  the  "  famoui  kingdom 
of  Macaria,"  sajrs,  "  thej  have  such  rules, 
tliat  thej  need  no  considerable  atudj  to 
accomplish  all  knowledge  fit  for  divines, 
bj  reason  that  there  is  no  diversity  of  opi- 
nioDs  amongst  them."  Upon  which  the 
Scholar  -with  whom  he  is  couTeruug  aaks, 
"  How  can  that  be  r" 

"Trav.  Very  easily;  for  the;  have  a  law, 
tbat  if  any  divine  shall  publish  a  new  opinion 
to  the  common  people,  he  shall  b«  account- 
ed a  diitnrber  of  the  public  peace,  and 
diall  suffer  death  for  it. 

"  SclioL  But  that  is  the  way  to  keep  them 
in  errcM'  perpetually,  if  they  be  once  in  iL 

"  TroB.  You  are  deceived  :  for,  if  any  one 
hath  conceived  a  new  opinion,  he  is  allowed 
emj  year  freely  to  dispute  it  before  the 
great  CounciL  If  he  overcome  hia  advcrsa- 
riea,  ta  inch  as  are  appointed  to  be  oppo- 
nent*, then  it  is  generally  received  for 
truth ;  if  it  be  overcome,  then  it  is  declared 
to  be  false." — HaHtiaa  MiteeUany  (8vo. 
edit.)  TtA.  6,  p.  383, 

Trada. 
Ik  the  "  famous  kingdom  of  Macaria," 
"  tlia«are  established  laws,  so  that  there  are 
not  loo  many  tradeamen,  nor  too  few,  by  en- 
joiBing  longer  or  shorter  times  of  appren- 
tiesahip." — Harieiait  MiteeOmy  (Svo.  edit) 


Periodical  Emigratioiu. 
Tbb  speculative  politician  who  at  the 
mee^g  of  the  Long  Parliament  recom- 
mended for  their  adoption  the  laws  of  his 
ideal  kingdom  of  Macaria,  as  a  panacea  for 
the  disturbances  of  the  state,  mentions 
among  other  institutions,  "a  law  for  New 
Plantations,  that  every  year  a  certain  num- 
ber ahall  be  sent  oat,  strongly  fortified,  and 
provided  for  at  the  public  charge,  till  snch 
tiae  as  they  may  subsist  by  their  own  en- 
deavours. And  this  number  is  set  down  by 
the  Council  for  New  Plantations,  wherein 
they  take  diligent  notice  of  the  surplusage 
of  people  that  may  be  spared." — Harkiaa 
(Svo.  edit.)  Tol.  6,  p.  382. 


AholitiM  of  OJJim  and  FrimUgtt. 
"  Ha  that  thinks  the  King  gives  away 
nothing  that  is  worth  the  keeping,  when  he 
suffers  an  office,  which  keeps  and  main- 
tains many  officers  to  be  abolished,  and  taken 
away,  does  not  consider  that  so  mach  of  his 
train  is  abated ;  and  that  he  is  less  spoken 
of,  and  consequently  less  esteemed  in  those 
places  where  that  power  formerly  extended : 
nor  observes  how  private  men  value  them- 
selves upon  those  lesser  franchises  and  roy- 
alties, which  especially  keep  up  the  power, 
distinction,  and  degrees  of  men." — Clabbk- 
DOH,  vol.  1,  p.  444. 


Differente  httaten  Craft  and  Wildom. 

Spbakiico  of  the  Parliamentary  Leaders 
in  Charles  I.'s  time,  Hobbis  says,  "  If  crafl 
be  wisdom,  they  were  wise  enough:  but 
wise,  as  I  define  it,  is  he  that  knows  how 
to  bring  his  busbcss  to  pass  (without  the 
assistance  of  knavery  and  ignoble  ehifls)  by 
the  sole  strength  of  his  good  contrivance. 
A  fool  may  win  from  a  better  gamester  by 
the  advantage  of  false  dice,  and  packing  ol 
cards." — BehtmoA. 
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AriitocTocy  of  Trada.  Pronenett  of  Tradei- 
men  to  Disaffection. 

"  GxBi.T  capital  Cities  when  rebellion  is 
upon  pretence  of  grievimceg,  mnst  needs 
be  of  the  rebel  pwty,  because  the  griev- 
ances are  but  taxes,  to  which  citizens,  that 
is,  merchants,  whose  profeteion  is  their 
private  gain,  are  naturall;  mortal  enemies; 
their  only  glory  being  to  grow  excessively 
rich  by  buying  and  selling. 

"  B.  But  they  are  sud  to  be  of  all  callings 
the  most  beneficial  to  the  ConunonwealUi, 
by  setting  the  poorer  sort  of  people  to  work. 

"■A.  ThatiBtosay,byroakingpoor people 
sell  their  labour  to  them  at  their  own  prices. 
So  that  poor  pet^Ie,  for  the  most  part,  might 
get  a  better  living  by  working  in  Bridewell, 
than  by  spinning,  weaving,  and  other  such 
labour  as  they  can  do;  saving  that  by  work' 
ing  slightly  tliey  may  help  themselves  a 
little,  to  the  disgrace  of  our  manufoctnre. 
AnA  as  most  common!;  the;  are  the  first 
encouragers  of  rebellion  presuming  of  their 
strength,  so  also  are  the;  for  the  most  part, 
the  first  to  repent,  deceived  by  them  that 
eonunand  their  strength." — Hobbbs,  BeAe- 


I.eagve*  and  CoveiuaUt. 
"  SoiAMH  Leagues  and  Covenants,"  says 
CHAKI.EI  I.  "  are  the  common  road  used  In 
aU  factions  and  powerful  perturbations  of 
State  or  Church :  where  formalities  of  ex- 
traordinar;  zeal  and  piety  are  never  more 
studied  and  elaborate,  than  when  Politicians 
most  agitate  dcaperata  designs  against  all 
that  is  settled  or  sacred  in  religion  and  laws ; 
which  by  such  screws  are  cunningly,  yet 
forcibly,  wrested  by  secret  steps  and  less 
sensible  degrees  from  their  known  rule  and 
wonted  practice,  to  comply  with  the  hu- 
mours of  those  men,  who  aim  to  subdue  all 
to  their  own  will  and  power  under  the  dis- 
guises of  holy  Combinations.  Which  cords 
and  withes  wlU  hold  men's  consciences  no 
longer  than  Force  attends  and  twists  them: 
for  every  man  soon  grows  his  own  Pope,  and 


easily  absolves  himself  of  those  ties,  whidi, 
not  the  commands  of  God's  word,  or  the 
Laws  of  the  Land,  but  only  the  subtlety  ai 
terror  of  a  Party  casta  upon  him;  either 
superfluous  and  vain,  when  they  were  suffi- 
ciently tyed  before ;  or  fraudulent  and  ii 
jurioos,  if  by  such  ai^r  ligamenta  they  find 
the  imposcrs  really  aiming  to  dissolve  at 
suspend  their  former  just  and  neceaaaij 
obligations." — Eirwv  BairiXuc^,  P-  1M>> 


Church  Dignitiet. 

"  Fob  those  secular  additaments  and  or- 
naments of  authority,  civil  honour  i 
estate,  which  my  predecessors,  and  CliristiaD 
Princes  in  all  countries  have  annexed  to 
Bishops  and  Churchmen,  I  look  upon  tl 
but  as  just  rewards  of  their  learning  and 
piety  who  are  fit  to  be  in  any  d^ree  of 
Church  Government :  also  enablement!  to 
works  of  charity  and  hospitality,  n 
strengthenings  of  their  authority  in  pmnt 
of  respect  and  observaaoe,  which  in  peace- 
ful times  is  hardly  payed  to  any  Govemors 
by  the  measure  of  their  virtues  so  much  a 
by  that  of  their  estates ;  poverty  and  mean 
■less  exposing  them  and  their  authority  ti 
the  contempt  of  licentious  minds  and  man< 
ners,  which  persecuting  times  much  re- 
strained. 

"  I  would  have  such  men  Bishops  as 
most  worthy  of  those  encouragements,  and 
best  able  t«  use  them.  If  at  any  time 
judgement  of  men  fuled,m;  good  intention 
made  my  error  venial;  and  some  Bishofn  I 
am  sure  I  had,  whose  learning,  gravity  and 
piety,  no  men  of  any  worth  or  forehead  o 
den;.  But  of  all  men,  I  would  have  Church- 
men, especiall;  the  Governors,  (o  be 
deemed  from  that  vulgar  neglect,  which 
(besides  an  innate  principle  of  vicious  oppo- 
sition, which  is  in  all  men  against  those  that 
seem  to  reprove  or  restrain  them)  will  n 
tcasarily  follow  both  the  Presbyterian  Parly, 
which  makes  all  [iiinit<l«rs  equal,  and  the 
Independent  Inferiority,  which  sets  tl 
Pastors  below  the  People." — Eihiui'  BairiX- 


HOLINSHED  —  JEREMY  TAYLOR. 


Cottagert  bg  Ou  TFoy-iub. 
"  Thb  Lordi  of  the  toil  do  unite  their 
null  occnpjing,  only  to  increase  a  greater 
pnqyortioii  of  rent;  and  Uierefore  Ihej 
either  remove,  or  gire  license  to  erect  Bmall 
tenemeDta  by  the  high  waji'  sidea  and 
commooa ;  whereunto  in  truth,  thej  hare 
ao  right,  and  jet  out  of  tbem  also  do  raise 
a  new  cotaraodxlj."  Harrison  is  the  De- 
scription of  Britain,  describen  this  encroach- 
ing upon  the  waj  side  as  "  a  fault  to  be 
found  almost  in  every  place,  even  in  the 
time  of  our  moat  gracious  and  aoTereign 
Ladj  Elizabeth."  —  HounaHBs'i  Chroni- 
eJea,  toL  1,  p.  1S9. 


Toteraiiati  of  Ike  Btf armed  Churtltei. 

*•  Wb  find  that  all  Christian  Churches  kept 
tluB  rule  ;  thej  kept  tbemaelves  and  others 
eloae  to  the  Rule  of  Faith,  and  peaceablj 
■u&red  cne  another  to  differ  in  ceremo* 
niea,  but  anffered  uo  difference  amongst 
tbair  own.  lie;  gave  Ubertj  to  other 
Chnrcbea  ;  and  gave  laws  and  no  liberty 
to  their  own  anbjecta.  And  at  this  daj 
the  Chnrchea  of  Genera,  France,  Switz- 
erlaiid,  Germany,  Low  Countriea,  tie  all 
thur  pe<^)le  to  their  own  laws,  but  tie  up 
■w  man's  conscience:  if  he  be  not  persuaded 
•■  they  are,  let  him  charitably  diaaent,  and 
lekre  that  Government  and  adhere  to  hia 
own  commnnion.  If  yon  be  not  of  their 
mind,  thej  will  be  served  by  them  that  are ; 
tkey  will  not  ti^wble  your  conscience,  and 
joa  shall  not  disturb  their  goremmeat." — 
jMBim  Tatlok. 


Weak  CoMcietiee*. 
Aa  for  them  who  have  weak  and  tender 

thej  are  in  the  state  of  child- 
bood  and  minority  :  bat  then  you  know 
that  s  duld  ia  never  happj  by  having  hii 
own  hnmonr  :  if  jon  chuse  tor  him,  and 
make  Urn  to  nae  it,  he  hath  but  one  thing 
to  do  :  but  if  ynu  put  him  to  please  him- 


self, he  is  troubled  with  every  thing,  and 
satisfied  with  nothing." — Jbmbhi  Ta>i>ok. 


Libtrty  of  Prtaehing. 
"  IvDBED,"  says  Jebbmt  Tati>ob,  "  if  I 
may  freely  declare  mj  opinion,  I  think  it 
were  not  amiss,  if  the  liberty  of  nukking  ser- 
mons were  something  more  restrdned  than 
it  is  1  and  that  either  such  peraona  only 
were  entrusted  with  the  liberty,  for  whom 
the  church  herself  may  safely  be  respon- 
sive, that  is  to  men  learned  and  pious, 
and  that  the  other  part,  the  ralgiu  deri, 
should  instruct  the  people  out  of  the  fbun- 
tains  of  the  church  and  the  public  slock, 
till  by  so  long  exercise  and  discipline  in  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  they  may  also  be 
entrusted  to  minister  of  their  own  uoto  the 
people.  This,  I  am  sure,  was  the  practice 
of  the  primitive  church,  when  preaching 
was  as  ablj  and  religiously  performed  as 
now  it  is."— Vol.  7,  p.  785. 


Mat  teho  would  prtaeh. 
"  Such  a  scabbed  jtche  of  vajnglorj 
catche  thej  in  thejr  prechjnge,  that  though 
all  the  worlde  were  the  worse  for  it,  and 
theyr  owne  lyfe  lye  thereon,  yet  wolde  they 
longe  to  be  pulpetjd." — Su  Thomas  Mokk's 


Imaget. 
"  ToncRiNOB  snch  textes  as  these  here- 
tjquea  all^e  agaynat  the  worshyppyng  of 
Ymagea,  very  anre  am  I  tha»  St.  Austjn, 
St.  Hjerome,  St.  Baajle,  St.  Gregorj,  with 
so  manj  a  godlj  connynge  man  as  hath 
ben  in  Crystcs  chjrche  fi-om  the  begjn- 
njng  hythcrto,  underatode  those  textea 
as  well  as  dyd  those  heretyqnea  ;  namely, 
havyng  as  good  wyttes,  beyng  farre  better 
lemed,  usynge  in  study  more  dyljgence, 
beynge  an  hepe  to  an  handfull,  and  (which 
most  is  of  all)  havyng  (as  God  by  many 
myracles  bereth  wjtnes)  beayde  thcjr  lem- 
yng,  the  lyght  and  clerenes  of  his  eape- 
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cyall  grace,  by  whiche  they  were  in- 
wardly taught  of  his  onely  Spyryte  to  per- 
ceyve  that  the  wordes  spoken  in  the  olde 
lawe  to  the  Jewys  people  prone  to  ydola- 
try, — and  yet  not  to  all  them  neyther,  (for 
the  prestes  then  had  the  ymages  of  the  aun- 
gell  cherubyn  in  the  secret  place  of  the 
temple)  sholde  have  no  place  to  forbyd 
ymages  among  his  crysten  flocke;  where 
his  pleasure  wolde  be  to  have  the  ymage 
of  his  blessyd  body,  hangyng  on  his  holy 
crosse,  had  in  honour  and  reverent  remem- 
braunce;  where  he  wolde  vouchsafe  to 
sende  unto  the  kyng  Abiagarus  the  ymage 
of  his  own  face ;  where  he  lyked  to  leve 
the  holy  vemacle — ^the  expresse  ymage  also 
of  his  blessyd  vysage,  as  a  token  to  rcmayne 
in  honour  among  suche  as  loved  hym,  from 
the  tyme  of  his  bytter  passion  hytherto. 
Which  as  it  was  by  the  myracle  of  his  bles- 
syd holy  hande  expressed  and  lefle  in  the 
sudari,  so  hath  it  ben  by  lyke  myracle  in 
the  thyn  corruptable  clothe,  kepte  and  pre- 
served imcorrupted  this  xv.c.  yere,  fi^esshe 
and  well  perceyved,  to  the  inwarde  com- 
forte,  spyrytuall  rejoysynge,  and  greate  en- 
creace  of  fervoure  and  devocyon  in  the 
hartes  of  good  crysten  people.  Cryst  also 
taught  his  holy  evangelyst  St.  Luke  to 
have  another  maner  mynde  towarde  yma- 
ges, than  have  these  heretyques,  whan  he 
put  in  his  mynde  to  counterfete  and  ex- 
presse in  a  table  the  lovely  vysage  of  our 
blessyd  lady  his  mother." — Sia  Thomas 
MoBE*8  Dialoge,  ff.  7. 

"I WOLDE  also  fayne  wytte  whyther  these 
heretyques  wyll  be  contente  that  the  bles- 
syd name  of  Jesus  be  had  in  honoure  and 
reverence,  or  not.  If  not,  then  nede  we 
no  more  to  shewe  what  wretches  they  be, 
which  dare  dyspyse  that  holy  name  that 
the  devyll  trembleth  to  here  of.  And  on 
the  other  syde,  yf  they  agre  that  the  name 
of  Jesus  is  to  be  reverenced  and  had  in 
honoure,  then  syth  that  name  of  Jesus  is 
nothyng  els  but  a  worde,  which  by  wryt- 
yng  or  by  voyce  representeth  unto  the  herer 
the  person  of  our  savyour  Cryste,  fayne 


wolde  I  wytte  of  these  heretyques,  yf  thev 
gyve  honour  to  the  name  of  our  Lorde, 
whiche  name  is  but  an  ymage  represent- 
ynge  his  person  to  mannes  mynde  and  yma- 
gynacyon,  why  and  with  what  reason  can 
they  dyspyse  a  fygure  of  hym  carved  or 
payntedf  whiche  representeth  hym  and  his 
actes,  farre  more  pla3me  and  more  ex- 
pressely.** — Sw  Thomas  Mobs*s  Dialoge^ 
ff.  8. 


^^^^^MV^W^^^^/^^^A^^ 


Oold  expended  on  Relics. 

"Luther  wyssheth  in  a  sermon  of  hys,' 
that  he  had  in  his  hande  all  the  pecys 
of  the  holy  crosse,  and  sayth  that  yf  he  so 
had,  he  wolde  throw  them  there  as  never 
Sonne  shold  shyne  on  them.  And  for  what 
worshypfull  reason  wolde  the  wretche  do 
suche  vylanye  to  the  crosse  of  Cryste  ?  By- 
cause,  as  he  sayth,  that  there  is  so  moche 
golde  nowe  bestowed  aboute  the  gamyssh- 
ynge  of  the  pecys  of  the  crosse,  that  there 
is  none  lefle  for  pore  folke.  Is  not  this  an 
hygh  reason  ?  as  though  all  the  golde  that 
is  now  bestowed  aboute  the  pecys  of  the 
holy  crosse,  wolde  not  have  fayled  to  have 
ben  gyven  to  pore  men,  yf  they  had  not  ben 
bestowed  about  the  garnysshynge  of  the 
crosse.  And  as  though  there  were  nothing 
lost,  but  that  is  bestowed  about  Crystya 
crosse. 

"Take  all  the  gold  that  is  spent  about  all 
the  pecys  of  Crystys  crosse,  thorowe  Crys- 
tendome  (albe  it  many  a  good  crysten  prynce 
and  other  godly  people  hath  honourably 
gamysshed  many  pecys  thereof)  yet  yf  all 
the  gold  were  gathered  togyder,  it  wolde 
appere  a  pore  porcyon  in  comparyson  of  the 
gold  that  is  bestowed  upon  cuppes ;  what 
speke  we  of  cuppes?  in  which  the  gold, 
idbe  it  that  it  be  not  gyven  to  pore  men, 
yet  it  is  saved,  and  may  be  gyven  in  almes 
whan  men  wyll, — ^whiche  they  never  wyll : 
howe  small  a  porcyon  wene  we  were  the 
golde  about  all  the  pecys  of  crystes  crosse, 
yf  it  were  compared  with  the  gold  that  is 
quyte  cast  away,  about  the  gyltynge  of 
knyves,  swordes,  sporres,  arrace  and  paynt- 
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ed  clothes :  and  (as  though  these  thyngcs 
ooalde  not  consnme  gold  fast  jnoughe,)  the 
gjltjng  of  postes  and  hole  rofes,  not  onely 
in  the  palaces  of  prynces  and  great  pre- 
lates, but  also  many  rjght  mean  mennes 
houses.  And  yet  among  all  these  thynges 
coulde  Luther  spye  no  golde  that  grevously 
glyttered  in  his  blered  eyes,  but  onely 
aboute  the  crosse  of  Cryst.  For  the  gold 
yf  it  were  thens,  the  wyse  man  weneth,  it* 
wolde  be  streyght  gyyen  to  pore  men ;  and 
that  where  he  dayly  seeth  that  suche  as 
have  theyr  purse  fiill  of  golde,  gyve  to  the 
pore  not  one  pece  thereof,  but  yf  they  gjye 
ought,  they  transake  the  botome  amonge 
all  the  golde,  to  seke  out  here  an  halfe 
peny,  or  in  his  countrey  a  brasse  peny, 
whereof  foure  make  a  ferthynge.  Such 
goodly  causes  fynde  they  that  pretende 
holyness  for  the  colour  of  theyr  cloked  he- 
resyes." — Sib  Thomas  MoaE*8  Dialoge^  ff. 
12. 


•IM«^«^^WVS«>/VS«S/WS/««V« 


FaUk  in  the  Virgin  Mary  alane  at  one  time. 

Christ  showed  to  St.  Peter  *Uhat  his 
fajrth,  that  is  to  wete  the  fayth  by  him 
confessed,  sholde  never  fayle  in  his  ch3rrch, 
nor  never  dyd  it,  not  with  standyng  his 
denyeng.  For  yet  stode  styll  the  lyght 
of  fayth  in  our  Lady,  without  fleyng  or 
flyttyng.  And  in  all  other  we  f3mde  eyther 
fleyng  from  hym  one  tyme  or  other,  or  ellys 
doate  of  his  resurreccyon  after  his  deth,  his 
dere  mother  onely  excepte :  for  the  sygny- 
fycacion  and  remembraunce  wherof  the 
Chyrche  yerely  in  the  Tenebre  lessons  le- 
Yjth  her  candell  bumyng  styll,  when  all 
the  remenaunt,  that  sygnyfyeth  his  apostles 
and  dysciples,  be  one  by  one  put  out.** — 
Sn  Thomas  Mobb*8  DUdoge^  ff.  33. 


S^^^hA^^^I^SA/^W^^^^N^^^^ 


Scripture  Divines., 

^I  HAVB  known,**  saith  Sir  Thomas 
MoRX,  **  ryght  good  wyttes  that  hath  set 
all  other  lemynge  (except  the  study  of 
scr^tiire)  asyde,  partely  for  slowth,  refu- 


synge  the  labour  and  payne  to  be  susteyn- 
ed  in  that  lemynge,  partly  for  pryde,  by 
which  they  could  not  endure  the  redargu- 
cyon  that  sholde  somtyme  fall  to  their  parte 
in  dyspytacyons,  whyche  afieccyons,  the3rr 
inwarde  secret  favour  towards  themselvys 
coveryd  and  clokyd  under  the  pretext  of 
symplycyte  and  good  Crysten  devocyon 
borne  to  the  love  of  holy  scryptpre  alone. 
But  in  lytell  whyle  after  the  diunpnable  spy- 
ryte  of  pryde  thatimware  to  themself  lurked 
in  theyr  hartys,  hath  b^onne  to  put  out  his 
homis  and  shew  hymselfe.  For  then  have 
they  longed,  under  the  prayse  of  holy  scrip- 
ture, to  set  out  to  shew  theyr  own  study. 
Which  bycause  they  wolde  have  seme  the 
more  to  be  set  by,  they  have  fyrst  fallen  to 
the  dysprays  and  derysyon  of  all  other 
dysc3rplynes.  And  bycause  in  spekynge  or 
prechyng  of  such  commune  thynges  as  all 
Crysten  men  know,  they  could  not  seem  ex- 
cellent, nor  make  it  appere  and  seme  that 
in  theyr  study  they  had  done  any  great 
maystry  to  shew  themselfe,  therfore  mer- 
veylously  they  set  out  paradoxis  and 
straunge  oppynyons  agaynst  the  commen 
fayth  of  Crystis  hole  Ch3rrche.  And  by- 
cause  they  have  therein  the  olde  holy  doc- 
tors agaynst  them,  they  fall  to  the  contempte 
and  dysprayse  of  them  ;  eyther  preferryng 
theyr  owne  fonde  gloses  agaynst  the  old 
connynge  and  blessyd  fathers  interprata- 
cyons ;  or  ellys  lene  to  some  wordes  of  holy 
scrypture,  that  seme  to  say  for  them,  agaynst 
many  mo  textes  that  playnly  make  agaynst 
them ;  without  receyvyng,  or  eregyvyng  to 
any  reason  or  authoryte  of  any  man,  quycke 
or  dede,  or  of  the  hole  ch3rrche  of  Cryst  to 
the  contrary.  And  thus  ones  proudly  per- 
swaded  a  wronge  waye,  they  take  the  bry- 
dyll  in  the  tethe,  and  renne  forth  lyke  an 
hed  stronge  horse,  that  all  the  worlde  can 
not  plucke  them  backe.  But  with  sowing 
sedycyon,  settynge  forth  of  errours  and  he- 
resyes,  and  spycynge  the3rr  prechynge  with 
rebukynge  of  preesthode  and  prelacye  for 
the  peoples  pleasure,  they  toume  many  a 
man  to  ruyne,  and  theirselfe  also.** — Dia^ 
loge,  ff.  38. 
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Thirst  for  Persecution. 

**  0ns  of  this  sorte  of  this  new  kjnde  of 
prechers  bejng  demaundjd  why  that  he 
usyd  to  saye  in  his  sermons  about,  that 
now  adayes  men  prechyd  not  well  the  gos- 
pell,  answered  that  he  thought  so,  bycause 
he  saw  not  the  prechers  persecutyd,  nor  no 
stryfe  nor  busynes  aryse  upon  theyr  prech- 
yng.  Whiche  thynges,  he  sayd  and  wrote, 
was  the  fruyte  of  the  gospell,  bycause 
Cryste  said  Non  veni  pacem  nUttere  sed  gla^ 
diian :  I  am  not  come  to  sende  peace  into 
the  world,  l^ut  the  sworde.  Was  not  this 
a  worsh3rpfuU  understandyng,  that  bycause 
Cryst  wolde  make  a  devycyon  amonge  in- 
fydels,  from  the  remenaunt  of  them  to 
Wynne  some,  therfore  these  apostels  wolde 
sowe  some  cocle  of  dyssensyon  amonge  the 
Crysten  peple,  wherby  Ciyst  myght  lese 
some  of  them  ?  For  the  frute  of  stryfe 
amonge  the  herers,  and  persecucyon  of  the 
precher,  can  not  lyghtly  growe  amonge 
Crysten  men,  but  by  the  prechynge  of  some 
straunge  neweltyes,  and  bryngyngo  up  of 
some  new  fangell  heresyes  to  the  infeccyon 
of  our  oldc  fayth." — Snt  Thomas  Mobb*8 
Dialoge^  ff.  39. 


»SA/\/N/W\/V>^/«MMMMMM/>^ 


Dejiance  of  Authority. 

"  SoMB  have  I  sene  whiche  when  they 
have  for  theyr  paryllous  prechynge  ben 
by  theyr  prelates  prohybyted  to  preche, 
have  (that  notwithstandyng)  proceded  on 
styll.  And  for  the  mayntenaunce  of  theyr 
disobedyence,  have  amended  the  matter 
with  an  heresy,  boldely  and  stubbumly  de- 
fendynge,  that  syth  they  had  connynge  to 
preche,  they  were  by  God  bounden  to 
preche.  And  that  no  man,  nor  no  lawe 
that  was  made,  or  coulde  be  made,  had  any 
authoryte  to  forbede  them.  And  this  they 
thought  suffycyently  proved  by  the  wordes 
of  the  appostle,  Oportet  magis  obedire  Deo 
quam  hominibus.  As  though  these  men 
were  appostles  now  specyally  sent  by  Grod  to 
preche  heresyes  and  sow  sedycyon  amonge 
Crysten  men,  as  the  very  appostles  were  in 


dede  sente  and  commaundyd  by  Gknl  to 
preche  his  very  faythe  to  the  Jeves." — Sib 
Thomas  More*s  Dialoge^  ff.  38. 


^^ww^w^^wvwwwww 


Scripture  not  needful. 

**  The  fayth  came  in  to  Saynt  Peter  his 
harto  as  to  the  prynce  of  Uie  appostles, 
without  herynge,  by  secrete  inspyracyon, 
and  into  the  remenaunt  by  his  confessyon 
and  Crystes  holy  mouthe ;  and  by  theym 
in  lyke  maner,  fyrste  without  wrjrtynge 
by  onely  wordes  and  prechynge,  so  was 
it  spredde  abrode  in  the  worlde,  that  his 
fayth  was  by  the  mouthes  of  his  holy  mes- 
sengers put  in  to  mennes  eres,  and  by  his 
holy  hande  wrytten  in  mennes  hartea,  or 
ever  any  worde  therof  almost  was  wryt- 
ten in  the  boke.  And  so  was  it  conveny- 
ent  for  the  laue  of  lyfe,  rather  to  bewiytten 
in  the  lyvely  myndes  of  men,  than  in  the 
dede  skynnes  of  bestes.  And  I  nothynge 
doubte,  but  all  had  it  so  ben,  that  never 
gospell  hadde  ben  wrytten,  yet  sholde  the 
substaunce  of  this  fayth  never  have  fallen 
out  of  Crysten  folkes  hartes,  but  the  same 
spyryte  that  planted  it,  the  same  sholde 
have  watered  it,  the  same  shold  have  kepte 
it,  the  same  shold  have  encreased  it.**- 
Thomas  Mobb*8  Dialoge^  f.  46. 


«AM^^^^W\^^^\^^^k^^^^^^ 


Dinner  Hour. 


"  Bt  my  trouthe,  quod  he,  I  have  ano- 
ther tale  to  tell  you,  that  all  thys  gere 
graunted,  toumyth  us  yet  into  as  moche 
uncertayntye  as  were  in  before.  Ye,  quod 
I,  then  have  we  well  walked  after  the 
balade,  *  the  further  I  go,  the  more  be- 
hynde.*  I  pray  you  what  thynge  is  that  P 
For  that  longe  I  to  here  ere  yet  we  go. 
Nay,  quod  he,  it  were  better  ye  dyne  fyrste. 
My  lady  wyll  I  wene  be  angry  with  me 
that  I  kepe  you  so  longe  therfro,  for  I  holde 
it  now  well  towarde  twelve.  And  yet  more 
angry  wolde  waxe  wyth  me,  ji  I  sholde 
make  yon  syt  and  muse  at  your  mete,  as  ye 
wolde  I  wote  well  muse  on  the  matter,  yf 
ye  wysta  what  it  were.     If  I  were,  quod 
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I,  Ijke  mj  wjfe,  I  sholde  muse  more 
theron  nowe,  and  ete  no  mete  for  longynge 
to  knowe.  Bat  come  on  than^  and  let  us 
djne  fyrst,  and  je  shall  tell  us  after.** — Sib 
Thomas  Mobb*8  Dialoge^  ff,  61. 


^AMMA«^«^«^MM«^^V^^««WW 


Holiday  Sports. 

**  jQf  some  countries  they  go  on  hunting 
commonly  on  Good  Friday  in  the  morn- 
ing, for  a  common  custom.  Will  ye  break 
the  eyil  custom,  or  cast  away  Good  Friday  ? 
There  be  cathedral  churches  into  which 
the  country  cometh  with  procession  at 
Whitsuntide,  and  the  women  following  the 
cross  with  many  an  unwomanly  song,  and 
that  such  honest  wives  as  out  of  that  pro- 
cession ye  could  not  hyre  to  speck  one 
such  foul  rybaudry  word  as  they  tiiere  sing 
for  God*s  sake  hole  rebaudous  songs  as  loud 
as  their  throat  can  cry.  Will  you  mend  that 
lewde  manner,  or  put  away  Whitsuntide  ? 
Ye  speak  of  lewdness  used  at  pylgrymages ; 
is  there,  trow  ye,  none  used  on  holy  days  ? 
And  why  do  you  not  then  advise  us  to  put 
them  clean  away,  Sundays  and  all?  Some 
wax  dronke  in  J^nt  of  wygges  and  crack- 
nels ;  and  yet  ye  wolde  not,  I  trust,  that 
Lent  were  fordone.** — Sib  Thomas  Mobb*8 
Dkdoge,  ff.  79. 


»W><^S/»^^»^^»^»^/WVW%A^ 


A  Reforming  Itinerant. 

^  Mat  ye  not  tell  his  name,  quod  he. 
Which  of  them,  quod  I ;  for  he  had  mo 
names  than  half  a  lefe  can  hold.  Where 
dwellydhe,  quod  yourfrend.  Everywhere 
and  no  where,  quod  I :  for  he  walked  about 
as  an  aposUe  of  the  Devyll  from  shyre  to 
shyre  and  towne  to  towne,  thorowe  the 
realme,  and  had  in  every  diocyse  a  dyverse 
name :  by  reason  whereof  he  did  many  years 
moche  harm  or  he  coulde  be  found  out.** — 
Sib  Thomas  Mobb*s  Dialoge^  ff.  90. 


^^^^^v^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M 


Too  many  Priests, 

^Wbbb  I  Pope,**  says  Sib  Thomas  Mobb 
in  his  Dialoge  with  the  Messenger.  *'  By 
my  soul,  quod  he,  I  wolde  ye  were,  and  my 


lady,  your  wife,  Popess  too.  Well,  quod  I, 
then  sholde  she  devyse  for  nuns.  And  as 
for  me,  touchyng  the  choyce  of  prestys,  I 
could  not  well  devyse  better  provysyons 
than  are  by  the  laws  of  the  Chyrche  pro- 
vyded  allredy,  if  they  were  as  wel  kept  as 
they  be  well  made.  But  for  the  nomber,  I 
wolde  surely  see  such  a  way  therin  that  we 
sholde  not  have  such  a  rabbell,  that  every 
mean  man  must  have  a  preste  in  his  house 
to  wayte  upon  his  wyfe,  which  no  man  al- 
most lackett  now,  to  the  contempt  of  prest- 
hed,  in  as  vyle  ofiyce  as  his  horse-keeper. 
That  is,  quod  he,  trouth  in  dede,  and  in 
worse  too,  for  they  keephawkes  and  dogges: 
and  yet  me  semeth  surely  a  more  honest 
servyce  to  wayte  on  an  horse  than  on  a 
dogge.  And  yet  I  suppose,  quod  I,  yf  the 
laws  of  the  Chyrch  which  Luther  and  Tyn- 
dall  wolde  have  all  broken,  were  all  well 
observed  and  kept  this  gere  sholde  not  be 
thus,  but  the  nomber  of  prestes  wolde  be 
moche  my nyshed,  and  the  remenaunt  moche 
the  better.  For  it  is  by  the  laws  of  the 
Chyrch  provyded,  to  the  entent  no  preste 
sholde  unto  the  slaunder  of  presthed,  be 
dryven  to  lyve  in  such  lewd  maner,  or 
worse,  there  sholde  none  be  admytted  imto 
presthed,  untyll  he  have  a  tytell  of  a  sufiy- 
cyent  yerely  lyvyng,  eyther  of  his  own  pa- 
trymony,  or  other  wyse.  Nor  at  this  day 
they  be  none  other  wyse  accepted.  Why, 
quod  he,  wherefore  go  there  then  so  many 
of  them  a  begging  ?  Marry,  quod  I,  for 
they  delude  the  law  and  themselif  also.  For 
they  never  have  graunt  of  a  lyvyng  that 
may  serve  them  in  syght  for  that  purpose, 
but  they  secretly  dyscharge  it,  ere  they  have 
it,  or  els  they  could  not  gete  it.  And  thus 
the  Bysshop  is  blynded  by  the  syght  of  the 
wrytyng,  and  the  prest  goth  a  beggynge 
for  all  his  graunt  of  a  good  lyv3mge ;  and 
the  lane  is  deluded  and  the  order  is  rebuked 
by  the  prestes  beggynge  and  lewd  lyvynge, 
which  eyther  is  fayne  to  walke  at  rovers, 
and  lyve  upon  trentalles,  or  worse ;  or  ellys 
to  serve  in  a  secular  mannes  house,  which 
sholde  not  nede  yf  this  gappe  were  stop- 
ped-**—ff.  108. 
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The  Bible.     Sir  Thomas  More's  Opinion. 

"  Where  as  many  thjnges  be  lajde 
against  it,  jet  is  there  in  my  mjnde  not 
one  thjng  that  more  putteth  good  men  of 
the  clergy  in  doubte  to  suffire  it,  than  this 
that  they  se  somtyme  moche  of  the  worse 
sorte  more  fervent  in  the  call3mg  for  it,  than 
them  whom  we  fynde  far  better.  Which 
maketh  them  to  fere  lest  suche  men  desyre 
it  for  no  good,  and  lest  if  it  were  had  in 
every  mannes  hande,  there  wold  grete  pa- 
rell  aryse,  and  that  sedycyous  peopl  sholde 
do  more  harme  therwith,  than  good  and 
honest  folke  sholde  take  fruyte  thereby. 
Which  fere  I  promyse  you  nothynge  fereth 
me ;  but  that  who  so  ever  wolde  of  theyr 
malyce  or  foly  take  harme  of  that  thynge 
that'  is  of  itselfe  ordeyned  to  do  all  men 
good,  I  wold  never  for  the  avoydynge  of 
theyr  harme,  take  frome  other  the  profyte 
whiche  they  myght  take,  and  nothynge  de- 
serve to  lese.  For  els,  yf  the  abuse  of  a 
good  thynge  sholde  cause  the  takynge  awaye 
therof  from  other  that  wolde  use  it  well, 
Cryst  sholde  hymself  never  have  been  borne, 
nor  brought  his  fayth  into  the  worlde,  nor 
God  sholde  never  have  made  it  neyther,  yf 
he  sholde  for  the  losse  of  those  that  wolde 
be  dampned  wretches,  have  kept  away  the 
occasyon  of  rewarde  from  them  that  wolde 
with  helpe  of  his  grace,  endevoure  them  to 
deserve  it.** — Sib  Thomas  Moke*8  Dialoge^ 
ff.  114-5. 


^^'SA^^^^^^^^^^^/^V^^^ 


Luther^ 9  Declaration  against  War. 

**  LuTHEB  and  his  followers  among  their 
other  heresies  hold  for  a  plain  conclusion, 
that  it  is  not  lefull  for  any  Crysten  man  to 
fight  against  the  Turk,  or  to  make  against 
him  any  resystance  though  he  come  into 
Crystendome  with  a  great  army,  and  la- 
bour to  destroy  all.  For  they  say  that  all 
Crysten  men  are  bounden  to  Uie  coun- 
sayle  of  Cryst,  by  whiche  they  saye  that 
we  be  forboden  to  defende  ourselfe ;  and 
that  St.  Peter  was  reproved  of  our  Savy- 
our  when  he  strake  of  Malchus  ere,  all  be 


it  that  he  did  it  in  the  defence  of  his  own 
master,  and  the  most  innocent  man  that 
ever  was.  And  unto  this  they  lay,  that 
syth  the  time  that  Christen  men  first  fell  to 
fyghting,  it  hath  never  encreased,  but  alway 
mynyshed  and  decayed.  So  that  at  this 
day  the  Turk  hath  estrayted  us  very  nere, 
and  brought  it  within  a  right  narrow  com- 
pass, and  narrower  shall  do,  say  they,  as 
long  as  we  go  about  to  defend  Crystendome 
by  the  sword :  which,  they  say,  sholde  be 
as  it  was  in  the  beginning  encreased,  so  be 
cont3mued  and  preserved,  only  by  pacyence 
and  mart3rrdome.** — Snt  Thomas  Mobe*8 
Dialoge,  ff.  145. 


■^^^rf^^^^^^^h^\/%/\^/V%A/\#^^ 


Readiness  of  Belief  in  the  Reformed  People. 

'^  SuRBLT  for  the  most  part  such  as  be 
ledde  out  of  the  ryght  way,  do  rather  fall 
thereto  of  a  lewde  lyghtnesse  of  the3rr  owne 
mynde,  than  for  any  grete  thynge  that 
moveth  theym  in  theyr  mayster  that  techeth 
theym.  For  we  se  theym  as  redy  to  by- 
leve  a  purser,  a  glover,  or  a  wever,  that 
nothynge  can  do  but  scantely  rede  £n- 
glys^e,  as  well  as  they  wolde  byleve  the 
wysest  and  the  best  lemed  doctor  in  the 
realme.** — Snt  Thomas  Mobb*8  Dialqge,  ff. 
147. 

Sectaries  at  Chelmsford. 

**  There  was  but  one  church  at  Chelms- 
ford, the  Parishioners  were  so  many  that 
there  were  2000  conununicants,  and  Dr. 
Michelson  the  Parson  was  an  able  and 
godly  man.  Before  this  parliament  was 
called  of  this  numerous  congregation  there 
was  not  one  to  be  named,  man  or  woman, 
that  boggled  at  the  Common  Prayers,  or 
refused  to  receive  the  sacrament  kneeling, 
the  posture  which  the  Church  of  England 
(walking  in  the  footsteps  of  venerable  an- 
tiquity) hath  by  act  of  Parliament  enjoined 
all  those  which  account  it  their  happiness 
to  be  called  her  children.  But  since  this 
magnified  reformation  was  set  on  foot  this 
town  (as  indeed  most  Corporations,  as  we 


find  bj  experience,  are  nurseries  of  faction 
and  rebellion)  is  so  filled  with  sectaries, 
especially  Brownists  and  Anabaptbts,  that 
a  third  part  of  the  people  refuse  to  com- 
municate in  the  Church  Liturgy,  and  half 
refuM  to  receive  the  blessed  sacrament, 
unless  they  may  receive  it  what  posture 
they  please  to  take  it." — MercuriiuRuaticuSy 
p.  22. 


W^^^i^^^/V\/^N^/W^^/^^^^^ 


Dr,  Featlet/*s  Sermon  against  Sectaries, 
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The  Scripture,**  said  Dr.  Feati^et, 
preaching  in  those  days  at  Lambeth,  **  sets 
forth  the  true  visible  Church  of  Christ  upon 
earth,  under  the  emblem  of  a  geesX  fields  a 
f^teat  floor y  a  great  house^  a  great  sheets  a 
great  draw-net^  a  great  and  large  foundation, 
&c.  The  church  shadowed  out  under  these 
similitudes  cannot  be  their  congregation,  or 
rather  conventicles.  For,  as  they  brag  and 
commend  themselves,  wanting  good  neigh- 
bours, in  their  fleld  there  are  no  tares,  in 
their  y2aor  there  is  no  chaff',  in  their  house 
no  vessels  of  dishonour,  in  their  sheet  no  un- 
dean  beasts,  in  their  net  no  trasJi,  on  their 
foundation  nothing  built,  but  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones.  They  have  not  sate 
with  vain  persons,  nor  kept  company  with 
dissemblers :  they  have  hated  the  assem- 
bly of  nudignants,  and  have  not  accom- 
panied with  the  ungodly  :  they  have  not, 
and  will  not  christen  in  the  same  font ;  nor 
sit  at  the  holy  table,  (for  to  kneel  at  the 
Sacrameftt  is  Idolatry)  nor  drink  spiritually 
ihe  blood  of  our  Redeemer  in  the  same 
chalice  with  the  wicked.  Gret  ye  pack- 
ing then  out  of  our  Churches  with  your 
bags  and  baggages,  hoyse  up  sidl  for  New 
England,  or  the  Isle  of  Providence,  or  ra- 
ther Sir  Thomas  More*s  Eutopia,  where 
FUito*s  Commoner,  and  Oforius  his  No- 
bleman, and  Castillio  his  Courtier,  and  Ye- 
getius  his  Soldier,  and  Tully  his  Orator, 
and  Aristotles  Felix,  and  the  Jews  Benco- 
hab,  and  the  Manachees  Paraclete,  and  the 
Gnosticks  Illuminate  Ones,  and  the  Mon- 
tani8t*s  Spiritual  Ones,  and  the  Pelagians 
Perfect  Ones,  and  the  Catharests  Pure  Ones, 


and  their  Precise  and  Holy  Ones,  are  all 
met  at  Prince  Arthurs  Round  Table,  where 
every  guest  like  the  table  is  totus,  teres  atque 
rotundus^ — Mercurius  Rusticus,  p.  167. 

**  Therb  are  three  heads  of  Catechism  and 
grounds  of  Christianity,  the  Apostles  Creed, 
the  Lord*s  Prayer  and  Ten  Commandments. 
These  may  be  more  truly  than  Gorran  his 
Postills  termed  aurea  fiaidamenta,  which 
they  go  about  to  overthrow  and  cast  down, 
and  when  they  have  done  it,  no  place  re- 
maineth  for  them  to  build  their  synagogues 
or  Maria  Rotundas,  but  the  sand  in  the  saw- 
pit  where  their  Apostle  Brown  first  taught 
most  profoundly.  The  Lord's  Prayer  they 
have  excluded  out  of  their  Liturgy,  the 
Apostles*  Creed  out  of  their  Confession,  and 
the  Ten  Commandments  by  the  Antino- 
mians  their  disciples  out  of  their  rule  of 
life.  They  are  too  good  to  say  the  Lord's- 
prayer,  better  taught  than  to  rehearse  the 
Apostles*  Creed,  better-lived  than  to  hear 
the  Decalogue  read  at  their  service,  for 
Grod  can  see  no  sin  in  them, — nor  man  ho- 
nesty.**— ^Dr.  Featubt,  Mercurius  Rusticus, 
p.  170. 


«^/\^^^^^/^^^k^^l^^^^^^AAA 


Testimony  of  our  own  Lives  to  the  Spirit. 

**  Ip  the  Spirit  be  obeyed,  if  it  reigns  in 
us,  if  we  live  in  it,  if  we  walk  after  it,  if 
it  dwells  in  us,  then  we  are  sure  that  we 
are  the  sons  of  God.  There  is  no  other 
testimony  to  be  expected,  but  the  doing  of 
our  duty.  All  things  else  (unless  an  ex- 
tra-regular light  spring  from  Heaven  and 
tell  us  of  it)  are  but  fancies  and  deceptions, 
or  uncertmnties  at  the  best.** — Jesemt 
Tatlor,  vol.  9,  p.  158. 

Covenant  and  the  Number  666. 

"  It  will  not,**  says  the  Querela  Cantabri^ 
giensis,  **  be  more  than  what  upon  trial  will 
be  found  true,  if  we  here  mention  a  mys- 
tery which  many  (we  conceive)  will  not  a 
little  wonder  at,  viz,,  that  the  Covenant  for 
which  all  this  persecution  hath  been  con- 
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uati  of  six  articles,  and  diose  ■rUdea  of 
666  worda.  This  is  not  the  firat  time  that 
penecution  hath  ruen  in  England  upon  six 
articlea.  Witness  those  m  the  reign  of 
king  Hent7  VIIL  But  aa  for  the  >iiD>i6«r 
tfftlie  SeaM,  to  answer  directly  to  the  words 
of  those  six  articles,  it  is  a  thing  which 
(considering  God's  blesaed  Providence  in 
everj  particular  ibing)  bath  made  man^  of 
us  and  others  seriousl;  and  oftea  to  reflect 
upon  it,  though  we  were  never  so  superstiti- 
ouslj  caballistical  as  to  ascribe  much  to 
numbers.  This  discoverj,  we  confesB,  wm 
not  made  by  any  of  ns,  but  by  a  very 
judicious  and  worthy  dinne  (M.  Geast) 
formerly  of  our  university,  and  then  a 
prisoner  (for  bis  conscience)  within  the 
precincts  of  it,  and  not  yet  restored  to  his 
liberty,  but  removed  to  London.  And 
tbi^refore  we  shall  forbear  to  insist  any  far- 
ther, either  upon  it,  or  the  occasion  of  it." — 
p.  24. 


FteAyleriatu  win  tkx  Women. 
"  M*TiAM,"  says  Jhoimi  Tati.ob  (vol.  9, 
314)  in  a  Dedication  to  the  Countess  Dow- 
ager of  Devonshire,  "  I  know  the  arts  of 
these  men ;  and  they  often  put  me  in  mind 
of  what  was  told  me  by  Mr,  Sackville, 
the  late  Earl  of  Dorset's  uncle ;  that  the 
cunning  sects  of  the  world  (he  named  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Presbyterians)  did  more 
prevtul  by  wliispering  to  ladies,  than  all 
the  church  of  England  and  the  more  sober 
Protestants  could  do  by  fine,  force  and 
strength  of  argument.  For  they,  by  pre- 
judice or  fears,  terrible  things  and  zealous 
notliings,  confident  sayings  and  little  sto- 
ries, governing  the  ladies  consciences,  who 
can  persnadc  their  lords,  their  lords  will 
convert  their  tenants,  and  so  the  world  is 
all  their  own." 


I^phtCf  agaitut  EUzabtiA, 

Akcbbishof  Pakkik  concluded  the  lart 

letter  which  he  ever  wrote  to  Burleigh, 

"  with  an  old  prophetic  verse,  that  often  ss 


he  said,  recurred  to  his  head,  though  he  was 
not  much  led,  be  said,  by  worldly  prophe- 
cies :  namely  this, 
**  Ftemaa  tnorte  oadet,  pottgvam  terrain  mala 

Hereby  hinting  his  fears  of  the  Queen's  life, 
occasioned  by  those  that  now  so  neglected 
her  authority,  (he  was  speaking  of  the  sec- 
taries ;)  and  his  ^prehensions  of  formidable 
evils  that  might  fall  upon  the  nadon  afler- 

"  This  old  prophecy,"  continues  Strype, 
"  (whereof  the  Archbishop  repeated  only 
the  first  verse,  and  had  it  seems  some  weight 
with  it  in  those  times,  among  the  better 
sort  that  dreaded  the  issue  of  the  Queens 
death,}  I  have  met  with  in  the  Cotton  Li- 
brary, as  pretending  some  disaster  to  befall 
the  Queen,  and  the  invasion  and  conquest 
of  the  kingdom  by  the  king  of  Spain,  or 
some  other  king.  They  are  an  hexaslwh 
of  old  rhiming  verses,  with  an  old  transla- 
tion of  them  into  English :  as  follow. 
FiEminamorte  cadet,  postqusm  ternunmala 

tangent. 
Trans  vada  rex  veniet ;  postquam  populi 

cito  plangent. 
Trans  freta  tendentes,  nil  proficiendo  la- 

Gentes,  deplorent  illuetres  mort«  cadentcs. 
Ecce  repentina  validos  mors  stque  ruina 
Toilet,  prosternct,  nee  Gens  tua  talis  cemot. 

The  translation  foUoweth.       « 
The  common  stroke  of  death  shall  stop  a 

womans  breath. 
Great  grief  shall  then  ensue ;   and  battle 

gin  to  brew. 
A  king  shall  oer  the  stream.     The  people 

of  diis  Resme 
Shall  then  complayne  and  monme,  and  all 

in  dueyl  sojoume. 
The  saylers  ore  the  tiood  shall  do  them- 
selves no  good. 
Ne  profyt,  nor  yet  avayl,  when  Death  doth 

them  assayl. 
The  sore  stroke  repentine  of  Death  and 

great  mine. 
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Tlie  stalworthy  men  of  strength  shall  lye 

down  at  the  length 
In  field  and  eke  in  strete.     Thy  Folk  yet 

shall  not  8ee*t.** 

Life  of  Archbishop  Parker^  p.  493. 


»»^^»^^o^^^^^^^^^^w^o 


Degeneracy  of  Theological  Stadie$  in  War^ 

hurtotCs  Age* 

^  The  system  of  man,  that  is  of  ethics 
and  theology,  received  almost  as  many  im- 
provements from  the  English  divine,  dur- 
ing the  coarse  of  the  Reformation,  as  the 
system  of  nature^  amongst  the  same  people 
hath  done  since.  It  would  have  received 
more,  but  for  the  evil  influence  which  the 
corrupt  and  mistaken  politics  of  those  times 
have  had  upon  it.  For  politics  have  ever 
had  fixed  effects  on  science.  And  this  is 
natural.  What  b  strange  in  the  story  is 
that  these  studies  gradually  decay  under  an 
improved  constitution.  Insomuch  that  there 
is  now  neither  force  enough  in  the  public 
genius  to  emulate  their  forefathers,  nor 
sense  enough  to  understand  the  use  of  their 
discoveries.  It  would  be  an  invidious  task 
to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  this  degene- 
racy. It  is  sufficient,  for  our  humiliation, 
that  we  feel  the  effects.  Not  that  we  must 
suppose,  there  was  nothing  to  dishonour 
the  hi^ipier  times  which  went  before :  there 
were  too  many ;  but  then  the  mischiefs  were 
well  repaired  by  the  abundance  of  the  sur- 
rounding blessings.  This  Church,  like  a 
fair  and  vtgorous  tree,  once  teemed  with  the 
richest  and  noblest  burthen.  And  though, 
together  with  its  best  fruity  it  pushed  out 
some  hurtful  suckers,  receding  every  way 
from  the  mother  plant ;  crooked  and  mis- 
shapen if  you  will,  and  obscuring  and 
eclipsing  the  beauty  of  its  stem ;  yet  still 
there  was  something  in  their  height  and 
verdure  which  bespoke  the  generosity  of 
the  stock  they  rose  from.  She  is  now  seen 
under  all  the  marks  of  a  total  decay :  her 
top  scorched  and  blasted,  her  chief  branches 
hire  and  barren,  and  nothing  remaining  of 
thai  comeliness  which  once  invited  the  whole 
continent  to  her  shade.     The  chief  sign  of 


life  she  now  gives  is  the  exuding  from  her 
sickly  trunk  a  number  of  deformed  fun- 
guses, which  call  themselves  of  her,  because 
they  stick  upon  her  surface,  and  suck  out 
the  little  remains  of  her  sap  and  spirits.** — 
Wabburton,  Introduction  to  Julian, 


Alliance  between  Church  and  State, 

"  It,"  says  Wabbubton,  "  the  reader 
should  ask  where  this  charter,  or  treaty  of 
convention  for  the  union  of  the  two  socie- 
ties, on  the  terms  here  delivered,  is  to  be 
found  ?  we  are  enabled  to  give  him  a  satis- 
factory answer.  It  may  be  found,  we  say, 
in  the  same  archive  with  the  famous  origi- 
nal COMPACT  between  magistrate  and  peo- 
ple, so  much  insisted  on,  in  vindication  of 
the  common  rights  of  subjects.  Now  when 
a  sight  of  this  compact  hath  been  required 
of  the  defenders  of  civil  liberty,  they  held 
it  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  is  enough  for  all 
the  purposes  of  fact  and  right,  that  such 
original  compact  is  the  only  legitimate 
foundation  of  civil  society;  that  if  there 
were  no  such  ihmg  formally  executed,  there 
was  virtually  ;  that  all  differences  between 
magistrate  and  people  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated on  the  supposition  of  such  a  compact, 
and  all  government  reduced  to  the  princi- 
ples therein  laid  down  ;  for  that  the  hap- 
piness of  which  civil  society  is  productive, 
can  only  be  attained  by  it,  when  formed  on 
those  principles.  Now  something  like  this 
we  say  of  our  Alliance  between  Church 
and  State.**— Vol.  4,  p.  140. 


Elton  Hammond^s  Belief  I 

**I  bblievb  that  man  requires  religion.  I 
believe  that  there  is  no  true  religion  now 
existing.  I  believe  that  there  will  be  one. 
It  will  not,  after  1800  years  of  existence, 
be  of  questionable  truth  and  utility,  but 
perhaps  in  eighteen  years  be  entirely  spread 
over  the  earth,  an  effectual  remedy  for  all 
human  suffering,  and  a  source  of  perpetual 
joy.     It  will  not  need  immense  learnin|T  to 
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b«  understood.     It  will  be  subject  to  no 
contrOTersy, — £.  H." 

Softly  only  in  Ptter'i  Ship. 
"  EiTBi.  enim  Petri  DBTiculom  peneve- 
ratites,  cito  submei^Qt :  ipsiiu  Tero  duc- 
tu  atque  vehiculo  hominea  perveniunt  ad 
portum  Balutifl.  Tutius  profecto  eat  d>- 
vigare  quam  nalare ;  duci  a  nautia  peritlui- 
mi»,  quam  poni  solitarie  inter  maris  pro- 
cellas  et  nquarum  undai," — Bai.thas«b, 
Contra  Bohemonan  Errorei.  1494. 

Prtibyteriaa  Exhilationi. — 1644. 
"  Bt  the  good  hand  of  our  God  upon  ub, 
there  ii  a  beautiful  fabric  of  bia  House 
(as  near  as  we  can  according  to  the  Apos- 
tolical pattern)  preparing  amongst  us  ;  and 
some  such  things  as  are  already  done  to- 
wards  it,  as  will  be  of  singular  concernment 
both  in  reference  to  the  honour  of  the  Lord 
himself,  and  also  to  the  comfort  of  the  In- 
habitants. Instead  of  the  High  CommiMion, 
which  wat  a  sore  scourge  to  manj  godlj 
and  faithful  ministers,  we  have  an  honour* 
able  Committee,  that  turns  the  wheel  upon 
such  at  are  scandalous  and  unwoi^y.  In 
the  room  of  Jeroboam's  Priests,  burning  and 
shining  lighta  are  multiplied,  m  some  dark 
places  of  the  land,  which  were  fUll  of  the 
habitations  of  crueltj.  In  the  place  of  a 
long  Liturgy,  we  are  in  hope  of  a  pithy 
Directorj,  Insteadofprelatical  Rails  al>out 
the  table,  we  have  the  Scripture  Rails  of 
Church  Discipline  in  good  forwardness. 
Where  Popish  Altars  and  Crucifixes  did 
abound,  we  begin  to  see  more  of  Christ 
crucified  in  tlie  simpUuity  and  purity  of  his 
ordinances.  Instead  of  the  Prelates  Oath, 
to  establish  their  own  exorbitant  power 
with  the  appurtenances,  we  have  a  Solemn 
Covenant  with  God,  engaging  us  to  endea- 
vour Reformation,  according  to  his  Word, 
yea,  and  (be  extirpation  of  Popery,  an4  Pre- 
lacy itself.  Who  could  expect  that  such 
great  matters  should  be  easily  and  suddenly 
effected  ?"— Hiix's  Sermoa.  1644. 


Effect  of  Oie  War  in  making  Good  PeopU 
tciiling  to  give  ip  any  thing  far  Peace. 
"  Au.our  delays  and  difficulties  may  prove 
the  Lord's  method  to  fetch  off  people's  : 
rits,  to  close  more  fiilly  with  his  own  wi 
The  business  of  Church  Reformation  stuck 
here  most  of  all,  even  in  the  reluctancy  of 
the  people's  minds  against  it,  and  their  ii 
disposedness  to  comply  with  it,  as  in  good 
Jehosophat's  days.  The  high  placet  loere 
not  taken  atcay,  for  at  yet  Ae  people  had 
not  prepared  their  hearU  tatlo  the  Ood  of 
their  Father.  Our  Temple-work  was 
more  foncard,  because  the  hearts  of  the 
most  of  England  have  been  so  backtean' 
it.  Behold  here  the  adnurable  providence 
of  God,  how  he  hath  improved  the  length- 
ening of  our  Troubles  I  Hereby  he  hath  by 
little  and  little  moulded  people's  spirits  t< 
a  more  pliable  disposition,  and  made  many 
much  more  ready  to  concur  in  the  building 
of  the  Temple,  in  the  advancing  of  Refor- 
mation. 

"Whenthewars  began,  thousands  in  Eng- 
land who  in  a  humour  would  have  taken  up 
arms  to  fight  for  the  Prelacy  and  the  Service 
Book,  have  been  so  hammered  and  hewed 
by  the  continuance  of  God's  judgements 
upon  us,  that  now  they  are  come  to  T  ' 
Let  the  Parliamenl  and  Anembly  do  what  they 
uiiU  with  Prelacy  and  Liturgy,  to  the  naord 
may  be  tkeathed.  Now  truth  shall  be  wel- 
come so  they  may  have  Peace. — The  Lord 
hath  hereby  facilitated  the  rebuilding  of  his 
own  house.  There  are  wise  men  who  think 
our  Reformation  would  have  been  very  low, 
had  not  God  raised  the  spirits  of  our  Re- 
formers by  the  length  of  these  multiplied 
Troubles."— Hill's  Sermon.  1644. 


"  YoD  read  in  Isaiah,  Before  Zion  thaH 
be  redeemed  toith  Judgement,  he  will  purely 
purge  away  her  droit,  and  6ike  airay  all  her 
tin.  Here  was  much  dross  in  England, 
both  of  persons  and  things.     Wonder  n 
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if  they  be  not  snddenlj  or  easily  removed. 
Many  drossy  persons  and  things  have  been 
taken  away  by  the  length  of  these  trou- 
bles, which  otherwise  in  all  probability 
would  still  have  clogged  us.  As  in  mat- 
ters of  state,  the  civil  Sword,  being  so 
indulgent,  would  not  take  off  Delinquents, 
therefore  the  Lord  still  renews  the  com- 
mission of  the  military  Sword  to  do  justice 
till  his  counsel  be  fulfilled.  So  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Church,  many  poor  deluded  people 
in  England  were  fond  of  their  needless  cere- 
monies and  ready  to  dote  on  some  Baby- 
lonish trinkets,  who  probably  would  not 
have  been  weaned  from  them,  had  not  God 
whipped  them  off  by  the  continuance  of 
these  troubles.** — HiLii*8  Sermon,   1644. 

^  When  you  have  pulled  down  the  old 
building,  leave  no  rubbish  upon  the  place. 
It  was  an  imhappy  defect  in  former  refor- 
mations, though  some  of  the  grand  Idols 
were  removed,  yet  still  there  was  much 
Babylonish  stuff  lefl  behind,  which  now  hath 
occasioned  great  trouble.  Away  with  cere- 
monies, altars,  and  crucifixes  I  Away  with 
the  Pope*s  Canon  Law,  or  whatsoever  may 
give  any  occasion  to  Samaritan  builders  to 
make  such  a  mixture  in  the  Church  as  is 
contrary  to  the  simplicity  in  Christ.** — 
Hxix*8  Sermon,  1644. 


>MAAA^/V^M/SM^^^M  %^^^ 


Whe'prese  for  squeezing  Delinquents, 

"  This  vineyard,  whereof  God  hath  made 
yon  keepers,  cannot  but  see  that  nothing 
is  wanting  on  your  part.  For  you  have 
endeavoured  to  fence  it  by  a  settled  mi- 
litia; to  gather  out  nudignants  as  stones; 
to  plttni  it  with  men  of  piety  and  trust  as 
ehaieevines;  to  build  the  toirer  of  a  power- 
ful ministry  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  also  to 
make  a  wine-press  therein  for  the  squeezing 
of  delinquents." — John  Abbowsmith.  Ser- 
mam,  1643.  Dedicated  to  the  House  of 
Commons* 


RushworiKs  Account  of  the  Trichs  of  his 

Party, 

**  PosTBBiTT,**  says  RusHWOBTH,  in  the 
preface  to  his  first  volume,  "  should  know 
that  some  durst  write  the  truth,  whilst  other 
men*s  fancies  were  more  busy  than  their 
hands,  forging  relations,  building  and  bat- 
tering castles  in  the  air ;  publishing  speeches 
as  spoken  in  Parliament  which  were  never 
spoken  there ;  printing  declarations  which 
were  never  passed ;  relating  battles  which 
were  never  fought^  and  victories  which 
were  never  obtained  ;  dispersing  letters 
which  were  never  writ  by  the  authors,  to- 
gether with  many  such  contrivance,  to  abet 
a  party,  or  interest.  Pudet  hac  opprobria. 
Such  practices,  and  the  experience  1  had 
thereof,  and  the  impossibility  for  any  man 
in  afler  ages  to  groimd  a  true  history,  by 
relying  on  the  printed  pamphlets  in  our 
days,  which  passed  the  press  whilst  it  was 
without  controul,  obliged  me  to  all  the  pains 
and  charge  I  have  been  at  for  many  years 
together,  to  make  ft  great  Collection ;  and 
whilst  things  were  fresh  in  memory,  to  sepa- 
rate truth  from  falsehood,  things  real  irom 
things  fictitious  or  imaginary.** 


w>/»/w%^s/v\^v/w\^»/\/w>/ 


Comet  of  1618. 

"  At  this  time  there  appeared  a  Comet, 
which  gave  occasion  of  much  discourse  to 
all  sorts  of  men  :  amongst  others  a  learned 
Knight,  our  countryman  (Sir  John  llcy- 
don),  confidently  and  boldly  affirmed,  that 
such  persons  were  but  abusers,  and  did 
but  flatter  greatness,  who  gave  their  ver- 
dict, that  that  Comet  was  effectual,  as  some 
would  have  it,  or  signal,  as  others  judge 
it,  only  to  Africa,  whereby  they  laid  it  far 
enough  from  England :  when  this  Knight, 
out  of  the  consideration  of  the  space  of  the 
Zodiac  which  this  Comet  measured,  the 
inclination  of  his  sword  and  blade,  and  to 
what  place  both  the  head  and  tail  became 
vertical,  together  with  other  secrets,  said, 
that  not  only  all  Europe  to  the  elevation  of 
fifty-two  degrees  was  liable  to  its  threaten- 
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ingi,  but  Englund  especiidlj :  jea,  that  Per- 
ton  hKBiUen,  m  whose  fortune  we  arc  all  no 
\etu  embarked  tlmo  the  Poiuengcr  with  the 
nhip  a  in  the  Pilot  that  guidcil  the  nioe,  the 
truth  whereof,  eud  he,  a  few  je&ra  witt 
inaoifeat  to  all  men." — Bdsbwoitii,  toI.  1, 
p.  8. 

"  QcESH  AtiNk  died  this  year  at  Ilamp' 
ton  Court.  The  common  people,  who  were 
great  admirers  of  princes,  were  of  opinion 
that  the  Blading  Star  rather  betokened  the 
death  of  the  Queen,  than  that  cruel  and 
bloody  war  which  shortly  after  happened 
ia  Bohemia  and  other  part*  of  Germany." — 
HuaBWOBTH,  vol.  1,  p.  10. 


Jameii  Confeition  of  Ahaea,  1621. 
"  I  coNTEsa,"  RfuilJames  to  hia  Parliament 
in  1621,  "  that  when  I  looked  before  upon 
the  fjice  of  the  Gcremment,  I  thought  fas 
every  man  woidd  have  done)  that  the  peo- 
pic  were  never  so  happy  m  in  my  time. 
For  even  as  at  divers  times,  I  have  looked 
upon  many  of  my  coppices,  riding  about 
them,  and  they  appeared  on  the  outside 
very  thiek  and  well  grown,  unto  mo  ;  but 
when  I  turned  into  the  midst  of  them,  I 
found  them  all  bitl*ti  wilhin,  and  full  of 
plaing,andbaruii]MitB,like  the  apple  or  pear, 
fair  and  smooth  without,  but  when  you 
cleave  it  asunder,  you  find  it  rotten  at  heart. 
Even  10  this  kingdom.  The  External  Go- 
vernment being  as  good  a«  over  it  was,  and 
I  am  sure  as  learned  Judges  as  ever  it  had, 
and,  I  hope,  aa  honest  administering  jus- 
tice within  it ;  and  for  peace,  both  at  homo 
and  abroad,  I  may  truly  say,  more  settled 
and  longer  ladling  than  ever  any  before, 
together  with  as  great  plenty  aa  ever;  so 
as  it  was  to  bo  thought,  that  every  man 
niight  ait  in  safety  under  hiaown  vine  and 
fig-tree.  Yet  I  am  ashamed,  and  it  makes 
my  hair  stand  upright,  to  consider,  how  in 
this  ume  my  people  have  been  vexed  and 
polled  by  the  vile  exemlion  of  projeets, 
patents,  bills  of  conformity,  and  such  like; 
which  besides  the  trouble  of  mj  people. 


have  more  exhausted  their  purses  liian  many 
subsidies  would  have  done." — Rushwort^ 
vol.  ],p.  26. 

Jetuitt  acting  Ike  Parittnt.   Thii  Oie  ttrvngsl 
fact  upon  the  subject,  if  the  date  be  ear- 

A  {.BTTBR,  said  to  have  been  found  amcng 
the  papers  of  some  Jesuits  at  Clerkemrcll 
in  IG27,  has  these  passages.  "When.  K. 
James  lived  (you  know)  he  was  rery  *io- 
Icnt  against  Arminianiam,  and  interrupted, 
with  his  pestilent  wit  and  deep  learning, 
our  strong  designs  in  Holland.  Now  we 
have  planted  that  sovereign  drug  Armi- 
ntaiiism,  which  we  hope  will  pui^  the 
Protestants  from  their  heresy  ;  and  it  flon- 
risheth,  and  bears  fruit  in  clue  season.  The 
materials  which  build  up  our  bulwark  are 
the  Projectors  and  Sugars  of  all  ranks  and 
qnalities.  Howsoever  both  these  Factions 
cooperate  to  destroy  the  Parliament,  and  to 
introduce  a  new  species  and  form  of  Govern- 
ment, which  is  Oligarchy.  These  serve  as 
direct  mciliums  and  instruments  to  our  end, 
which  is  the  Universal  Catholic  Monarchy. 
Our  foundation  niuat  be  mutation. — I  can. 
not  choose  but  laugh  to  see  how  some  of  our 
own  coat  have  accoutred  themeelves ;  jou 
would  scarce  know  them,  if  you  saw  them : 
and  it  is  admirable  how  in  speech  and  Tea' 
tnre  they  act  the  Puritan.  TTie  Cambridge 
scholars,  to  their  wofiil  experience,  shall  sec 
we  can  act  the  Puritans  a  little  better  than 
ihey  have  done  the  Jesuits.  They  have 
abused  our  sacred  patron,  St.  Ignatius,  in 
jest,  but  we  will  make  them  smart  for  it  in 
earnest." — RvsnwoaTB,  vol,  1,  p.  4TS. 

■Sir  Hfiijamin  Budgard,  vpoB  Reatont  of 

Slate. 
"TitaK!n|{,"«aid  SirltenjamitiRudyard, 
"  IS  n  giml  man ;  uii)  it  is  no  diminution 
to  a  Kiiiii  to  Im  ealletl  so.  lie  halh  already 
intimated  unto  it*  by  a  message,  that  he 
doth  willingly  glvo  way  to  have  the  abuse 
of  power  reformed  i  by  which  I  do  verily 
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believe,  he  doth  verj  well  understand  what 
a  miserable  Power  it  is  which  hath  produced 
so  much  weakness  to  himself  and  to  the 
kingdom :  and  it  is  our  happiness  that  he  is 
so  ready  to  redress  it. — For  mine  own  part 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  that  old  decrepit 
law,  Aiagna  Charta,  which  hath  been  kept 
so  long,  and  lien  bed-rid,  as  it  were,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  it  walk  abroad  again  with 
new  vigour  and  lustre,  attended  and  fol- 
lowed with  the  other  six  statutes :  question- 
less it  will  be  a  great  heartening  to  all  the 
People. — As  for  intrinsical  power  and  reason 
of  state,  they  are  matters  in  the  clouds, 
where  I  desire  we  may  leave  them,  and  not 
meddle  with  them  at  all,  lest  by  the  way  of 
admittance  we  may  lose  somewhat  of  that 
which  is  our  own  already.  Tet  this  by  the 
way  I  will  say  of  Reason  of  State,  that  in  the 
latitude  by  which  *tis  used,  it  hath  eaten  out 
almost,  not  only  the  Laws,  but  all  the  Reli- 
gion of  Christendom.** — Rcsuwobth,  part 
1,  p.  552. 


\/^^A^^^^^^^^k^^^^^^^^^^K 


Sir  Beiyamin  Rudyard  upon  Moderation. 

"  I  WILL  remember  you  of  one  precept," 
said  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  "  and  that  of 
the  wisest  man.  Be  not  over  wise ;  he  not  over 
just:  and  he  gives  his  reason, ybr  why  wilt 
thou  be  desolate  f — K  Justice  and  Wisdom 
may  be  stretched  to  desolation,  let  us  thereby 
learn  that  Moderation  is  the  Virtue  of  Vir- 
tues, and  Wisdom  of  Wisdoms.  Let  it  be 
our  master-piece  so  to  carry  the  business, 
that  we  may  keep  Parliaments  on  foot ;  for 
as  long  as  they  be  frequent,  there  will  be 
no  irregular  Power,  which,  though  it  cannot 
be  broken  at  once,  yet  in  short  time  it  will 
be  made  and  mouldered  away.  There  can 
be  no  total  or  final  loss  of  liberties  as  long  as 
they  last :  what  we  cannot  get  at  one  time, 
we  shall  have  at  another.** — Rushwobth, 
part  1,  p.  552. 


^^^W\^^^V^^%^^V^%/^^/\^^p^ 


Goad,  against  Uniformity. 

**  ExTBBx AL  forms  are  the  rudiments 
and  elements  of  children,  with  which  state 
there  is  no  uniformity  consistent,  there  be- 


;^ 


ing  in  it  so  many  several  statures  and  ages. 
And  the  design  of  Uniformity  is  from  none 
but  Satan,  to  kill  Clirist  whilst  he  is  a 
child,  and  stifle  him  in  his  swadling  clothes, 
though  the  pretence  be,  with  Herod,  to  give 
him  honour  and  w<jn<hip.** — Christopher 
Goad,  Pre/ace  to  WiUiam  DeU's  Works. 

ArminianUm. 

""  I  DESIRE,**  said  Mr.  Rous,  ^  that  we  may 
consider  the  increase  of  Arminianism,  an 
error  that  makes  the  Grace  of  God  lackey 
it  afler  the  Will  of  Man,  that  makes  the 
sheep  to  keep  the  shepherd,  and  makes  a 
mortal  seed  of  an  immortal  God.     Yea,  I 
desire  that  we  may  look  into  the  very  belly 
and  bowels  of  this  Trojan  Horse,  to  see  if 
there  be  not  men  in  it  ready  to  open  the 
gates  to  Romish  tyranny,  and  Spanish  mo* 
narchy.     For  an  Arminian  is  the  spawn  of 
a  Papist;  and  if  there  come  the  warmth 
of  favour  upon  him,  you  shall  see  him  turn 
into  one  of  those  Frogs  that  rise  out  of  the 
bottomless  pit.     And  if  you  mark  it  well, 
you  shall  see  an  Arminian  reaching  out  his 
hand  to  a  Papist,  a  Papist  to  a  Jesuit,  a 
Jesuit  gives  one  hand  to  the  Pope,  another 
to  the  King  of  Spain ;  and  these  men  hav- 
ing kindled  a  fire  in  our  neighbour  coun- 
try, now  they  have  brought  over  some  of  it 
hither,  to  set  on  flame  this  kingdom  also.** — 
RusHwoRTH,  part  1,  p.  645. 


^^V^^^^^^^^^V^'VW^^^^^S 


Sale  of  Arms  to  the  Savages. 
The  sale  of  swords,  pikes,  muskets, 
match,  powder,  shot,  &c.,  to  the  savages  of 
New  England,  had  been  forbidden  both  by 
James  and  Charles  I.  as  an  insufferable 
abuse. — Rushwobth,  part  2,  vol.  1,  p.  75. 

Covenant  proposed^  1628. 

"If,**  said  Rous,"aman  meet  a  dog  alone, 
the  dog  is  fearful,  though  never  8o  fierce  by 
nature  ;  but  if  that  dog  have  his  master 
by  him,  he  will  set  upon  that  man  from 
whom  he  fled  before,   lliis  shows  that  lower 
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DiLtiiret  being  biiclted  with  the  higher,  in- 
crease in  courige  and  itrengtli ;  and  ccr* 
tainlymim  being  backed  with  Omoipotency, 

a  Vind  of  Oionipotenry.  All  tlungE  are 
poEgible  to  him  that  believeth  ;  and  where 
all  diiiigB  ore  possible,  there  is  ft  kind  of 
Omnipntence.  Whererore  let  ua  now,  by 
.imoua  consent  and  resolution  nf  us 
ftll,  iniike  a  vow  and  covenant  henceforth  to 
hold  fnst,  I  say,  to  hold  fast  our  God  and 

r  Religion,  and  tbiin  may  we  froiD  hence- 
(brth  certainly  expect  prosperity  on  this 
kingdom  and  nation.  And  to  this  Covenant 
let  every  man  soy  Amen." — Kvshworth, 
part  ],  p.  64€. 

Saola  to  be  anperaeded  by  Failh. 

■'Wearealniostot  the  endof  Books,"  says 
CnaisTOFUER  Goas  in  the  Preface  to^Vil- 
liam  Dell's  Works : — "  these  pnper-works  are 

r  preaching  their  own  funerals.  Whilst 
they  are  holding  forth  the  spirit,  the  letter 
is  grown  old,  and  ts  dying  into  the  newness 
of  the  spirit,  into  which  all  things  shall  be 
resdved," 

BirOt  nf  Charla  ilie  Second. 
"Om  the  29th  of  May,  Prince  Chnrles  wm 
bom,  a  little  before  one  of  the  clock  in  the 
aflemoon;  andtheBbhopof  London  had  the 
honour  to  see  bini,  before  be  was  an  hour 
old.  At  his  birth  there  appeared  a  Star 
visible  that  very  time  of  die  day,  when  the 
King  rode  to  St.  Paul's  Church  to  give 
thanks  to  God  for  the  Queen's  safe  delivery 
of  a  Son.  But  this  Star  then  appearing, 
some  say  was  the  Planet  Venus,  others 
Mercury,  the  sign  of  blerlin's  prophecy  : 
'  the  splendour  of  the  Sun  shall  languish 
by  the  paleness  of  Mercury,  and  it  shall  be 
dreadful  to  the  beholders.'  Any  Planet, 
says  the  Astrologer,  within  its  degrees  of 
the  Sun,  is  very  untortnnate  ;  and  Mercnry 
being  the  Lord  of  the  Ascendant  and  Hid- 
HcRven,  was  a  chief  »ignificator  of  the  Prince 
his  person,  who  being  afflii-tcd  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Sun,  yet  miraculously  God  did 


by  his  power  make  this  Star  shine  bright 
in  a  clear  sun-shine  day,  which  woe  contrary 
to  Nature." — Rl'shworth,  part  2,  vol.  1, 


Taking  of  Briitoi. 


"  I  CAN  truly  and  ]iarticularly  say,"  auys 
William  Dbll, — "(let  them  that  will  nrpdi 
be  offended,  stumble  and  fall  at  it) — that 
Bristol  was  conquered  by  faith,  more  than 
by  force  :  it  was  conquered  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Godly  by  fnith,  before  they  stretched 
forth  a  hand  against  it ;  and  they  went  not 
BO  much  to  storm  it,  as  to  take  it,  in  the 
ofP^Oi."— P.  73. 


Declaration  concerning  SjmrU. 
Ktsb  Jakes  in  his  Declaration  concern- 
ing Lawful  Sports  (161B)  states  "that  in  his 
progreia  through  Lancashire  he  did  justly 
rebuke  some  Puritans  and  Precise  peopli> 
and  took  order  that  the  like  unlawfid  car- 
riage should  not  be  used  bj  any  of  them 
hereafter,  in  the  prohibiting  and  unlawful 
punishment  of  his  good  people  for  using 
Ihoir  lawful  recreations  and  honest  exercises 
upon  Sundays  and  other  holydays,  after  the 
afternoon  sermon  or  service. — With  his  own 
cars  he  heard  the  general  complaint  of  his 
people  that  they  were  barred  Irom  all  law- 
ful recreations  and  exercise  upon  the  Sun- 
days after  noon,  a^cr  the  ending  of  all  divine 
service ;  which,  be  said,  could  not  but  pro- 
duce two  evils ;  the  one,  the  hindering  the 
conversion  of  many,  whom  their  Priests  will 
lake  occasion  hereby  to  vex,  persuading 
them  that  no  honest  mirth  or  recreation  is 
lawful  or  tolerable  in  the  religion  which 
the  King  profusseth,  and  which  cannot  but 
breed  a  great  cUscontentment  in  his  people's 
hearts,  especially  of  such  as  are  peradven- 
ture  upon  the  point  of  turning :  the  other 
inconvenience  is,  that  this  prohibition  bar- 
reth  the  conmioa  and  meaner  aort  of  jieople 
from  using  such  exercises  as  may  make 
their  bodies  more  able  for  war  when  his  Ma- 
jesty, or  bis  successorB,  shall  have  occasion 
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to  nH  tliem ;  and  b  place  thereof  aets  up 
tipiding  Mod  filtli;  dmnkeiuiesi,  and  breedi 
•  nnmber  of  idle  and  discontented  ipeeches 
is  Uiur  Alebcmaet.  For  when  ahaU  the  com- 
mom  ptoptnhmy^  leave  to  ezerciBe,  if  not  npon 
tke  Snndaji  and  hoIjdaTi,  teeing  they  moat 
qtplj  ihtir  labour,  and  win  their  living,  on 
all workmg daft f  Ttierefiire,theKingaaid, 
Ua  expreat  pleamre  wai  that  no  lawAil  re- 
ovation  diould  be  barred  to  hia  good  peiqile 
which  did  not  tend  to  the  breach  of  the 
laws  of  thia  kingdom  and  canonj  of  the 
Chnrch  :  that  after  the  end  of  divine  aervice 
hia  good  people  be  not  diatDrbed,  letted,  or 
diacoaraged  from  anj  lawful  recreation, 
mcli  at  dancing,  dther  mot  or  women ; 
archei7  fw  men  ;  leaping,  vaulting,  or  mj 
other  ioch  harmleu  recreation ;  nor  from 
baviag  of  Uaj  Gamea,  Whitson-AIes,  and 
Horice-Danoea  j  and  theMttingupofMaj- 
polM,  and  other  iports  therewith  nsed ;  ra 
M  the  mme  be  had  in  due  and  convenient 
tine,  without  impediment  or  n^lect  of 
divine  aervioe.  And  that  women  should 
have  leave  to  carrj  mahea  to  the  church 
for  the  decoring  of  it,  according  to  Iheir  old 
cnatom.  Bnt  withall  he  prohibited  all  un- 
lawfid  games  to  be  used  upon  Sundaje  only, 
as  Bear  and  Bnll'baitings,  Interludes,  and 
at  alt  times  in  the  meaner  sort  of  people,  b  j 
law  prohibited.  Bowling.  And  he  barred 
from  this  libertj  all  known  recuiants  who 
abatMned  from  coming  to  divine  service, 
being  therefore  unworthj  of  anj  lawfol  re- 
creation after  the  service,  that  would  not 
first  come  to  &e  church  and  serve  God  : 
and  in  like  sort  he  prohibited  them  to  anj 
who,  though  conform  b  rdigion,  had  not 
been  present  in  the  church,  at  the  service  of 
God,  before  their  going  to  the  said  recre- 
ataona.  His  pleasure  likewise  was,  that  the; 
to  whom  it  belonged  in  office,  should  present 
and  iharpl;  punish  all  such  as,  in  abnse  of 
this  his  liberty,  would  use  these  exercises 
before  the  end  of  all  divine  services  for 
that  daj.  He  commanded  that  every  per- 
son shmdd  reeort  to  his  own  parish  church, 
and  each  pariah  use  these  recreations  by 
ttadf,  and  prohilnted  any  ofionsive  weapons 


to  he  carried  or  used  in  the  said  times  of 
recreation." — Bcsbwomtb,  part  2,  vol.  1, 
p.  198.  

AvlAorib/  in  Matter  of  Religion  demed, 
"  No  Princes  or  Magistrates  in  the  world," 
says  WiujAM  Dsu.,  "  have  any  power  to 
forbid  the  preaching  of  the  everlasting  Gos- 
pel,— or  of  any  one  truth  of  it,  though  never 
so  cross  to  their  designs.  Andif  theyshould, 
yet  hereon  ought  we  to  know  no  more  obe- 
dience than  Peter  and  John  did  here.  We 
ought  to  obey  God  and  not  them,  and  to 
make  known  the  whole  mind  of  God,  though 
it  be  never  so  contrary  to  their  mind  ;  afWr 
the  example  of  Peter  and  John,  who  having 
received  this  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  held 
on  their  ministry  ogiinat  all  the  counter- 
mands and  threatenings  and  punishments  of 
the  magistrates."— P.  26. 


HoBii'i  Trumps. 
Teu  figure  of  speech  seems  to  have  been 
a  favourite  one  with  Hollis.  Speaking  with 
well-merited  eulogium  of  Sir  Randal  Crew, 
"  He  kept  his  innocency,"  said  he,  "  when 
others  let  theirs  go,  when  himself  and  com- 
monwealth were  alike  deserted,  which  raises 
his  merit  to  a  h^her  pitch.  For  to  be  ho- 
nest when  every  body  else  is  honest,  when 
honesty  is  in  fashion,  and  is  Trump  (as  I 
may  say),  is  nothing  so  meritorious :  but  to 
stand  ajone  in  the  breach,  to  own  honesty 
when  others  dare  not  do  it,  cannot  be  suffi- 
dentiy  applauded,  nor  suffidenUy  rewarded. 
And  that  did  thia  good  old  man  do ;  in  a 
time  of  general  desertion  he  preserved  him- 
self pure  and  ontunted." — Rushwobtb, 
part  2,  vol.  2,  p,  13J9. 


TJie  Spirit  emptiet  Ot  Vttieti. 

"  Thb  works  of  the  Spirit,  whereby  he 
first  prepares  us  for  himseU*,  and  then  enter* 
tains  himself  in  us,  are  these  two  especially : 
Ist,  he  empties  us ;  and  Snd,  he  fills  us  with 
himself,  whom  be  hath  made  empty. 

"1.  He  empties  us :  and  this  emptying  u 


the  first  and  chief  work  of  the  Spirit  upon 
the  Elect,  whereby  he  prepares  them  to  re- 
ceive himself.  For  the  more  empty  a  man 
is  of  other  things,  the  more  capable  he  is  of 
the  Spirit.  If  you  would  fill  a  vessel  with 
any  other  liquor  than  it  holds,  you  must 
first  empty  it  of  all  that  is  in  it  before  :  if 
you  would  fill  it  with  wine  you  must  empty 
it  of  beer,  or  water,  if  any  such  liquor  be  in 
it.  For  two  material  things  cannot  possibly 
subsist  in  the  same  place,  at  the  same  time, 
the  substances  of  each  being  safe  and  soimd. 
And  80  if  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  Gk>d, 
must  come  into  us,  all  mortal  and  unstable 
creatures,  together  with  sin,  and  ourselves, 
and  whatever  else  is  in  us,  must  go  forth. 
Human  reason,  and  human  wisdom,  and 
righteousness  and  power  and  knowledge, 
cannot  receive  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  we 
must  be  emptied  of  these,  if  ever  we  would 
receive  him." — Wiu^iam  Deli^  p.  44. 


Naseby  won  by  Faith. 

"  Thbouoh  Faith,"  says  Wiixiam  Dejj^ 
"  one  of  them  [the  Grodly]  hath  chased  ten, 
and  ten  put  an  hundred  to  flight,  and  an  hun- 
dred a  thousand.  And  this  was  performed 
in  the  very  letter  of  it,  at  that  famous  and 
memorable  battle  at  Naseby." — P.  74. 


^^^^'W^^^^^^^'^^/^^^^^^W 


Majority  of  Young  Smnts. 

^  On£  thing  that  is  remarkable  touching 
the  increase  of  the  Church  at  this  day,  is 
this  :  That  where  Christ  sends  the  minis- 
tration of  the  Spirit,  there  many  young 
people  are  brought  in  to  Christ,  as  being 
most  free  from  the  foams  of  the  former  age, 
and  from  the  doctrines  and  traditions  of 
men,  taught  and  received  instead  of  the 
pure  and  unmixed  word  of  God ;  whereas 
many  old  professors,  who  are  wholly  in  the 
form,  prove  the  greatest  enemies  to  Uie 
power  of  Godliness ;  and  thus  the  first  are 
the  last,  and  the  last  first."  —  William 
Dell,  p.  70. 


/_ 


Hypocrites. 

"  Many  men,"  says  Ben  Jonson,  "  be- 
lieve not  themselves  what  they  would  per- 
suade others  ;  and  less  do  the  things  which 
they  would  impose  on  others  :  but  least  of 
all  know  what  they  themselves  most  con- 
fidently boast.  Only  they  set  the  sign  of 
the  cross  over  their  outer  doors,  and  sacri- 
fice to  their  gut  and  their  groin  in  their 
secret  closets." — Discoveries. 


RushworiKs  Malus  Animus  against  the  Con' 

vocation, 

1636.  "About  this  time  the  New  Statutes 
for  the  University  of  Oxford  were  finished 
and  published  in  Convocation. 

"  The  Preface  to  those  Statutes  disparaged 
King  Edward's  times  and  government,  de- 
claring that  the  discipline  of  the  University 
was  then  discomposed  and  troubled  by  that 
King's  injunctions,  and  the  flattering  no- 
velty of  the  age  ;  and  that  it  did  revive  and 
flourish  again  in  Queen  Mary's  days,  under 
the  government  of  Cardinal  Pole  ;  when, 
by  the  much-to-be-desired  felicity  of  those 
times,  an  in-bred  candour  supplied  the  de- 
fect of  statutes." — Rushwobth,  part  2,  vol. 
1,  p.  324. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  malus  animus 
with  which  Rushworth's  Collections  are 
made. 

Monopolies. 

**  Mb.  Speakeb,  I  have  but  one  grievance 
more  to  offer  unto  you,  but  this  one  com- 
prizeth  many.  It  is  a  nest  of  wasps,  or 
swarm  of  vermin  which  have  overcrept  the 
land.  I  mean  the  Monopolies  and  Pollers 
of  the  people :  these,  like  the  Frogs  of  Egypt, 
have  gotten  possession  of  our  dwellings,  and 
we  have  scarce  a  room  free  from  them. 
They  sup  in  our  cup.  They  dip  in  our  dish. 
They  sit  by  our  fire.  We  find  them  in  the 
dye-fat,  wash-bowl,  ainl  powdering  tub. 
They  share  with  the  butler  in  his  box.  They 
have  marked  and  sealed  us  from  head  to 
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foot.     Mr.  Speaker,  tlieT  will  &o;  bore  cs  a     xhu±  ;r«-it«;-r«^:r»  L^i  < 

pin.    We  maj  not  baj  our  own  c^ioi&s  ]  ese^i  to  ii»t  ju^-r^  Ti»r7  a»:-w  LtAiT — E 


* 


witlioiittlieirlirokage.  Tliesearetbeleecbes 
that  liaTe  sacked  the  eoamwawealth  so  - 
hard,  that  it  is  almost  becDinebectnL  A  ad,  * 
Mr.  ^leaker,  some  of  these  are  aihasked  of 
their  right  names.  Ther  haxe  a  rizar^i  to 
hide  the  brand  m^de  br  that  TXfd  law  fn 
the  last  Parliament  of  King  Ja3>e« :  tirfr 
shelter  themselTes  under  the  nazae  of  a  c«:<r- 
poration :  ther  make  bre-laws  which  fcrre 
their  turn  to  squeeze  us,  and  fill  thesr 
purses.  Unfaoe  these,  and  thej  wiS  poT'Te 
as  bad  cards  as  anr  in  the  f ^L-k.  TIkss« 
are  not  pettT'<^pmeiu  but  wL^lesale  i&en. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  hare  echoed  to  rou  the  rrS«!§ 
of  the  kingdom.* — SirJokm  Cmlpeper,  16X^. 
— RcsHwoBTB,  part  2,  toL  2,  p.  917. 


^^0*0*0^^^0^0^0^0^0*0*0*090*0*0^0^10^ 


Corrmpiiom  of  the  Jmdgtt, 

**'  Thkkk  cannot,**  said  Hide,  speaking 
against  the  Judges  in  the  case  of  Ship-mooeT. 
^  be  a  greater  instance  of  a  f  iek  and  languish- 
ing commonwealth  than  the  business  of 
this  daj. — ^*Tis  no  marvel  that  an  imegular, 
extraragant,  arbitrary  Power,  like  a  tor- 
rent,  hath  broke  in  upon  us,  when  our  banks 
and  our  bulwarks,  the  Laws,  were  in  the 
custody  of  such  persons.  Men  who  had 
lost  their  innocence  could  not  preserre  their 
courage ;  nor  could  we  look  that  ther  who 
had  so  Tisiblj  undone  us  themselves,  should 
have  the  virtue  or  credit  to  rescue  us  from 
the  oppression  of  other  men.  *Twas  said 
bj  one  who  alwavs  spoke  excellentlv,  that 
the  Twelve  Judges  were  like  the  Twelve 
Liou(  under  the  throne  of  Solomon, — under 
the  throne  in  obedience,  but  jet  lions. 
Your  Lordships  shall  this  da j  hear  of  six, 
who  (be  thej  what  thej  will  be  else)  were 
BO  Lioos ;  but  who  upon  vulgar  fears  de- 
livered up  the  precious  forts  thej  were 
trusted  with,  almost  without  assault,  and  in 
a  tame  easj  trance  of  flatterj  and  servitude, 
loat  ipd  forfeited,  riiamefullj  forfeited,  that 
repotatioo,  awe  and  reverence,  which  the 
wisdom,  courage  and  gravitj  of  their  vener- 


pors  2.  T  ^  iL  ;«.  1146. 
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I'>«0.  "*  A  YiMJULS^iST  iask  in^;^«d  sad 

Cl:;:r.i.  i-er^  :•:  ah«r.  ttt  ije:^'^*^  </o%r 
KrIIji.t  to  r^dj-'j*.  A&i  Sazxta  C 
{:<^iCS±Zked.  tha:  t£  a  m^A  W4 
iMtrmisti$  PmriSamju  ^ecsnz  VzsrsaxA  afitie. 
c-cr  .Vrt>:k:«  aztfi  th^  Bel^ictt  wjM.  tf^jci 
l«j:  i^Tv-ed.  Tbey  have  »  brucgiEt  h  to  jam 
tkh:  u:>3er  the  sjB&e  </  ParilaBS  sZ! 


i: 


zxtt  is  tra&ded:  a&i 


a  few  bar  i 
wonis  ^xbtft  Jesuits,  all  F«perj  if  ojcuut^ 
naa««d. 

~  Whrfloev«r  fq^zares  hif  aetirAf  bj  icj 
rule,  other  divizke  or  w»rf.«*t  ^  it  a  Puri- 
tan :  whfjiff0trt*T  wooM  be  gvr«5Xi«»i  bv  the 
King*f  Laws,  btr  it  a  Puritan. 


is.  to  nuJi^e  all  those  of  the  rdSgyjo  to  be 
the  fusp5«r^ed  f  «artv  of  the  kinp^jvk.  If  we 
seair^  our  t\.11z>a^  we  iLall  cut  c^  a&d  d^- 
f«ax  manv  pSois  iLux  are  now  on  iof/L  bv 
them  and  others.  Believe  it.  Sir.  r»:ijgioo 
hath  been  for  a  kAg  time,  and  stOI  is,  the 
great  design  u]wn  this  kingdrj«n.  It  ii  a 
known  and  pr^rtised  principle,  that  thej 
wbo  would  intrr^iooe  another  relipoo  into 
the  Church  mu^t  £r«t  trouble  and  ditorder 
the  government  of  the  State,  that  so  thej 
mav  work  their  ends  in  the  confusioo  which 
now  lies  at  the  door.** — Sir  BemfajmU  Bmd' 
j^anL — BcffHwoBTB,  part  2,  voL2,  p.  1S55. 


^t0t0*0*0^0*0*^0*0*0^0*0*0^0*^^*0*0^ 


1629.  **"  Tbs  Ladj  Lanreoce,  tor  turning 
up  the  back  parts  of  a  child  at  the  foot, 
when  the  Flaintiff  would  and  should  have 
signed  it  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which 
WM  proved,  but  not  charged  bj  the  Bill, 
was  recommended  to  the  High  Conmiission 
Court.** — BcsHWOBTB,  part  2,  vcJ.  2,  ap- 
pendix, p.  27. 


ROGER  NORTH  — RUSHWORTH. 


Independent  laiolemnce. 
"  Hia  first  master  was  one  Mr.  Willia  that 
kept  a  Kbool  at  Wewortb.  TImt  man  wa« 
a  rigiil  Fresbjterian,  an<l  his  wife  a  furious 
Independant.  Those  two  sects  at  that  time 
contended  for  prceoiinenuu  in  tjn'amiy,  and 
reding  the  fruits  of  too  succeaaAiI  rebellion ; 
wliicii  conjured  up  a  spirit  of  nppojition  he- 
i»ixl  Ihem,  flo  that  they  hnted  each  other 
nore  tluui  either  the  Bishupn  or  even  Papists 
IticmsetTCs.  Such  is  the  ordinary  curse  of 
God  upon  men  permitted  to  prosper  in 
wickedness.  And  this  iroman  was  so  lealous 
n  her  way,  that  thinking  it  a  sin,  she  would 
scarce  let  her  carnal  husband  have  conjugal 
intimacj-  with  her." — Rooeb  North,  Life 
o/Zord  Keeper  auildfonl,  vol.  I,  p.  11. 


"  The  arms  of  a  plkeinan  are,  gorget,  cu- 
rats,  head-piece,  sworil,  girdle  uid  luingcrs. 
[nuskettier  are,  a  musket, 
a  rest,  bandelicrs,  head-piece,  sword,  girdle 
and  hangers. 

"  Tlie  arms  of  horsemen,  cuimssiers,  are 
a  gorget,  curats,  cutases,  pouldrons,  vam- 
braces,  a  Ictl  hand  gauntlet,  taces,  euisaea,  a 
cask,  a  sword,  girdle  and  hangers,  a  case  of 
pistols,  firelocks,  saddle,  bridle,  bit,  petrel, 
crupper,  with  the  leathers  belonging  to 
fasten  his  pistols,  and  his  necessary  sock  of 
carriage,  and  a  good  horse  to  mount  on. 

"  The  arms  of  a  harquebuaier,  or  dragoon, 
which  hath  succeeded  in  the  pWc  of  light- 
horsemcD  (and  are  indeed  of  siugalar  use 
almost  in  oil  actions  of  war)  the  arms  are  a 
good  faarquebuss  or  dragoon,  fitted  witli  an 

n  work,  to  be  carried  in  a  belt,  a  belt 
with  a  flask,  priming-box,  key,  and  bullet- 
bag,  on  open  head  piece  with  cheeks,  a  good 
buff-ooat  with  deep  skirts,  sword,  girdle  and 
hangera,  a  saddle,  bridle,  bit,  petrel,  crup- 
per, with  straps  for  hia  sack  of  necessaries, 
a  horse  of  less  force  and  less  price  than 
'■  —Imtruetiaiu  for  Miutert 

d  Arme,  1631.— Rusbwobtb,  part  2,  vol. 
2,  appendix,  p.  137. 


m 


"  It  is  required  that  the  muskets  be  all 
of  a  bore,  the  pikes  of  a  length.  But  to  the 
end  this  course  may  not  by  a  sudden  alter- 
ation turn  to  a  general  charge  and  burthen 
upon  the  people,  the  Lords  Lieutenants 
and  the  Deputj  Lieutenant*  are  rather  to 
use  the  way  of  advice  and  encouragement, 
as  a  matter  which  will  be  very  acceptable 
to  his  Majesty,  who  will  take  notice  of  the 
afiection  of  such  as  shall  most  readily  pro- 
vide arms  according  to  this  order,  than  to 
enforce  a  present  general  olxervation  there- 
of. But  in  case  where  the  arms  shall  be 
decayed  and  must  be  rencwwl,  this  order  is 
to  be  strictly  observedi — A  principal  care 
is  to  be  token  for  the  provision  of  the  arms, 
that  they  may  be  provided  at  such  rates  as 
tbej  are  truly  worth,  that  the  people  be  not 
subject  to  the  abuse  of  undertakers  for 
those  busineasea." — lastructioiu/or  Mvtbrt 
and  Ama,  1631. — Rusiiwoaru,  part  3,  vol. 
2,  appendix,  pp.  137,  13S. 


DucipUne. 

"  In  the  exercise  of  the  Foot-troops,  the 
Companies  arc  to  be  of  hundreds  only,  be- 
sides Officers,  that  they  may  be  w  much  the 
nearer  together,  to  be  trained  and  exercised 
with  lesB  pains  to  the  soldiers,  and  less  loss 
of  time  when  they  sbuU  be  called  together 
by  their  Captain. 

"The  Company  is  to  bedivided  into  Files 
of  ten  in  a  File.  The  file  ii  to  be  distin- 
guished into  a  Leader,  a  Bringer-up,  two 
Middle-men,  and  three  between  the  Leader 
and  his  Middle-man,  and  three  between  the 
Bringer-up  and  his  Middle-man.  When  Ihe 
Companies  come  togetlier,  lhi:y  aru  to  be 
exercised  ten  in  depth  (as  the  proporlioa 
best  fitted  to  receive  all  charges,  and  per- 
form all  executions).     But  in  cases  of  ne- 

be  requisite  to  reduce  them  into  five  in 

file;  and  then  those  two  Middle-men  become 

Bringurs-up,  and  then  have  a  kind  of  charge 

the  Lender  and 
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Sbb  Am^or-^S 


tke  practice  of 
It  ii  Bot  ■taaden 
■krald  bedrs«« 


of  tkc  soldien  im 
aod  order.    For 
tike  wkole  CooEmenies 
tuggthcr  to  be  exercised. 


hnij  dajs  (es  it  luitb  been  for- 
nerlj  used  Car  tbe  Bov)  the  Leader,  Brin^ 
er-iim  or  Middle-Bnen  shoold  exercise  to- 
gether vkb  the  whole  file,  or  sadi  a  pert  as 
dwdk  aaost  ooaTenient  for  him.  And  fur- 
ther that  once  in  a  moDth  or  six  wedcs,  the 
Captain,  Lieutenant,  or  Ancient  maj  (with 
the  knowk^e  of  the  Deputy  Lieutenant 
that  dwells  next  him)  upon  a  holj  daj 
exercise  a  squadron  of  his  Company,  or  the 
whole,  as  shall  seem  good  to  the  Deputy 


'^ The  like  fimn  for  the  Horse:  But  it  is 
to  be  obserred  that  the  files  of  horse  are 
BCTer  to  be  abore  six,  but  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  Leader,  Bringer-up,  and  two 
Middle-men  ;  and  to  be  doubled  to  three 
deep  upon  occasion.** — InUmcHotuforMmi' 
ten  ami  Arwu^  1631. — ^Rushwobth,  part  2, 
▼oL  2,  appendix,  pp.  137,  138. 
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Hugh  Peters. 
not  any  thing,**  says  Rogbb 
KoBTH  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Guildford, 
**  which  he  did  not,  if  he  might,  yisit,  for 
his  information  as  well  as  diversion ;  as  en- 
gines, shews,  lectures,  and  even  so  low  as  to 
hear  Hugh  Peters  preach." — ^Vol.  1,  p.  47. 


^^^f*fs0*f<^*^»****f<f*^f'^^t>nm 


Horse  Soldiers. 

**  A  srsciAL  care  and  order  nliust  be  taken 
that  til  those  that  find  a  man  to  serve  on 
horseback,  whether  they  find  the  horse  or 
the  man,  or  both,  must  not  change  the  horse 
or  man,  at  their  pleasure  :  for  so  it  would 
be  every  day  to  practise  a  new  man,  or  a 
new  horse,  and  the  exercise  be  made  vain. 
But  they  must  take  into  consideration,  that 
^  man  and  horse  designed  to  the  service 
of  the  King,  hath  (by  the  intention  of  the 
law)  been  dedicated  so  to  the  interest  of 


the  King;,  as  they  must  ahrayt  be  in  readi* 
neas  at  the  call  of  the  Kill's  offic^erik  and 
■ay  not  be  changed  without  the  knowk^p^ 
and  consent  of  the  Captain,  or  Deputy 
Lieutenant  next  adjoining,  or  by  warrant 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  And  thb  with 
this  only  limitation,  that  another  sufficient 
man  or  horse  be  supplied  in  the  room  of  the 
man  or  hone  made  deficient,  fix*  a  just  cause 
w^  approved  of.** — Imttrwciimsfbr  Afaiirri 
ami  Jbrns^  1631. — Rcsbwobth,  part  2.  vol. 
2,  i4>pendix,  p.  138. 


ABiamees. 

"•  AiJjAHCBS,**  said  Sir  Benjamin  Rud- 
yard,  ^  do  serve  weU  to  make  up  a  present 
breach,  or  mutually  to  strengthen  those 
states  who  have  the  same  ends.  But  politic 
bodies  have  no  natural  affections ;  they  are 
guided  by  particular  interest ;  and  beyond 
that  are  not  to  be  trusted.** — Rushwobth, 
part  3,  vol.  1,  p.  381. 


^»^^^^«»«MM»<MMMMM«M«>* 


^  Amongst  the  Papists  there  is  one  ac- 
knowledged supreme  Pope;  supreme  in  ho- 
nour, order,  and  in  power,  tVom  whose 
judgement  there  is  no  appeal.  I  confess, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  altogether  match  a 
Pope  with  a  Pope  (yet  one  of  the  ancient 
titles  of  our  English  Primate  was,  AUcrius 
Orbis  Papd)y  but  thus  fnr  I  can  go,  ex  ore 
suo, — it  is  in  print;  ho  pleads  fair  for  a 
Patriarchate;  and  for  such  a  one  whose 
judgement  he  (beforehand)  professcth  ought 
to  hejmal^ — and  then  I  am  sure  it  ought  to 
be  unerring.  Put  these  together,  and  you 
shall  find  that  the  final  determination  of  a 
Patriarch  will  want  very  little  of  a  Pope, — 
and  then  we  may  say, 

mutato  nomine  de  te 
FaJnila  narraiur. 

He  pleads  Popeship  under  the  name  of  a 
Patriarch ;  and  I  much  fear  lest  the  end 
and  top  of  his  patriarchal  plea,  may  be  at 
that  of  Cardinal  Pole  his  predecessor,  who 
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would  have  two  heads,  one  Caput  Regale.^ 
another  Caput  Sacerdotale;  a  proud  parallel, 
to  set  up  the  Mitre  as  high  as  the  Crown. 
But  herein  I  shall  be  free  and  clear :  if  one 
there  must  be  (be  it  a  Pope,  be  it  a  Patri- 
arch,) this  I  resolve  upon  for  my  own  choice, 
procul  d  Jove,  procul  a  fulmine :  I  had 
rather  serve  one  as  far  off  as  Tiber,  than  to 
have  him  come  so  near  as  the  Thames.  A 
Pope  at  Rome  will  do  me  less  hurt  than  a 
Patriarch  may  do  at  Lambeth." — Sir  Ed- 
ward Dering, — Rushwobth,  part  3,  vol.  1, 
p.  55. 

Rigby  against  Merct/. — 1640. 

"  Mb.  Speakeb,  it  hath  been  objected 
unto  us  that  in  judgement  we  should  think 
of  mercy ;  and  '  be  ye  merciful  as  your 
Heavenly  Father  is  merciful.'  Now  Grod 
Almighty  grant  that  we  may  be  so ;  and 
that  our  hearts  and  judgements  may  be 
truly  rectified  to  know  truly  what  is  mercy  : 
I  say,  to  know  what  is  mercy,  for  there  is 
the  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  heard  of 
foolish  pity  :  foolish  pity !  Do  we  not  all 
know  the  effects  of  it  ?  And  I  have  met 
with  this  epithet  to  mercy,  crudelis  miseri- 
cordia  :  and  in  some  kind  I  think  there  may 
be  a  cruel  mercy.  I  am  sure  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  said.  Be  not  pityful  in  judgement ; 
nay  it  saith.  Be  not  pityful  of  the  Poor  in 
judgement ;  if  not  of  the  Poor,  then  a  lati- 
ori^  not  of  the  Rich ;  there's  the  emphasis." 
— 3fr,  Rigbi/y  1640, — Rvshwobth,  part  8, 
vol.  1,  p.  129. 


Irish  Soldiers /or  Spain, — 1641. 

1641.  "As  for  sending  the  Irish  into 
Spain,  truly,  Sir,  I  have  been  long  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  never  fit  to  suffer  the  Irish  to  be 
promiscuously  made  soldiers  abroad,  be- 
cause it  may  make  them  abler  to  trouble 
the  State  when  they  come  home ;  their  in- 
telligence and  practise,  with  the  Princes 
whom  they  Hliall  serve  may  prove  dangerous 
to  tlmt  knigdom  of  Ireland. — Besides  it  will 
1)0  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  us,  nnd  to  our 


religion,  if  the  Spaniard  should  prevail 
against  the  Portugueze.  It  were  better  for 
us  he  should  be  broken  into  lesser  pieces, — 
his  power  shivered.  If  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal had  desired  the  Irish  soldiers,  I  should 
rather  have  given  my  vote  for  him  than  for 
the  King  of  Spain,  because  it  would  keep 
the  balance  more  even.  Spain  hath  had  too 
much  of  our  assistance  and  connivance  here- 
tofore. I  am  sure  it  lost  us  the  Palatinate. 
Now  that  it  is  come  to  our  turn  to  advise, 
I  hope  we  shall  not  do  other  men's  faults 
over  again."  —  Sir  Beiyamin  Rudyard, — 
Rushwobth,  part  3,  vol.  1,  p.  382. 


Dering  against  the  Remonstrance. 

"  This  Remonstrance,"  said  Sir  Edward 
Dering,  '^  is  now  in  progress  upon  its  last 
foot  in  this  house.  I  must  give  a  vote  unto 
it,  one  way  or  other.  My  conscience  bids 
me  not  to  dare  to  be  affirmative.  So  sings 
the  bird  in  my  breast ;  and  I  do  cheerfully 
believe  the  tune  to  be  good. 

"  This  Remonstrance  whensoever  it  pass- 
eth  will  make  such  an  impression,  and  leave 
such  a  character  behind,  both  of  his  Majesty, 
the  People,  the  Parliament,  and  of  this  pre- 
sent Church  and  State,  as  no  time  shall  ever 
eat  it  out  whilst  histories  are  written,  and 
men  have  eyes  to  read  them. — Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Remonstrance  is  in  some  kind  greater 
and  more  extensive  than  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment :  That  reacheth  only  to  England  and 
Wales ;  but  in  this  the  three  kingdoms  will 
be  your  immediate  supervisors;  and  the 
greatest  part  of  Christendom  will  quickly 
borrow  the  glass  to  see  our  deformities 
therein. 

*'  To  what  end  do  we  decline  thus  to 
them  that  look  not  for  it  ?  Wherefore  is 
this  descension  from  a  Parliament  to  a  Peo- 
ple ?  They  look  not  up  for  this  so  extra- 
onlinary  courtesy.  The  better  sort  think 
best  of  us  :  and  why  are  we  told  that  the 
people  are  expectant  for  a  declaration  ?  I 
did  never  look  for  it  of  my  predecessors  in. 
this  place,  nor  shall  do  from  my  successors 
I  do  here  profess  that  I  do  not  know  any 
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air  "vauia.  .  iicrs^ 
jiiki  iiT  Ills  ic 


•    ir  -" 


I  i>?  ii-ar-L  ir"  l 

of  perucacnf  ceQ3iMiIi:r« :  -ait  rt«iir&  nr- 
of  &lse  J*ds«:  ^  >:ui  imiprcJiiis  miL 


illl  B*;     La    1.". 


iQir*HS    "Xl   "H** 

of  •Sfet  Cur  M  if  &  -imri. 
i  'Bzii  Iff  fm'SL  ^^mni- 


iJtTW^^  j'BF  n  £VB/VCX 


*"  It  is.  I  dire  mj.  -ai*  -ntin  Tni-ig 
die  coGoirrec.  fe=a«t  :c  u5«  -viiiut  ii.adyt.  n 

an  ablet  learcred.  i=*i  f^j  *:rSi!fi*ai:  luhxs- 
trj  amoo^  lu.  Tkas  ^lCstt.  iLk  Ki&'jiiai'.^. 
miut  be  of  tiro  stT-jnl  frt-a. — I:  *  imt 
thing  to  be  mt^  to  pr^iA'A  uii  '*i  iZ  -iiAt 
pulpit  wtfl :  h  i*  iziic^risr  i.:lIjtt  -.t  "jiiif  it.-: 
tbe  pcrrerse  *iT*rtArii5  :c  Trirj.  Liii  --■. 
stand  in  tbiS  bre*:-^     Tik  ir---  :c  "Urr-n 


gives  Tou  lb?  wbilrSTE**  :V.»i  :c  s»:i*:iji  i.«*- 


trine:  tbe  ocber  r-^^^**^^  £  f^p  t:ii.   mii 


TOUT,  or  else  p«Ilcie  h.  B:ci  'Jif  u 
gnpiemdj  ncceigaTj  for  ^b  ai^i  f 'jt  'lar  2*- 
l^ioo.  Botb  are  of  oEriK  zi:wr..i.-.j:iL,  7^ 
bdj  Apostle  reqnirrti.  VrJL  V.ci  rm^ccc' 
Xcir  and  £Xcy;^<«r:  £rf;  t&  pru^s.  tiu^  *; 
6f  oUr  v«£i  mmad  dutrv^  fo  ezicrf  r  «atC 
then  ecu  nic  a»'-iA£7',r-«c  tX^yT^tt*.  mad 
io  comrimce  the  f^m^mffrui^jr  uhi  sat.  121*7^ 
are  nunj  deceivers  vl^ee  ^.«dhs  nans  i« 
stnpt 

•*  Xow.  Sir,  to  KT  "fFiTYy^tt :  T^kS*  i'.»i>jufr 
abilities,  tlM^«e  •erenl  F;ifi'.'ie=»?W'«.=.iT  -*er- 


icn.«ft  "IlK  iLi^Ilf-Trrr'  ai«L  •>"*<    r.-'^vi    ->» 

n   liur  ii*r:r   ■•^■J3t     "fc^r^   ir^    u*    or 

"zxT^^t.  "a«r  ▼Tiiu*  rim«»  Tinsii. — r*!*- 

*  -e^iitraiL   J  r  T:i*l*r  »iir;  nsn  u  "j.  -ai*^- 

d±a&:itrL  3  r  >-j*-iur  uirr«»irv-»-     soi  wT*lir 

iLfe  3*ei.  jk  TMirSTrsr^  3*3*!*^?*  umjic^:  l»*r 
••=»a*t^'  iir  -TUf:  iniriiTL — J^i^.  ••r.  «rai  t. 
▼x;'-  f=ii-j.  1.  iraaViT  if  'Jiixr^n  ir-.n-rniO'sr 
uxjl  if  Junna.  rr-'-niu*  I  mur  «^*a.  a*  nar 

JUT  Ti  li:  IC  u>ini».  iUft  iu*  *r>n"'fl«c.'Lf;   fu*a 

"fjmt    'lanrnM  lur  n  inr  jt^rwz^  •wzl  w  usss^ 

Hj3U2ir=:  -Utt  2*111  irym**^  .f  iL  m^-  "j**  *>vr:^ 
mm-  «r  'an  5^>jra.  'a«t  JLnnjixsmm  nut 
Srau.-?  lauian*  if  'j**  T'-r*'.  sut  jp»-i^-nil*« 
Mpmi^  2f»rr*rji*.^  asul  jt-'ar;*'«  •- *r7Tri#-r» . 
*j».*i    iXiT-^a**  "U**  iiui*j.*rr  if   11*  jM>vnr "sft 

M  HAT  i— ,nL  *a*»  *- ^iTsiir.  n*r  Hib*  ^•t  ^sut 
*^ »: ;  n  'fY*  ▼  *  ■>.  w  - '  I' •/  V.  u*^-*  tk  *»a^v^ 


RUSHWORTH— ROGER  NORTH. 


Or^n  of  the  term  Roundhead*. 
"  Dbc.  27tb,  1641.— There  vu  a  great 
■nd  nuoaual  coqcoutk  of  people  at  and 
about  Wegtminster,  many  of  tfiem  ciyiog 
out  No  Bishops!  no  Bishops  I  And  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  coming  along  with  the 
Earl  of  Do*er  towards  the  Honae  of  Peers, 
otMerring  a  jouth  to  crj  out  against  the 
Bishops,  the  rest  of  the  citiiens  being  silent, 
stept  from  the  Karl  of  Dorer,  and  laid 
hands  OD  him;  whereupon  the  cititens  with- 
held the  youth  from  him,  and  about  one 
hundred  of  tittm  coming  about  his  Lordship 
hemmed  him  in,  so  that  he  could  not  stir, 
and  then  all  of  them  with  a  loud  roice  cried 
out  No  Bishops  I  and  so  let  his  Lordship 
the  Bishop  go.  But  there  being  three  or 
four  gentlemen  walking  near,  one  of  them 
named  David  Hide,  a  Refbrmado  in  the 
late  trtaj  against  the  Scots,  and  now  ap- 
pointed to  go  in  some  conunand  into  Ire- 
land, b^ao  to  buBtle,  and  said  he  would  cut 
the  throats  of  those  round-headed  dogs 
that  bkwled  against  Bishops  (which  pas- 
sionate expression  of  bis,  as  far  as  I  could 
ever  learn,  was  the  first  minting  of  that 
term  or  compellation  of  RouDiUieBds,  which 
afterwards  grew  k  general),  and  saying  so, 
drew  his  sword,  and  desired  the  other  gen- 
tlemen to  second  him  ;  but  thej  refusing, 
he  was  apprehended  hj  the  citiiens,  and 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commous,  and 
committed,  and  aflcrwarda  cashiered  from 
all  employment  into  L^land." —  Kuhh- 
woBTH,  part  3,  vol.  I,  p.  463. 


Abuiet  tn  Law, 
"  FoK  it  is  impossible,"  sajs  Roqbk 
NoBTR,  "  but  in  process  of  time,  as  well 
from  the  nature  of  things  changing,  as  cor- 
ruption of  agents,  abuses  will  grow  up ;  for 
which  reason,  the  law  must  be  kept  as  a 
garden,  with  fi^nent  digging,  weeding, 
turning,  &c.  Iliat  which  in  one  age  was 
convenient,  and  perhaps  necessary,  in  ano- 
ther becomes  an  intolerable  nuisance." — 
Life  qfLord  Ketper  OtUbfford,  vol.  1,  p. 
209. 


The  Border  m  Char1e$  the  Stamd't  Reign. 
"  This  country,"  says  Rogbr  Nobth, 
Mpcaking  of  the  Border  in  Charles  tbe  Se- 
cond's reign,  "  was  then  mach  troubled  with 
Bedlamer*.  One  was  tried  before  his  Lord- 
ship, for  killing  another  of  his  own  trade, 
whom  he  surprized  asleep,  and  with  bis 
great  staff  knocked  on  the  head;  and  then 
bragged  that  he  bad  given  him  a  sari  JvU 
of  tere  benet,  tiiat  is  a  shirt  full  of  sore 
bones.  He  would  not  plead  to  tbe  country, 
because  tbere  were  Horsecopera  amongst 
them,  till  the  press  was  ready;  and  then  he 
pleaded,  and  was  at  last  hanged.  Tley 
were  a  great  nuisance  in  the  country,  fright- 
ing the  peojde  in  their  bouses,  and  taking 
what  tbey  listed :  so  ttiat  a  small  nutter 
with  the  countrymen  would  do  sudi  a  fel- 
low's business."  —  Life  of  Lord  Keeper 
Ouild/ord,  vol.  1,  p.  271. 

"  Hbbx  his  Lordship  saw  the  true  image 
of  a  border  country  [between  Newcastle 
and  HexhamJ.  The  tenantsof  the  several 
manors  are  bound  to  guard  the  judges 
through  tbeir  precinct :  and  out  of  it  they 
would  not  go,  no,  not  an  inch,  to  save  the 
souls  of  them.  Hey  were  a  comical  sort 
of  people,  riding  upon  nege,  as  they  call 
their  omall  horses,  with  long  beards,  cloaks, 
and  long  broad  swords,  with  basket  hilts, 
hanging  in  broad  belts,  that  tlieir  l^s  and 
swords  almost  touched  the  ground;  and 
every  one  in  his  turn,  with  his  short  cloak 
and  other  equipage,  came  up  cheek  by  joul, 
and  talked  with  my  Lord  Judge.  His 
Lordship  was  very  well  pleased  with  their 
discourse ;  fbr  they  were  great  antiquarians 
in  their  own  bounds." — Rogkb  Nokth,  Life 
ofLordKeeper  Onildford,  vol.  1,  p. 272. 


Coiupiracf  againtt  the  Oentiy  in  Cumber- 

"  Ih  Cumberiaiid  the  people  had  joined 
in  a  sort  of  confederacy  to  undermine  the 
estates  of  the  gentry,  by  pretending  a  tenant 
right;  which  there  is  a  customary  estate. 


SOGER  XORTH^DS.  WHETAKES. 


«^    ygm  wan  fior  tke  Vmamt* 

all  wasgoio^  renlredto  pot  a  map  to  a, 
byenuig  on  onmna  jmei>.  I  eoald  act 
boi  wonder  to  see  pentalooos  and  shonlder- 
KBOti  orovuDic  ap*i?**ff  tne  j^wuhkip  dflWBS) 
boi  tUa  aoooont  was  a  safMArtion.^ — Bo- 
GKB  KoKTB,  Life  vf  Lord  KBtfo-  GwU- 
ftrd,  ToL  1,  p.  273. 


At  S 


«M«WW«MMa 


sak,*I>B.W] 

«D  ^t  pofirr  of  Ae  CSXjrot 


Okb  circmnsiance  im  tbe 

of  CnTCB,"  savi  D:b.  Wnr 

^deserrestobe 

a  period  wkentbe 

tlum  k  tbe  cml  wan  of  tiK  iMt  [tiK  17tk] 
oentmy;  jei  sadk  was  tke  llezifaiEnr  of 
principle  diqilajed  bj  die  im  aaJtr ntt  of 
this  Deanery,  vndo' all  their  trials,  tlutf  noc 
a  name  in  tbe  wbole  nsBber  ^ipean  in  liie 
catalogue  of  snffieren  exkibited  «■  tbetwo 
Of^posite  sides  bj  Calam J  and  Walker.  Tbe 
snrplioeortbegown;  tbe  Litnr^gj  or  Direc- 
tory ;  i^^isoopal,  Fresbjterian  or  Congre- 
gational goremment ;  a  King,  a 
wealth  or  an  Usoiper ;  all  these 
and  all  the  contradictorj  engagements  wUeh 
thej  in^KMed,  were  deemed  triffing  ineon- 
▼enienoes  in  comparison  of  the  loas  of  a 
benefice.  A  centarr  belbre,  from  the 
of  the  Six  Articles  to  the  final 
of  Protestantism  vudo'  Qneen  EBrahfth,  I 
haTe  reason  to  think  that  the  predeeeasors 
of  these  men  were  no  less  interested  and 
compliant." — HUtory  cf  Cmea,  p.  7. 


^f^^f^i^'^^0^^^^^^t0*0^0*0^0^^^tm 


Ivthe  Cbaipotef  of  SaOaj  fiir  the  jear 
1381,  the  item  PaaperibmM  ei  JTriftairfihM 
is  '^five  shillings  and  three  pence,  lesa  than 
a  thousandth  part  of  the  income  of  the 
Hoose.**— WiuTAKKB*s  Hitkftj  vf  Cmsen, 
p.  52.  Koi  that  charity  was  wanting  at 
Ssllay,  but  that  paupers  and 
were  few. 


pect  of  pryiqi>  aad  vstf^  feicx;*:if*     T¥e 
of  the  pneoa  dkr 
Sniasitj^ct  sy 
the  siMe  4fiicna»  froai  ^fvhdz^  thesr 
i  mesiss.     A  laatf&jrd.  ihm^  the  wsrd 

of  a  it»iJ  wjcs^  is  wm  cru^ 
IS  a  deafer  ia  ki^ :  sniltk!; 
occiqiiier  at  nek-rent.  wh«»  fei;  hns  amrfe 
hif  half-yearly  psmn^att,  tJuaks  lamntM  as 
good  ss  the  owner '—fCufery  ^  Crmum, 
pu75. 

'^  Tn  cfl«S€^|«aM«  fjfH^  estrone  V/v« 
neas  ^  rentt  wai.  that  the  bc«^>rds  W4;t»^ 
p«wr  and  dMai&««riBg,  tiM;  Usmua*  Mif^ 
and  oUeqniMu.  It  wsa  aiiio  wyk/vUedly  a 
pnmafttl  iadwxmuattt  with  th#>;  U/r4§  U0  r^c 
tain  fodb  raiC  traeU  «4  Lwwl  su  d^fUMSM^** 
— WniTAJuai*§  Hitkry  -0/  Otfeea,  p,  7^7, 


DB.  WUITAKER. 


Ti/ramy  of  the  Seipietlratort, — 1650. 
"Good  Mr.  Ghauam, 

"  This  MonJay  tlie  tenants  are  very 
iiA,  for  (hej  (cannot  procure  this  i!l50  to 
paj  on  Wednitsday  ne.it,  at  York  ;  they  ore 
gone  to  other  plocus  to  try  what  they  can 
do.  For  God's  floke  send  some  speedy  slop 
from  Goldsmiths'  Hall  to  the  Committee  at 
York,  for  they  are  bo  very  fierce  that  they 
strain  every  third  day,  till  they  have 
the  £800  and  the  use  ;  and  aa  they  order 
matter,  every  straining  comes  Xp  twenty 
poun4,  with  charges  and  fees.  And  soon  as 
you  get  any  stop,  send  it  by  the  very  next 
post,  for  we  send  every  Monday  to  Cave,  to 
e  for  some  relief  from  you.  The  Doctor 
rit  to  you  last  night,  what  ill  case  my 
Lord's  estate  w  in.  If  my  Lord's  fine  be 
not  paid,  there  is  no  mercy  with  these  men ; 
though  FlaxlOD  is  gone  to-day  to  Sir  Uenry 
Chamley  and  Mr.  Stockdale,  lo  procure  the 
Committee  lo  give  some  time,  till  we  hear 
from  Goldsuiilhfl'  Ilall,  and  to  get  their 
hands,  that  the  money  that  is  paid  here  may 
be  allowed  above  as  part  of  payment :  if  we 
get  any  suth  notj>  for  this  XISO,  you  shall 
lUre  to  have  it  next  post  after.  The 
Sequestrators  came  on  Thursday  last,  and 
they  and  their  soldiers  lay  here  till  Monday. 
■ver  saw  so  ^Tcat  distraction  in  house 
town  in  my  life :  little  rest  token  by 
any  but  children,  neither  ni^lit  nor  day. 
The  soldiers  came  into  the  house  to  carry 
Doctor  prisoner  to  London,  because  he 
lid  not  bu  bound  to  pay  £300  in  two 
days  1  and  threatened  to  sequester  him  too ; 
which  they  had  done  if  he  had  not  had  his 
discharge  to  shew  out  of  Goldsmitha'  Hall. 
All  the  tenants  are  so  frightened  that  they 
will  keep  their  rents  in  their  hands  to  loose 
their  own  cattle  when  they  are  strained  : 
which  way  then  can  I  set  meat  before  my 
Lord's  children  P  The  7th  of  June  Mr. 
Lane  threatens  to  be  here  again,  the  very 
t  post  after  my  Lady  is  conie.  Her 
Honour  should  be  plewod  to  send  orders 
o  Mr.  Cary  to  pay  ihat  fourscore  and  17 
pound,  or  else  the  straining  will  come  to 


twenty  pound  charges,  aa  this  hath  done, 
and  make  the  tenants  stark  mad.  Tlie 
bearer  being  in  haste,  I  can  say  no  more, 
but  that  I  am  your  very  loving  friend, 

'  May  the  27th,  1650.  S.  Biu.. 

'  Why  doth  nobody  go  to  Colonel  Matby 
Alured  ?    The  Sequestrators  say  they  will 

>ul  all  the  deer  out  of  the  park  w' 
the  first  of  June  Is  past ;  for  then,  they 
say,  half  the  estate  is  coQ6scat«  and  they 
enter  on  it.  So  if  we  have  no  order 
from  you  on  next  Friday,  what  will  be- 
come of  us  on  Saturday  ?" — Whitakeb'b 
History  of  Craven,  p.  303. 

Drew  in  ElizabetKt  Reign. 
"  Tbb  ordinary  habit  of  a  nobleman,  at 
that  time  [Elizabeth's  reign]  consisted  of  a 
doublet  and  hose,  a  cloak,  or  sometimes  a 
long,  sometimes  a  short  gown,  with  aleevcs. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  gown  was 
originally  a  common,  not  a  professi< 
habit  only ;  but  that  as  state  and  gravity 
yielded  to  convenience  in  ordinary  dress, 
it  was  exchanged  for  a  short  cloak,  which, 
about  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  gave  way  in 
its  turn  lo  the  coat,  as  that  is  nothing  m 
than  the  ancient  sleeved  doublet  prolonged. 
In  the  meantime  ecclesiastics,  and  other 
members  of  the  learned  professions,  whose 
habits  varying  little  at  first  from  the  c 
mon  dress  of  the  times,  had  those  little  dis- 
tinctions fixed  by  canons  and  statutes,  p 
severed  in  the  use  of  their  old  costume  i 
consequence  of  which  they  retain  the  gown, 
under  various  modifications,  to  the  present 

"  The  same  observation  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  hood,  which  however 
ill  adapted  to  common  use,  was  the  anc 
covering  for  the  head  in  ordinary  clothing. 
The  different  orders  of  monks,  the  different 
degrees  in  the  Universities,  only  varied  the 
cut  or  die  material  of  the  Lood  for  distinc- 
tion's sake.  But,  for  common  use,  the  hood 
was  supplanted  by  the  round  citizen's 
yet  retained  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
such  as  b  seen,  though  much  contracted. 
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and  of  meiMT  materials,  in  the  ea^Tvr^c:Sf 
to  the  old  editioiis  of  Fox's  Marrrrc.  T^iSi 
was  sncceeded  bT  the  hat«  vL>?h.  I  ^»^-^ 
first  became  general  in  Qneioi  F?-rar<di's 
time,  nearij  of  the  shape  of  the  ra»iera 
round  hat,  thoogh  turned  up  on  ooe  sade." 
— ^WHTTAKJofs  HUiory  ef  Crtarm^  p.  325. 

^  It  will  be  remarked,  that  in  a  noble- 
man*s  wardrobe  at  that  time  rElixabeth's] 
eyerj  thing  was  shewj  and  costlj ;  relret, 
sattin,  sarcoiet,  gold  Uce  and  tar.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  cnrioas  to  observe  how  manT 
articles  are  described  as  old  and  fxr  worn. 
A  wardrobe  at  that  time  Usted  for  life,  or 
more ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that  manr  articles 
here  enumerated,  had  belonged  to  the  first 
Earl.  How  much  more  rational  is  a  plain 
broad-cloth  suit,  firequentlj  renewed,  and 
accompanied  with  dailj  changes  of  Terr  fine 
linen,  &C.,  in  which  alone  a  nobleman  now 
differs  from  a  tradesman.** — ^WHiTAKxa^s 
History  of  Craven^  p.  325. 


Dodd^s  ArgumeiU  against  the  Suhfectiou  of 
c'V  ^^'Zer^  to  a  Lay  Head. 

"  *Ti8  certain  that  in  practice  the  Clergy 
of  England  are  not  allowed  to  enjoj  anj 
independent  power  or  jurisdiction,  either 
temporal  or  spiritual.  So  that  from  the 
whole  it  appears  to  me  that  though  the  See 
of  Rome  is  a  loser  by  this  Act  of  Parliament 
[the  Act  of  Supremacy]  the  Protestant 
Clergy  have  gained  nothing  by  it.  They 
have  only  changed  masters ;  and  instead  of 
paying  obedience  to  those  of  their  own 
character,  have  put  themselves  entirely  un- 
der the  power  of  the  laity ;  and,  considering 
the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  and  the 
revolutions  that  kingdoms  and  civil  govern- 
ments are  subject  to,  their  creed  may  ring 
the  changes  of  the  state ;  and  if  Providence 
is  disposed  to  punish  their  crimes  by  such 
a  defection.  Deism  or  Atheism  may  obtain 
an  establishment,  and  the  Thirty-Nine  Ar- 
ticles be  jostled  out  by  the  Alcoran." — 
I  DoDn*8  Church  History  of  England,  vol.  1, 
p.  97. 


t  ^ 


I 


-  WnjLiAM  CxATi3  w:a«  lK«raL  ai  Aj^fie- 
:.  in  ihe  ;«rsh  ef  BbtcssII  'in  Crm- 
T€a\  ^  p*XY  ponoitsw  who  are  said  to  hare  \ 
cctt«z^T)Med  him  u>  a  cvvsbmb  carrier  ^y  his  . 

I  oxiTej^ssbce  to  Loodoo.  wh^re  he  e&tered 

I  into  the  serrice  of  a  mencer.  or  dra{!«r.    In  ; 

j  that  siixiation  nothing  mere  t«  known  of  his  ! 

!  history,  till  by  diligence  and  frugality,  the  t 
old  virtues  of  a  citizen,  he  had  raised  him* 
self  to  wealth  and  honour.  In  1607  he  is 
described  by  Camden  as  et^meitxi  digmitaien 
et  sewator  Lomdimemtis.  In  1611  he  was 
chosen  I>»rd  Mavor.  In  him  the  coamier- 
cial  spirit  of  the  famfly  ended  as  it  had 
begun.  William  Craven  his  eldest  son, 
having  been  trained  in  the  armies  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  and  William  Prince  of 
Orange,  became  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished soldiers  of  his  time.  He  was  in 
the  number  of  those  gallant  Englishmen 
who  served  the  imfortunate  King  of  Bo- 
hemia from  a  spirit  of  romantic  attachment 
to  his  beautiful  consort ;  and  his  services 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  pri- 
vately rewarded  with  the  hand  of  that  Prin- 
cess, afrer  her  return  in  widowhood  to  her 
native  country. 

"  Thus  the  son  of  a  TVharfdale  peasant 
matched  with  the  sister  of  Charles  I, — He 
was  created  Baron  of  Hamstead  Marshall 
2  Charles  L,  and  Earl  Craven  16  Charles  II." 
— Whitakjbk^s  History  of  Craven^  p.  437-8. 

Sir  John  Hotham. 

Sib  Henbt  Sukosdt  says, "  I  have  oflcn 
heard  my  Lord  of  Cumberland  say,  that  he 
[Hotham]  would  be  ofren  talking  to  him 
many  years  before,  when  wo  were  happy  in 
knowing  nothing,  and  secure  in  believing 
never  to  find  the  effects  of  it  bore,  that  if 
he  had  Hull,  he  would  bring  all  Yorkshire 
under  contribution.  But  it  seems  my  Lord 
of  IN'ewcastle  knew  bow  to  work  upon  his 
distemper  when  he  onco  found  his  pulse. 
But  I  rather  think  it  was  his  son's  journey, 
and  disagreeing  with  my  Lord  Fairfax,  that 
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nutde  liiin  vaarj  of  being  uf  onu  aide,  anil 
more  easiij  drawn  to  hearken  to  reason. 
He  vas  one  tbat  was  not  easily  drann  to 
believe  u  another  dotli,  or  bolil  an  opinion 
for  the  author's  eake,  not  out  of  judgement, 
but  faction ;  for  wbat  he  held  was  clfarly 
hie  own,  whicli  made  him  but  one  half  the 
Parliaraeut'n ;  he  wits  mainly  for  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  and  privilege  af  Parliament ; 
but  not  at  all  for  their  i 
Church  Govermnent." 


Baxter,  agatml  the  QtiaXer  Assertion  that 
thert  tBu»  no  tntt  Chitreh  before  Qtor^e 
Foi, 

"  Is  not  that  man,"  »js  Baitkb,  "  cither 
an  infidel  and  enemy  to  Christ,  or  stark  tiiad 
with  pride,  that  can  believe  that  Christ  had 
noChureh  till  now,  and  that  all  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel  for  1600  jeiirs  were  the 
ministers  of  the  Devil  (as  they  say  of  us  that 
tread  ia  their  steps),  and  that  nil  the  Chris- 
tians of  that  1600  years  are  damned  (as 
now  they  dare  denounce  against  those  tlint 
succeed  them),  and  that  Gud  made  the 
world,  and  Christ  died  (br  it,  with  a  purpose 
to  SBVO  none  but  a  few  Quakers,  that  the 
world  never  knew  till  a  few  years  ago,  or 
at  least  a  few  heretics  that  were  their  pre- 
decessors of  old  I" — Epistle  prefixed  to  his 
Quaker's  Catechism. 


Absurd  Scmpks. 
"  Fob  there  are  in  ocIJons,  besides  the 
proper  ingredients  of  tbeir  mtrinsical  law- 
fulness or  consononcy  to  reason,  a  great 
many  outnides  and  odhcrencies,  that  are 
considerable  beyond  the  speculation.  Tlie 
want  of  this  consideration  hath  done  much 
evil  in  many  ages ;  and  amongst  us  nothing 
kath  been  more  usual,  than  to  dispute  con- 
cerning a  rite  or  sacramental,  or  a  consti- 
tution, whether  it  be  necessary,  and  whether 
the  contrary  be  not  lawful ;  nnd  if  it  be 
fonnd  probably  so  as  the  inquirers  would 
have  it,  immitdiately  they  reduced  it  to  prac- 
tice, and  caused  disorder  and  sc an ilnl,  schism 
and  uncharitableness  amongst  men,  whilst 


they  thought  that  Christian  liberty  could 
not  be  preserved  in  the  understanding,  un- 
less they  disorder  all  things  by  a  praetieal 
conclusion." — Jbbent  Taiimh,  vol.  12,  p, 
73. 

"  It  is  a  strange  pcrtnesB  and  boldness  of 
spirit,  so  to  trust  every  fancy  of  my  own,  as 
to  put  the  greatest  interest  upon  it ;  so  to 
be  in  love  witb  every  opinion  and  trifling 
conceit,  as  to  value  it  beyond  the  pence  of 
the  Church,  and  (he  wiser  cuiiloms  of  the 
world,  or  the  laws  and  practices  of  a  wise 
and  well- instructed  community  of  men." — 
Jersht  Tailob,  vol.  12,  p,  73, 


"  QnEKH  Et-izADETn  had  all  along  sup- 
ported the  rebels  in  the  Nuthcrlanib,  be- 
fore ^England  had  dcclnred  war  with  Spain  ; 
and  many  of  her  best  subjects  did  not  relish 
such  proceedings  4  in  so  much  tbat  Dr.  Qil- 
son  was  put  upon  writing  a  book  by  way  of 
justification,  intituled  TVue  Difference  be- 
tween Christian  Subjafian  and  Unehriitiaa 
Febellion,  Oxford,  4to,  1S83,  which  neither 
satisfied  the  scruples  of  a  grt^nt  many,  and 
proved  fatal  to  England  in  King  Charles 
I.'b  reign,  when  the  I'elieU  made  use  of  Dr, 
Billon's  arguments  in  favour  of  popular  in- 
surrection."—  DoDc's  Church  ffiitaiy  of 
England,  vol,  2,  p.  54. 


Ufan's  Free-wiU  cirrmnscribed  bj/  God's 

Providence. 
"  Fox  a  man  is  circumscribed  In  all  his 
ways  by  the  providenceof  God,just  ssheis 
in  a  ship ;  for  although  the  man  may  walk 
freely  upon  the  decks,  or  pass  up  and  down 
in  the  little  continent,  yet  he  must  be  car- 
ried whither  the  ship  bears  him.  A  man 
hath  nothing  free  but  his  will,  and  that  in- 
dents guided  by  laws  and  reasons;  but  al- 
though by  this  he  walks  freely.yet  the  div' 
Providence  is  the  ship,  rvnd  God  is  the  pi- 
lot, and  the  conlingencies  of  the  world 
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sometimeB  like  the  fierce  winds,  which  car- 
ry the  whole  event  of  things  whither  God 
pleases.** — JsmBMT  Tatlob,  vol.  12,  p.  454. 


^v^^M^^^^^^^^^^>^^^»^^>^ 


QfmAerMfinmed  chiefly  Jrom  the  SeparoHsU 

Baxtbb  sajs  to  the  Separatists  and  Ana- 
hi^ptists — **  You  may  see  you  do  but  pre- 
pare too  many  for  a  further  progress:  Sev- 
ers, Ranters,  Familists,  and  now  Quakers, 
and  too  many  professed  Infidels,  do  spring 
up  from  among  you,  as  if  this  were  your 
journey's  end  and  the  perfection  of  your 
reTolt. — I  have  heard  yet  from  the  several 
parts  of  the  land  but  of  very  few  that  have 
drunk  in  this  venom  of  the  Ranters  or 
Quakers,  but  such  as  have  first  been  of 
your  opinions  and  gone  out  at  that  door.** — 
Epietk  prefixed  to  his  Quaher'e  Catechism, 


^*V^^^^^^«^^^^^^^^^^h^^^^M» 


Asdiquarian  Studies, 

**  I  AM  sensible  there  be  some  who  slight 
and  despise  this  sort  of  learning,  and  re- 
present it  to  be  a  dry,  barren,  monkish 
study.  I  leave  such  to  their  dear  enjoy- 
ments of  ignorance  and  ease.  But  I  dare 
assure  any  wise  and  sober  man,  that  histO' 
fical  oMtiqmiies,  especially  a  search  into  the 
notices  of  our  own  nation,  do  deserve  and 
win  reward  the  pains  of  any  English  stu- 
dent ;  will  make  him  understand  the  state 
of  former  ages,  the  constitution  of  govem- 
menta,  the  fondamental  reasons  of  equity 
and  law,  the  rise  and  succession  of  doctrines 
and  opinions,  the  original  of  ancient  and 
the  composition  of  modem  tongues,  the  te- 
nures of  property,  the  maxims  of  policy, 
the  rites  of  religion,  the  characters  of  vir- 
tue and  vice,  and  indeed  the  nature  of 
mankind.** — Kjbhhstt's  Preface  iohis  Paro^ 
chkd  Antiquities, 


^>^^^MM^Ai^>\/SAi«WVSA^W^ 


CreduUty  ofProfessors, 

**  I  MUST  needs  profess,**  says  Baxtbb, 
**  that  it  is  a  very  grievous  thing  in  mine 
eyes,  tiiat  after  all  our  pains  with  men*s 
souls,  and  after  the  rejoicings  which  we  had 


in  their  seeming  conversion  and  zealous 
lives,  we  should  yet  see  so  much  ignorance, 
levity  and  giddiness  of  professors,  as  that 
they  are  ready  to  entertain  the  most  hor- 
rid abominations !  That  the  Devil  can  no 
sooner  bait  his  hook,  but  they  greedily  catch 
at  it,  and  swallow  it  without  chewing ;  yea, 
nothing  seems  too  gross  for  them,  but  so 
it  seems  novelty,  all  goes  down.  I  am 
afraid,  if  they  go  a  little  further,  they  will 
brieve  him  that  shall  say  the  Devil  is  God 
and  to  be  worshipped  and  obeyed.  Shall  I 
freely  tell  you  whence  all  this  comes  P  Even 
from  hellish  pride  of  heart.** — Episde  pre" 
fixed  to  his  Quaher^s  Catechism, 


^^^^^^^^^^^^f^^^^^^^^^^0 


Baxter  thinhs  an  Anabaptist  hetter  than  a 

Quaker. 

*^  It  will  be  s^d,  it  is  but  the  Churches 
of  the  Separatists  and  Anabaptists  that  are 
emptied  by  these  seducers;  and  it*s  best 
even  let  Ihem  alone  to  keep  their  own 
flocks,  and  secure  their  Churches ;  or  if 
they  fall  off,  it  may  show  others  the  ten- 
dency of  their  ways,  and  so  prevent  their 
turning  aside:  To  which  I  answer:  Ist. 
Hiough  the  stream  of  apostates  be  such  as 
first  were  Anabaptists  or  Separati8t8,yet  here 
and  there  one  of  the  young  unsettled  sort  do 
fall  into  that  stream  that  were  not  before  of 
them,  but  perhaps  inclining  to  them;  and  so 
do  some  few  that  had  no  religiousness.  2d. 
I  had  far  rather  that  men  continued  Separa- 
tists and  Anabaptists,  than  turned  Quakers 
or  pliun  apostates ;  and  therefore  would  do 
all  that  I  can  to  hinder  such  an  emptying 
of  their  Churches  as  tendeth  to  the  more 
certain  filling  of  Hell.  It*s  better  to  stop 
them  in  a  condition  where  we  may  have 
some  hope  of  their  salvation,  than  to  lei 
them  run  into  certain  perdition.** — Baxtbb, 
Preface  to  the  Quaker's  Catechism, 


i^^^^^^^^^^^^M^^^^^^^*^^^^* 


Baxter  bids  a  new  Quaker  compare  himself 
with  his  Teacher, 

**  You  know,**  says  Baxtbb  addressing 
a  young  unsettled  friend  who  had  fallen  in 
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with  the  Quakers, — "  you  know  you  are  a 
young  man,  and  have  had  little  opportunity 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  Word  of  God,  in 
comparison  with  what  your  Teacher  hath 
had.  If  you  presume  that  you  are  so  much 
more  beloved  of  Grod  than  he,  that  God 
will  reveal  that  to  you  without  seeking  and 
study,  which  upon  the  greatest  diligence  he 
will  not  reveal  to  him,  what  can  this  conceit 
proceed  from  but  pride  ?  God  commandeth 
study,  and  meditating  day  and  night  in  his 
laws.  Your  Teacher  hadi  spent  twenty,  if 
not  an  hundred  hours  in  such  meditation, 
where  you  have  spent  one.  He  hath  spent 
twenty,  if  not  an  hundred  hours  in  prayer 
to  God  for  his  Spirit  of  Truth  and  Grace, 
where  you  have  spent  one.  His  prayers 
are  as  earnest  as  yours :  his  life  is  much 
more  holy  and  heavenly  than  yours.  His 
office  is  to  teach ;  and  therefore  God  is,  as 
it  were,  more  eng^ed  to  be  his  Teacher, 
and  to  make  known  his  truth  to  Him,  than 
to  you.  Is  it  not  then  apparent  pride  for  you 
to  be  confident  that  you  are  so  much  wiser 
than  he,  and  that  you  are  so  much  more 
lovely  in  God's  eyes,  that  he  will  admit  you 
.  more  into  the  kno'^ledge  of  his  mysteries, 
than  those  that  have  better  used  his  own 
appointed  means  to  know  them  ?  and  for 
you  in  ignorance  to  run  about  with  the 
shell  on  your  head,  exclaiming  to  the  world 
of  the  ignorance  of  your  late  Teachers  ? — I 
say  not  that  you  do  so :  but  the  Quakers 
whom  you  approve  of  do  so,  and  much 
more." — EpMe  prefixed  to  his  Quaker's 
Catechism. 


Faith  makes  no  Heresies. 

**  Fob,  as  Tertullian  said  well,  heretics 
make  disputes,  and  disputes  make  heretics; 
but  faith  makes  none.  If  upon  the  faith 
of  this  creed  [the  Apostles']  all  the  church 
of  God  went  to  Heaven,  all  I  mean  that 
lived  good  lives,  I  am  sure  Christ  only 
hath  the  keys  of  Hell  and  Heaven  ;  and  no 
man  can  open  or  shut  either,  but  according 
to  his  word  and  his  law.  So  that  to  him 
that  will  mijkc  his  way  harder  by  putting 


more  conditions  to  his  salvation  and  more 
articles  to  his  creed,  I  may  use  the  words  of 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  TVTiat  dost  thou 
seek  greater  than  salvation  ?  (meaning,  by 
nice  inquiries  and  disputes  of  articles  be- 
yond the  simple  and  plain  faith  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed).  It  may  be  thou  look  est 
for  glory  and  splendour :  it  is  enough  for 
me,  yea  and  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world, 
that  I  be  saved. — Thou  goest  on  a  hard  and 
an  untrodden  path :  I  go  the  king's  high 
way." — Jebemt  Tayix)b,  vol.  13,  p.  169. 


No  Presbyterian  suffered  for  Conscience 
alone  after  the  Restoration. 

"  I  KNOW  not  if  the  Presbyterians  can 
instance  one  single  person  of  them  all,  since 
the  late  revolution,  that  have  suffered,  or 
do  at  present  suffer,  for  conscience'  sake,  in 
a  pure  and  cleanly  way ;  I  mean  for  mat- 
ters purely  evangelical,  and  out  of  pure 
conscience ;  for  such  of  them  who  did  suf- 
fer, had  not  kept  their  hands  clean  from  too 
much  encroaching  upon  affairs  of  the  State 
and  power  of  the  magistrate,  so  that  they 
had  little  cause  to  glory  in  those  suffer- 
ings."— George  Keith's  Way  Cast  up,  p. 
53. 


Epistles  read  in  the  Quaker^  Meetings, 

"  We  also  do  read  at  times  in  our  As- 
semblies, what  our  Friends  at  a  distance 
have  been  moved  of  the  Lord  to  write  unto 
us ;  in  which  reading  and  hearing  we  have 
felt  life  and  living  refreshment  to  flow 
among  us  in  a  large  measure,  through  the  in- 
breathing or  inspiration  of  the  blessed  Spi- 
rit of  truth." — Keith's  Rector  Corrected^  p. 
104. 

"  Such  kind  of  reading,"  he  adds,  "  the 
reader  doth  read  with  life,  through  the  in- 
spiration of  Life,  which  giveth  him  a  living 
voice  to  read  with,  and  maketh  the  words 
which  he  pronounceth  (even  when  he  read- 
eth)  living  words,  livingly  to  reach  unto 
the  hearers."— P.  106. 
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It 
dboee  v&>  in.  rats  sieac  if  *^n£ 


Datioodi» 


oni  any  exeepon 

[njSBEi  beosir  ^  pars  nfaftfK 

toOelL— 
^  Xoihe  est  enszr  ra^}  ^3ii^  ksupSuiiL  *7C 
HeATcn  except  tbey  be  ^z^  urus — J:aiL 
HL  7.  But  snreiT  tfcis  ne*  birsa.  a»  s^  zin 
of  GodL  and  a  prmle^  w^a  be  3ut  wizt- 
bold  frooi  vbon  he  wiH:  asii  caa^:re 
witkoot  prejudice  to  ks  Jvcn  b&sj  ex- 
dude  whoaoerer  hatb  it  a»x  £mzL  dae  kin^* 
dom  of  Heaven:  bat  nooe  are  ex^^ied 
from  il  \mX  gidltT  persctts.  vkieh  I  be&re 
none  will  den j  :  tkere^ire  Inxaxu  but  veil 
be  accoonted  gniItT  penoos.' — Jxmxsox's 
Fenv  /toucAuv  p.  147-8. 


ii  {TiNMf  IVfflKe  of  the  C&r^j.— 1676. 

'^  I  WISH  some  of  our  most  2^005  Si 
paratists  would  coDsider.r  that  ve  muft  not 
esteem  thai  most  powerfol  and  profitable, 
wbkh  iNTodnceth  onlj  sensible  consolations, 
working  vj^atk  the  tender  inferior  laities 
of  tbe  sonl :  wbereaa  the  strong,  grown 
Christian  (snch  as  the  English  ministrr  de- 
signs to  make  men)  hath  his  religion  seated 
in  the  rational  powers ;  and  measures  not 
the  goodness  of  the  ministry  from  those 
little  warmths,  heats  and  flashes  (which 
weak  heads  admire  as  divine  fires),  but 
from  its  tendency  to  uniform,  thorough, 
conscientious  obedience,  that  is,  the  per- 
formance of  all  dutj  in  its  latitude,  both  to 
God  and  man,  together  with  ourselyes. 
Real  profit  is  obedience,  and  holiness  of 
life ;  not  talkatireness,  censoriousness,  sin- 
gularitj,  some  little  warmth  of  affection,  or 
hastj  conceits  of  God's  favour.  So  that 
if  jou  state  the  question  right  it  will  be 
this:    not  whether  jou  have  profited  bj 


lur  3nuifcw7>  luc  woifcufr  yj%L  imrtc  itic 
iirr»  iridnf  i»  aju.  n/c  "ha.   iioiu    ]«Ka  in 

inr  3e>fous  ai?nuL  nanif  inn  lae  CSujr*:d.  Ji^ 
inA  leatfcs  in&i  XnuLi  irx.  jmi  C7  •.'ic: 
iifatrC*  ^  ^7  TsnA  31 :  it  "rk--*  tbos  F!iifr- 
nun'i  jian.  kfne.  lu  iictj^r  S;r  liL  •irekc  ?*»«.- 
3H£  '.  —  ^*  m*  -nni:itt»3aLnn  3;r  C&rac  : 

v5l&j  w^ds  $cixl;i  we  L&v^  rt;.-T>*»i>  bus  w^iis 
dicaruieakf  we  ifcv>f  Tse*i  2.  car  3Linfficr:ft- 
ia:n :  sdI  jot  reward  jcaII  be  ^xvccia^  «> 
ncr  li^ci:r!L  uii  net  nxt?rd:=j:  ^^  «iW  sue- 
vTBH  '3t  laem-* — Frvmusf  Cjm/'tfrvmcif^  pp^ 
!  5.  «5L — I'jT'isL 


^i^*^^0m^mt^^m0^tm'^/^^»'^ 


Bmrmt  Tj^tC  vAick  Hm*  iinifurtrif 


c»:^rsf  ^o*  ot  Thoc3&$  HoUjb  pub- 
&liie«  in  dke  Appendix  to  hi$  MtHUiOir^  thb 
""  Tottst  i>.Y  tbe  ^i>ch  of  Januarr.  bv  the  late 
Bev.  Richard  Baryta,  aotbor  and  editor  of 
m,inTpablicatioo$  in  behalf  v.*f  civil  and  reli* 
gio-us  libertT.**  He  adds  that  it  was  **  ele* 
zantlv  printed  upon  a  little  paper,  perhajw 
bv  the  care  of  Mr.  HoUis," 

"  Mav  all  Statesmen  that  would  raise  the 
King's  preiogative  upon  the  ruins  of  public 
libertT,  meet  the  fate  of  Lord  Strafiv^rd.** 

^  Mav  all  Priests  that  would  ailvance 
Church  Power  upon  the  bellv  of  cv»n$cience^ 
go  to  the  block  like  Arvhbishop  Laud. 

"  And  mav  all  Kings  that  would  hearken 
to  such  Statesmen  and  such  IVii^st^  have 
their  heads  chopt  off  like  Charles  the  First.- 


-i^N.^  ^*'N-'V^^^N,^«V>»^ 


Painted  Glass  iiymrtd  £y  a  kmi  0/  Mi^. 

"  As  painted  glass  is  genorallv  protectotl 
by  grating,  it  cannot  Ih>  oloanoil  on  tlio 
outside  :  in  cousetjuonco  of  which,  long  oon» 
tinned  damp  prixluces  a  dinunutive  nuvis, 
or  lichen,  which  absolutely  divonnnx^os  tho 
substance  of  the  glass  in  vernuoular  lineii. 
This  evil  would  in  a  great  measure  bo  j»ri»- 
vented  by  removing  the  grating  annually, 
and  carefully  wiping  away  the  mouldy  moss 
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whereyer  it  begins  to  appear.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  this  disease  prevails  in  some  situa- 
tions more  than  others.  I  have  specimens 
of  painted  glass,  which  has  stood  imimpaired 
in  a  dry  situation  for  centuries,  so  injured 
bj  being  removed  into  a  moist  and  foggy 
atmosphere  as  to  have  lost  almost  all  their 
beauty  in  thirty  years."— Whitakbb's  Loi- 
dU  et  Elmete,  p.  322,  note. 

Charleii  Promise  of  Favour  to  the  CaJtho' 

Ztcf— 1644. 

**  March  5,  1644. 

«« — But  it  being  presumption  and  no  piety, 
80  to  trust  to  a  good  cause,  as  not  to  use  all 
lawful  means  to  maintun  it,  I  have  thought 
of  one  means  more  to  furnish  thee  with  for 
my  assistance,  than  hitherto  thou  hast  had; 
it  is  that  I  give  thee  power  in  my  name  (to 
whom  thou  thinkest  most  fit)  that  I  will 
take  away  all  the  penal  laws  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  England,  as  soon  as 
God  shall  make  me  able  to  do  it,  so  as  by 
their  means,  or  in  their  favours,  I  may  have 
so  powerful  assistance  as  may  deserve  so 
great  a  favour,  and  enable  me  to  do  it. 
But  if  thou  ask  what  I  call  that  assistance, 
I  answer,  that  when  thou  knowest  what 
may  be  done  for  it,  it  may  easily  be  se^i  if 
it  deserves  to  be  so  esteemed.  I  need  not 
tell  thee  what  secresy  the  business  requires ; 
yet  thi&  I  will  say,  Uiat  this  is  the  greatest 
point  of  confidence  I  can  express  to  thee; 
for  it  is  no  thanks  to  me  to  trust  thee 
in  any  thing  else  but  in  this,  which  is  the 
only  tiling  of  difference  in  opinion  between 
us.  And  yet  I  know  thou  wilt  make  a  good 
bargain  for  me  even  in  this,  I  trusting  thee 
(though  it  concerns  religion)  as  if  thou  wert 
a  Protestant,  the  visible  good  of  my  affairs 
80  much  depending  on  it.**  —  Rushwobth, 
part  3,  vol.  2,  p.  947. 

Yew  Tree  renewing  iUelf  hy  its  oum  Decom' 

position, 
"  It  is  a  vulgar  error  that  the  duration 
of  a  tree  is  to  be  divided  between  growth. 


decay,  and  a  period  consisting  of  neither. 
On  liie  contrary  there  is  in  the  longer  lived 
species,  a  period  sometimes  of  centuries,  in 
which  the  processes  of  growth  and  decay 
are  going  on  together.  The  principle  of 
decay,  commencing  from  the  heart,  has  no 
effect  on  the  external  surface ;  and  so  long 
as  any  bark  remains,  green  spray  will  con- 
tinue to  be  produced,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  carbon  will  be  returned  from  the  extre- 
mities, which  will  form  a  lamina  of  new 
alburnum,  however  slender,  beneath  the 
bark.  But  in  the  yew  this  is  not  all.  The 
decayed  wood  in  the  centre  is  gradually 
formed  into  rich  vegetable  mould  ;  and  I 
once  saw  an  instance  in  a  yew  tree  of  my 
own,  casually  blown  down,  in  which  mul- 
titudes of  young  roots  had  struck  from  the 
external  crust,  and  had  long  maintained  the 
tree  in  health  from  its  own  decomposition, 
besides  which  a  new  internal  boll  would 
have  been  gradually  formed.  This  has  ac- 
tually taken  place  at  Kirkheaton,  where  the 
roots  thus  struck  out  into  the  decayed  ca- 
vity of  the  original  tnmk  have  twined 
themselves  fantastically  together,  so  as  com- 
pleatly  to  incorporate  with  each  other,  and 
partially  to  unite  with  the  ii\^rior  decayed 
surface,  yet  so  as  to  be  perfectly  distin- 
guishable from  it.  Such  an  anomalous  pro- 
duction resembles  Claudian*s  Fhcenix — 

Parens  prolesque  sui.** 

Whitakeb*8  Loidis  et  JSlmetej  p.  337. 


^W%^^V\^^V%^/WN^rf'V%/>/^'^ 


Christmas  made  a  Fast, — 1644. 

**  Am  Ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons Assembled  in  Parliament,  for  the  bet- 
ter Observation  of  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity 
of  Christ. 

"  Die  Jovis,  19  Decembris,  1644. 

"  Whereas  some  doubts  have  been  raised 
whether  the  next  Fast  shall  be  celebrated, 
because  it  falleth  on  the  day  which  hereto- 
fore was  usually  called  the  Feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  our  Saviour :  The  Lords  and 
Commons  in  Parliament  assembled,  do  or-  i 


—  BARROW  — MIDDLETOy  ISD  V/WLET. 


der  and  ocdain,  tint  pdbiie  Bodoe  be  giricB     tJbe 
that  Ae  Fait  ajuwiatwl  to  be  kept  tbe  lax 
Wednadaf  m  every  Boatk,  oa^  to  be     XttL  pu  I 
obaorved  antd  it  be  otberwiK  ordered  by 
both  Hoasea  of  Fptiiiamf ;  awi  tbat  tbib 
day  ia  partiralar  ii  to  be  kept  witb  tbe 
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on  eartb,and  to  Ae  naritnal  fifeaf 
inonraoali,  fer  tbe  Miiiftia^  aad 
wbcreof  Gbriit  vaa  |ilraird  boA  to 
bman  life,  and  to  1^  it  don 
RoaBwoBSK,  part  S,  tqL  %  p.  §17. 
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.^  QaaafT  Miriics  jEJfvdL 


loving  entry.     *  Oet.  28,  le^i. 
lor^s  wife^  of  Bn^onie,  bnried  in  ber 
den,  with  bead  apwafda, 
I  by  ber  basband,  diagbtrr, 
— WAnos'i  £KZflpr]f  of  Hti^mx^  p.  i:nL 
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and  girei  it  a  lar;ger 

an  extensre  dnrch ;  bat, 

more  conaeqacnee,  Mi^iaian  tbe  der 

neas  by  the  modaktion  q£  m  vaottL.  ly .        ^ 

,  rapid  flov  at  onetiahe,bytbeaciema.tu»r'         EjMim^^i^t  /Vy*  «  rw^m^  ¥td  n^ 

I  neas  at  another,  by  the  rite,  the  fe£  au£ 'a«  *- 'l  m$cmtt,  m  %.  9-tt^ 

fwdl,  madi  more  atiua^j  mmkM  vukl  asLy     ^^Tixg^  <qm:  raiiaa*  ai«l  'Ua  ff^m^^Mk^riL  «•» 
of  these  can  be  in  reanfiE^  mssA  2uur»     Tiac  a,  ia.  4  w^  ^^st.  ^r  Mm^  '^^^ff^  >a*^ 
ezpreMire  of  deroatnesi  in  the  ^JBusatsnq^     Tiut  ws^n  vil  ^^r.^vayvvut  jUiIimvm.  vm" 
Qergyman,  and  ameh  aaore  laiprcaKPe  W    ^^xa0»  y^eui  wui  a  rr^  / 
deroBtneai  uftm  the  ■tirajfag  augnp^  '  Tim  ^pmtm  ^^fpi^^  4f  %4M^4ff0^^ 

tioQ.     A  fhaatrd  pR^cr  it  than  tbe/iai*j  4h^  %/^fj^f 

of  derotiony  while  a  pR^cr  read  ii  la^Xfij  ,^,,„,^^,„,,,,„, 

the  /atMf  of  it.     So  at  leaat  thffag^g  m  . 
wiiest  and  Ae  beat  fif  oar  meeaHBn :  auo.  ,     X^^naMM  4/  die  f^^*-m^^^  ^  $*J^M^P$ 

peeoliarly  <inidificd  to  jadge,  Vwaaae  iii»  ^-^^ 

intelleeti  were  erakwl,  aa^i  tihcar  apariu         "^  1Vjr  vm>,  tr  a/  4«uf  >s^  4ivw^  «^ 
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■s  knee-hour ;  at  eight  walk,  that's  leg- 
r;  at  nine,  gather  Qowera  and  plu>:k  a 
,  that's  noae-hour;  at  ten  we  drink, 
that's  mouth-hour ;  at  eleven,  laj  about  us 
br  Tictuola,  that's  hand-hour ;  at  twelve, 
;0  to  dinner,  that's  belly-honr." — Misdlb- 
'OH  aad  Rowi^f'g  ChangeUng. 


1  aajing  and  belief  among 
the  Turks,  that  all  the  animal  kingdom  waa 
converted  by  their  Prophet  to  the  true 
failh,  except  the  wild  boar  and  buflalo, 
which  remained  iinbelievcrs  :  it  is  on  tliis 
account  that  both  these  animals  are  odea 
called  Christians." — Bubckhabsi'b  TraveU 
in  Syria,  p.  135. 


Montaigne — How  he  had  ovigroien  the  Incre- 
diditji  of  PresHniptutms  Ignorance. 
'  C'^T  une  sotte  prcsompiion,  d'sller 
deidnignant  et  condamnont  pour  faux,  ce 
'  ne  nOQB  semble  pas  TTBjsemblable ;  qui 
10  viee  ordinaire  de  ceux  qui  pcnaent 
r  quelque  suffisance  outre  la  commune. 
J'en  fdsois  atn«i  autrefois ;  et  si  j'ojols 
parler  ou  des  esprits  qui  revlennent,  ou  du 
prognoatlque  des  chosea  futures,  des  cn- 
chantemens,  des  sorcellerice,  ou  faire  quel- 
autre  conte,  oiljenepeusBepasmordre, 
inio,  terrores  tnagicos,  miracula,  sagos, 
Noctumos  lemurcs,  portcntuque  Thessala ; 
il  me  venoit  compassion  du  pauvre  pcuple 
■busf  de  ces  foliea.  £t  &  present  je  trcuve, 
que  j'estois  pour  le  moins  autant  &plaindre 
moj-mcsme  ;  Non  que  I'exp^rience  m'aye 
depuia  rien  faict  voir  au-desaua  de  mes 
premieres  creancei ;  et  ei  n'a  pas  tcnu  )i 

que  de  condamner  unsi  resolument  une 
le  pour  faiiase  et  impossible,  c'est  se 
donner  I'advantage  d'avoir  dans  la  teate 
lea  boroes  et  limites  de  la  volontf  de  Dieu, 
et  de  In  puissance  de  Dostre  mere  Nature : 
et  qu'il  n'j  a  point  de  plus  notable  folic  au 


monde,  que  de  li 
no^tre  capocitiJ  et  suffisance. — II  faut  juger 
Bvec  plus  de  reverence  de  cette  icfinie  pui 
sance  de  nature,  et  plus  de  recognoisstuicc 
de  nostrc  ignorance  et  fuiblcsse.  Combicn 
7  a-il  de  choses  peu  Traj-semhlabliia,  tes- 
moigiifes  par  gens  dignes  de  foj,  desquellcs 
si  nous  ne  pOBvons  estre  pcrsundcz,  au 
moins  les  faut-il  laisser  en  suipens :  car  de 
les  condamner  impossibles,  c'eet  se  faire 
fort,  par  une  temeraire  presomption 
sqaroir  jusques  oil  Ta  la  possibilitiJ.  8 
ent^ndoit  bien  la  difference  qu'il  y  a  entre 
I'impossible  et  rinusiti,  et  entre  ce  q> ' 
contre  I'ordre  du  cours  de  nature,  et  C' 
la  commune  opinion  des  hommes;  e 
croyoDt  pas  temerairement,  ny  ausxt  ne 
croyant  pas  facilement,  on  obserTeroit  Ir 
reigic  de  Rien  trap,  command&i  par  Chilon." 
— Montaigne,  lit.  1,  chap.  5  " 


"  Mt  Lobd — I  find  a  very  great  sense  in 
the  officers  of  the  Regiments,  of  the  suffer- 
ings and  the  ruin  of  this  poor  kingdom,  and 
in  them  ull  n  very  great  zeal  to  have  im- 
partial justice  done  upon  offenders :  and  I 
must  confess  I  do  in  all  firom  tny  heart  con- 
cur with  them,  and  I  verily  think  and  am 
persuaded  they  are  things  which  God  puta 
into  our  hearts.  I  shall  not  need  to  offer 
any  thing  to  your  Excellency ;  1  know  God 
teaches  you,  and  that  be  hath  manifested 
his  presence  so  to  you,  as  that  you  will  give 
glory  to  him  in  tie  eyes  of  uJI  the  world. 
I  held  it  my  duty,  having  received  these 
petitions  and  letters,  and  being  desbvd  by 
the  frnmers  thereof,  to  present  them  to 
you;  the  Good  Lord  work  Lis  will  upon 
your  heart,  enabling  you  to  it,  and  the  pre- 
flence  of  Almighty  God  go  along  with  you. 
Thus  prays,  my  Lord,  your  most  ' 
and  faithful  servant.  O.  Cromwell. 

"  Knottingaley,  20  Nov.  1648." 


Cromwell  seems  to  have   thought 
Fairfax  would  take  a  leading  port  ' 


wiiD  you.  ^^H 

»t  humble  ^^| 

'  I 

ught  that  ^H 

irt  in  the  ^| 
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Cmgedj  which  was  now  preparing.  The 
omidact  of  Fairfax  toward  Lule,  Lucsa,  and 
LiOrd  Capel,  gaye  him  reason  for  thinking  so. 


%0^^^0^0^^^^^^^^^l^0^^0^^^^^^ 


Daagerout  Emr  of  represemtimg^  the  Kimg 
as  one  of  the  Three  Estaies. 

**  It  is  a  known  maxini  in  logic,  and  of 
undoubted  verity,  that  eoordimaiu  je  imiieem 
M^pplent;  and  whoerer  endeaTonrs  to  make 
the  King  of  England  one  of  the  Three 
Estates  in  Parliament,  does  at  the  same  time 
alter  and  subvert  the  Monarchv,  which  con- 
sists in  sovereigntj,  supremacy  and  supe- 
riority. And,  by  rendering  the  King  only  a 
member,  robs  him  of  the  greatest  preroga- 
tive of  his  crown,  which  is,  to  be,  over  all 
persons,  and  in  all  matters  as  well  ecclesi- 
astical as  civil.  Supreme  Governor,  which 
he  is  declared  to  be  in  the  Oath  of  Supre- 
macy, by  Act  of  Parliament  5  Eliz.  cap.  1. 
And  the  dangerous  consequence  of  this 
opinion  was  sufficiently  made  appear  by  that 
slip  of  his  late  Majesty's  pen  in  a  decUra- 
tion  sent  from  York,  June  17,  1642,  where, 
after  the  Bishops  being  expelled  the  House, 
he  seems  to  account  himself  one  of  the  Three 
Estates ;  which  being  once  dropt  from  him, 
fell  not  to  the  ground,  but  was  immediately 
taken  up  by  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
Parliament,  who  made  use  of  it  as  a  foun- 
dation for  their  usurped  coordinacy  of  au- 
thority, till  at  the  last,  having  ruined  him 
by  force  of  arms,  which  they  justified  on 
that  supposition,  they  advanced  from  coor- 
dinate to  inordinate  power,  making  the  King 
subordinate  to  themselves." — Nalson's  Col- 
lectum, — Introduction^  p.  xv. 


^WV^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^W^^^^^ 


Sir  Betgamm  Rudyard  in  Defence  of  the 

Clergy. 

**  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  21  June,  1641. 

^  Wb  are  now  upon  a  very  great  business, 
so  great  indeed  that  it  requires  our  soundest, 
our  saddest  consideration ;  our  best  judge- 
ment for  the  present,  our  utmost  foresight 
for  the  future. 


■*  But.  Sir,  oce  thizig  doch  exctrdingly 
trouble  me^  it  turns  me  round  about,  it 
makes  mr  whole  reiasco  veitiginoas ;  which 
15.  that  fo  many  do  believe,  against  the  wis- 
(iom  of  all  ag«<«  that  now  there  can  be  no 
reformation  without  destruction,  as  if  every 
sick  body  mu«t  be  presently  knocked  on  the 
head  as  past  hope  of  cure. 

^  —  If  we  pull  down  Bbhopricks,  and 
pull  down  Cathedral  Churches,  in  a  short 
time  we  most  be  forced  to  pull  Colleges  j 
too ;  for  Scholars  will  live  and  die  there  as 
in  cells,  if  there  be  not  considerable  prefer- 
ment to  invite  them  abroad.  And  the  ex- 
ample we  are  '"*^«"g  now,  will  be  an  easy 
temptation  to  the  less  pressing  necessities  of  ! 
future  times.  t 

"  This  is  the  next  way  to  bring  in  barba- 
rism ;  to  make  the  Clergy  an  unlearned 
contemptible  vocation,  not  to  be  desired 
but  by  the  basest  of  the  people.  And  then 
where  shall  we  find  men  able  to  convince 
an  adversary  f 

^  A  Clergyman  ought  to  have  afar  greater 
proportion  to  live  upon,  than  any  other  man 
of  an  equal  condition.  He  b  not  bred  to 
multiply  three-penccs ;  it  becomes  him  not 
to  live  mechanically  and  sordidly ;  he  must 
be  given  to  hospitality.  I  do  know  myself 
a  Clergyman,  no  dignitary,  whose  books 
have  cost  him  a  thousand  pounds,  which 
when  he  dies,  may  be  worth  to  his  wife  and 
children  about  two  hundred. 

**  It  will  be  a  shameful  reproach  to  so 
flourishing  a  kingdom  as  this  to  have  a 
poor  beggarly  Clergy.  For  my  part,  I  think 
nothing  too  much,  nothing  too  good,  for  a 
good  Minister,  a  good  Clergyman.  They 
ought  least  to  want,  who  best  know  how  to 
abound.  Burning  and  shining  lights  do  well 
deserve  to  be  set  in  good  candlesticks.** — 
Nalson,  vol.  2,  pp.  298,  300. 


^^^^^^^^V^^^^^^^^^^^V^Wi 


Sir  Benfamin  Rudyard  on  the  Spoiling  the 
Monasteriei, 

"  I HAVB  often,*'  says  Sir  Benjamin  Rud- 
yard, "  seriously  considered  with  myself, 
what  strong  concurrent  motives  and  causes 


meet  togedier  in  that  time  when  Abbies 
uiilMonftsterietwereovcrtbroim.  Certain- 
I7  God's  hand  was  ihe  greatest,  for  he  wus 
uiOBt  oSended.  Tile  prorane  supers  titioni, 
tlie  abonuDable  idolatries,  the  filth;  nefaiid- 
oua  wickednesa  of  their  lives,  did  stink  in 
God'«  nostril*,  did  call  for  ven^i^ance,  for 
refonnuUoB.      A  good  partj  of  rclt^ous 

I  irere  Eealous  instruments  In  that  great 
worki  u  likewise  nian]' covetous  ambitious 
penons,  gapuig  for  fat  morseU,  did  lustily 
drire  it  on. 

"  But,  Mr.  Hide,  .there  was  a  princi|iat 
Porliauieiitarj  motive  vhich  did  fai^ilitnte 
the  rest ;  for  it  was  propouudnl  iu  Fnrlia- 

it  that  tbe  acceBsion  of  Abbey  Lands 
would  so  enrich  the  Crown,  as  the  ]ieojile 
should  never  be  put  to  paj  subsidies  again. 
This  was  plausible  both  to  Court  and  Coun- 
trf.  Besides,  with  tlie  overplus,  there  sliould 

miunliuQcd  a  standing  armj  of  40,000 

1,  for  a  perpetual  defence  of  the  king- 
dom. Thb  WM  safety  at  home,  terror  and 
honour  abroad.  The  Porliument  would 
make  all  sure. 

"  God's  part,  religion,  by  his  blessing, 
hath  been  reasonably  well  preserved ;  but 
it  hath  been  saved  as  by  Arc,  for  the  rest  is 
consumed  and  vanished  :  the  people  have 
paid  subudies  ever  since,  anil  we  are  now 

.0  very  good  ease  to  pay  an  army." — 
Najaoh,  vol.  2,  p.  399. 


Lechirert  Ettabtithed,  1641. 
"  Sept,  6,  IMl . 

"  It  wits  ordered  that  it  shall  be  lawful 
Ibr  the  Parishioners  of  any  parish  in  the 
kingdom  of  England,  or  dominion  of  Wales, 
et  up  n  Lecture,  and  to  maintain  an 
orthadox  miniEter  at  their  own  charge,  to 
preach  every  Lord's  day  where  there  is  no 
preaching,  and  to  preach  one  day  in  every 
week  when  there  is  no  weekly  lecture. 

"  Thus  did  they  set  up  a  spiritual  inilttiH 
f  these  Lct^turers,  who  were  to  muster 
their  troops ;  and  however  it  only  appeared 
a  religious  and  pious  design,  yet  it  must  go 
for  one  of  their  ;w>/rai«/r».  politick  arts,  to 


gain  an  estimate  of  their  nimiber*  md  the 
Birength  of  their  party.  These  Lecturer* 
were  neither  Parsons,  Vicars,  nor  Curates, 
but  like  the  Order  of  the  Friars  Predieanla 
among  the  Papists,  who  run  about  tickling 
tbe  people's  cart  with  stories  of  legends  and 
miracles,  in  the  meantime  picking  their 
pdckela  i  which  were  the  very  faculties  of 
these  men.  For  they  were  all  the  Parlia- 
ment's, or  rather  the  Presbyterian  faction's 
creatures  ;  and  were  therefore  ready  in  all 
places  to  preach  up  Iheir  votes  and  orders, 
to  extol  their  actions,  and  applaud  their 
intealiona.  These  were  the  men  that  de- 
bauched the  people  with  principles  of  dis- 
loyalty, and  taught  them  to  worship  Jero- 
boam's Golden  Calves,  the  pretended  Liberty 
of  the  Subject,  and  the  glorious  reformation 
that  was  coming,  which  the  common  people 
adorcil  even  the  imaginary  idea  of,  like  the 
wild  Ephesians,  as  if  it  were  a  government 
falling  down  from  heaven,  and  as  they  used 
to  cant  it,  the  Pattern  in  the  Mount,  the 
New  Jerusalem  and  Mount  Zion.  And  in 
short,  the  succeeding  tragedies  of  murder, 
rapine,  sacrilege  and  rebellion,  were  in  a 
great  measure  the  dismal  harvest  of  these 
seeds  of  fears,  jealousies,  the  lawfulness  of 
resisting  the  Ring's  authority  in  assistance 
of  the  Parliameot,  their  long  prayers  and 
disloyal  sermons,  their  Curse  ye  MeroK's, 
and  exhorting  to  help  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty  ;  which  with  such  diligence  they 
vowed,  and  with  sui'h  unwearied  poJus,  by 
preaching,  as  they  said,  in  season,  and  most 
certainly  out  of  season,  they  took  care  to 
cultivate  and  improve.  And  whoever  w3l 
take  the  pains  to  observe,  shall  find  in  the 
thread  of  this  history,  that  these  hirelings 
were  so  far  from  laying  down  their  lives 
for  the  sheep,  that  they  preached  many  de- 
luded souls  out  of  their  lives  by  a  flagrant 
rebellion  ;  and  were  so  far  from  advancing 
the  gospel  of  peace,  that  they  sounded  tlie 
trumpet  for  war ;  and  always  their  pulpit 
harangues  to  the  people  were  the  repeated 
echoes  of  tbe  votes,  orders,  remonstrances 
end  declarations  of  W( 
SON,  vol.  2,  p.  478. 
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Cktthire  PetttioM. 

Tn  ClKalure  Petition— for  whidi  Sir 
nomu  AibtoD,  when  be  prcaeated  it  to  the 
Lords,  **  rec^Ted  » iniaTt  rebidw,  •nd  nar- 
rowlj  eaeaftd  %  pnaoa." 

"  — When  we  consider  that  Bishop*  were 
ioBtitnted  in  the  time  of  the  Apoitlei ;  that 
tliej  were  the  great  lights  of  the  Church  in 
■11  the  first  General  Conncib ;  that  so  maoj 
of  theco  sowed  the  seeds  of  reli^on  in  their 
Uood,  and  rescued  Christianitj  from  utto* 
extirpation  in  the  primitive  Heathen  perse- 
cutions ;  that  to  them  we  owe  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  puritj  of  the  Goipel  we  DOW  pro- 
ieM  from  Romish  corruption ;  that  manj  of 
them  for  the  propagationof  the  truth  became 
snch  glorious  mart jrs ;  that  divers  of  them 
latelj,  and  yet  living  with  us,  have  been  so 
great  asserton  of  religion  sgainst  the  com- 
moaenemj  of  Borne;  and  that  their  gorenc 
ment  hath  been  so  long  approved,  ao  ott 
established,  bj  the  Conmoa  and  Statute 
Laws  of  this  kingdom ;  and  as  yet  nothing 
in  their  doctrine,  generally  taught,  disso- 
nant from  the  will  of  God,  or  the  Articles 
ratified  bj  law  ; — in  this  case,  to  call  their 
goremment  a  peipetnal  vMsallage,  ao  in- 
tolerable bondage,  and,  prima  Jacit  et  iiun^ 
lUtd  altera parte,to pr&j  the  present  removal 
of  them;  or,  as  in  some  of  their  petitions,  to 
sed  tbe  Dtter  disaolution  and  ruin  of  their 
offices  as  aati-christian ;  we  cannot  conceive 
to  relish  of  justice  or  diarity,  nor  can  we 
join  with  than. 

" — On  thecontrarj — we  cannot  but  ex- 
pnss  our  just  fears  that  tbetr  desire  is  (o 
mtroduee  an  abaolute  InnoTation  of  Pres- 
bjtoial  Govenunent,  wberebj  we  who  are 
now  gowned  bj  the  Canon  and  Civil  Law* 
di^ensed  hj  twentj-ux  Ordinaries,  easily 
r^xoaible  to  Parliaments  for  anj  deviation 
from  the  rule  of  the  law,  conceive  we  should 
become  exposed  to  the  mere  arbitrarj  go- 
vernment at  a  numerous  presbytery,  who 
rith  their  Ruling  Elders  will  arise 
fiirtj  thousand  Church  Governors, 
and  with  their  adherents  must  needs  bear 
so  great  a  swaj  in  the  Comtnonwealth,  that 


if  future  iiKMiveuiencc  shall  be  ImuuI  in 
that  govenmeDt,  we  bumUj  oBtx  Ur  cjn- 
sideration,  bow  tbeae  shall  be  redociUc  by 
PartiameDts,  how  cjotistent  with  Upnarcfay, 
and  how  dangerously  emdnctbie  to  aoar' 
chy," — Xaxaoa,  vol  2,  p.  75!», 


lUmoMtratiKg  Mimtbrt. 
Urua  the  petition  ill  tbe 
Ministers,  Dec.  20, 1041,  N4i4oa  says  (voL 
2,  p.  766 J,  "  Were  J  to  give  instnu.tii'U*  lu 
draw  the  exact  pi^nrlraicture  of  a  Kiincan- 
fomiing-coofifnuing  Church  HypocHtc,wilh 
peafe  in  one  hand,  and  fire  and  swi^d  in  tbe 
other ;  with  a  cmscience  like  a  coc-Ue-sbell, 
that  can  shut  so  cbwe  when  be  is  uuler  iJk  1 
fearof  the  law,(ir  losing  his  livinft,  that  you  I 
catmot  crood  the  sualleM  scrapie  mUi  it:  I 
but  when  a  tide  of  liberty  wets  him,  can  lay  , 
himself  (^Mn,  sod  diiqJay  all  bis  reseutiuents  ' 
sgainst  that  guvemuieut  in  the  Church  to  i 
whose  laws  he  had  sworn  obedietice,  and  by 
that  horriil  sio  iifjierjury  must  confess  him- 
self a  villain  of  no  manner  of  c»nw;iel)C«,  to 
swear  without  due  cuusideration,  and   to 
break  his  oatb  without  a  lawful  detenui- 
nalioD  that  it  was  unlawful  i    I  would  rc> 
commend  this  petition  as  a  rare  origituJ  to 
copy  after.' 


Ti«  Ckurck  plndertd  bg  Ch«rekmen. 
"  Wkll, — here's  my  scholar's  course :  first 

get  a  school. 
And  then  a  leo-pound  cure ;    keep  both ; 

then  buy — 
(Stay,  many— ay,  many) — then  •  firm  or 

Serve  God  and  Uammon :  to  the  Devil  go. 
Aflect  some  sect ;  ay,  'tis  the  sect  is  it  I 
So  thou  canst  seem,  'tis  held  the  precious 

And  ob,  if  thou  canst  get  some  higher  seat. 
Where  thou  mayst  sell  your  holy  portion 
(Which  charitable  providence  ordained 
In  sacred  bounty  for  a  blessed  use), 
Allen  the  glebe ;  entail  it  to  thy  loins ; 
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Entomb  it  in  thy  grave, 

Past  resurrection  to  its  native  use. 

Now  if  there  be  a  hell,  and  such  swine  saved. 

Heaven  take  all !  ** 

Mabston,  What  You  Win, 


Montaigne  wmddfix  Society  where  it  i8,/o 
fear  of  Deterioration, 

"  Et  pourtant,  selon  mon  humeur,  es 
affaires  publiques  il  n*est  aucun  si  mauvais 
train,  pourveu  qu*il  aje  de  Taage  et  de  la 
Constance,  qu*il  ne  vaille  mieux  que  le 
ohangement  et  le  remuement.  Nos  moeurs 
sont  extremement  corrompues,  et  panchent 
d*une  merveilleuse  inclination  vers  Tempire- 
ment :  do  nos  loix  et  usances,  11  7  en  a 
plusieurs  barbares  et  monstrueuses ;  toutes- 
fois  pour  la  difficult^  de  nousmettreenmeil- 
leur  estat,  et  le  danger  de  ce  crouUement,  si 
je  pouvoy  planter  une  cheville  ^  nostre  roue, 
et  Tarrester  en  ce  poinct,  je  le  ferois  de  bon 
cceur." — Montaigne,  liv.  2,  chap.  17, — torn. 
e,  p.  109. 

His  Dread  of  Innovation, — His  Opinion  of 

Obedience. 

**  Il  est  bien  ays6  d'accuser  d'imperfec- 
tion  une  police,  car  toutes  choses  mortelles 
en  sont  pleines ;  il  est  bien  ays^  d*engen- 
drer  k  un  peuple  le  mespris  de  ses  anci- 
ennes  observances;  jamms  homme  n*entre- 
print  cela  qui  n*en  vinst  k  boust :  mais  d*y 
restablir  un  meilleur  estat  en  place  de 
celuy  qu*on  a  ruin^  ^  cecy  plusieurs  se  sont 
morfondus,  de  ceux  qui  Tavoyent  entre- 
prins.  Je  fay  peu  de  part  k  ma  prudence, 
de  ma  conduite;  je  me  laisse  volon tiers 
mener  ^  Tordre  public  du  monde.  Heureux 
peuple,  qui  fait  ce  qu*on  conunande,  mieux 
Que  ceux  qui  commandent,  sans  se  tour- 
menter  des  causes ;  qui  selaissentmoUement 
rouller  aprbs  le  roullement  celeste!  L'obeis- 
sance  n*est  jamais  pure  ny  tranquille  en 
celuy  qui  raisonno  et  qui  plaldo." — Mon- 
TAiQNK,  liv.  2,  chap.  17, — ^tom.  6,  p.  110. 


Forms  of  Prayer  fit  only  for  Children, 

"  Pasties  in  their  infancy  or  ignorance 
may  use  forms  of  prayer,  well  and  whol- 
somely  set,  for  helps  and  props  of  their  im- 
becillity ;  yea,  riper  Christians  may  do  well 
to  read  such  profitable  forms,  the  matter 
whereof  may,  by  setting  their  affections  on 
edge,  prepare  and  fit  them,  as  matter  of 
meditation,  the  better  for  prayer  :  but  for 
those  parties  so  to  continue  without  pro- 
gress to  conceived  prayer^  were  as  if  chil- 
dren should  still  be  poring  upon  spelling, 
and  never  learn  to  read ;  or  as  if  children, 
or  weak  ones,  should  still  go  by  hold,  or 
upon  crutches,  and  never  go  right  out." — 
Anatomy  of  the  Service  Book,  p.  101. 


Service'Book  Savages  worse  than  Mohawks, 

*'  The  cruellest  of  the  American  savages, 
called  the  Mohaukes,  though  they  fattened 
their  captive  Christians  to  the  slaughter, 
yet  they  eat  them  up  at  once;  but  the  Ser- 
vice-book savages  eat  the  Servants  of  God 
by  piece-meal,  keeping  them  alive  (if  it  may 
be  called  a  life)  vt  sentiant  se  mori,  that 
they  may  be  the  more  sensible  of  their  dy- 
ing.'*— Anatomy  of  the  Service  Book,  p.  56, 


Milton  against  the  Bishops, 

"  Episcopacy  before  all  our  eyes  worsens 
and  sluggs  the  most  learned  and  seeming 
religious  of  our  ministers,  who  no  sooner 
advanced  to  it,  but,  like  a  seething  pot  set 
to  cool,  sensibly  exhale  and  reek  out  the 
greatest  part  of  that  zeal  and  those  gills 
which  were  formerly  in  them,  settling  in  a 
skinny  congealment  of  ease  and  sloth  at  the 
top ;  and  if  they  keep  their  learning  by 
some  potent  sway  of  nature,  *tis  a  rare 
chance  ;  but  their  devotion  most  commonly 
comes  to  that  queazy  temper  of  luke-warm- 
ness,  that  gives  a  vomit  to  God  himself." — 
Milton,  Of  Reformation,  p.  13. 
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On  the  Denial  of  the  Creed. 

"  OuB  Creed,  the  holy  Apostles*  Creed, 
is  now  disputed,  denied,  inyerted  and  ex- 
ploded, bj  some  who  would  be  thought  the 
best  Christians  among  us.  I  started  with 
wonder  and  with  anger  to  hear  a  bold  me- 
chanic tell  me  that  mj  Creed  is  not  mj 
Creed.  He  wondered  at  mj  wonder,  and 
said,  *  I  hope  your  worship  is  too  wise  to 
believe  that  which  you  call  your  creed.' — 
O  Deus  bone^  in  qua  tempera  reservasH  noi  I  * 
Thus  Ivoe  aroTTta  ZoQivtoq  koI  r  6XXa 
trvufiaivii?  One  absurdity  leads  in  a 
thousand ;  and  when  you  are  down  the  hill 
of  error,  there  is  no  bottom  but  in  Hell, — 
and  that  is  bottomless  too.'* — Sib  Edwabd 
Dbbikg. 


v^^^^^^^V^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


The  Parliament  courts  the  People^  who  are 
leu  to  he  relied  on  than  the  Gentry, 

"'  Thb  ground  of  such  a  war  as  this  is 
the  affections  of  the  people ;  and  u^ion  this 
both  armies  are  built  and  kept  up ;  we 
will  therefore  guess  which  of  them  hath  the 
surest  foundation.  It  hath  been  olisenred 
the  Parliament  hath  made  little  difference 
(or  not  the  right)  between  the  Gentry  and 
Yeomanry,  rather  complying  and  winning 
upon  the  latter,  than  regarding  or  applying 
themselves  at  all  to  the  former.  And  tb<^ 
may  be  thus  excused ;  they  did  not  think  it 
justice  to  look  upon  any  man  according  to 
his  quality,  but  as  he  was  a  subject :  I  1k^ 
this  was  all  the  reason :  but  howfoerer  it 
appears  not  that  they  yet  have,  cr  are  likjt^ly 
to  gain  by  this  policy.  The  crimmon  pe^/ple, 
could  they  be  fixed,  were  only  worth  the 
courting,  at  such  a  time ;  but  they  are  al* 
most  always  heady  and  violent,  seM^Au  are 
lasting  and  constant  in  their  opinions ;  they 
that  are  to  hnmoor  them  most  serve  mMny 
masters,  who  though  they  seem,  and  indeed 
are,  their  inferiors,  yet  grow  imperiooB  up^^n 
many  occasions.     Many  actions  of  Ui^frit, 


how  eminent  soever,  shall  not  jjrevail  with 
them  to  excuse  one  mistake ;  want  of  suc« 
cess  (though  that  l>e  all  the  crime)  makiai 
them  angry,  murmuring  and  jtraloufi :  where- 
as  a  gentleman  is  b«;tt<5r  npiriUfd  and  mnrn 
resolute;  and  though  he  suff<freth  by  it,  hiul 
rather  stick  U)  that  \nmt',r  that  will  f^iunt^;- 
nance  him,  than  Ut  that  whirh  makfii  no 
diffcrenc^e  l>etwixt  him  and  a  p«'a»nnt.  'lln* 
gentleman  follows  his  retKilution  r\im*^  and 
wins  of  his  silly  neighlxnirs  many  timim, 
either  by  his  jK^wer,  by  his  example,  or  his 
diiicourse ;  whenas  they  have  an  <faiiy  faith, 
quickly  wrought  u\Kn^  and  ujMifi  tlie  next 
turn  will  fall  off  in  ith'^als.  Iliey  are  a  Wiy 
certainly  of  gr<rat  cjmm^inimt'M  wliim  tlw'y 
are  hea/le<l  and  riblM^l  by  the  gentry  :  but 
they  have  a  (nrnvtrrt^  w  an  unruly  ';<;ura(/f<; 
(which  at  f>est  may  ratliirr  f>e  'ralWI  oUti* 
nacy  than  ruMtAuium),  utnl  are  far  h-M  rjnt' 
siderable  wh<fn  tlie  tutM  |>art  <4  ilt^  g<'ntry, 
or  chief  citizens,  divide  thntnMt:hitu  fnrtn  | 
them.** — The  Moderalz/r^  p.  Ii5. 


'  PoSyaarp. 


*Aiirt^jiW. 


Danger  of  After  Tyranny, 

"  Do  we  MUsvt*  that  the  riature  and  dis- 
ymUfm  <^  ih*:  \t^i\i\*i  will  tmX  f>e  ulUtr^aif 
who  being  tired  a/id  aJm/M  w/m  out  with 
the  *uimUaiium»  ^/f  tlie  King  and  Parliainent^ 
will  m<r/re  eaaily  uwU^rtio  kur-h  things  aa 
they  would  heret'-^fore  have  called  slavery. 
And  aitlK/ttgh  the  \mnt'M  Uuvt:  unt  aini  at  it, 
yet  bef'.fre  he  shall  be  aware,  he  shall  find 
himself  engaged  (by  the  concurrencies  ^/f  so 
msaiy  circumstances  thai  t'jrttAnt'Ai  U>  it)  in 
a  higher  utA  un/r^  abi»</lute  liovtrmit^iut ;  ' 
so  thai  the  cr/nvtituti/;n  </f  this  state  will  ' 
become  a  little  unlike  itself  And  then  we 
must  know  that  j/rinee«,  aiid  all  sutrh  as 
have  the  government  of  a  c.^mni'^nwealth, 
are  ompellexj  k'^metimeti  by  a  kir<d  of  ne« 
tytsmij,  Ut  die|>ense  with  the  Mrttled  rules 
of  law,  fur  r*:wbtm%  of  state :  mhA  it  cannot 
be  expected  thai  a  ynnf'M^  if  be  be  wise  Bs 
well  as  pi^yus,  shall  be  so  su|>er«titious  to 
the  strict  sense  of  any  protestations,  as  to 
ni-^rlf^-t  his  int4?r^;»ft,  and  the  \irtim'Ui  c^/n- 
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dition  of  his  state ;  which  may,  as  it  ma/ 
happen,  Eufier  rerj  much  whilst  he  niokea 
iBcience  to  do  things  fit  and  requisite : 
and  there  will  not  then  wimt  men  of  both 
gowDB,  that  will  prove  that  convenieocj' 
and  oecessitj  ahull  cicuse  the  conscience  in 
"   a  CMC."— Tfte  Moderator,  p.  21, 


I 


I 


CimsHqTieacfi  thotihl  the  Parliament  be 

Suppose  the  ParliumeDt  victorious, — 
The  Modtrator  sajg-— "What  roust  we  then 
expect? 

"  —  It  will  seem  requisite  then  that  Mo- 
norchy,  or  that  which  is  called  prerogative, 
should  be  circumscribed  within  more  popu- 
lar liiuiu ;  that  some  wiser,  some  honester, 
some  more  pious  men,  »ome  that  arc  un- 
hjased  with  private  respects  or  opinions, 
tome  that  have  hazarded  themselves  (and 
more)  for  the  common  good,  should  be  su* 
pervisors  of  the  State,  and  settle  it  in  such 
an  order  as  should  better  please  and  benefit 
the  people.  (Such  rare  men  as  these,  the 
Rtatv  hath  had  needs  of:  I  pray  God  a 
competent  number  of  them  may  be  found, 
if  such  an  occasion  should  coll  for  them !) 
And  who  knows  whether  they  will  be  able  to 
stay  here  ?  For  it  may  perhaps  so  fall  out, 
that  some  other  politic  security  (not  to  be 
guessed  at)  may  seem  neeeBsory  to  be  in- 
novated, which  this  State  hath  miTited,  yet 
perhaps  not  needed,  for  many  hundred  years. 
And  iuQOTutioQS  come  not  alone.  Rules  of 
government  ore  like  links  in  a  chain  ;  they 
hong  one  by  another,  and  require  propor- 
tion and  evenness :  if  a  new  one  be  added, 
it  must  be  warily  fitted  to  the  rest,  or  the 
rest  reduced  as  near  as  can  be  to  the  re- 
semblance of  the  other.  And  what  do  we 
believe  will  satisfy  the  nnmerous  victors  the 
People  F  Will  not  their  ends  and  desires 
be  as  various  as  their  humours  are  now  f 
Will  Ihcy  submit  in  their  opinions  to  that 
which  the  judgements  of  those  in  the  Par- 
liament (as  many  as  the  war  and  the  con- 
sequences of  It  will  leave)shall  agree  upon? 


Or  will  it  lie  in  the  power  of  the  Parliament, 
when  the  State  shall  be  in  so  general  a  con- 
fuaion  as  an  e;ipiring  war  must  leave  it  in, 
to  order  the  Government  so  that  the  Kiog 
may  rule,  and  the  People  obey,  as  beseems 
them?  I  would  faau  assure  myself  that 
they  might  be  able  to  perform  all  the  good 
that  they  Intend  and  promise,  but  some- 
thing like  reason  will  not  give  me  leave. 
I  have  considered  that  those  that  undertake 
to  stand  at  the  stem,  though  their  willa  and 
their  ends  direct  them  a  straight  course,  yet 
they  must  be  contented  to  steer  according 
to  the  weather,  the  wind,  and  the  temper 
which  they  shall  find  the  seas  in."— P.  21. 


Robert  Rich  hearing  when  abroad  of 
(he  Fire  of  London,  instructed  a  corres- 
pondent in  London  to  dispose  of  certain 
money  in  his  hands,  in  sums  of  jCSO  to  the 
Roman  CBtholicB,Episcopal  ProteBtanU,the 
Presbyterians,  Indcgjendents,  Anabaptists, 
Quakers,  and  "  the  Church  of  the  First 
Bom,  who  worship  God  in  spirit  and  have 
th^r  conversation  in  Heaven."  These  In- 
structions are  given  in  a  letter  entitled 
"Love  without  dissimulation," — printed  In 
a  little  tract  of  seven  pages.  The  style  is 
that  of  a  happy  enthusiast;  he  says,  "  Un- 
der the  Vine,  or  Divine  Teacbbg  and  Ex- 
perience, resteth  in  peace,  as  in  Abraham's 
Bosom,  the  soul  of  Robert  Rich."  And 
again, "  Let  the  whole  earth  rejoice  tn  God'i 
solvutioD,  u  doth  Robert  Riuh." 


Erbery't  Triumph  ovtr  the  Failen  Seclt. 
"  PopEBi  is  fallen.  Prelacy  fallen,  Pres- 
bytery and  Independency  are  fallen  like- 
wise :  nothing  stands  now  but  the  last  of 
Anabaptism,  and  that  is  falling  too.  Thus 
they  ore  all  fallen  to  those  already  who 
stand  in  God  alone,  who  see  God  in  spirit ; 
and  to  spiritual  Saints  in  this  nation  the 
Churches  are  nothing." — WtLt.iAM  Ebbk* 
ey's  ChiiilreH  o/Ihe  Wett. 


I 
I 
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>'<  Deieriplum  of  At  Armj/. 
"  Or  that  trmj  called  bj  the  sectaries 
Aidependent,  and  of  that  part  of  it  which 
b^j  ia  Ml,  I  do  not  think  there  are  fiftj 
pure  Independents,  hut  higher  flown,  more 
ser^ihical  (as  a  chaplain  who  knows  well 
the  Mate  of  that  army  expresacd  it),  made 
np  and  compounded  of  Anabaptiam,  Anti- 
nomiauism,  EnthiuiMm,  ArmiDianism,  Fa- 
milism ;  all  these  errors,  and  more  too,  some- 
times meeting  in  the  same  persons ;  strange 
monsters,  having  their  heads  of  Gnthnaissm, 
their  bodies  of  Ajitlnomioniam,  their  thighs 
of  Fwniliam,  their  legs  and  feet  of  Anabap- 
tism,  their  hands  of  Arminianism,  and  Li- 
bertjnism  as  the  great  vein  going  through 
the  whole  :  in  one  word,  the  great  religion 
of  that  sort  of  men  b  the  armj,  is  libert; 
of  conscience,  and  libertj  of  preaching." — 
EswASDs's  OangTOna,  p.  16. 


Hierogifpkie  of  Henry  tht  Eighth. 
In  the  1t^  or  Babj  Frophecj,  pub- 
lished bj  LiLLT,  the  hieroglyphic  of  Henry 
VI LL  is  said  to  represent  "  a  man-killer  : 
persecution  per  gallows." 


Edaardit  ComplaM  of  the  Effect»  of 


"  Should  any  man  seren  jears  ago  hare 
■aid  (whidi  now  all  men  see)  that  many  of 
the  jMTofeisars  and  people  id  England  (hall 
be  Arians,  ADti-Tnoitariaoa,  Anti-Scrip- 
torifta, — nay  blaspheme,  deride  the  Scrip- 
tures, give  over  all  prayer,  bearing  sermons, 
and  otber  holy  duties, — be  for  lolerxOum  of 
all  religions,  popery,  blasphemy,  atheism, — 
it  would  have  been  sud,  it  cannot  be ;  and 
the  persons  who  now  are  fallen  would  have 
said  as  Hazael,  Are  we  dogs  that  we  shotdd 
do  such  things  t  And  yet  we  see  it  is  so. 
And  what  may  we  thank  for  this,  but  li- 
berty, impunity,  and  want  of  government  T 
We  have  the  plague  of  Egypt  upon  us, — 
frogs  out  of  the  bottomless  pit  covering  our 
Uod,  eomiug  into  our  houses,  bed-chambers, 
beds,  daorchea ; — a  man  can  hardly  come 


into  any  place,  but  some  croaking  frog  or 
other  will  be  coming  up  upoD  him." — Ei>- 
WAKDs's  Qangr^eiia,  p.  131. 


Edmirdi  on  ToUnOwn. 
"  A  T01.BBATI011  is  the  grand  design  of 
the  Devil,  his  masterpiece  and  chief  engine 
he  works  by  at  this  time  to  uphold  his  tot- 
tering kingdom ;  it  is  the  moat  compendi- 
ous, ready,  sure  way  to  destroy  all  religion, 
lay  all  waste,  and  bring  in  all  evil :  it  is  a 
most  transcendent,  catholic  and  fundamen- 
tal  evil  for  this  kingdom  of  any  that  can  be 
imagined.  As  original  sin  is  die  most  fun- 
damental sb,  all  sin,  having  the  seed  and 
spawn  of  all  in  it ;  so  a  Toleration  hath  all 
errors  in  it,  and  all  evils.  It  is  agunst  the 
whole  stream  and  current  of  scripture  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  both  in 
matters  of  faith  and  manners,  both  general 
and  particular  commands.  It  overthrows 
all  relations,  both  political,  ecclesiastical, 
and  ceconomical.  And  whereas  other  evils, 
whether  errors  of  judgement  or  practice, 
be  but  against  some  one  or  few  places  of 
scripture  or  revelation,  this  is  agunst  all : 
this  is  the  Abaddon,  Apollyon,  the  destroyer 
of  all  religion,  the  Abomination  of  Desola- 
tion and  Astonishment,  the  Liberty  of  Per- 
dition (as  Austine  calls  it),  and  therefore 
the  Devil  follows  it  night  and  day,  working 
mightily  in  many  by  writing  books  for  it, 
and  other  ways ;  all  the  devils  m  Hell  and 
their  instruments  being  at  work  to  promote 
a  Toleration." — Edwakds's  Oangrxnti,  p. 
122. 

Condaet  qflht  Parliaaentarian  A  rmy — 1 642. 
"  LoKi>,  how  these  men  are  touched  to 
the  quick,  when  any  man  but  themselves 
dare  offer  to  plunder ;  as  if  they  desired, 
not  only  the  free  trade,  but  even  the  mo- 
nopoly of  plundering  to  themselves. — But 
do  they  think  with  such  clamours  and  out- 
cries to  deaf  the  ears  of  men,  and  drown 
the  ejulations  of  poor  people  whom  they 
have  harrowed  F  They  bave  spared  no 
age;  neither  the  venerable  old  man,  nor 
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the  iiiQocenl  ctild  :  No  orders  of  men  ;  the 
long  robe  ss  well  as  tlic  short  buth  fdt  their 
fury;  No  sex, — not  women,  no^  not  women 
in  childbed,  wbomFommonbuinaiiitj  should 
protect :  No  condlUon  ;  Dcither  father  oor 
friends.  The;  have  spared  no  pl&cca :  the 
churches  of  CbristiiuiB  which  the  Heathens 
durst  not  viobte,  are  bj  them  profaned. 
Their  ornaments  liave  been  made  either  the 
Buppl;  of  their  necessities,  or  tbe  subject  of 
their  acurrilities.  Their  choUccs,  or  com- 
munion cups  (let  them  call  tbem  what  lliey 
will,  so  the;  would  hold  their  fingers  from 
thcra)  hsye  become  the  objects  of  their  sa- 
crilege. The  biidges  and  moaitmenb  of 
ancient  gentry  in  windows  aud  pedigrees 
haTC  been  hj  iheni  defaced.  Old  evi- 
denoes,  the  records  of  private  families,  the 
pledges  of  possessions,  the  boundaries  of 
men's  properties,  have  been  bj  theni  burn- 
ed, torn  in  pieces,  and  the  seals  trampled 
under  their  feet.  Ceilings  and  wainscot  have 
been  broken  in  pieces ;  walls  demolished  (n 
thing  which  a  brave  Roman  spirit  would 
scorn  to  tyrannize  over),  walls  and  honses. 
And  all  this  by  a  company  of  men  crept  now 
at  last  out  of  the  bottom  of  Pandora's  box  I 
The  poor  Indians  found  out  by  experience 
that  Gold  WHS  the  Spaniards' God:  And  tbe 
Country  finds  to  their  loss  what  is  the  re- 
fonnution  which  these  men  seek  J " — Eaki. 
or  NswcASTts's  DedaraHon,  prijUed  at 
York,  1642. 

Or  Buwiag  at  the  Name  of  Jems. 

"  llK,\a  me  with  patience,"  said  Sir  En- 
wAHD  DEsma  ;  "  and  refute  me  with  rea- 
son. Tour  command  is  that  all  corporal 
bowing  at  the  name  Jesu9  be  henceforth 
I'orbornc. 

"  1  have  often  wished  that  we  might  de- 
cline these  dogmatical  resol  utionsindiviuity. 
1  say  it  again  and  Bgun,that  wc  arc  not  ido- 
nei  el  compele/ites  judicei  in  doctrinal  deter- 
minations. The  theme  we  are  now  upon  is 
a  sad  point:  I  pray,  consider  severely  on  it. 

"  You  know  there  is  no  other 
der  Heaven  given  among  men  tohertbi/ 


mutt  be  saved.  Ton  know  that  this  is  a 
Name  above  ecery  name.  Oleum  cffiuum 
nomen  rr'ui ; — it  is  the  carrol  of  his  own 
spouse.  Tliia  Name  is  by  a  Father  sljled 
Mel  in  ore,  meha  id  sure,  jabilum  in  corde. 
This,  it  is  the  sweetest  and  the  fullest  of 
comfort  of  all  the  Names  and  Attributes  of 
God,  Ood  tug  Saniaar.  If  Christ  were  not 
our  Jesus,  Heaven  were  then  onr  envy, 
which  is  now  our  blessed  hope. 

"  And  must  I,  Sir,  hereafter  do 
rior  reverence,  none  at  all,  to  God  my  Sa- 
viour, at  tbe  mention  of  his  saving  name 
Jesus  ?  Why,  Sir,  not  to  do  it,  to  omit  it, 
and  to  leave  it  undone,  it  is  questionable ; 
it  is  controvertible ;  it  b  at  tcost  a  moot 
point  in  divinity.  But  to  deny  it,  to  for- 
bid it  to  lie  done  ; — take  hucd.  Sir  I  God 
will  never  own  you,  if  you  forbid  his  ho- 
nour. Truly,  Sir,  it  horrors  me  to  think  of 
this. 

"  For  my  part  I  do  humbly  oak  pardon 
of  this  Uouse,  and  thereuiwn  I  take  leave 
and  liberty  to  give  you  my  resolute  resolu- 
tion. I  may,  I  must,  I  will  do  bodily  re- 
verence unto  my  Saviour  j  and  that  upon 
oi'casion  token  at  the  mention  of  liis  saving 
name  Jesus.  And  if  I  should  do  it  also  as 
oft  as  tbe  Name  of  God,  or  Jehovah,  or 
Christ,  is  named  in  our  solemn  devotions, 
I  do  not  know  any  argument  in  divinity  to 
control  me. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  never  be  fright- 
ed from  this  with  that  fond  shallow  argu- 
ment. Oh  you  make  an  idol  of  n  name.  I 
beseech  you.  Sir,  paint  me  a  voice ;  make  a 
sound  visible  if  you  can.  When  you  have 
taught  mine  ears  to  see,  and  mine  eyes  to 
hear,  I  may  then  perhaps  nndentand  this 
subtle  argnnient.  In  the  mean  time  reduce 
this  diunty  tipecies  of  new  idolatry  under 
its  proi>er  head,  the  socond  commandment, 
if  you  can ;  and  if  I  find  it  there,  I  will  fly 
from  it  idtra  Suuromalaa,  any  whither  with 

"  —  Was  it  ever  heard  before,  that  any 
men,  of  any  religion,  in  any  age,  did  ever  cut 
short  and  abridge  any  worship,  upon  any 
occasion,  to  their  God  ?     Take  heed.  Sir, 


I 


and  lei  «  an  tube  heed  wiaaher  we 
gfungl  If  OriH  be  Jnn,  if  Jnn  ic 
God,  en  zerereDee,  eziskr  mw*^  m 
tenor,  m  too  fittle  Ibr  Mb.  I  ko^  ^ire 
not  goo^  1^  tiK  becKHiairi  to  N'cui  r'tmiea^ 
**  In  a  word,  oertaiBlT,  Sir.  I  sb^  xfw 
obej  jour  order,  so  loap  ai  I  kar^  a  bokd 
to  lift  up  to  Hearea.  ao  ket^  »  I  kars  aa 
eje  to  lift  vp  to  Hear 
fxnporal  bovii^a,  and 
haTe  tbem  at  Ids 


irisxi. 


af  a  ^s^ 


7xi»  KZ  af  x^*:iL  labt  ptf^me  ysauc  iif  aC 
r:«>i  ctoar-  Is  wzZ  prra*  -ait  xuocier  frf" 
axsSTT^iSsn:.     I2  5»  'vi:^  jut  ai  ske 


£«»iIjp:o.  'viff'i  irkes.  2  ^ua  t£II  iexs%  1^ 


Drfemee  of&e  CUrpy. 

**  I  CAVsorr  tliink  of  half  tkt  ksp^cifes 
we  migfat  hope  lor,  ao  long  ai  tiie  revarii 
of  Wiadom  are  held  fiinli  to  iirriteazid 
ooorage  indostrr.  Biekn  wtd  LomMcr 
wUk  av ,  aaith  Wiadon,  thai  koev  hcrv  so 
inrite.  Take  then  none  of  the  TevardaTsr. 
either  of  profit,  or  of  hoooiir.  So  is  iKh 
reward  as  joa  abate,  ao  much  hAastij  yrja 
loae.  Who  erer  went  onto  the  He«per>def 
onl J  to  fight  with  the  Dragon  ?  ccJj  frjr 
that?  for  Tietorj,  and  for  Dothing  else  ^  Xo. 
Sir,  but  there  was  the  finit  of  Gold  (profit 
as  wdl  as  honoor)  to  be  gained,  to  be  at- 
chiered ;  and  for  that  the  Dragon  shall  be 
fbogfat  withaL** — Sim  Edwakd  Dkbdg. 

**  Tbb  Lawyer,  the  Fhjsician,  the  Mer- 
chant, throDgfa  cheaper  pains  do  osnaDj  ar- 
rive at  ridier  fortunes.  And,  bat  that  it 
pleaseth  God  to  work  inwardlr,  I  ihoald 
wonder  that  so  manj  able  beadA,  ingenious 
spirits  and  indnstrioos  souls,  should  joj  in 
the  continoal  life-long  pains  and  care  of  a 
parish  core,  about  100^  y>fraaB8ai  stipend  for 
life;  when  with  easier  brows,  fewer  wateh- 
ings  and  leaser  charge,  thej  might  in  ano- 
ther profession  (as  ererj  daj  we  see  it 
done)  fasten  a  steadj  inheritance  to  them 
and  their  diildren  of  a  far  larger  income.^ 
— Sis  EnwAmn  Debisg. 


WirsE  K<*Jliici:iL  cist-  i«  tit  wirif  be  n^dt 


■ 

1 


"Tmxsz  ik2^  ikia  jr*aigKji  and  por- 
r^xd.  I  4rj  jtx,  see  l(ir:  ic  ddS  riMr  'ji  the  • 

tike  ynfjLsA  rw*3tiftSMts§  'A  a  fr.^n^lar 
joritT  mar  bt?*a;fier  Ul^nzr  to  lei&g  due 
King  dws  to  be  \fsx  at  the  fsrA  antxtf  the 
,  Lcedi :  az»d  thea  if  ^as  a  gect^exLias  </{  the  ' 
;  Hcn2«e  frrife»ed  hif  desire  to  bk:)  we  can  - 
.  bet  laing  the  I>ords  down  into  our  Hcpoae  ; 
j  aBKQg  125  again,  crfufca — alTf  done.     Xo  • 
*  rasher.  alTs  undooe.  br  breaking  asunder 
\  that  well  ordered    chain  c^  gorenunent, 
,  whkh  from  the  chair  of  Jupiser  reacheth 
down  br  sercral  gc4den  links,  eren  to  the  i 
protection  of  the  poorest  creature  that  now  ! 
lives  among  us.** — Sim  Edw^ssd  Dtmaa.     j 


I 


of  Satufyiag  Oe  Pevpie.         j 


*MM^»VM^^'^V^^^^»^^^^^>^>^^ 


Deftmee  of  the  Biskopi. 

The  Bishops' BilL 

"  This  Bill  indeed  doth  seem  to  me  an 
uncouth  wilderness,  a  dismal  rastness,  and 


"■  Wbat  win  the  iasne  be,  when  hopes 
grow  still  on  hopes,  and  one  aim  stiU  riseth 
upon  another,  as  one  ware  foUows  another, 
I  cannot  dirine.  In  the  mean  time  jou  of 
that  partj  hare  made  the  work  of  Refor- 
mation far  more  difficult  than  it  was  at  the 
daj  of  our  meeting ;  and  the  Tulgar  mind, 
now  fond  with  imaginary  hopes,  is  more 
greedy  of  new  achierements  than  thankful 
for  what  they  have  received.     Satisfaction 


I 

I 
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will  not  now  be  astisfnctory.  They  and 
joa  are  just  in  Seneca's  description.  Non 
patilar  eaiiditat  qmnqaam  ate  gralmn.  Nmi' 
jaain  tnim  improha  itpei,  quad  dubir,  tatii 
ttt.  Eo  tmajora  aipinau,  quo  majora  vene- 
roiif. — jSqtiiantbitin  non  patiturqaejujaam  in 
ta  mtntura  eomjaieicere,  gna  guonrlam  fiiil 
tjiu  impudeta  nofum. —  UUra  ««  eypidilai 
porrigil,  rt/elicilttlem  tnam  non  inteUigil" — 
Sn  EuwiiD  DEBiNa. 


IJpitarts  Jit /or  High  Offia-t — good  irony. 
"  How  fit  would  iLcae  men  be  for  State 
employraeot  I "  saya  Aatibrou'Histiu  Ptiri- 
tanomaitix—"  Would  not  How  the  Cobkr 
moke  a  epecial  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
in  regard  of  Lis  experience  in  wax  ?  Or 
Walker,  the  Spirltnal  Ballad-writer,  become 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  ?  Or  the 
Lock-smith  that  prea/ihcd  in  Crooked  Lane 
make  aa  exceUent  Master  of  the  Wards? 
And  the  Taylor  at  Bridewell  Dock  might 
be  Muter  of  the  Liveries.  Who  fitter  to  be 
MiBter  of  the  Horse  than  my  Lord  What- 
ehii'allum'B  Groom  ?  I  tell  yon  plainly,  he 
U  able  to  do  more  service  in  the  stable 
(besides  what  he  can  do  m  the  pulpit)  than 
he  that  enjoys  the  place.  And  would  not 
Brown  the  Upholster  make  a  proper  Groom 
of  the  Bcd-chanibor  ?" 


ffugi  Peteri. 
"  It  was  once  my  lot  to  be  a  member  of 
that  famous  ancient  glorious  work  of  buy- 
ing in  Impropriations,  by  which  work  40  or 
SO  preachers  were  maintained  in  Uie  dark 
parts  of  this  kingdom.  Divers  knigiitn 
and  gentlemen  in  the  country  contributed 
to  this  work,  and  I  hope  they  have  not 
lost  that  spirit.  I  wish  exceeding  well  to 
preaching  aboye  many  things  in  this  world, 
and  wish  my  brethren  were  not  under  these 
tithing  temptations,  but  that  the  Slutc  had 
itinerant  preachers  in  alt  parts  of  the  king- 
doto,  by  which  you  may  reach  most  of  the 
(jood  euds  for  thin  State  deaigncd  by  you. 
Let  po:T  people  first  know  there  is  a  God, 


and  then  teach  them  the  way  of  worship. 
The  Prophet  says,  when  the  husbandman 
halh  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  broken  the 
clodii,  then  sow  your  timely  seed,  when  the 
face  of  the  einrth  is  made  plu'n.  Indeed  I 
think  our  work  lies  much  among  clods  :  I 
wish  the  face  of  the  earth  were  even'd." — 
Hugh  Pbtebb,  2nd  Apr.  1646. 

C'ungiuatt  in  Ihe  Eait  and  Wttt  Inditi. 

"  Taht  de  vUles  rashes,  tant  de  nations 
ezterminfes,  tant  de  millions  de  peuples 
p3!uiex  au  61  de  I'esp^,  et  la  plus  riche  ct 
belle  partie  du  monde  bouleversee,  pour  la 
negocistien  des  perles  et  dn  poivrel  Me- 
chaniquea  vicloires.  Jamais  Tambition,  ja- 
mais les  inimitiez  publiques,  ne  pouaserent 
lea  bomntes  le»  nns  eontre  les  autrea,  k  si 
horribles  hostilitez,  et  calamitei  si  miacra- 
bles." — MoNTAiOHE,  liv.  3,  chap.  G, 

Cry  of  Religion  hy  Ihe  Irrtligioat. 
"  Wb  have  had  sad  experience,"  says 
BniAK  Wai-tdn,  "  of  ihe  fruits  of  causeless 
fears  and  jealousies,  which  the  more  unjust 
they  are,  the  more  violent  usually  they  are, 
and  lest  capable  of  satisfaction.  It  hath 
been,  and  is,  usual  with  lome,  who  that 
they  may  create  fears  in  the  credulous  igno- 
rant multitude,  and  raise  clamours  againat 
others,  pretend  great  fears  of  that  which 
ihey  themselves  no  more  fear  than  the  fall- 
ing of  the  skies ;  and  to  cry  out  Trmplum 
Domini,  when  they  scarce  believe  Domiaam 
Tempti." — The  Considendur  Considered,  p. 
39. 

Ltne  versus  Jiutice. 
Tbb  best  case  which  I  have  seen  of 
Law  versos  Justice  and  Common  Sense,  is 
one  which  Montaiunb  relates  a»  having 
happened  in  lus  own  days.  Some  men 
were  condemned  to  death  for  murder :  the 
Judges  were  then  informed  by  the  officers 
of  an  inferior  court,  that  certain  persons  in 
their  custody  had  confessed  themselves 
guilty  of  the  murder  in  qnestion,  and  had 
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told  80  drcnmstantial  a  tfde  that  the  fact 
was  placed  bejond  all  doubt.  Nevertheless 
it  was  deemed  so  bad  a  precedent,  to  revoke 
a  sentence  and  shew  that  the  Law  could 
err,  that  the  innocent  men  were  delivered 
OTer  to  execution. — Liv.  3,  chap.  17, — ^tom. 
9,  p-  128. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^t^^kA^^%^/sA^* 


Quaker  Railing, 

"  NoHB  that  ever  were  bom,**  says  Lss- 
UB,  ^  vented  their  rage  and  madness  against 
their  opponents  with  so  much  venom,  nas- 
tiness  and  diabolical  fury  as  the  Quakers 
have  done.  Such  words  as  they  have  found 
out  of  spite  and  inveterate  rancour  never 
came  into  the  heads  of  any  either  at  Bed- 
lam or  Billingsgate,  or  were  never  so  put 
together  by  any  that  I  ever  heard  ;  and  I 
have  had  tiie  curiosity  to  see  Mother  Dam' 
noMe,  whose  rhetorick  was  honey  to  the 
passion  with  which  the  Quaker  books  are 
stuffed.** — Defence  of  the  Snake  in  the  ChxuSy 
second  part,  p.  329. 

Roman  ffauteSj  how  heated, 

t  QuB  n*imitons-nous  1  *architecture  Ro- 
maine?  Car  on  dit,  qu*anciennement,  le 
feu  ne  se  faisoit  en  leurs  maisons  que  par 
le  dehors,  et  au  pied  d*icelles  :  d*oii  s*in- 
spiroit  la  chaleur  It  tout  le  logis,  par  les 
tuyanz  practiquez  dans  Tespais  du  mur, 
lesquels  alloient  embrassant  les  lieux  qui  en 
devoient  estre  eschaufiez  :  ce  que  j  *ay  veu 
clairement  signifi^  je  ne  s^ay  oh,  en  Se- 
neque.**  —  Mohtaignb,  liv.  3,  chap.  13, — 
torn.  9. 

The  passage  from  Seneca  is  thus  given 
by  the  editor,  M.  Coste.  **  Quadam  nostr& 
demum  prodisse  memoriA  scimus,  ut — im- 
pressos  parietibus  tubos  per  quos  circum- 
funderetur  calor,  qui  ima  simul  et  summa 
foveret  sequaliter.** — Epist.  90. 


W^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'VN^^k^^f^ 


sugars  irreckdmable. 

^  Jb  sgay  avoir  retir^  de  Taumosnc  des 
enfants  pour  m*en  servir,  qui  bientost  apr^ 
m*ont  quitt^  et  ma  cuisine  et  leur  liv- 


r^,  seuleroent  pour  se  rendre  ^  leur  pre- 
miere vie.  Et  en  trouvay  un  amassant 
depuis  des  monies  emmy  la  voirie  pour  son 
disner,  que  par  priere,  ny  par  menasse,  je 
ne  sceu  distraire  de  la  saveur  et  douceur 
qu*il  trouvoit  en  Tindigence.  Les  gueux 
ont  leurs  magnificences,  et  leurs  voluptez, 
comme  les  riches ;  et,  dit-on,  leurs  dignites 
et  ordres  politiques.** — Montaighb,  liv.  8, 
chap.  13, — ^tom.  9,  p.  164. 


•^^^^^S/N^^^VWW^^^^^^^f^^^ 


Quakers  against  the  Rich. 

**  Woe  unto  you  that  are  called  Lords, 
Ladies,  Knights,  Gentlemen,  and  Gentle- 
women, in  respect  to  your  persons ;  who 
are  called  of  men  Master  and  Sir,  and  Mis- 
tress and  Madam.  —  And  you  must  have 
your  wine  and  ale,  and  all  your  dainty 
dishes !  and  you  have  your  fine  attire,  silk, 
velvet  and  purple,  gold  and  silver ;  and  you 
have  your  waiting  men  and  waiting  maids 
under  you  to  wait  upon  you,  and  your 
coaches  to  ride  in,  and  your  high  and  lofly 
horses.  And  here  you  are  Lords  over  your 
fellow-creatures,  and  they  must  bow  and 
crouch  to  you,  —  and  you  will  be  called 
Masters,  upholding  that  which  Christ  in 
his  doctrine  forbids,  who  says.  Be  not  ye 
called  masters. — The  Lord  abhors  all  your 
profession  !  Tour  works  are  the  works  of 
the  Devil, — ^in  your  dainty  dishes, — in  your 
lofty  horses, — ^in  your  curious  biiildings, — in 
your  earthly  honour, — which  is  all  but  the 
fruits  of  the  Devil.  You  are  too  high  and 
fine,  and  too  lofty  to  enter  in  at  the  strait 
gate.*' —  The  Trumpet  of  the  Lord  bhwn^ — 
1655. 


VMvws^^^««^v^/^'ww^«v• 


Saints  and  Diseases, 

**  II  ne  faut  pas  douter  que  les  femmes 
qui  ont  mal  au  sein  ne  se  soient  mises  sous 
la  protection  de  Saint  Mammard,  plut6t 
que  sous  la  protection  d*un  autre,  2t  cause 
du  nom  qu*il  porte.  II  ne  faut  pas  douter 
que  ce  ne  soit  pour  la  m&ne  raison  que 
ceux  qui  ont  mal  aux  yeux,  les  vitriers 
et  les  faiseurs  de  lanteme,  se  recomman- 
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dent  Ik  Saint  Clair  ;  ceux  qui  ont  mal  aux 
oreilles,  a  Saint  Outn ;  ceux  qui  sont  gou- 
t€ux,^  Saint  Genou;  ceux  qui  ont  la  teigne, 
^  Saint  Aignan ;  ceux  qui  sont  aux  liens  ou 
en  prison,  k  Saint  Lienard ;  et  ainsi  de  plu- 
sieurs  autrcs.  Quoique  cette  remarque 
se  trouve  dans  TApologie  pour  Herodote, 
qui  est  un  livre  tr^-injurieux  k  TEglise 
Catholique,  elle  ne  laisse  pas  d*etre  vraie, 
comme  Tout  reconnu  M.  de  la  Mothe  le 
Vayer  dans  son  Hexameron  Rustique,  et 
M.  Menage  dans  ses  Origines  de  la  Langue 
FranQoise.  Ces  messieurs  ^galement  savans 
et  respectueux  pour  les  choses  saintes, 
n*ont  pas  pretendu,  en  avouant  cela,  con- 
damner  Tinvocation  des  Saipts :  car  dans  le 
fond,  si  Saint  Clair  n*est  pas  plus  propre 
qu*un  autre  il  guerir  le  mal  des  jeux,  il  ne 
Test  pas  moins  aussi;  de  sorte  qu*il  vaut 
autant  s*adre8ser  k  lui  qu*k  un  autre.  Us 
ont  seulement  voulu  reconnoitre  que  la 
moindre  chose  est  capable  de  determiner 
les  peuples  il  faire  un  choix,  et  que  la  con- 
formity des  noms  est  un  puissant  motif  pour 
eux." — Batle,  Penaies  sttr  la  Comete^  torn. 
1,  p.  53. 


^^^V^M^^^WN/WVS^^^^^^k/V 


Change  in  the  Quakers  after  Perm  joined 

them. 

**  Mant  of  them  have  really  gone  off  from 
that  height  of  blasphemy  and  madness  which 
was  professed  among  them  at  their  first  set- 
ting up  in  the  year  1650,  and  so  continued 
till  after  the  Restoration,  since  which  time 
they  have  been  coming  off  by  degrees ;  es- 
pecially of  late,  some  of  them  have  made 
nearer  advances  towards  Christianity  than 
ever  before.  And  among  them  the  ingeni- 
ous Mr.  Penn  has  of  late  refined  some  of 
their  gross  notions,  and  brought  them  into 
some  form ;  has  made  them  speak  sense  and 
English,  of  both  which  George  Fox,  their 
first  and  great  apostle,  was  totally  ignorant. 
— But  so  wretched  is  their  state,  that  though 
they  have  in  a  great  measure  reformed  from 
the  errors  of  the  primitive  Quakers,  yet  they 
will  not  own  this,  because,  as  they  think,  it 
would  reflect  upon  their  whole  profession  ; 


as  indeed  it  does,  and  argues  that  their  doc<* 
trine  was  erroneous  from  the  beginning, 
and  their  pretence  false  and  impious,  upon 
which  they  first  left  the  Church  and  run  into 
schism.  Therefore  they  endeavour  all  they 
can  to  make  it  appear  that  theft  doctrine 
was  uniform  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
there  has  been  no  alteration  ;  and  therefore 
they  take  upon  them  to  defend  all  the  wri- 
tings of  Greorge  Fox,  and  others  of  the  first 
Quakers,  and  turn  and  wind  them,  to  make 
them  (but  it  is  impossible)  agree  with  what 
they  teach  now  at  this  day.** — Leslis,  The 
Snake  in  the  OrasSy  p.  18. 


Parallel  between  the  Quakers  and  Muggleton. 

"  Mb.  Penn  in  his  Winding  Sheet,  p.  6, 
calls  Muggleton  the  Sorcerer  of  our  days. 

"  Now  I  would  beseech  Mr.  Penn  (who 
has  more  wit  than  all  the  rest  of  his  party) 
to  let  us  know  what  ground  he  had  for 
leaving  the  Church  of  England,  more  than 
Muggleton  ? 

"  Or  why  we  should  trust  the  Light 
within  him,  or  George  Fox,  rather  than 
the  Light  within  Lodowick  Muggleton  P 

"  Has  Lodowick  wrought  no  miracles  to 
prove  his  mission  ?  No  more  have  Greorge 
Fox  or  William  Penn. 

*^  Are  they  very  sure  that  they  are  in  the 
right  ?  So  is  he.  Are  they  schismatics  ? 
So  is  he.  Are  they  above  ordinances  f 
Uave  they  thrown  off  the  Sacraments  P 
Muggleton  has  done  more :  he  has  dis- 
carded preaching  and  praying  too,  for  these 
are  Ordinances.  Is  he  against  distinct  per- 
sons in  the  Godhead  ?  So  are  they.  Is  he 
against  all  creeds  P  So  are  they.  Does  he 
deny  all  Church  authority  ?  So  do  they. 
Yet  does  he  require  the  most  absolute  sub- 
mission to  what  himself  teaches  P  So  do 
they.  Does  he  make  a  dead  letter  of  the 
holy  Scriptures,  and  resolve  all  into  his 
own  private  spirit  P  So  do  they.  Does  he 
damn  all  the  world,  and  all  since  the  Apos- 
tles ?  So  do  they. — These  are  twin  enthu- 
siasts, both  born  in  the  year  1650  (for  then 
it  was,  Muggleton  says,  he  got  his  inspira- 
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on  tb     ihtta  »Jd  vtxn  bi*  «<afk 
e  par-     lkim,if  cootTa.>T to  tb«ir  mm 
tript  coe  aDMher,     kc  replied  thai  h  wai  dm  a  mack  ««i1t  a 
s  if  Ukt  vot     Ipa;lKvii  eta-rttaater: — Mkt  the  traieller 
»bi>  lo]d  that  ihex  I^  no  kniTcs  in  FVancc 
dMj-dnv  two  vsjx,  tbeir  taHs  ai«     and  being  aeked  kur  ibej  ml  ibetf  nteatT 
fire-bnadt  to  Kt  the  Clmrcfc  in     «ud.v)iIiac«KMnthingihrircaIlafMiMK.~ 
LMUB,ne&dkniClrGrw>,     — Lnun.  J^^tatf  IV/nKv  y  TV  &M)e  M 
'  Or  Gran,  p.  S5«. 


"  T>T  mnr,  none  are  nio(«  Iiigb  and  fine 
giown  dun  (be  Qnakert '.  Kcoe  bare  more 
dainty  tUsliea  and  cnncnis  bnildii^ !  Xoae 
wear  fins  lilk  and  Tclrel  1  Thej  hive  their 
wine  and  ale  too,  tbeir  lofly  honei ;  jea 
Ten]]',  and  ibcir  eomAa  to  boot !  lliej 
bare  tbeir  waiting  men  and  waiting  maids, 
•md  are  Uaster'd  and  Uistress'd  bj  tbem, 
wttboot  (ear  of  tbat  command  Ht  mot  j/e 
eotU  ma^tn!  For  Oe  catt  it  a&n«4qnoth 
Plondat.  T1>rf  had  then,  poor  aoula,  none 
of  tbeae  tmtationa.  George  Fox  waa  known 
by  tbe  name  of  tbe  Han  with  the  Leathern 
BreedKa;  whidt  hetellt  fblloflin  hiaJonr- 
vaL  And  bit  first  followers  had,  few  of  them, 
a  tatter  to  th^  tail ;  tbongb  thcj  came 
after  to  npbrud  othen  by  the  name  of 
dnMAon*  UtonfaNaffioM.  They  were  their 
own  waiting  men  and  waitii^  maTds,  and 
rode  opon  tbeir  own  hobby  horses.  None 
of  them  had  been  in  the  inaide  of  a  coach ; 
that  was  an  exalta^on  far  above  their 
tbooghti;  aawere  fine  honees  and  furniture 
to  Ihoae  wbo  ^^'d  in  bams  or  stables,  and 
nnder  hedges,  llerefore  they  ruled  at 
all  tbeae  fine  thingB,  because  they  had  none 
of  them,  or  ever  hoped  to  have.  Silly, 
dirty  draggle-tailB,  and  nasty  slovens,  but 
now  grown  fine  and  rampant !  Yet  still 
pretend  to  keep  to  their  ancient  teatimonies, 
— to  be  the  same  poor  in  spirit  and  self- 
denied  lambt  tbey  were  at  the  beginning, 
though  tbey  now  strive  to  outdo  their  neigh- 
bours both  in  fine  houses  and  furniture. 
They  have  got  coaches  too.  Ay  marry ! 
bnt  yon  must  not  call  them  coaches ;  for 
tbat  name  they  had  vilified  and  given  it 
lor  a  mark  of  the  Beast.     Hut  as  one  of 


TnOiaai  Ptvt't  Wig. 
**  Thhkb  was  nothing  tbey  inve^bed 
against  more  FeTcrelv  than  tbe  use  of  perri- 
w%s.  George  Foi  had  a  mind  to  be  a  Naia- 
rile,  like  Sampson,  and  wore  long  strait  hair, 
like  rmt'i-tails,  just  as  Muggleton  did.  But 
William  Fenn  coming  in  among  the  nasty 
herd,  could  not  so  easily  focgct  his  gi'nte«l 
education.  Ue  first  began  with  borders ; 
at  last  came  lo  plain  wigs :  and  after  his 
example  it  is  now  become  a  general  tashion 
among  the  Quakers  to  wear  wigs.  George 
Whitehead  himself  is  come  into  it." — Las- 
UB,  Dffruet  iff  Tka  Smdu  in  Ike  Gnu*, 
second  part,  p.  3^7. 

QaU(en^iiiad  Wigi. 

"  Thbt  abused  the  clergy  for  wearing 
wigs,  ay,  and  of  a  light  colour  too  1  that 
was  abomination,  especially  if  the  hair  was 
crisped  or  curled;  that  tbey  made  a  severe 
a^ravatioD.  They  should  have  put  in  detai 
too  i  for  George  Fox's  hearl-brcakert  were 
long,  slank,  and  greasy. 

"  tt  has  been  observed  of  great  enthusi- 
asts that  their  hair  is  generally  slank,  with* 
out  any  curl ;  which  proceeds  from  a  mois- 
ture of  brain  that  inclines  to  folly.  It  was 
thus  with  Fox  and  Muggleton.  But  the 
Quakers' wigs  now  hinder  us  from  theobser- 
vation.  And  William  Pcnn,  George  White- 
head, &c.,  wear  not  only  fair  but  curled  wigs; 
for  none  other  are  made.  Tbey  should  set 
up  some  Quaker  wig-mnkers,  to  make 
tbem  wigs  of  downright  plain  hair,  without 
the  prophone  curl  of  the  world's  people." 
—  Lbsuk,  Defence  of  The  Snake  m  Ou 
Grose,  second  part,  p.  3S7. 


I 
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"  I  BAvB  B  cotleetlon  of  aeveral  Rantera' 
books  In  athitlcqiiBTto,"  aajsLEti-iB:  "and 
though  lom  pretty  well  TerBcd  with  the  Quit- 
ker  strain,  I  took  all  IheseHUthors  tobcQua- 
kcrx,  and  bod  marked  some  quotations  out  of 
them,  to  shew  tbe  agreement  of  the  former 
Qunkers  with  ihe  doctrine  nbich  tbcir  later 
auUiors  dobuldfortli:  till  shewing  tb»  book 
to  ■  friend  who  knew  some  of  them  and  had 
beard  of  the  rest,  he  told  mo  ibej  were 
Ranters,  and  that  I  could  not  make  use  of 
these  quotationi  against  the  Quakers.  But 
thoughlrannot  doit  in  the  sense lintonded, 
yet  it  may  serve  to  better  (lurpose,  eii.  to 
«hew  the  agreement  'twixt  the  Ranters  and 
tlieQu&ken."— jlruuiertc)lAe.Suii'fcA,  p.609. 


FamiliitU. 
"  I  u&VB  now  before  me,"  says  Leslie, 
"  the  Works,  or  part  of  thera,  of  Hcpry 
Nieholas,  the  Father  of  the  Family  of  Love. 
They  were  given  to  a  friend  of  mine  by  a 
Qunker,  with  thit  encomium,  that  he  be- 
lli; ved  be  would  not  find  one  word  amise,  or 
one  superfluous,  in  the  whole  book;  and 
commended  it  as  an  exeeUunt  picec.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  he  took  it  for  a  Quaker 
book ;  for  there  Is  not  his  name  at  length, 
only  H.N.  toit!  and  it  has  quite  through  the 
Quaker  pbyz  and  mien,  that  twins  are  not 
more  alike.  And  though  he  directs  it  to  the 
Family  of  Love,  yet  on  ignorant  Quaker 
might  take  that  for  his  own  family  and  apply 
It  to  the  Quakers." — Aniwer  to  lAe  SwiicA, 
p.  GOfi. 

QuakerUm  the  Itut  Extreme. 
"  Thb  latter  of  these  vile  Sects,"  says 
Leslie,  "  still  borrowed  from  the  fbrmer; 
—  the  latest  the  worst  of  all,  that  Is  the 
Quakers,  who  have  inherited  and  improved 
the  wicked  doctrines  of  those  before  them. 
— WilliainPenn  boasts  t  hut  George  Foi  wm 
on  original  and  no  man's  copy.   He  must  not 


be  allowed  the  credit  of  b^ig  an  beresiareh, 
nor  the  Quakers  of  being  a  new  sect ;  only 
thus  far,  thst  as  in  the  progress  of  wicked- 
ness the  last  does  still  exceed,  the  Quakers 
are  the  fttcei,  the  dregs  and  lees,  of  all  tbc 
monstrous  sects  and  heresies  of  Forty-One, 
thickened  and  soured  Into  a  tenfold  more 
poisonous  consistency.  Tliey  are  all  cen- 
tered in  Qnakerism,  as  the  beams  of  the 
sun  contracted  in  a  burning  glass  meet  iu 
a  point,  and  there  throw  in  their  united 
force." — AiayxT  to  the  Swilch,  p.  612. 


George  Foi't  Lear-father. 
"  Wb  can  tell  the  man  who  was  colled 
George  Fox's  Lear  Father,  that  Is,  who  first 
taught  and  founded  him  in  his  blasphemous 
principles.  It  was  John  Hinks,  a  Ranter, 
with  whom  George  Fox  kept  sheep  for  some 
time,  whence  William  Penn  mokes  hint  a 
shepherd,  a  Jatl  ,^ure,  says  he,  of  his 
lifter  mmiitry  and  tervice.  But  this  he  waa 
not  brought  up  to.  His  trade  was  a  shoe- 
maker, and  he  arrived  no  higher  than  a 
journeyman  :  but  William  Penn  could  not 
make  such  a  piece  of  wit  of  this  :  therefore 
he  kept  that  under  his  thumb.  Nor  was  he 
a  shepherd  \  only  a  boy  hired  to  look  afU'r 
the  sheep  with  his  fellow  Hinks.  The 
Quakers  would  fain  make  something  of 
him:  but  Hinks  made  him  a  Ranter  ;  and 
he  had  afterwords  a  mind  to  set  up  for  him- 
self."— Lxsue's  Araiotr  to  the  Suriich. 


Holland  the  Officina  of  Heretiee. 
"  As  the  principles  of  Quakerism,"  says 
Lkslie,  "were  noneof  the  invention  of  Fox, 
or  any  of  his  cubs,  so  can  it  not  be  iinaghied 
that  all  those  sects  of  Forty-One  come  from 
the  silly  ringleaders  of  them  that  started  up 
hero  in  England.  They  were  but  Taumpl 
here.  The  cargo  came  from  Holland,  which 
always  found  kind  hospitality  at  our  hands." 
— Anncer  to   '     "   '   ~ 
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Ckaiige  M  Qmakerism  effededby  Coutrotertif 
and  Exposure. 

**!  DurraojsiMU,^  mjs  Lxsub  (writing  in 
1700X  ^  betwixt  those  wlio  hxre  publiclj 
renounced  Qoakeriam,  and  been  baptized 
in  oar  Churches  (which  are  manj,  and 
dailj  increasing  both  in  the  citj  and  coun- 
try), and  those  who  still  keep  in  the  unit  j 
of  the  Quakers,  but  hare  forsaken  their  an- 
cient testimonies  and  doctrine.  And  these 
again  I  divide  into  two  sorts :  first,  those 
who  downright  disown  these  ancient  testi- 
monies, and  the  books  and  authors  of  these 
anti-christian  heresies  which  have  been 
proved  upon  them,  and  saj  thej  will  not 
be  concluded  by  Fox,  Burroughs,  White- 
head, Penn,  or  any  of  their  writers,  but 
stand  to  the  Light  within  themselves.  Of 
these  I  know  severaL  Secondly,  those  who 
will  not  deny  their  ancient  testimonies,  be- 
cause of  the  consequence  they  see  must 
come  upon  them,  viz.  that  it  was  a  false 
and  erroneous  spirit  which  first  set  up 
Quakerism,  and  possessed  their  chief  lead- 
ers to  give  forth  such  monstrous  heresies 
and  blasphemies  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Chd,  Therefore  they  dare  not,  while  they 
retain  the  name  of  Quakers,  throw  ofi*  the 
authority  of  their  first  and  celebrated  Rab- 
bies;  but  endeavour  to  colour  and  gloss 
their  words  to  make  them  bear  a  christian 
sense.  Both  these  two  last  sorts  I  reckon 
among  the  converted,  but  that  they  will  not 
own  it.  They  own  the  christian  doctrine, 
which  they  did  not  before.  And  these  are 
so  many,  that  whereas  five  or  six  years  ago 
I  met  with  almost  no  Quakers  who  were 
not  Quakers  indeed,  and  bare-faced  asserted 
and  maintained  all  whole  Quakerism,  I  can 
hardly  now  in  all  London  find  one  of  them. 
They  are  become  Christians,  at  least  in 
profession ;  and  that  in  time  will  have  its 
efiect*  at  least  upon  their  posterity.  And 
if  it  be  the  same  with  them  in  the  several 
counties  of  England,  as  I  hear  it  is  in  great 
part ; — and  some  to  my  own  knowledge,  of 
their  most  eminent  preachers,  who  have 
given  that  to  me  as  the  reason  of  their  not  | 


breaking  off  publicly  from  them,  but  to 
continue  to  preach  as  formerly  among  them, 
that  they  may  thus  insensibly  instill  the 
christian  doctrine  into  their  hearers  ;  and 
they  have  told  me  the  very  great  numbers 
who  by  this  means  are  brought  off  from 
Quakerism  without  their  own  knowing  of 
it; — ^I  say,  if  it  be  thus  in  the  remoter  coun- 
ties, as  it  is  in  London  and  parts  adjacent, 
then  we  may  fairly  compute  eight  or  nine 
parts  in  ten  of  the  Quakers  in  England  to 
be  converted. 

^  I  must  add  that  the  answers  of  White- 
head and  Wyeth  to  the  Snake  in  the  Grraas 
have  contributed  very  much  towards  this. 
For  therein,  as  likewise  in  several  other  of 
their  late  apologies,  they  endeavour  to  put  a 
christian  meaning  upon  their  ancient  testimo- 
nies ;  which  though  it  may  deceive  strangers, 
yet  cannot  those  Quakers  who  know  what 
they  have  taught  and  have  believed  :  inso- 
much that  some  of  them  have  been  offended, 
and  said.  What,  b  George  Whitehead  and 
Joseph  Wyeth,  too,  gone  from  the  truth  T* 
— Preface  to  The  Present  State  of  Quiaiherisnu 
Lbsub^b  Theological  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  642. 
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George  Fo£s  Marriage. 
*^6eobgb  Fox  made  a  great  mystery,  or 
figure,  of  his  marriage,  which  he  said  was 
above  the  state  of  the  first  Adam  in  his  inno- 
cency ;  in  the  state  of  the  second  Adam  that 
never  fell.  He  wrote  in  one  of  his  general 
Epistles  to  the  Churches  (which  were  read 
and  valued  by  the  Quakers  more  than  St. 
Paulas)  that  his  marriage  was  a  ^i^ar^  of  the 
Church  coming  out  of  the  Wilderness .  This 
if  denyed  I  can  vouch  undeniably ;  but  it 
will  not  be  denyed,  though  it  be  not  printed 
with  the  rest  of  his  Epistles,  but  I  have  it 
from  some  that  read  it  of^n.  But  why  was 
it  not  printed  ?  That  was  a  sad  story. — But 
take  it  thus.  He  married  one  Margaret 
Fell,  a  widow,  of  about  threescore  years  of 
age,  and  this  figure  of  the  Church  must  not  be 
barren:  thereforethough  she  was  past  child- 
bearing,  it  was  expected  that,  as  Sarah,  she 
should  miraculously  conceive,   and  bring 
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forth  an  Isaac,  wliich  Greorge  Fox  prombed 
and  boasted  of;  and  some  that  I  know  have 
heard  him  do  it  more  than  once.  She  Was 
called  the  LoMz  wife:  and  it  was  said 
amongst  the  Quakers  that  the  Lamb  had 
not  taken  his  wife,  and  she  would  bring 
forth  an  holj  seed.  And  big  she  grew,  and 
all  things  were  provided  for  the  Ijing-in ; 
and  he  being  persuaded  of  it,  gave  notice  to 
the  Churches  as  above  observed.  But  afler 
long  waiting,  all  proved  abortive,  and  the 
figure  was  spoilt.  And  now  you  may  guess 
the  reason  why  that  Epistle  which  men- 
tioned this  figure  was  not  printed." — Lss- 
UB*8  Discourse  on  Water  Baptism,  vol.  2, 
p.  707. 
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Leslie's  Appeal  to  Petm  upon  Separation, 

**Rbmembbb,"  says  Leslib  in  his  friendly 
expostulation  with  Mr.  Penn, — **  remember 
what  you  said  to  your  own  Separatists  of 
Harp  Lane,  when  they  desired  to  put  up 
past  quarrels ;  you  bid  them  then  to  return 
from  their  Separation.  Take  the  good  ad- 
vice you  have  given.  Sure  the  cause  is 
more  important;  and  our  Church  can  plead 
more  authority  over  you,  than  you  could 
over  them :  And  if  you  think  that  she  has 
errors  and  defects  (wherein  I  will  join  with 
you),  yet  consider  that  no  errors  can  justify 
a  breach,  of  conmiunion,  but  those  whidi 
are  imposed  as  conditions  of  communion. 

''We  shall  have  many  things  to  bear 
with,  to  bemoan,  to  amend,  to  struggle  with, 
while  we  are  upon  this  earth.  And  he  that 
will  make  a  separation  for  every  error,  will 
fall  into  much  greater  error  and  sin  than 
that  which  he  would  seek  to  cure.  It  is 
like  tearing  Christ^s  seamless  coat,  because 
we  like  not  the  colour,  or  to  mend  the 
fashion  of  a  sleeve.*' 


Poor,  when  supported  by  the  Clergy, 

"  Beforb  the  Reformation,  the  Poor 
were  maintiuned  by  the  Clergy,  besides 
what  was  contributed  by  the  voluntary 
charity  of  well-disposed  people.   But  there 


was  no  such  thing  as  poor-rates,  or  a  tax 
for  the  poor.  The  Bishops  and  Clergy,  as 
well  secular  as  regular,  kept  open  hospita- 
lity for  the  benefit  of  strangers  and  travel- 
lers, and  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  were  so  obliged  to  do  by  their  founda- 
tions. They  had  amberies  for  the  daily  re- 
lief of  the  poor,  and  infirmaries  for  the  sick, 
maimed,  or  superannuate,  with  ofiicers  ap- 
pointed to  attend  them.  They  employed 
the  poor  in  work,  which  is  the  most  cha- 
ritable way  of  maintaining  them.  It  was 
they  who  built  most  of  all  the  great  ca- 
thedrals and  churches  of  the  nation ;  be- 
sides the  building  and  endowing  of  colleges, 
and  other  public  works  of  charity  and  com- 
mon good.  They  bound  out  to  trades  mul- 
titudes of  youths  who  were  left  destitute ; 
bred  others  to  learning,  of  whom  some  grew 
very  eminent ;  and  gave  portions  to  many 
orphan  young  women  every  year.  They 
vied  with  one  another  in  these  things. 
What  superstition,  or  conceit  of  merit, 
there  was  in  it,  we  are  not  now  to  enquire; 
I  am  only  telling  matter  of  fact.  And  Grod 
did  bless  these  means  to  that  degree,  that 
the  Poor  were  no  burthen  to  the  nation ; 
not  a  penny  imposed  upon  any  layman  for 
the  maintaining  of  them ;  the  Clergy  did 
that  among  themselves  ;  they  looked  upon 
the  Poor  as  their  charge,  as  part  of  their 
family,  and  laid  down  rules  and  funds  for 
their  support." — ^Lbsub*8  Divine  Right  of 
Tithesy—Yol,  2,  p.  873. 
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Proposal  that  the  Clergy  should  receive  the 
full  Tythe  and  support  the  Poor, 

"  Thb  Poor-rates  in  England  come  now 
(as  I  am  informed)  to  about  a  million  in 
the  year.  All  this  we  may  to  boot,  betwixt 
having  the  Clergy  or  the  Impropriators  to 
our  landlords ;  for  the  Clergy,  ill  as  they 
were,  kept  this  charge  from  off  us.  And  if 
their  revenues  were  token  from  them  be- 
cause they  did  not  make  the  best  use  of 
them,  those  to  whom  they  were  given  should 
be  obliged  not  to  mend  ihe  matter  from  bad 
to  worse. 


^  What  benefit  lias  the  farmer  for  the 
tithes  being  taken  from  the  Clergy  ?  Do 
the  people  then  pay  no  more  tithe  ?  That 
would  be  an  ease  indeed ;  but  they  are  still 
paid,  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  Im- 
propriator generaUy  through  England  sets 
his  tithes  a  shilling  or  eigh teen-pence  in 
the  acre  dearer  than  the  Incumbent. 

"  Would  it  then  be  an  unreasonable  pro- 
posal, to  put  all  the  Poor  in  the  nation  upon 
the  Church  lands  and  tithes,  which  main- 
tained them  before ;  and  let  the  Clergy 
bear  their  share  for  as  much  of  them  as  are 
left  in  their  hands  ? 

"  If  the  Impropriators  will  not  be  pleased 
with  this,  then  let  them  have  a  valuable 
consideration  given  them  for  these  lands 
and  tithes  by  a  tax  raised  for  that  purpose, 
and  return  the  Poor  to  the  Clergy,  together 
with  their  lands  and  tithes. 

*'  And  that  the  tax  may  not  be  thought 
too  grievous,  let  it  be  only  three  years  of 
the  present  poor-rates  through  England; 
and  if  that  will  not  do,  the  Clergy  shall 
purchase  the  rest  themselves.  Three  years*- 
purchase  is  a  very  good  bargain  to  get  off 
a  rent-charge  which  is  perpetual,  and  more 
probability  of  its  increasing  than  growing 
less. 

"  What  man  in  England  would  not  wil- 
lingly give  three  years  of  his  poor-rate  at 
once,  to  be  freed  from  it  for  ever  ? 

**  And  for  the  poorer  sort,  who  may  not 
be  able,  or  if  any  be  not  willing,  then  let 
them  have  the  same  time  to  pay  it  in  as 
now. 

^  Let  the  Clergy  have  three  years  of  the 
Poor-rates,  payable  in  three  years,  and  a 
value  pot  at  which  the  Impropriators  should 
be  obliged  to  sell ;  and  after  that  th6  Clergy 
shall  be  obliged  to  maintain  the  Poor  as 
formerly.  And  this  will  cost  no  more  than 
to  double  the  Poor-rates  for  three  years, 
and  so  be  rid  of  them  for  ever. 

^  But  if  those  who  have  swallowed  the 
patrimony  of  the  Church  will  neither  main* 
tain  the  Poor  themselves,  nor  let  otheirs  do 
it  who  are  willing,  let  them  reflect, — ^let  the 
nation  oonaider  it,  all  who  have  any  sense 


of  God  or  Religion  left, — ^that  since  they 
have  robbed  Grod,  the  Church,  and  the 
Poor,  by  seizing  upon  their  patrimony,  the 
Poor  are  encreased  to  that  prodigious  rate 
upon  them,  that  they  are  forced  to  pay  now 
yearly  for  their  maintenance  more  than  all 
their  sacrilege  amounts  to.  So  little  have 
they  gained  at  God*s  hand  by  their  inva- 
ding of  what  was  dedicated  to  his  service.** 
— Leslie  {Divine  Right  of  Tithes),  vol.  2, 
p.  873. 

Argument  that  the  Impropriators  have  suC' 
ceeded  to  this  Charge, 

"  I  MUST  tell  our  Impropriators,**  saj  < 
Leslie,  **  that  in  truth,  in  reason,  and  in 
law  too,  as  well  of  God  as  man,  they  have 
taken  these  lands  and  tithes  of  the  Church 
cum  onercy  with  that  charge  that  was  put 
upon  them  by  the  donors  of  the  lands,  and 
by  God  upon  the  tithes,  that  is,  of  main- 
taining and  providing  for  the  poor.  A 
lessee  can  forfeit  no  more  than  his  lease  ; 
he  cannot  alter  the  tenure  ;  and  whoever 
comes  into  that  leas^  comes  under  all  the 
covenants  of  the  lease.  Therefore  the  Im- 
propriators stand  chargeable,  even  in  law, 
to  keep  up  that  hospitality,  the  amberies 
and  infirmaries  for  the  poor,  the  sick  and 
the  stranger,  that  the  Clergy  were  obliged 
to  do  while  they  had  their  possessions ;  and 
in  some  sort  performed,  at  least  so  far  as  to 
keep  the  poor  from  being  any  tax  upon  the 
nation. 

"  And  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, when  the  Laitjr  were  first  put  in  pos- 
session of  these  lands  and  tithes,  they  un- 
derstood it  so* to  be,  and  were  content  to 
take  them  with  all  that  followed  them  (any 
thing  to  get  them  1)  ;  and  did  for  a  while 
make  a  shew  of  keeping  up  the  former  hos- 
pitality, &c.  better  than  the  Clergy  had 
done ;  that  being  the  pretence  why  they 
took  them  from  the  Clergy.  But  when  the 
fish  was  caught,  they  soon  laid  aside  the 
net.**^— Leslie  (JDivine  Right  of  Tithes),  vol. 
2,  p.  874. 
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JVowtf  of  War. 

**  Pbu  de  chose  me  retient,que  je  A'entre 
en  ropinion  da  bon  Heraclitus,  afiermant 
guerre  estre  de  touts  biens  pere ;  et  croye 
que  guerre  soit  en  Latin  ditte  belle,  non 
par  antiphra^e,  unsi  comme  ont  cuidd  cer- 
tains repetasseurs  de  vieilles  ferracles  La- 
tines,  parce  qu*en  guerre,  gueres  de  beautd 
ne  TOjent;  mais  absolument  et  simplement; 
par  raison  qu*en  guerre  apparoisse  toute  es- 
pece  de  bien  et  beau,  et  soit  deceit  toute 
espece  de  mal  et  laidure.** — ^Rabblais,  torn. 
4,  p.  16. 
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Fitness  of  letting  Soldiers  know  the  whole 

Danger, 

**  Nb  trouvez  estrange,  Capitaines,  mes 
compagnons,  si  presageant  la  perte  d'une 
bataille,  je  Tasseurois  ainsi  aux  Siennois. 
Ce  n*estoit  pas  pour  leur  desrober  le  coeur, 
uns  pour  les  asseurer,  afin  que  la  nouvelle 
Tenant  tout  "k  coup,  ne  mist  une  espouvante 
generale  par  toute  la  yille.  Cela  les  fait  re- 
soudre,  cela  les  fait  adviser  'k  se  pourvoir. 
Et  me  semble  que  prenant  les  choses  au 
pis,  Yous  ferez  mieux  que  non  pas  yous 
asseurer  par  trop.** — Montluc,  torn.  2,  p. 
149. 
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FoUy  of  Costly  Funerals. — Souls  brought 
from  Purgatory  to  see  their  oum  Obsequies. 

Sib  Thomas  Mobb  makes  the  Souls  in 
Purgatory  say,  **  Some  hath  there  of  us  whyle 
we  were  in  helthe,  not  so  mych  studyed 
how  we  myght  dye  pehytent  and  in  good 
crysten  plyght,  as  how  we  myght  be  so- 
lempnely  borne  owte  to  beryeng,  have  gay 
and  goodly  funeralles,  wyth  herawdy s,  at  our 
hersys,  and  offiynge  up  oure  helmettys,  set- 
ting up  our  skouchynge  and  cote  armours 
on  the  wall,  though  there  never  cam  har- 
neyse  on  our  bakkys,  nor  never  auncestour 
of  ours  ever  bare  armys  byfore.  Then  de- 
vysed  we  some  doctour  to  make  a  sermon 
at  our  masse  in  our  monthis  mynde,  and 
there  preche  to  our  prayse  with  some  fond 
fontesy  devysed  of  our  name;  and  after 
ma^se  mych  festyng  ryotouse  and  costly; 


and  fynally  lyke  madde  men  made  men 
mery  at  our  dethe,  and  take  our  beryeng 
for  a  brydeale.  For  specyall  punyshement 
whereof,  some  of  us  have  bene  by  our  evyll 
aungels  brought  forth  full  hevyly  in  full 
great  despyght  to  byholde  our  owne  bery- 
eng, and  so  standen  in  great  payne  invysy- 
ble  among  the  preace,  and  made  to  loke  on 
our  caryen  corps  caryed  owte  wyth  great 
pompe,  wherof  our  lorde  knoweth  we  have 
taken  hevy  pleasure.**  —  Supplycacyon  of 
Saulys,  fol.  42. 
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Women  punished  in  Purgatory  for  Excess  in 

Dress. 

**  Ah  swete  husbandys,**  say  the  female 
souls  in  Purgatory  in  the  Supplication  made 
for  them  by  Sib  Thomas  More,  *•  whyle 
we  lyved  there  in  that  wreched  world  wyth 
you,  whyle  ye  were  glad  to  please  us,  ye 
bestowed  mych  uppon  us,  and  put  yourselfe 
to  greate  coste,  and  dyd  us  great  harme 
therwyth ;  wyth  gay  gownys,  and  gay  kyr- 
tles,  and  mych  waste  in  apparell,  ryngys 
and  owchys,  wyth  partelettys  and  pastys 
gameshed  wyth  perle,  wyth  whych  proude 
pykynge  up,  both  ye  toke  hurte  and  we  to, 
many  mo  ways  then  one,  though  we  told 
you  not  so  than.     But  two  thynges  were 
ther^  specyall,  of  whych  yourselfe  felt  then 
the  tone,  and  we  fele  now  the  tother.     For 
ye  had  us  the  hygher  harted  and  the  more 
stoburn  to  you,  and  Grod  had  us  in  lesse 
favour,  and  this  alak  we  fele.     For  now 
that  gay  gere  burneth  uppon  our  bakkes  ; 
and  those  prowd  perled  pastis  hang  bote 
about  our.  chekys ;   those  partelettes  and 
those  owchis  hang  hevy  about  our  nekkes, 
and  cleve  fast  fyrehote;   that  wo  be  we 
'there,  and  wyshe  that  whyle  we  lyved,  ye 
never  had  folowed  our  fantasyes,  nor  never 
had  80  kokered  us,  nor  made  us  so  wanton, 
nor  had  geven  us  other  ouchys  than  yn- 
yons,  or  gret  garlyk  heddes,  nor  other  perles 
for  our  partelett3r8  and  our  pastjrs  then  fayre 
oryent  peason.     But  now  for  as  mych  as 
that  ys  passed  and  cannot  be  called  agayn, 
we  besech  you  syth  ye  gave  them  us,  let  us 
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lunre  thfim  MtjH ;  let  them  hart  none  other 
woman,  but  help  to  do  iu  good ;  sell  them 
fat  Our  sakjB  to  set  in  sajntis  copjB,  and 
send  the  monej  hether  bj  masse  pennjs, 
and  bj  pore  men  thai  maj  praj  for  oar 
sooljs.**— FoL  48. 

Sim  Thomas  Moms  was  one  of  those 
men  jrho  practised  as  he  preached.  **  His 
Sonne  John^s  wife  often  had  requested  her 
father-in-law  Sir  Thomas,  to  buy  her  a  bO- 
liment  sett  with  pearls.  He  had  often  pdt 
her  oft,  with  man j  prettj  slights ;  bat  at 
last,  for  her  importimitj,  he  provided  her 
one.  Instead  of  pearles,  he  caased  white 
peaze  to  be  sett ;  so  at  his  next  coming 
home,  his  daughter  demanded  her  jeweL 
*  Ay,  marrj,  dvighter,  I  haye  not  forgot- 
ten thee  I**  So  out  of  his  studie  he  sent 
for  a  box,  and  solemnlie  deliTered  it  to  her. 
When  she  with  great  joj  lookt  for  her  bQ- 
liment,  she  found,  far  from  her  expectation, 
a  billiment  of  peaze ;  and  so  jshe  allmost 
wept  for  Tcrie  griefe.  But  her  father  gave 
her  so  good  a  lesson,  that  never  afler  she 
hxui  any  great  desire  to  weare  anie  new 
toye.**  —  Dm.  Wordsworth,  EcclesiatHcal 
Biography^  toI.  2,  p.  136. 
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ThtdaTi  odd  Argument  to  shew  that  Wo' 
mem  may  minister  the  Sacramenti ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  Morels  odd  Answer. 

**  Thsk  goth  he  forth  and  sheweth  us  a 
•olemne  processe  that  God  and  necessyte  is 
lawlesse;  and  all  this  he  bryngeth  in  to 
prove  that  not  only  yonge  men,  but  women 
also,  may  for  necessyte  mynyster  all  the 
sacramentes ;  and  that  as  they  maye  crysten 
for  necessyte,  so  they  may  for  necessyte 
preache,  and  for  necessyte  consecrate  also 
the  blessed  bodye  of  Cryste.  And  for  to 
inake  this  mater  lykely,  he  is  fayne  to  yma- 
gyne  an  nnlykely  case,  that  a  woman  were 
dreren  alone  in  to  an  ilande  where  Cryste 
was  never  preached ;  as  though  thynges 
that  we  call  diannce  and  lu^pps,  happed  to 
come  so  to  paase  wythout  any  provydence 
of  God.  Tyndale  may  make  hym  selfe  sure. 


that  syth  there  falleth  not  a  sparow  nppon 
the  ground  wythout  oar  father  that  is  in 
heven,  there  shall  no  woman  fall  a  lande 
in  any  so  farre  an  ilande,  whoe  he  will 
have  his  name  preached  and  hb  sacra- 
mentes mynystred,  but  that  God  can  and 
wyll  well  inough  provyde  a  man  or  twayne 
to  come  to  lande  n^rth  her;  whereof  we  have 
hxul  allredy  metely  good  experyence,  and 
that  wythin  few  yeers. 

**  For  I  am  sure  there  have  ben  mo 
ilandes  and  more  parte  of  the  ferme  lande 
and  contynent  dyscovered  and  founden  out 
wythin  this  fourty  yeres  last  passed,  than 
was  new  founden,  as  farre  as  any  man  may 
perceyve,  this  thre  thousand  yere  afore; 
and  in  many  of  these  places  the  name  of 
Cryste  now  new  knowen  to,  and  preachynges 
had,  and  sacramentes  mynystred,  wythout 
any  woman  fallen  a  land  alone.  But  God 
hath  provyded  that  his  name  is  preched  by 
such  good  crysten  folke  as  Tyndale  now 
moste  rayleth  uppon,  that  is,  good  relygyous 
freres,and  specy ally  the  freresobservauntes, 
honeste,  godly,  chaste,  vertuose  people ;  not 
by  such  as  frerc  Luther  is,  that  is  runne 
out  of  religyon,  nor  by  castyng  a  lande 
alone  any  suche  holy  nonne  as  his  harlot 
b.** — Sis  Thomas  Moss,  Confutacyon  of 
Tyndalys  Answer^  p.  141. 


<^^^^^^^^>^^^^^M^^^^^^^^^» 


Monastic  Reformers. 

^  1  DOUBT  not,**  says  Fuixsm,  Speaking 
of  **  the  family  of  Benedictines,  with  their 
children  and  grandchildren  of  under-orders 
springing  from  them**  in  England,  before 
the  Reformation, — **  1  doubt  not  but  since 
these  Benedictines  have  had  their  crudities 
deconcocted,  and  have  been  drawn  out  into 
more  slender  threads  of  subdivision.  For 
conimonly  once  in  a  hundred  years,  starts 
up  some  pragmatical  person  in  an  Order, 
who  out  of  novelty  alters  their  old  Rules 
(there  is  as  much  variety  and  vanity  in 
monks*  cowls  as  in  courtier*8  cloaks),  and 
out  of  his  fancy  adds  some  observances 
thereunto.  To  cry  quits  with  whom  after 
the  same  distance  of  time,  ariseth  another, 
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and  under  some  new  name  reformeth  his 
Reformation^  and  then  hb  late  new  (now 
old)  Order  b  looked  on  as  an  almanack 
out  of  date,  wanting  the  perfection  of  new 
and  necessary  alterations.** — History  of  Ab- 
beys^ p.  267. 


«^V\/>^/WV«^^k^WWN/%/V%^<^V 


Dariger  of  tempting  Men  by  xtnwise 
Taxation, 

**  A  LEGISLATOR  who  would  act  pru- 
dently," says  MiCHAELis,  "can  hardly  be  too 
tender  to  the  consciences  of  his  people  in 
the  imposition  of  taxes :  for  if  they  once 
learn  to  tamper  with  conscience,  they  carry 
it  always  farther  and  farther,  till  the  moral 
character  of  the  whole  nation  becomes  cor- 
rupted to  a  certain  pitch;  and  then  the 
collection  of  the  taxes  requires  so  many 
overseers,  comptrollers,  and  other  officers, 
that  not  only  is  the  freedom  of  every  indi- 
vidual, however  honest,  laid  under  irksome 
restraints,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
venue raised,  is  actually  exhausted  in  the 
payment  of  harpies  of  these  descriptions, 
instead  of  going  to  the.  public  service." — 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  3, 
p.  145. 


^%^^AAA^^^^A^riV^^^\^tfW^ 


Men  not  to  be  excused  for  Good  Meaning 
when  their  Acts  are  Evil, 

"  To  them  that  bid  me  speak  well  of 
these,"  said  Archbishop  Williams  of  the 
Sectaries,  "  and  pity  them  because  they 
are  ignorant  and  mean  well,  I  report  that 
of  St.  Bernard  to  it,  ii^  liberius  peceent,  li' 
benter  ignorant;  they  are  willingly  igno- 
rant, that  they  may  be  wilfully  factious. 
And  through  what  loop-hole  doth  their  good 
meaning  appear  ?  In  railings,  or  blasphe- 
mies ?  I  will  never  impute  a  good  mean- 
ing unto  them,  so  long  as  I  see  no  such 
thing  in  their  fruits." — Hacket*s  Life  of 
Williams,  part  2,  p.  166. 


Lord  Exeter's  White  Rabbits, 

"  At  Wimbledon,  not  far  from  me,"  says 
Bishop  Hacket,  "  a  warrener  propounded 


to  Thomas  Earl  of  Exeter,  that  he  should 
have  a  burrough  of  rabbits  of  what  colour 
he  pleased.  Let  them  be  all  white-skin- 
ned, says  that  good  Earl.  The  undertaker 
killed  up  all  the  rest,  and  sold  them  away, 
but  the  white  lair,  and  left  not  enough  to 
serve  the  EarPs  table.  The  application 
runs  full  upon  a  worthy  Clergy,  who  were 
destroyed  to  make  room  for  white-skinn*d 
polecats,  that  came  in  with  a  strike  [qy. 
stink  ?]  and  so  will  go  out." — Life  of  Arch' 
bishop  Williams,  part  2,  p.  166. 

Conscience— of  the  Sectaries, 

"  The  Houses  stand  not  upon  Reasons," 
says  Bishop  Hacket,  "  but  L^islative 
Votes.  Reasons!  no,  God  wot:  as  Ca- 
merarius  says  of  sorry  writers,  Miseri  ho- 
mines mendicant  argumenta ;  nam  si  merca- 
rentur  profedh  mdiora  qfferrent ;  they  beg 
the  cause,  for  if  they  purchased  it  with  ar- 
guments, they  would  bring  better.  If  they 
have  no  oljier  proofs,  there  were  many  in 
the  pack  that  could  fetch  them  from  inspi- 
ration {  or  obtrude  a  point  of  conscience, 
and  then  there  is  no  disputing ;  for  it  can- 
not live,  no  more  than  a  longing  woman,  if 
it  have  not  all  it  gapes  for.  Tiiej  ask  it 
for  a  great-bellied  Conscience,  to  which  in 
humanity  you  must  deny  nothing." — Life 
of  Archbishop  Williams,  part  2,  p.  167. 

Parliaments  Distinction  between  the  Office  of 
Charles  the  First  and  his  Person. 

**  Thb  sophistry  in  which  they  gloried 
most,  was  extracted  out  of  the  Jesuits*  learn- 
ing,— that  they  were  faithful  to  the  Regal 
Office  (which  remained  in  the  two  Houses, 
albeit  his  departure),  but  contrary  to  the 
man  in  his  personal  errors ;  and  if  they 
obey  in  his  kingly  capacity  and  legal  com- 
mands against  his  person,  they  obey  him- 
self. All  this,  beside  words,  is  a  subtle  no- 
thing. For  wiat  is  himself,  but  his  person  f 
Shall  we  against  all  logic  make  Authority 
the  subject,  and  the  Person  enforcing  it  a 
bare  accident?     It  sounds  very  like  the 
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paradox  of  Trangabrtantiarion,  wherein  die 
qualities  of  bread  and  wine  are  fain  to  sab- 
fiat  without  the  inherence  of  a  sabnance. 
With  these  metaphysics  and  abnractions 
thej  were  not  l^al  but  personal  tndtors. 
If  an  nnder-aherifr  had  arrested  Uarrr 
Martin  for  debt,  and  pleaded  that  he  did 
not  imprison  his  membership  bat  his  Mar- 
tinahip,  woald  the  Committee  for  Prxrileges 
be  fobbed  off  with  that  disthictioa  ?  **— 
Hackbt*s  Id/e  o/AreUriskop  WiBiaau^  part 
%  p.  193. 


«%»<^^»<^»M»»<^^^»M«^^^<<<» 


QimkerM  in  Facawr  at  Jameit  CcmrL 

**Thb  Quakers,**  sajs  Lomn  Halitax 
(aUading  to  William  Penn),  **  from  beii^ 
declared  bj  the  Papists  not  to  be  Chriftian&, 
are  now  made  fitvoorites,  and  taken  into 
their  particular  protection ;  thej  are  on  a 
sadden  grown  the  most  accomplished  men 
of  the  kingdom  in  good-breeding,  and  grre 
thanks  with  the  best  grace,  in  doable-refined 
language.  So  that  I  should  not  wonder 
thoagh  a  man  of  that  persuasion,  in  spite 
of  his  hat,  should  be  a  master  of  the  cere- 
monies.**— Somen  Tracts^  toL  9,  p.  52. 

NeaVi  Rogmay. 

Hbkb  18  a  specimen  of  Dasiel  Xxai.*s 
honestjr,  in  his  History  of  the  Puritans. 

Speaking  of  Sandys  Archbishop  of  York, 
he  says  he  was  *^  a  zealous  defender  of  the 
laws  against  Xonconformists  of  all  sorts : 
when  arguments  £uled  he  would  earnestly 
implore  the  secular  arm ;  thoagh  he  had  no 
great  opinion  either  of  the  disc^Jine  or 
ceremonies  of  the  Church,  as  appears  by  his 
last  Will  and  Testament,  in  which  are  these 
remaikable  expressions.  *'  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  Rites  and  Ceremonies  hy  ^^AJticsd 
institution  appointed  in  the  Cliurch  are  wA. 
ungodly  nor  unlawful,  but  may  for  <M^i«r 
and  obedience  sake  be  used  by  a  good 
Christian^ — JBmi  I  am  mow  ami  ever  haet 
been,  penmadedj  that  some  xf  thue  rites  amd 
ceremamet  are  mri  expediemi/ar  thU  Charck 
mow ;  Ind  that  ta  ike  Ckmrek  reformed,  awi 
ni  all  tkie  time  of  ike  Goepel^  tkey  may 


better  be  dinued  by  lOtle  aad  Uttle^  tkam 
aad  more  mrged,"  Such  a  Teatimooy  from 
the  dying  lips  of  oat  that  had  been  a  severe 
persecutor  of  honest  men  fc/r  tfaingB  which 
he  always  thought  had  better  be  disused 
than  urged,  descares  to  be  remembered.** — 
VoL  1,  p.  502. 

For  his  authority  Xeal  refers  in  the  mar- 
gin to  Strype*!  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  287. 
There  in  fact  the  passage  oocnrs,  and  it  ap- 
fiears  by  Strype  that  not  long  after  Saadyi' 
death,  some  Puritan  ncA  more  scrupulous 
than  Daniel  Xeal,  qurited  it  for  the  same 
purpose.  To  expose  the  falsehood  which 
was  thus  practised,  Strype  gives  the  rery 
words  of  the  WHL  which  foll/zw  immedi- 
ately thus.  ^  Howl^it  as  I  do  easily  ^> 
knowledge  our  Ecclesiastical  policy  in  some 
points  may  be  bettered,  so  do  I  utteHy  dis- 
like, eren  in  my  consdenee,  all  such  rude 
and  indigested  platformi,  as  hare  been  more 
lately  and  boldly  than  either  learnedly  or 
wl**-ly  preferred ;  tending  not  to  the  refor- 
mati'/U,  but  to  the  destracti«»  of  this  Church 
of  England.  The  particularities  of  both 
sorts  reserred  to  the  discretion  of  the  g'^y 
wise,  of  the  latter  I  only  tty  thus ;  that  the 
state  (^  a  small  private  Church,  and  the 
ff/nn  t^  a  larger  Christian  kiof^dfmt^  mtMhtit 
would  long  like,  nor  ean  at  all  brook  one 
and  the  same  ecclesiastical  government. 
Thus  much  I  tlKwght  go^^d  to  testify  c^m- 
ceming  these  eeclesiasticaJ  matters,  to  clear 
me  of  all  tu.«picion  of  double  and  indirect 
dealing  in  the  House  of  God.** 

And  with  these  words  l^/>re  bin,  Daniel 
Neal,  the  Historian  of  the  Puritans,  pre- 
•enu  in  his  hiaXffry  the  mutilated  passage 
for  the  sake  of  fixing  n^m  tmn  wh/Aa  even 
he  allows  to  be  a  veneral#le  man^  a  charge 
of  double  and  tudinsci  dealing. 


Ameedoie  of  the  Trier $, 

**'  Thcsjb  came  a  UsarwsA  mnn  awl  one  </f 
tl^  w«ak  brethren,  and  tumUmAmi  Utr  a 
place.  .S«ith  our  dei'Ji^M^l  brr/th«T  to  hifu 
tlj^t  was  I'^amed,  '  what  is  faith  ? '  WU 
ar.«wer«l  him  di*/TeteIy,  arxr^/rding  to  the 
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learning  of  the  schools.  Then  he  demanded 
the  same  question  of  the  other,  who  re- 
plied, that  faith  was  a  sweet  lullaby  in  the 
lap  of  Jesus.  At  which  words  our  deceased 
brother,  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heayen,  cried, 
*  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  hath  rerealed 
these  things  unto  the  simple.  Friend,  thou, 
according  to  thy  deserts,  shall  have  the 
living."* — Peter's  Pottery ^ — Harleian  Mis' 
ceUany^  vol.  7,  p.  79. 


^»»»VMWW»»VW«^«^^^^*»^»<^ 


ShadweWs  Morality!  ^ 

**  Tll  tell  you  one  thing,  Mr.  Trlmi,**  says 
one  of  Shadwell*8  gentlemen  of  wit  and 
honour, — "that  any  woman  you  keep  com- 
pany with,  who  does  not  think  you  have  a 
mind  to  lie  with  her,  will  never  forgive  you. 
—  ril  tell  you  one  thing  more,  that  you 
must  never  be  alone  with  a  woman,  but 
you  must  offer,  oi  she  knows  you  care  not 
for  her.  Five  to  one  but  she  grants :  but 
if  she  does  not  care  for  you,  but  denies, 
she*s  certain  by  that  you  care  for  her,  and 
will  esteem  you  the  better  ever  after.** — 
Bury  Fair,  p.  126. 


<VWWV«^VWN/VW\/W>i/\/\/V 


Loyalists,  how  used  at  the  Restoration, 

**  We  have  had  mercies  indeed  great  and 
glorious,**  says  South,  "in  his  majesty*8 
restoration :  but  have  those  been  any  gainers 
by  the  deliverance,  who  were  the  greatest 
losers  by  the  war  ?  No,  (in  a  far  different 
sense  from  that  t)f  the  scripture),  to  him 
only  that  has  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have 
more  abundantly.  But  if  a  man*8  loyalty 
has  stript  him  of  his  estate,  his  interest,  or 
his  relations,  then,  like  the  lame  man  at  the 
pool  of  BethesdA,  every  one  steps  in  before 
him.**— Vol.  4,  p.  93. 


t^^/^^^^^^^k^^^^^^^'^^^A^^^^ 


Peculiarities  of  Quakers  gratifying  to  the 
Ptide  of  the  Ignorant.. 

"  Wbrb  it  not,"  says  Jonathan  Botjches, 
"  that  mankind  in  forming  themselves  into 

'  This  is  just  such  morality  as  appears  by 
the  Chinese  Novel  to  prevail  in  China. 


sects,  pa^es,  and  factions,  very  generally 
renounce  the  exercise  of  their  reason,  why 
should  their  leaders  so  oft«n  have  found  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  men  so  associated, 
not  by  any  circumstances  characteristical 
of  good  sense  and  sober  judgment,  but  by 
some  low  and  ridiculous  names,  some  silly 
peculiarity  of  dress,  or  other  senseless  badge 
of  distinction? — If  Quakerism,  notwith- 
standing the  inoffensiveness  of  its  tenets, 
be  now  on  the  decline  (as  many  think  it  is) 
I  can  attribute  it  to  no  cause  so  probable  as 
this,  that  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
its  members,  ashamed  of  being  any  longer 
so  strongly  marked  by  some  extremely  un- 
meaning, if  not  absurd  peculiarities,  have, 
like  the.  rest  of  their  countrymen,  lately 
ceased  to  make  it  a  part  of  their  reb'gion 
not  to  cock  their  hats,  or  put  buttons  on 
them,  and  have  ventured  to  say  you,  though 
speaking  only  to  one  person.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  ostentatious  display  of  such 
childish  singularities,  so  flattering  to  low 
pride,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
even  opposition  and  persecution  could  have 
driven  so  many  to  attach  themselves  to  a 
system  so  unalluring.*' — View  of  the  Causes 
and  Consequences  of  the  American  Bevolu- 
tion.  Preface,  p.  li. 

Why  the  Plague  has  disappeared  here, 

"  It  was  the  observation  of  Sydenham, 
that  in  the  course  of  three  successive  cen- 
turies, the  plague  uniformly  appeared-  after 
an  interval  of  30  or  40  years.  Almost  a  cen- 
tury and  half  however  have  now  elapsed  since 
England  experienced  this  dreadful  visita- 
tion. Without  derogating  from  our  obli- 
gations of  gratitude  to  themercifiil  kindness 
of  Providence,  thb  fortunate  circumstance, 
as  well  as  the  comparative  rarity  and  mild- 
ness of  contagious  fevers,  may  in  a  secondary 
view  be  ascribed  to  the  prudent  regulations 
of  the  legislature ;  to  Uie  general  practise 
of  occupying  more  airy  houses,  and  more 
spacious  streets ;  to  the  nicer  proportion  of 
our  vegetable  to  -our  animal  diet ;  to  the 
more  frequent  use  of  tea,  sugar,  hopped 
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beer,  wine  and  sfHiitiioiu  liqaors,  which  cor- 
rect the  putrid  tendencj  or  alkalescent  qua- 
lities of  our  food ;  to  the  introduction  of 
carriages ;  to  the  reduced  consumption  of 
salt  proTisions ;  and  to  the  advantages  which 
the  present  possesses  OTer  former  genera- 
tions in  a  stricter  attention  to  cleanliness, 
in  the  superior  excellencj  of  the  payements, 
and  in  agricultural  improyementa.** — Dr, 
Dixoa*8  Life  of  Dr.  Brownrigg^  p.  235. 


be  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  lajing  of  them 
aside,  I  fear  our  Church  will  be  found  to 
have  more  little  men  to  spare,  than  little 
things.** — Dedicatiom  to  the  Secomd  Vobame  of 
his 


^AMAMAA^^W^^P^V^^V^^^^ 


^M^^^^^^^^N^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


SomA^t  Remark  on  the  Qmiier  Prmeiple  of 
Non^retuttatee, 

**  As  for  those,"  says  Sorra  (yol.  7,  p.  79), 
^  who  bj  taking  from  mankind  all  right  of 
self-preseryation,  would  haye  them  still  liye 
in  the  world  as  naked  as  thej  came  into  it ; 
I  shall  not  wish  them  any  hurt ;  but. if  I 
would,  I  could  scarce  wish  them  a  greater, 
than  that  they  might  feel  the  full  effect  and 
influence  of  their  own  opinion.* 


n 


^^^^^^i^^^^t^^^^^^^N^^^ 


John  Howe^M  Notion  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Saints, 

**  Ths  notion  of  the  Saints*  reign,  because 
we  find  it  in  the  Holy  Bible,  is  not  to  be 
torn  out,  but  must  have  its  true  sense 
assigned  it.  And  if  there  be  a  time  yet  to 
come  wherein  it  shall  haye  place,  it  must 
mean  that  a  more  general  pouring  forth  of 
the  Spirit  shall  introduce  a  superyening 
sanctity  upon  Rulers,  as  well  as  others :  not 
to  giye  eyery  man  a  right  to  rule  (for  who 
should  then  be  ruled  P),  but  to  enable  and 
incline  them  that  shall  duly  haye  a  right,  to 
rule  tetter.  And  so  the  kingdom  will  be 
the  Saints*,  when  it  is  administered  by  some, 
and/br  oikers,  who  are  so.** — John  Howb. 


^>^^^^>^^>^^^^»^^^^>^^^^ 


LUde  Things  of  the  Chvreh. 

**  Fob  my  own  part,**  says  South,  **  I  can 
account  nothing  little  in  any  Church,  which 
has  the  stamp  of  undoubted  authority,  and 
the  practice  of  primitiye  antiquity,  as  well 
as  the  reason  and  decency  of  the  thing  itself, 
to  warrant  and  siq^rt  it.  Though  if  the 
supposed  littleness  of  these  matters  should 


OwewLS  Primer — ordered  hy  the  ParUamenL 

^  I  HAD  almost  forgot  J.  O  (wen)*s  Pri- 
mer, that  would  nerer  sufier  the  letters  to 
be  ranged  under  the  conduct  of  a  Cris-cross. 
For  having  of  his  own  head  disbanded  the 
Lord*s  Prayer,  he  was  conmiissioned  by 
authority  of  Parliament  to  cashier,  or  at 
least  new-model  the  Cris-cross-row  ;  and 
what  reformation  he  wrought  in  the  several 
squadrons  of  yowels,  mutes,  semivowels,  &C., 
I  shall  not  here  relate.  But  as  for  the  poor 
Cross,  that  was  without  any  mercy  turned 
out  of  all  service;  not  because  it  kept  always 
so  close  to  the  Loyal  or  Malignant  party  ; 
but  because  it  was  a  mere  symbolical  cere- 
mony, set  there  on  purpose  to  transform  a 
plain  English  alphabet  into  a  Popish  Cris- 
cross-row.  A  great  and  pious  work !  worthy 
the  painsof  so  great  a  divine,  and  the  wisdom 
of  so  long  a  Parliament.** — Bishop  Park£R*s 
Reproof  to  The  Rehearsal  Tramform/ed,  p. 
190. 

Assurance. 

"  AssumAHCB,**  sajrs  South,  **  is  properly 
that  persuasion,  or  confidence^  which  a  man 
takes  up  of  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  and  his 
interest  in  God*s  favour,  upon  such  grounds 
and  terms  as  the  scripture  lays  down.  But 
now,  since  the  scripture  promises  eternal 
hi^piness  and  pardon  of  sin,  upon  the  sole 
condition  of  faith  and  sincere  obedience,  it 
is  evident,  that  he  only  can  plead  a  title  to 
such  a  pardon,  whose  conscience  impartially 
tells  him  that  he  has  performed  the  re- 
quired condition.  And  this  is  the  only 
rational  assurance,  which  a  man  can  with 
any  safety  rely  or  rest  himself  upon. 

'*  He  who  in  this  case  would  believe 
surely,  must  first  walk  surely ;  and  to  do  so 
is  to  walk  uprightly.    And  what  that  is,  wc 
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have  sufficiently  marked  out  to  us  in  those 
plain  and  legible  lines  of  duty,  requiHng 
us  to  demean  ourselves  to  Grod  humbly  and 
devoutly,  to  our  Governors  obediently ;  and 
to  our  neighbours  justly  ;  and  to  ourselves 
soberly  and  temperately.  All  other  pre- 
tences being  infinitely  vain  in  themselves, 
and  fatal  in  their  consequences.** — ^Vol.  1, 
p.  376. 


vided  interest.  Grod  has  joined  them  to- 
gether, and  cursed  be  that  man,  or  faction 
of  men,  which  would  disjoin,  or  put  them 
asunder."— Vol.  4,  p.  252. 


.^/\/^^/w^^/^^/w^/v^/wv^^ 


Arbitrary  Power  tinder  CromtoeU, 

"  What  a  noise  was  there  of  arbitrary 
power  in  the  reign  of  the  two  last  kings,** 
says  South,  ^*  and  scarce  any  at  all  during 
the  usurpation  of  Cromwell !  Of  which  I 
know  no  reason  in  the  world  that  can  be 
given  but  this, — ^that  under  those  two  princes 
there  was  no  such  thing,  and  under  Crom- 
well there  was  nothing  else.  For  when 
arbitrary  power  is  really  and  indeed  used, 
men  feel  it,  but  dare  not  complain  of  it.** — 
Vol.  4,  p.  246. 


^W^^^^^^^^^^^^XA^^^^te 


Conscience  often  to  be  set  right  by  the 
Physician. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  questioned,**  says  South, 
"  but  jnany  repair  to  the  divine,  whose  best 
casuist  were  ^n  apothecary ;  and  endeavour 
to  cure  and  carry  off  their  despair  with  a 
promise,  or  perhaps  a  prophecy,  which  might 
better  be  done  with  a  purge.  Poor  self- 
deluding  souls !  often  misapplying  the  blood 
of  Christ,  under  those  circumstances  in  which 
a  little  efiusion  of  their  own  would  more 
effectually  work  the  cure ;  and  Luke  as  a 
physician  give  them  a  much  speedier  relief, 
than  Luke  as  an  evangelist.** — ^Vol.  3,  p.  455. 


^\^M^A^AA/V^^P^^%^^^«^^ 


King  and  Country. 

"  King  and  Country,*^  says  South,  "  are 
hardly  terms  of  distinction,  and  much  less 
of  opposition ;  since  no  man  can  serve  his 
country  without  assisting  his  king,  nor  love 
his  king  without  being  concerned  for  his 
country.  One  involves  the  other,  and  both 
together  make  but  one  entire,  single,  undi- 


>/>A/W\/V«^W\/^^«A/>^^Mi 


Hypocrisy  of  the  Puritan  Fasts. 

**  They  talk  of  refomung,**  says  South, 
"  and  of  coming  out  of  Egypt  (as  they  call  it) ; 
but  still,  though  they  leave  Egypt,  they  will 
\fe  sure  to  hold  fast  to  their  flesh-pots.  And 
the  truth  is,  their  very  fasts  and  humiliations 
have  been  observed  to  be  nothing  else  but 
a  religious  epicurism,  and  a  neat  contri- 
vance of  luxury ;  while  they  forbear  din- 
ner, only  that  they  may  treble  their  supper ; 
and  fast  in  the  day,  like  the  evening  wolves, 
to  whet  their  stomachs  against  night.** — 
Vol.  6,  p.  219. 


V\AA/S^^^A^^^^^^V^>^^>|i% 


Emptoyments  of  Women. 

"  IcH  praye  thou  for  zoure  profit,  quath 

Pears  to  the  Ladyes, 
That  sonmie  sewe  the  sak,  for  shedynge  of 

the  wete ; 
And  ze  worthly  women  wit  zoure  longe 

fyngres. 
That  ze  on  selk  and  sendel  to  sewen,  wenne 

tyme  ys, 
Chesybles  for  Chapelayns,  churches  to  ho- 

nure; 
Wyves  and  widowes,  woUe  and  flax  spyn- 

neth : 
Conscience  consaileth  zou,  cloth  for  to  make 
For  profit  of  the  poure  and  plesaunce  of  zow 

selve.'* 
Whitaker*s  Pears  Plouhman,  p.  128. 


■^i*i*i^<^^^i^<*n*h«V^'VVW*^%<-^ 


The  Catholic  Heaven  open  to  the  Rich. 

*'  Feab  not  the  guilt  if  you  can  pay  for*t  well ; 
There  is  no  Dives  in  the  Roman  Hell. 
Gold  opens  the  strait  gate  and  lets  him  in ; 
But  want  of  money  is  a  mortal  sin : 
For  all  besides  you  may  discount  to  Heaven, 
And  drop  a  bead  to  keep  the  tallies  even.** 

Dbtdbn. 
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Qutcft  and  Slow  Writers, 

**  The  diversitj  of  brains  in  devising," 
saith  William  Baldwth  to  the  Reader, 
^  is  like  the  simdryness  of  beasts  in  engen- 
dering :  for  some  wits  are  ready  and  dispatch 
manj  matters  speedily,  like  the  coney  which 
littCTeth  every  month ;  some  other  are  slow 
like  the  olyfaont,  scarce  delivering  any  mat- 
ter in  ten  years.  I  dispruse  neither  of  these 
births,  for  both  be  natural;  but  I  commend 
most  the  mean,  which  is  neither  too  slow 
nor  too  swift,  for  that  is  lion-like  and  there- 
fore most  noble.  For  the  right  poet  doth 
neither  through  haste  bring  forth  swift  feeble 
rabbits,  neither  doth  he  weary  men  in  look- 
ing for  his  strong  jointless  olyphants  :  but 
in  reasonable  time  he  bringeth  forth  a  per- 
fect and  lively  lion,  not  a  bear- whelp  that 
must  be  longer  in  licking  than  in  breeding. 
And  yet  I  know  many  that  do  highly  like 
that  lumpish  delivery.  But  every  man  hath 
his  gift.'* — Mirror  for  Magistrates,  vol.  2, 
p.  247. 


«AA^^%/V%^^^A^^^^M%A^MM 


ElizabeiKs  Eye  upon  the  Universities, 

**  I  CAN  never  forget  with  what  a  gusto 
that  brave  Sir  William  Boswell  was  wont 
to  relate  this  among  the  infinite  more  ob- 
servable passages  in  the  happy  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth;  that  she  gave  a  strict 
charge  and  conmaand  to  both  the  Chancel- 
lors of  both  her  Universities,  to  bring  her 
a  just,  true  and  impartial  list  of  all  the 
eminent  and  hopeftd  students  (that  were 
graduates)  in  each  University ;  to  set  down 
punctually  their  names,  their  colleges,  their 
standings,  their  faculties  wherein  they  did 
eminere,  or  were  likely  so  to  do.  Therein 
her  Majesty  was  exactly  obeyed,  the  Chan- 
cellors durst  not  do  otherwise ;  and  the  use 
she  made  of  it  was,  that  if  she  had  an  Am- 
bassador to  send  abroad,  then  she  of  her- 
self would  nominate  such  a  man  of  such  an 
House  to  be  his  Chaplain,  and  another  of 
another  House  to  be  his  Secretary,  &c. 
When  she  had  any  places  to  dispose  of,  fit 
for  persons  of  an  academical  education,  she 


would  herself  consign  such  persons  as  she 
judged  to  be  pares  negotiis.  Sir  William 
had  gotten  the  very  individual  papers 
wherein  these  names  were.lifited  and  mark- 
ed with  the  Queen's  own  hand,  which  he 
carefully  laid  up  among  his  KuiJiiiKiay — 
Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Joseph  MedeT,  p.  76. 


^^^^W^^^k^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


SvJbscription, 

**  To  that  old  complaint  (now  newly 
dressed  up  and  followed  with  such  noises 
and  hubbubs),  Is  it  not  great  pity  that  men 
should  be  silenced  and  laid  aside  only  for 
their  not  subscribing? — ^the  answer  of  that 
moderate,  learned  and  wise  man  Joseph 
Mede  was.  So  it  is  great  pity  that  some 
goodly  fair  houses  in  the  midst  of  a  popu- 
lous city  should  take  fire,  and  therefore 
must  of  necessity  be  pulled  down,  unless 
you  will  sufier  the  whole  town  to  be  on  a 
flame  and  consimie  to  ashes.** — Appendix  to 
the  Life  of  Joseph  Mede,  p.  74. 


••^/^/^^/^«^«^^^AA^^/^/^/^/^/^AM«» 


Discouragement  of  Learning  during  our 

Anarchy, 

**Who  is  there  that  in  this  interstitium 
will  dispose  a  son  to  a  college  life,  in 
whom  he  sees  any  nobility  of  wit  and  after 
hopes,  whenas  but  bare  commons,  and  per- 
haps a  country  cure,  or  a  petty  mastership 
of  a  House,  is  the  top  of  that  ladder  which 
he  may  climb  to  ?  *' — ^Watebhou8*8  Apology 
for  Learnings  1653,  p.  91. 

Dominion  of  the  Saints, 

"  There  was  one  in  Cambridge  to  whom 
Mr.  Mede  had  shewn  favour,  in  lending 
liim  money  at  a  time  of  need ;  but  he  being 
put  in  mind  of  his  engagement,  instead  of 
making  due  payment,  repaid  Mr.  Mede 
only  with  undue  words  to  this  effect,  that 
upon  a  strict  and  exact  account  he  had  no 
right  to  what  he  claimed.  No  right?  an- 
swered he.  No ;  no  right,  it  was  told  him, 
because  he  was  none  of  Grod*s  children  ;  for 
that  they  only  have  right,  who  are  gracious 
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in  God's  sight.  The  storj  was  related  b; 
Hr.  Mede  upon  the  occiuioii  of  some  intal- 
ligence  received  from  London,  that  there 

there  of  those  who  came  to  take  orders, 
concerning  that  strange  position,  2>onitiini>n 
temporoie  fioidatur  ingratid;  at  which  one 
then  in  companj  being  astoaished,  aa  sup^ 
posing  none  would  be  so  impudent  as  to 
assert  it,  Mr.  Mede  replied  that  he  had  par- 
ticular experience  of  the  evil  effect  and 
consequence  of  such  doctrine,  as  in  the 
fore-mentioned  storj." — Life  of  Joteph 
Mtdt  prefixed  to  hi*  Wbrtt,  p.  40. 


"  Ei.  principal  de  los  exercicios  que  per- 
tenecen  i  un  senor,  cs  la  nzon  de  mandar 
UD  cavallo;  porque  en  la  paz  es  gallardia 
y  deleite,  7  en  la  giierra  provecho  y  nece- 
sidad.  El  ponerse  bien  en  qualqulera  de 
las  dos  sillas,  causa  gustA  7  respeto ;  el  po- 
nerse ma],  desprecio  j  risa.  A  Iob  que  na- 
cen  con  sangre  muy  ilustre,  y  mucha  ri- 
quezo,  antes  (si  pudiera  ser)  los  avian  de 
ensenar  k  andar  i  cavallo,  que  k  andar; 
pues  ee  han  de  servir  mas  de  los  pies  del 
bruto,  que  de  los  suyos.  Fero,  paes  no  es 
posible,  en  pudiendolo  aprender,  se  les  deve 
ensetiaT;  porque  lo  que  se  ha  de  hazer 
siempre,  leria  grande  mengua  estarlo  er- 
rando  siempre.  Y  en  esta  materia  qual- 
quiera  impcrfeccion  es  muy  de  enmendar, 
porque  como  ea  accion  que  se  pone  en  alto, 
ningun  defccto  se  le  encubra." — Zatalbta, 
Teatro  del  H0mbre,—El  Hombrt,  p.  9. 


Itupiratim  of  SenmrnM. 
"  Eh  la  celda  del  religioso  que  ha  de' 
predicar  de  allC  &  un  mes,  esta  Dioa  preve- 
niendo  remcdtos  contra  loa  vicios  de  Iob 
que  desde  allf  i.  un  mes  han  de  otrle.  El 
predicador  no  sabe  con  qalie  ba  de  hablar, 
quando  piensa  el  sermon  ;  pero  Dioa,  qve 
lo  sabe,  le  goviema  de  suerte  el  penssmi- 
ento,  que  dispone  doctrinas  individualea 
para  los  que  han  de  oirle.  Fara  qualqulera 


de  los  que  le  oyen,  se  hizo  el  sermon,  j  no 
picnae  nadie  que  es  acaso  lo  que  se  le  dize." 
— Zav*i.bta,  El  D\a  de  FUtta,  p.  266. 


Arbitration  in  Fhriihet, 
In  Norway  "  there  is  in  every  pariah  a 
Commission  of  Conciliation,  before  which 
every  cause  must  be  stated  previous  lo  its 
going  into  a  court  of  justice;  and  it  ia  the 
office  of  the  Commissioners  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  parties,  and,  if  possible,  to  com- 
promise matters.  The  party  refusing  to 
abide  by  their  opinion  is.  condemned  to  all 
the  costs,  if  it  do  not  afterwards  appear 
upon  trial  that  be  was  in  the  right." — 
Dk.  Ciabu's  lyaveli,  vol.  10,  p.  383. 


Rentt  in  Kind  in  Ruuia. 
" '  I  HEVEB  put  my  hands  into  my  purse 
for  any  thing,'  said  a  Russian  nobleman, 
'  but  to  purchase  foreign  wines,  and  articles 
for  my  wife's  dress.'  He  was  provided  with 
every  thing  he  wanted  from  his  estate  and 
his  slaves." — Db.  Clabkb'b  TratxU,  vol.  1 1, 
p.  394,  note. 


What  the  Pope  U. 
"  El  Papa,  puei,  ei  mietiro  vitdile  Mb- 
narcha,  y  Emptrador  en  lo  etpirittial  y  tern- 
pond;  el  Dioa  vivo  m  la  Tierra,  0  Vicario 
de  Diot,  con  guien  en  la  7\erra  amttiltiya 
tola  Tribuaal.;  g  como  dija 


Papa  stupor  mnndi,  qui 

Nee  Deus  est,  nee  homo,  quasi  neuter  inter 
utrumqne." 

F.  Fr.  Jdak  Frahcisco  de  Sar  Autonio, 
ChromcoM  de  Beligiotoi  Detealxo*  de  N. 
S.  P.  S.  JVioncwco  en  £11  Iila*  Philipinat, 
&c— Manila,  1738,  torn.  1,  p.  259. 


CorrHption  o/Jvttiee. 
"Wb  laugh  at  the  Indians,"  says  Db. 
Fbitlxt  (Clavit  Myttiat,  p-46),  "for  cast- 
ing in  great  store  of  gold  yearly  into  the 
river  Ganges,  as  if  the  stream  would  not 
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ran  cnrrentlj  without  it.  Tet  when  the 
current  of  justice  is  stopt  in  many  courts, 
the  wisest  solicitor  of  suits  can  find  no  bet- 
ter means  than  such  as  the  Indians  use,  by 
dropping  in  early  in  the  morning  gold  and 
sflTer  into  Granges  to  make  it  run.** 


^MMAMMMMM#W««^tMMAAM^ 


Corruption  of  Manners, 

^  Doth  any  desire  to  know  how  it  Com- 
eth to  pass  that  our  gold  is  not  so  pure, 
our  silver  so  bright,  our  brass  and  iron  so 
strong  as  heretofore?  that  is,  the  honour  of 
our  Nobility,  the  riches  of  our  Grentry,  the 
▼irtue  and  strength  of  our  Commonalty,  is 
much  empaired.  If  I  and  all  Preachers 
should  be  silent,  our  loud  sins  would  pro- 
claim it ;  Blasphemy  would  speak  it,  Pro- 
faneness  swear  it,  IVide  and  Vanity  paint 
and  print  it.  Usury  and  Bribery  teU  it, 
Luxury  vent  it,  Gluttony  and  Drunken- 
ness belch  it  out  St.  Peter*s  argument 
were  now  of  no  force,  these  men  are  not 
dnakj  seeing  that  it  is  but  the  third  hour  of 
the  day  ;  for  all  hours  of  day,  yea  and  night 
too,  are  alike  to  many  of  our  drunkards." — 
FsATLBT*8  Clavis  MysticcL,  p.  89. 


•V"^^>^^/V>^*>/W>/W\/\/V^ 


The  Pope  called  God  at  Rome  at  this  time, 

" — ^When  I  heard  them  one  day  call  the 
Pope  God,  and  heard  this  title  defended 
by  the  most  learned  men  of  Rome,  who 
told  me  that  he  merits  such  a  title,  because 
he  has  power  not  only  upon  the  earth,  but 
likewise  oyer  purgatory,  and  in  heaven,  and 
because  whatever  the  Pope  absolves  in  the 
earth  is  absolved  in  heaven,  and  that  they 
call  the  Pope  Chd  upon  earth,  on  account  of 
his  power  to  sanctify  and  to  beatify, — when 
I  heard  such  arguments  as  these  I  under- 
stood Paul*s  words,  *  He  as  Grod  sitteth  in 
the  temple  of  God,  shewing  himself  that  he 
b  God:*  and  I  could  no  longer  abstain  from 
protesting  against  an  idolatrous  opinion, 
and  exclaimed^  The  Pope  is  a  man  as  I  am; 
the  Pope  is  dust  of  the  earth  as  I  am  I** — 
Missionary  Journal  and  Memoir  of  ThbRxv. 
Joseph  Woi.Fr,  p.  30. 


Church  of  Rome  founded  upon  Traditions, 

*^  Tub  argument'irom  a  scriptural  reason 
is  this  :  that  church  that  is  built  more  on 
traditions  and  doctrines  of  men,  than  on  the 
word  of  God,  is  no  true  church,  nor  reli- 
gion. But  the  Church  of  Rome  is  built 
more  upon  traditions  and  doctrines  of  men, 
than  on  the  word  of  Grod.  Ergo,  the  foun- 
dations of  the  true  church  of  God  is  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  apostles  and  prophets.^  But  if  you  look 
upon  what  the  whole  frame  of  Popery  is 
built,  you  will  find  it  upon  a  sand  of  human 
tradition.  That  the  Pope  is  head  of  the 
church;  that  he  pardons  sin;  rules  over 
princes :  where  find  you  this  in  Scripture? 
they  are  but  points  of  the  cursed  inventions 
of  men.  That  priests  can  sing  souls  out  of 
purgatory ;  that  the  service  of  God  should  be 
in  an  unknown  tongue ;  that  the  priests  can 
change  the  bread  into  God;  and  generally 
the  whole  rabble  of  their  Romish  religion, 
hath  not  so  much  as  any  one  underpinning 
of  Scripture  warrant,  but  all  founded  upon 
the  rotten  trash  of  human  inventions,  and 
self  ends.'*—  Lightpoot,  vol.  6,  p.  45. 

Self'ignarance  weU  illustrated. 

**  I  RBMBMBEB  it  was  a  woudcr  to  me, 
before  I  knew  this  city,  to  hear  of  families 
living  so  near  together  all  their  lives,  as  but 
one  chinmey  back  between  them,  and  yet 
their  doors  opening  into  several  streets, 
and  the  persons  of  those  families  never 
knowing  one  another,  or  who  they  were. 
And  methought  that  passage  of  Martial  was 
a  strange  one,  when  I  first  met  with  it, — 
Nemo  est  tarn  prope  tarn  proculque  nobis :  and 
that  observation  of  the  Jews  remarkable, — 
that  sometimes  two  verses  in  Scripture  be 
joined  as  close  together  for  place  as  dose 
can  be,  and  yet  as  distant  for  sense  and 
matter  as  distant  may  be :  and  that  relation 


>  £ph.  ii.  20. 


of  Seneca  wondrous,*  if  I  miss  not  my  au- 
thor,—  that  a  man  through  sickness  did 
forget  his  own  name :  and  that  of  the  natu- 
ralist, as  wondrous, — ^that  there  is  a  beast, 
that  as  he  was  eating  his  meat  i£  he  did  but 
once  turn  his  head  from  it,  he  forgets  it. 
But  now  a  sad  experience  within  mine  own 
self  hath  lessened  these  wonders,  and  doth 
make  a  thousand  of  such  strangenesses  as 
these  seem  nothing ;  for  I  and  mj  heart 
were  bom  together,  grew  up  together,  have 
lain  together,  have  always  been  together, — 
and  jet  have  had  so  little  acquaintance  to- 
gether, as  that  we  never  talked  together 
nor  conversed  together ;  nay,  I  know  not 
my  heart,  I  have  forgotten  my  heart.  Ah! 
my  bowels,  my  bowels,  that  I  could  be 
grieved  at  the  very  heart,  that  my  poor 
heart  and  I  have  been  so  unacquainted  I 
And  is  not  the  same  case  yours  too  ?  I  ap- 
peal to  your  own  hearts,  if  they  but  speak; 
and  I  beseech  you  to  put  them  to  it.*' — 

LiGHTFOOT,  vol.  6,  p.  112. 
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Boast  of  what  the  Clergy  have  done  in  aid 
of  the  RebeUian, 

"  'Commune  with  your  own  hearts*  what 
the  ministry  of  England  hath  done  for  you. 
My  warrant  for  the  moving  of  this  unto 
you,  besides  your  gratitude,  I  may  show 
from  divers  of  your  own  orders  and  expres- 
sions. For  in  how  many  of  your  addresses 
and  desires  to  the  City  or  Country  for  the 
raising  of  moneys,  men,  and  horses,  have 
you  still  laid  much  upon  the  hands  and  fide- 
lity of  the  Ministers  to  promote  the  work, 
and  to  stir  up  their  several  congregations 
to  it  ?  And  I  beseech  you  now  '  commune 
with  your  own  hearts,*  how  they  have  dis- 
charged that  trust,  and  performed  your  in- 
junctions :  aud  in  your  thoughts  take  up 
an  account,  how  they  have  behaved  them- 
selves in  that  matter,  and  whether  they 
have  not  been  exceeding  faithful. 

Have  not  these  trumpets  and  these  poor 
pitchers  had  their  share,  and  a  good  share 
too,  in  bringing  down  the  walls  of  Jericho, 


and  the  camp  of  Midian  ?  Have  not  they, 
like  that  story  in  Ezekiel  xxxvii.  10,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  prophesied  you  up  an 
army  ?** — Lightfoot,  vol.  6,  p.  121. 

Confession  that  they  have  given  occasion  for 
■  innumerable  Heresies. 

"  We  vowed  against  error,  heresy,  Mvd 
schism,  and  swore  to  the  God  of  truth  and 
peace,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  to  extir- 
pate them,  and  to  root  them  out.  These 
stones,  and  walls,  and  pillars,  were  witnesses 
of  our  solemn  engagement.  And  now,  if 
the  Lord  should  come  to  enquire  what  we 
have  done  according  to  this  vow  and  cove- 
nant, I  am  amazed  to  think  what  the  Lord 
would  find  amongst  us :  would  he  not  find 
ten  schisms  now  for  one  then ;  twenty  here- 
sies now  for  on&^  at  that  time ;  and  forty 
errors  now  for  one  when  we  swore  against 
them?  Was  there  ever  more  palpable 
walking  contrary  to  Grod,  ^r  more  desperate 
crossing  of  a  covenant  ?  1?  we  had  sworn, 
to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  to  have  pro- 
moted and  advanced  error,  heresy,  and 
schism,  could  these  then  have  grown  and 
come  forward  more  than  now  they  have 
done,  though  we  swore  agunst  them  ?** — 
Lightfoot,  vol.  6,  p.  123. 
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The  Cloud  which  led  the  Israelites  cleared 

the  Way, 

**  The  Jews  fancy  concerning  the  cloud 
that  conducted  Israel  through  the  wilder- 
ness, that  it  did  not  only  show  them  the 
way,  but  also  plane  it ;  that  it  did  not  only 
lead  them  in  the  way  which  they  must  go, 
but  also  fit  them  the  way  to  go  upon  ;  that 
it  cleared  all  the  mountains,  and  smoothed 
all  the  rocks ;  that  it  cleared  all  the  bushes, 
and  removed  all  the  rubs.  No  less  prepa- 
ratives were  required  for  our  Saviour's 
coming,  to  make  way  for  him  in  the  enter- 
tainment of  men,  or  to  make  way  for  men 
to  the  entertaining  of  him.** — Lightfoot, 
vol.  6,  p.  137. 
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LIGHTFOOT. 


about  that  matter  which  is  now  so  much 
controverted,  namely,  about  church-power : 
for  to  me  it  seemeth,  the  acting  of  these  two 
offices  to  be  thus  :  the  ministry  to  cast  the 
devil  out  where  it  may  be  done,  and  the 
magistrate  to  bind  the  devil  where  he  can- 
not be  cast  out ;  and  '  ubi  desinit  philoso- 
phus,  ibi  incipit  medicus ;'  where  the  power 
of  the  one  ceaseth,  the  other  taketh  at  it, 
and  finisheth  the  work.  The  ministry,  by 
the  preaching  of  the  word  and  by  prayer, 
striveth  to  cast  the  devil  out ;  and,  if  it  do 
it,  well ; — but,  if  it  cannot  do  it,  it  can  go 
no  farther ;  and  then  the  magistracy  cometh 
in,  and  bindeth  him,  that  he  trouble  not 
others,  though  the  ministry  cannot  cast  him 
out  from  vexing  the  party  himself.  It  is 
needless  to  show  how  Christ  overpowereth 
the  devil  by  both  these ;  the  matter  is  so 
apparent  and  conspicuous,  I  shall  not  need 
to  go  about  to  show  it :  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  overthrew 
the  idolatry  of  the  heathen,  and  that  the 
magistracy  can  hang  a  witch." — Lightpoot, 
vol.  6,  p.  185. 
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Misconduct  of  their  own  Party. 

**  But  it  is  not  the  enemy  only  that  hath 
done  us  this  displeasure  that  we  feel,  for  then 
we  could  better  have  borne  it,  or  hid  our- 
selves from  him ;  but  it  is  some  of  our  own 
party,  some  of  our  friends,  of  our  familiars, 
with  whom  we  have  taken  council  together, 
and  have  gone  with  them  to  the  house  of 
Grod  as  friends,  which  do  prove  devils  to  us, 
or  at  least  raise  up  devils  among  us,  that 
ruin  and  undo  us,  that  help  on  our  sorrows, 
augment  our  miseries,  bind  on  those  plagues 
that  the  desert  of  our  sins  hath  brought 
upon  us.  Our  own  quarters  are  become  as 
the  land  of  Gadarenes,  where  two  possessed 
parties,  as  I  may  so  say,  or  rather  two  pos- 
sessing devils,  are  so  exceeding  fierce,  that 
none  may  pass  by  them,  none  can  be  quiet 
near  them.  And  these  two  are,  injustice  in 
oppression  and  erroneousness  in  opinion. 

**  These  are  they  that  lose  you  friends, 
procure  you  enemies,  and  keep  off  neuters. 


— that  undo  at  home,  and  exasperate  abroad, 
— that  lose  you  more  hearts  than  all  your 
armies  can  subdue  persons,  and  do  more 
mischief  to  your  holy  and  honourable  cause, 
than  all  the  other  devils  of  hell  can  do,  than 
all  your  enemies  on  earth  have  done.  Our 
sad  case  at  this  time,  is  like  the  case  of  the 
four  lepers  under  the  walls  of  Samaria  in  the 
Book  of  Kings ;  if  they  went  into  the  city 
they  went  upon  famine ;  if  they  went  from 
the  city  they  went  upon  the  enemy :  if  we 
go  to  the  enemy's  quarters,  there  the  devil 
of  their  cruelty  devours  us ;  if  we  abide 
among  our  own,  one  or  other  of  these  devils 
is  ready  to  destroy  us ;  so  that  as  it  was 
with  them  of  old,  it  is  with  us  at  this  day, 
'  Abroad  the  sword  devoureth,  and  at  home 
is  death.* 

"  First,  *  We  looked  for  justice,  but,  be- 
hold, a  cry'  (for  give  me  leave  to  use  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  and  to  speak  of  bitter 
things  in  the  bitterness  of  my  spirit) :  the 
people  of  your  own  party  expected  judge- 
ment, equity,  and  comfort,  from  your  sit- 
ting, and  from  your  councils;  and  they 
concluded  with  themselves,  much  like  as 
Micah  did,  in  another  case, — *  Now,  will  it 
be  well  with  us,  now  we  have  such  a  par- 
liament to  take  care  for  us,  to  defend  us, 
and  to  advise  in  our  behalf  :  but,  behold, 
instead  of  their  expectation,  injuries,  op- 
pressions, wrongs,  injustice,  violence,  and 
such  complainings  and  cryings  out  in  all 
quarters  and  parts  even  of  your  own  party, 
that  *  let  it  not  be  told  in  Giith  nor  pub- 
lished in  the  streets  of  Ascalon,  lest  the 
uncircumcised  triumph,  and  exult  over  us 
in  it.'  Mistake  me  not,  it  is  far  from  me  to 
charge  your  honourable  Court  with  any 
such  thing ;  for  I  may  say  in  this  as  he  or 
she  did  in  another  case,^ — *  My  lord  David 
knows  it  not' ;  but  it  is  too  many  that  act 
under  you  that  cause  this  complaining,  and 
that  do  this  mischief;  yet  I  cannot  but  say 
withal,  that  the  injustice  will  become  yours, 
if  it  be  not  remedied. 

"  Now,  O,  that  England's  grief,  in  this 


1  Kings,  i.  11,  18. 


particiilar,  were  thoronghlj  weighed,  and 
her  calami^  and  complaints  were  laid  in 
the  balances  together  I  Oh !  that  the  cries 
of  all  the  oppressed,  in  this  kind,  might 
meet  here  this  day  together  in  your  ears, 
as  we  desire  oar  cries  and  prayers  might 
meetthisdayin  the  ears  of  the  Lord!  What 
sad  complainings,  lamentings,  grieyings  and 
cryings  oat  would  come  almost  from  all 
parts  and  places  in  your  own  quarters !  I 
will  not  tdce  upon  me  to  particularize  in 
any ;  only,  might  I  have  but  the  quarter  of 
that  time  and  patience  at  your  bar,  that  I 
have  here,  and  but  some  preparation  for  it, 
as  I  had  for  this  exercise, — ^to  do  the  message 
of  mine  own  country  as  I  now  do  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Lord, — I  doubt  I  could  tell  you 
so  sad  a  story,  as  would  make  your  cars  to 
tingle.** — ^LiGHTFooT,  voL  6,  p.  190-1. 

Chowth  of  Heresies. 

*'  How  sad  and  doleful  is  it  to  consider, 
—  and  for  €rod*s  sake  take  it  seriously  to 
heart, — that  so  glorious  a  Church  as  this 
was  but  a  while  ago,  should  now  be  so  over- 
grown with  these  cursed  weeds  as  it  is,  and 
is  more  and  more  every  day,  as  is  no  re- 
formed church  under  heaven.  That  God 
should  be  so  blasphemed,  his  truth  so  pol- 
luted, the  moral  law  so  despised,  repentance 
and  b^ging  pardon  for  sin  so  pleaded 
against,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  written 
agunst,  duty  cried  down,  and  I  know  not 
what  so  cried  up,  as  is  in  the  erroneous 
opinions  that  are  among  us, — what  a  mLiery 
is  this  in  the  midst  of  other  miseries  I 

**  A  canker,  a  gangreen,  hath  seized  upon 
the  land  and  devours  insensibly,  bat  it  de- 
vours desperately  and  devilishly :  and  *■  Aiti 
Ac  ilban  out  itte  te^  either  bind  this  devil,  or 
this  devil  will  have  all  in  his  power  and 
kingdom  of  darkness,  before  we  are  aware. 
j  How  he  gets  ground,  and  grows,  and  de- 
vours, and  destroys, — who  is  there  that  sees 
not?  And  for  Sion*s  sake,  who  can  hold 
his  peace?  Souls  lie  a  bleeding  by  this  as 
wdl  as  bodies  by  the  enemy ;  the  church  is 
undone  by  this  as  the  land  by  them ;  this 


spoils  our  truth,  as  they  do  oar  peace ;  and 
when  these  are  gone  whither  shall  we  go  T* 
— LioBTrooT,  voL  6,  p.  193. 
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A  Torpid  Conscience. 

"•  That  inward  peace  in  the  conscience, 
doth  not  infer  having  peace  with  Grod- — By 
inward  peace  in  the  conscience  I  mean  the 
opposite  to  pangs,  troubles,  storms  of  con- 
science. And  this  peace  is  the  common  tem- 
per of  the  most  consciences  in  the  world ; 
they  have  no  disquiet  at  all.  Who  hath  used 
to  visit  the  sick  on  their  dying  beds, — hath 
he  not  found  it  too  common,  that  conscience 
hath  been  in  this  temper?  '  Ithank God, no- 
thing troubles  me ;  all  is  quiet  in  my  con- 
science.*— As  Elisha  over  Hazael,  upon  fore- 
sight of  his  mischievousness  to  come,  so 
could  I  weep  over  such  a  poor  soul,  to  see 
it  get  out  of  the  world  with  such  a  delu- 
sion as  this  in  its  right  hand. 

"  Ah !  say  not  *  Peace,  peace,*  when  there 
is  Ro  peace.  For  here,  indeed,  is  neither 
peace  with  God,  nor  peace  of  conscience, 
properly  so  called.  But  if  you  will  have 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  word  it,  it  is  *  the  spirit 
of  slumber* ;  it  is  an  impenitent  heart ;  it  is 
drfiKyriKtaq^  past  feeling ;  in  a  word,  it  is  a 
Nabal*8  heart,  dead  within  him.  And  that 
such  a  conscience  should  be  quiet  it  is  no 
wonder ;  for  *  mortui  mm  mordent,^  But  it 
would  be  a  wonder,  if  such  a  peace  in  the 
conscience  should  be  a  sign  of  peace  with 
God.  Into  such  a  peace  let  not  my  soul, 
my  conscience,  enter. 

"  It  was  a  strange  request  of  him  that 
said  to  his  father,  *  Smite  me,  I  pray  thee,* 
But  I  hardly  know  a  more  pertinent  re- 
quest that  a  sinner  can  put  up  to  Grod,  and 
it  must  be  mine  continually ;  and  I  know, 
that  all  that  know  what  belongs  to  the  right 
frame  of  conscience,  will  pray  with  me, 
'  Lord,  smite  me,  I  pray  thee ;  wound  me, 
lash  my  conscience,  and  spare  it  not,  rather 
than  suffer  me  to  lie  and  die  and  perish 
under  such  peace  of  conscience  as  tl^  is* ; 
if  such  stupidity  may  be  called  peace.** — 
LiGHTFOOT,  vol.  6,  p.  251. 
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LUttnen  Maietn  tht  Jae  and  Ronumitt. 
"  YoKB-FBLLOVB,  uidEed,  STC  the  Jew 
and  Bomuiist  above  nil  people  of  die  worlJ, 
a  deluded  fimejing  their  own  bravia-y 
Bud  privilege  above  all  the  world  beaides. 
Ud  that  comea  V>  read  the  Jcwiali  writiDgi, 
capeciallj  those  that  are  of  the  nature  of 
■eruions,  will  find  this  to  be  the  main  stuf- 
fing of  them,  almost  in  everj  leaf  smd  page : 
*  Ilow  choice  a  people  ia  Iflrocl  I  how  dearlj 
God  it  in  love  with  Israel  I  wb&t  a  bsppj 
thing  it  is  to  be  the  seed  of  Abraham  I  how 
blei»ed  the  Dntion  of  the  Jews  above  all 
nations!'  And  such  stuff  as  this  all  along. 
And  is  not  the  style  of  the  RotnuniHls  the 
verj  same  tune  i  '  How  holj  the  Church 
of  Rome  I  what  superiority  and  pre-cmi- 
;:e  hath  the  Church  nbovo  all  churehcst 
and  all  the  men  in  the  world  ore  bereticks 
and  apostates  and  cast-aways  if  they  be  not 
Bomnuist*.'  Wliereas  if  both  the  nations 
would  but  impartially  look  upon  themselves, 
they  would  sec  that  there  are  such  brands 
npon  them  two,  as  are  upon  no  natbn  under 
heaven,  now  extant." — LiOHTrooT,  vol.  6, 
p.  306. 

Party  StalrmetUi  in  Hiatory. 
"  Tub  worst  ia,  that  in  matters  of  fact, 
all  relations  in  these  dmcs  are  relations ;  I 
meui,  much  resent  of  party  and  interest  to 
the  prejudice  of  truth.  Let  me  mind  the 
reader  to  reflect  his  eye  on  our  quotations 
(the  margin  in  such  cases  being  as  material 
BS  the  text,  as  containing  the  authors),  and 
his  judgement  may,  according  to  the  credit 
or  reference  of  the  author  alledged,  believe, 
abate  fhim  the  reputation  of  the  reporL 
>t  me  add,  that  though  it  be  a  lie  in  the 
clock,  it's  but  a  falsehood  in  the  hand  of 
the  dial,  when  pointing  at  a  wrong  hour,  if 
rightly  following  the  direction  of  the  wheel 
which  moveth  it.  And  the  fault  is  not 
mine  if  I  truly  cite  what  is  false  on  the 
credit  of  another." — Fvllm^  Church  Hil- 
lary, book  9,  p.  193. 


Eramau  and  AygJistiite  upon  Celibary. 

EsiSHus  in  vindicating  his  Colloquies 
lays,  "  Mirvm  vtrb  at  prociu  amaiu  laudat 
Huptias,  dicitque  cattam  coj^ugima  «on  mui- 
turn  abeise  a  laude  virgiaitatU,  quum  Augut- 


^ 


nottro  eaiibahd."  —  Epistolot,  lib.  39,  cpisl. 
19,— p.  1736. 

Cardinal  T/iKhati  Device  of  the  Pelieait} 
"  II  Cardinale  d'Augusta,  Mons.  Otto 
Truchses,  nobilisaimo  baront,  ports  anch' 
egli  una  honorata  impresa,  ch'  &  il  Pclicano : 
11  motto  liberamente  confcsso  di  non  m- 
perlo,  per  non  havcrlo  veduto,  ne  udito 
mai  dire;  ma  si  dee  oredere,  che  tia  ioge- 
gnoao,  e  conventente  al  suo  sottillssimo  in- 
telletto.  La  inlentione  di  cosl  virtuoso  e 
ottimo  prclato  credo  che  sia  quests :  ch' 
enscndo  la  natura  del  Felicano  tiinto  omo- 
revole  e  pietosa  Tcrso  i  suoi  figliuolj,  che 
trovandogli  morti  da  ficra,  o  da  alcuno  altro 
uccello,  col  becco  s'apre  il  proprio  petto,  e 
spruxiandogti  del  suo  songue  gli  ritoma 
in  vita;  esso  ha  voluto  mostrare  oochora, 
che  talc  h  I'amore  e  la  corit^  di  lui  verso 
i  suoi  figliuoli  spiritoali  commessi  al  go- 
vemo  di  lui,  che  per  salvaiia  loro  volon- 
tariomcnte  npenderebbe  la  propria  vita. 
Santisaimo  invcro,  e  pio  propouitnento  di 
pastore  e  prclato." — Dohbhicbi,  Diaiaghi, 
p.  161. 

■Sir  ThomoM  More  not  icn^ndtmsly  veracUnu. 
Sib  Thoius  Moke  may  have  been  de- 
ceived concerning  Bilney'a  death,  or  he  may 
have  thought  it  a  pious  fraud,  and  therefore 
meritorious,  to  spread  a  fUae  account  of 
his  recantation.  That  he  was  not  scrupu- 
lous concerning  veracity  in  little  things  we 
know  from  one  of  his  own  letters:  "PoUea 
guam  a  noliit  digrettui  et  Kratme  ekarit- 
amt,  tfr  onuuno  Uleroj  abi  le  rtcepi :  n  la- 
ties  dicam  reieripiiaK,  Jidem  JortaMU  miki 
aon  ei  Aoiitimu,  ttiaimi  mnctiMime  maitiar ; 

'  Cnuuner 
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eum  ipwe  me  tarn  probe  noscat,  et 
ad  Bcribemku  epUtolas  pigmmj  neque  tarn 
trnpeittUioai  veraeem^  vt  mendaciolum  usque 
fmoquo  vdut  parrieidium  abominer^ — Ebas- 
Mi  EpiMa^  lib.  2,  epist.  16,— p.  117. 


^rfNtfM^M^^«AM^^«M^AA^^«M^ 


Ijidka't  Camplauii  of  his  Friends  for  pub- 
Hsking  his  Crude  Thoughts. 

Ix  the  Preface  to  Conciuncula  Quadam^ 
LuTHBB  good-naturedly  complains  of  his 
fi^ends  for  haying  published  those  little  ef- 
foaions  without  his  leave.  Rogo  tamen  (he 
says)  per  Christum,  pios  meos  fures  (scio 
emm  id  eos/acere  candido  et  sincero  ammo  J 
ne/aciles  sint  ad  edendum,  neque  me  vivo, 
meque  mortuo,  siquid,  vel  per  insidias  me 
vitofiaraH  fuerint  mearum  cogitatUmum,  vel 
me  mortuo  habuerint  Jam  antea  communica- 
turn.  Quemdo  enim  sustinere  cogor  personam 
kdem  ae  tatUamj  preuertim  taU  tempore,  ne* 
eesee  est  me  dies  et  nodes  cutuare  et  abundare 
eogiSuHombus  mirabiUbus,  quas  memoricB  im- 
beeHUtas  (infinita  enim  sunt)  cogit  in  car' 
tm  duobus  out  tribus  verbis  signare,  velut 
inde  chaos,  dUquando,  si  opus  esset,  forman" 
dwHU  Has  autem,  furto  aliquo  vel  dono  db- 
lataSy  edere,  certe  ingrati  et  inhumani  in- 
genu  esset.  Sunt  in  eis,  ut  sumus  homines, 
qua  humana,  imb  et  camem  sapiunt.  Dwn 
emm  soU  sumus  et  disputamus,  stepius  etiam 
irasdmur.  Deus  ridet  nostras  istas  egre- 
gias  sapientioM,  quHnts  coram  eo  gesticulamur, 
erede  qubd  et  deledetur  istis  suis  morionibus 
eum  regere  docentibtts,  id  quod  ego  non  rarb 
fed,  et  adhuc  faeio  sape.  Sed  si  in  publi- 
cum  prodereniur,  me  ego  fabula  puleherrima 
ferem  omnium  fabularum  totius  mundi.  Non 
qubd  impia  et  mala  sint  qua  sic  ardens  co- 
gitOf  sed  qubd  pra  nimid  sapientid  stuUa 
sunt,  etiam  me  ipsojudice,  post  re/rigeraium 
ealorem  inventionis,  qualia  sunt  multa  qua  in 
prineipio  causa  mea/ervens  scripsi.  Quare 
iterum  oro,  ut  sine  me  nihil  meum  edat  uUus 
amicus,  out  ipse  subeat  onus  et  periculum 
operis,  testimanio  aperto.  Hoe  et  Caritas  et 
JustUia  requiriL  Dei  enim  gratia,  ego  per 
me  ipeum^  etiam  optimis  scriptis,  potui  et 
possum  me  onerare  periculis,  invidid  oneri- 


bus,  plusquam  satis,  ut  nuUo  mihi  in  hoc  re 
sit  opus  adjutore.  Christus  Jesus  toleret  nos, 
et  liberet  nos,  tandem  etiam  a  nobis  ipsis  quo- 
que.  Amen  I — Lutheb,  vol.  7,  p.  iiS. 

Luther's  Reply  to  Henry. 

"  Quod  autem  ad  me  attinet  privatim, 
agnosco  ingenii  viriumque  mearum  modu- 
lum,  agnosco  qukm  sim  miser,  qukm  multia 
peccatis  et  infirmitati  sim  obnoxius.  In- 
terea,  sint  hostes  mei  vel  ipsis  Angelis  sane- 
tiores  (bene  quidem  ipsis,  si  esse  poterunt), 
non  impedio.  Ego  verb  ut  Christo  et  piia 
Ecclcsiffi  membris  me,  ut  debeo,  peccatorem 
profiteer ;  ita  contrk  impiis  me  esse  pecca- 
torem plan^  pernego,  adebque,  si  civilis 
vitsB  innoccntiam  spectes,  ut  illos  vix  dig- 
nos  censeam  qui  mihi  calceamenti  corrigiam 
solvant.  Hanc  civilis  probitatis  a;stima- 
tionem  audacter  et  bon&  conscienti&  mihi 
ausim  arrogare ;  neque  ipsos  hostes  mihi 
quidquam  objicere  posse  (si  candidb  vellent 
judicare)  quod  aut  charitatis  officii  aut 
privata)  vitoe  puritatem  desideret,  quod  ego 
tamen  illis,  sine  injuriS,  possim  objicere.** — 
Ad  Mcdedici  et  Contumeliosi  Scripti  Regis 
Anglia  Titulum,  Responsio  Martini  Lutheri, 
— Luther,  vol.  2,  p.  494. 


^k/W^N^^V^^'S/S^^^^^^^VX'^^^ 


Crimes  of  the  Monhs. 
Thbsb  ugly  works — 
Mark  from  what  hearts  they  rise,  and  where 

they  bide : 
Violent,  despair*d ;  where  Honour  broken  is. 
Fear  lord,  Time  death;   where  Hope  is 

misery, 
Doubt  having  stopt  all  honest  ways  to  bliss. 
And  Custom  shut  the  windows  up  of  shame. 
LoHD  Bbookx*8  Mustapha. 


%^^^^^^^^>^^^*^^^s^*^^^'^^ 


Romish  Gynophobia. 

HisBONTMus  Ybbvbsius  left  an  injunc- 
tion that  no  woman  should  be  allowed  to 
touch  his  corpse.  Upon  which  Erasmus, 
writing  to  the  brother  of  the  deceased,  ob- 
serves, '*  Sisibimetuebat,planeJuUalteQ  lio^ ; 
I  si  mulieribus,  plurimumfragilUatis  trtbuU  UU 
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sext^."  He  adds,  *'  Absit  autem  ut  existimemus 
ilium  fiusse  fjttaSyvyfh  quum  Domimu  pec^ 
catricis  fdBmiruB  contactum  non  Jiorruerit" — 
Epistolae,  lib.  27,  epist.  4, — p.  1493. 


Prohibited  Degrees, 

FouB  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  marriage  on  the  score  of  con- 
sanguinity. "  La  premiere  raison  est  Vhon- 
neur  de  nostre  scmg.  La  seconde^  lafrequente 
occasion  que  runts  avons  avec  nos  proches. 
La  troisieme,  que  si  ces  conjonctions-ld  es- 
toierd  permiseSj  on  seroit  privS  des  alliances 
et  amitiez  des  estrangers.  La  quatriemey  que 
V affection  du  sang  dans  le  mariage  feroit 
trop  d*exces  d* amour,  qui  bltsseroit  la  chas'^ 
tetS  qui  doit  etre  entre  Us  conjoints,  comme  a 
voulu  Saint  Thomas  en  sa  Secunda  Secundce, 
quest.  154,  art.  1. 

The  third  of  these  reasons  must  have 
bad  considerable  weight  in  the  age  of  private 
wars.  The  fourth  savours  of  the  cloister, 
and  arose  in  that  pruriency  of  imagination 
which  monkish  morality  produces. 

I  find  them  in  a  curious  book  entitled 
Les  Majderes  Admirables  pour  decouvrir 
toutes  sortes  de  Crimes  et  Sortileges,  Avec 
r Instruction  soUdepour  bienjuger  unprocez 
criminel.  Ensemble  VEspece  des  Crimes,  et 
la  punition  d*iceux,  suivant  les  Loix,  Ordon" 
nances,  Canons  et  Arrests,  Briefvement 
traUipar  le  Sieur  Bouvet,  Prevost  General 
des  Armies  du  Roy  en  Italie,  et  de  son  AU 
tesse  Royale  de  Savoye, — ^Paris,  1659.  The 
author  continues  thus.  *'  Avxsi  la  confisca^ 
tion  est  toujours  faite  des  biens  de  ceux  qui 
contractent  Nopces  incestueuses.  Et  la  peine 
de  cet  infame  crime  est  tousjours  suivie  de 
la  wwrt," — P.  277.  Marriages  between  cou- 
sins-german,  or  of  sponsor  with  god-child, 
are  included  by  him  under  the  head  of  Incest 
as  thus  punishable  with  confiscation  and 
death. 

Tlie  Chbelle  and  the  Jubilee, 

Madame  de  Sevigme  tells  a  good  story 
of  the  Bretons.    "  M.  Boucherat  me  contoU 


Vautn,  jour  qu'un  curi  avaU  re^  devant  ««« 
paroissiens  une  pendule  qtCon  lui  envoyoit 
de  France,  car  c^est  ainsi  quUls  disent :  ils  se 
mirent  tons  a  crier  en  leur  langage  que  c^etoit 
la  Gabelle,  et  qtCils  le  voyoient  fort  bien, 
Le  curS  habile  leur  dit  sur  le  meme  ton ;  Point 
du  tout  mes  enfans,  qe  rCest  point  la  Gabelle, 
vous  ne  vous  y  connoissez  pas,  c*est  le  Jubild : 
en  meme  temps  les  voUd  a  genoux:''-Tom, 
3,  p.  334. 


^^^^^^^^f^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^v 


Augustine's  Caution  with  regard  to  Women, 

Thus  Ebasmus  says  of  St.  Augustine. 
Jam  sobHetatis  et  vigilantitB  comes  est  cas^ 
titcu,  qua  prtBcipuum  est  Episcoporum  decus 
et  omamentum,  Hujus  illi  tanta  cura/uit, 
ut  nee  sororem,  licet  Deo  dicatam,  nee  pro- 
pinquo  gradu  cognatas  fceminas,  ad  domestic 
cum  admitteret  contubemium :  et  collegia  mu' 
lierum,  qua  instituerat,  rarb  admodum  tnoi- 
seret ;  nee  omnino  cum  ulld  fcemina  misceret 
colloquium,  nisi  prasentibus  clericis,  out  aliis 
matronis,  nisi  forte  quid  esset  arcani,  quod 
tmius  awibus  esset  committendum, — Ebasmi 
Epbtolce,  lib.  28,  epbt.  1, — ^p.  1573. 


^SMMM«^V^«^MM««/\MA<WW« 


Sir  Thomas  More's  Hatred  of  Heretics, 

SiB  Thomas  Mobe  describes  himself  in 
his  own  epitaph  as  neque  nobilibusinvisus,  nee 
iiyucundus  populo ;  furibus  autem,  homicidis, 
hareticisque  molestus :  and  of  the  latter  part 
of  this  self-commendation,  he  speaks  thus 
to  Erasmus :  Quod  in  Epitaphio  profiteor 
htereticis  me  fuxsse  molestum,  hoc  ambitiose 
feci.  Nam  omnino  sic  illud  hominum  genus 
odi,  utiUis  ni  resipisccmt  tam  innisus  esse  ve- 
lim  qudm  cui  maxime,  quippe  quos  indies 
magis  ac  magis  experior  tides,  ut  munda  ab 
illis  vehementer  metuam. — Ebasmi  Epistolo), 
lib.  27,  epist.  10,— p.  1511. 


Augustine^s  Concubine,  and  Erasmuses  i2e- 
mark  upon  the  Clergy  of  his  day. 

When  EBASBfus  in  his  prefatory  Epis- 
tle to  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  fetches 
the  life  of  St.  Augustine,  he  says,  ^^Ado- 
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ieaeemt  hakmi  eaneubmamj  qmod  humaruK  per- 
mUtad  Uget^  et  h&e  nan  repudiata  sed  ereptd, 
4ueivit  ateram.  Verum  utrique  servavit  con- 
nigiifidem^  quam  probitatem  hodie  non  te- 
merd  r^perias  in  sacerdotibus  vel  abbad- 
boa.**— Ekasmi  Episiola^  lib.  28,  epist.  1,~ 
p.  1572. 


%AMMMM««AMM^^^^MAA^^^W 


I 


Eratmm^t  Defence  of  Sir  Thomoi  More  for 

Persecution, 

Ebasmus  thus  endeavours  to  excuse  Sir 
niomas  More  for  his  conduct  toward  the 
refimnen.  **  Quodjactani  de  carceribus  an 
vemm  eit  nescio.  lUud  constatj  virum  na- 
iMtd  wuiiMsinutm  nuUi  Jmsse  molestum,  qui 
momitus  voihierit  a  tectarum  contagio  resipis- 
cere.  Am  isti  poitukmiy  ut  tummus  tanti  regni 
Jwdex  rndJoe  habeat  carceres  t  Odit  Ule  se^ 
dUioea  dogmaia^  quilnu  ntmc  tniseri  concuti' 
ttr  orbit.  Hoe  Ule  non  dissimulatj  nee  cupit 
ecae  ctoii,  eie  addicttu  pieiati,  ut  si  in  alteru' 
tram  partem  aiiquanhdvm  inclinet  momentum^ 
superstiiioni  quam  impietati  vidmor  esse  tn- 
deatur,  lUud  tamen  eximuB  Offusdam  de- 
nsenUm  satis  magnum  est  argumentum^  qubd 
sub  iUo  CaneeOario  nuQus  oh  improbata  dog- 
wmta  eeqritis  pcsnam  dedil,  quum  in  uiraque 
Qermania^  OaOiaque  tam  nndti  sint  affecti 
suppiicio.  Am  non  clementer  odit  impios^ 
qui  quum  habeat  jus  occidendi^  ita  studet 
mederi  vitiis^  ut  homines  ipsi  sint  incolu- 
mes  t  Num  iUud  postulant^  ut  Regis  vices 
gerens  adversus  Regis  et  JSpiscoporum  sen- 
tentiam  faveat  seditios€B  novitatif  Finga- 
mms  iUmn  non  prorsiis  abhorrmsse  a  novis 
dogmatibusj  quod  longe  secus  est :  tamen  aut 
mamus  quod  susceperat  erat  deponendum^ 
aui  dusimuUmduM  iUe  favor,  Postremby  ut 
omittamus  Aic  eontentionem  de  dogmatibuA, 
quis  nescit,  quam  muUi  leves  ac  seditiosi  sub 
hoc  umbra  parati  sint  ad  omnium  scelerum 
Ueentiamy  nisi  gliscentem  temeritatem  cohibeat 
magistratuum  sever itas  t  Et  indignantur  hoc 
a  summo  regrd  Judice  factum  in  Anglia^ 
quod  in  civitatibus  qua  reUgionem  innovarunt^ 
interdum  facers  cogitur  senutus  t  Quod  in 
faettm  esset^  Jamdudum  pseudoevangelici  in 
ceBas  et  in  scrinia  divUum  irrupissent,  et 
papista  fkisset  quisquis  haberet  aliquid.     At 


piurimorum  tanta  est  audacia,  tam  effrems 
maliiia,  ut  ipsi  quoque  qui  novorum  dogma- 
turn  sunt  a;utores  ac  propugnatores^  acriter  in 
istos  stringant  caktmum.  Et  supremum  An- 
gli<B  Judicem  volebaiU  connivere^  donee  im» 
pune  talis  coUuvies  inundaret  in  regnum^  et 
opibuSf  et  ingeniiSy  et  religione  cum  primisflo- 
rcTis*^ — Epistolse,  lib.  27,  epist.  8,  p.  1505. 


^^^^^^^^^AM^^^^^^^M^V 


Churchyard^s  Praise  of  English  Poetry, 

"  Nob  scorn  not  mother-tongue,  O  babes 

of  English  breed  I 
I  have  of  other  language  seen,  and  jou  at 

full  may  read. 
Fine  verses  trimly  wrought  and  couch*d  in 

comely  sort, 
But  never  I,  nor  you,  I  trow,  in  sentence 

plain  and  short. 
Did  yet  behold  with  eye,  in  any  foreign 

tongue, 
A  higher  verse,  a  statelier  style,  that  may 

be  read  or  sung, 
Than  in  this  day  indeed  our  English  verse 

and  rhyme. 
The  grace  whereof  doth  touch  the  Gods  and 

reach  the  clouds  sometime.** 

Chdbchtasd. 


«M^^^M/NA^^^hA^^^^^«^iA^^ 


Soldier-Adventurers, 


"  I  CANNOT  blame  them  I, 
Kthey  at  bar  have  once  held  up  their  hand. 
And  smelt  the  smoke  which  might  have 

made  them  fry. 
Or  leam*d  the  leap  out  of  their  native  land; 
Methinks  if  then  their  cause  be  rightly 

scanned. 
That  they  should  more  delight  to  follow 

drums. 
Than  bide  at  home  to  come  in  hangmen's 

thumbs. 

**  But  holla  yet,  and  lay  a  straw  thereby ! 
For  whiles  they  scape  for  one  offence  or 

twain. 
They  go  so  long  to  school  with  felony. 
And  learn  such  lessons  in  the  soldier's  train, 
That  all  delays  are  dalied  but  in  vain ; 
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For  commonly  at  their  homc'come  thej  psj 
The  debt  which  hangman  claim'il  erst  maaj 

GucoiQNs,  FniiU  of  War,  Btan.  82-3. 


Pai/  mid  Fim  of  Iha  Ataembly  of  Divme*. 
"  TitBRB  WM  a  motion  nbout  fiwfeiture 
of  aiz  or  twtlve-pence,  or  the  whole  daj's 
paj,  for  ab»eDcc.  This  I  ipaku  B)i;un3t,  iu 
regard  of  mj  connant  neceasiij  of  ab- 
sence every  Monday ;  but  this  I  conde- 
Bcended  to,  that  at  the  pajmeat  of  our 
wages,  the  whole  should  be  subducted,  so 
that  the  like  course  may  be  token  in  return 
of  those  that  have  been  absent  hitherto.  At 
last,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  absent  should 
have  twelve-pence  subducted  at  the  pay- 
ment of  our  nionivs ;  and  the  lul«  comer, 
and  the  goer  before  we  rise,  should  lose 
also  sis-pcQce." — LioHTruor,  voL  13,  p. 


Sint  emancraltd  by  the  Auemhli/. 
"Thk  first  work  thia  daywaa,  the  com- 
mittee appointed  jesterdiiy  brought  in  what 
they  conceived  the  causes  of  our  present 
misery  - — •«,  1.  The  sins  of  the  Assembly ; 
as,  n^lect  of  the  service, — as  in  alaAness 
in  coaun)>,  and  departing  at  pleasure  :  2. 
By  absenting  from  prayers :  3.  Manifesting 
a  neglect  in  the  time  of  debate,  and  neg- 
lecting committees :  4.  Some  fipenking  too 
much,  some  too  little ;  S.  By  irreverent 
curiago;  6,  By  heats  in  debating:  7.  Driv- 
ing on  parties :  8.  Not  serious  en  nminalion 
ofmmisters.  H  Of  the  Armies  :  1.  Enm- 
latiou:  2.  Want  of  ministers:  S.Swearing, 
gaming,  drinking,  &v. :  4.  Want  of  disci- 
pline in  the  army.  Hi.  Of  I'arliament : 
I.  Not  tendering  the  covenant  to  all  io 
their  power ;  2.  Not  active  iu  suppressing 
jlnabaptistsand  An^nomians:  3.  Not  seek- 
ing religion  in  the  first  place :  4.  Not  sap- 
pressing  stage-plays,  taverns,  profaneQess, 
and  scoffing  of  ministers :  5.  Not  a  free 
publishing  of  truths,  for  fear  of  losing  a 
party  :    6.  Oppression  by 


Not  debts  paid :  8.  Bemissness  In  punish- 
ing delinquents  :  0.  Private  end  aimed  at : 
10.  Delays  in  relieving  the  army;  II. 
Church  lands  not  sold  for  the  maintenance 
of  ministers.  When  this  was  read  over,  wu 
fell  upon  debate  of  them :  and,  first,  Mr. 
Hendermm  moved,  that  our  private  fiiiling^ 
here  might  not  be  published  to  the  world : 
which  was  thought  most  rational  by  divers ; 
ordy  we  sadly  convinced  ourselves  of  them 
here  amongst  ourselves :  and  while  we  were 
about  this,  Mr.  RutBi  came  in,  and  told  us 
ofs  clause  in  a  diurnal,  which  is  said  there 
to  be  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
against  imposition  of  hands ;  which  the 
House,  be  sud,  never  made,  and  desired 
we  would  not  believe  it,  till  we  heard  from 
the  House.  Then  went  we  on  the  sins  of 
the  Armies ;  wbii-h  held  us  a  good  while  in 
canvassing :  which  being  fiuished,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  reported  the  sins  of 
the  People: — l.Profaneness,  scorn  of  God's 
hand  on  us :  3.  Duties  of  humiliation  dis- 
figurated:  3.  Our  hearts  not  humbled  upon 
humiliation :  4.  Divisions  in  opiuion  and  af- 
fection among  professors:  5.  Jealousies  and 
sidings;  6.  Unthankfulnesa  for  Cod's  mer- 
cies :  7.  Neglect  of  persona]  and  family  re- 
formation :  S.  Carnal  conlidence  and  ge- 
neral security.  Then  went  we  on  with  the 
sins  of  the  Parliament;  which  before  we 
had  gone  through,  it  was  grown  late,  and 
so  we  adjourned  till  aflemooD." — hiotn- 
rooT,  vol.  13,  p.  309. 

TTiKir  Debalel  concerning  Burial, 
"  Drbired,  that  our  Directory  for  bu- 
rial might  be  hastened.  Whereupon  we 
fell  upon  tliat  business:  and,  first,  there 
was  some  motion  made  for  consideration  of 
the  place  where  to  bury :  and  some  moved 
against  burial  in  the  Church:  but  Mr. 
finet,  Mr.  Afara/ial,  and  divers  others,  were 
of  another  mind ;  but  it  was  thought  fit  not 
to  meddle  with  this.  Then  fell  we  upon 
the  question.  Whether  we  should  have  fu- 
neral sermons  f  The  Scol^  commissioners 
mightily  opposed  it ;  but  the  most  of  the 
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AMcmblj  held  fiv  them,  *iA  tLas  Epon 
thae  two  grouBdi : — 1.  Becaiue  it  cisixx 
be  proved  tiiai  dwj  are  anlawfiJ:  2.  Be- 
esne  tlw  Isjiiig  down  of  diem  mar  breed 
a  daBgcrous  effect  in  thb  land  bj  fo  great 
SB  ahetatioB.  Wkea  we  Ind  dooe  aH,  ve 
wcve  i^ad  to  Imj  H  bj  again  till  HaadaT. 

^  We  qieedilj  lell  i^mni  the  bosiwai 
about  bozial,  as  looo  ai  we  were  let;  and 
die  matter  waa,  Whether  to  have  anr  thing 
ipdken  at  the  burial  of  the  dead.     Dr. 
Tea^  mored,  tiiat  *  tnmKhing  might  be 
aaid  at  the  Tery  interment  of  the  bodr : " 
but  this  was  thooght  not  fit  to  gire  anj 
rnle  Ibr,  but  rather  to  pas  it  orer  in  s- 
lenee,  and  so  the  minifftpr  left  MOKthing 
to  hii  liberty.     Dr.  Temple  morcd  again. 
Whether  a  minister,  at  putting  the  bodr  in 
the  groond,  maj  not  sar,  *  We  commit  the 
bodj  to  the  groond,'  &c    And  it  wss  eoo- 
oeired  bj  the  Ajsembl j  that  he  might,  and 
the  words  *withoot  anr  oeremonr  more.* 
do  not  tie  him  np  from  this.     Then  fell 
cffOT  great  oootrorersj  about  fimeral  fer- 
moDs :  and  here  wss  our  difficnltj,  how  to 
keep  fnneral  sermons  in  England  for  fear 
of  danger  \xj  alteration,  and  jet  to  gire 
content  to  Scotland,  that  are  arerae  hnm 
them.     It  was  the  sense  of  the  AsBemblr 
in  general,  that  funeral  sermons  maj  be 
made,  if  a  minister  be  called  on  for  it ; 
and  the  debate  was,  how  to  find  terms  to 
fit  and  suit  with  both  parties.     At  last  we 
fixed  on  this; — ^^  That  the  people  should  take 
ap  thooghts  and  oonftrenoes  concerning 
death,  mortalitj,  Ac,  and  the  minister,  if  be 
be  present,  shall  pot  them  in  mind  of  that 
dn^.*     Here  I  excepted  at  the  last  word 
^dntj;*  fiv  that  a  little  ^wech  would  pot 
diem  in  mind  of  the  dotj  of  meditating  and 
confemng  spiritoallj :  therefore,  I  mored 
an  altgrtti5Tt|  which  was  ypgch  barked  br 
direra,  and  it  wm  changed  'of  their  dntj.* 
The  mind  of  the  AssembI  j  was,  that  thew 
words  gire  liberty  for  fnneral  sermons. 
And  thns  had  we  done  the  Directory  for 
bonaL** — ^Lhobttooi;  roL  13,  p.  839. 


A  WJd  Vimf^crd. 


^  Tav  smsH  c^ss  a^-jog  thii  T^I^ey  w 
ben&ig  szkdcr  the  weaeht  of  iarantnlAe 
grape  TIMS.  DTv  kttded  with  r^  frvix,  the 
fNzrpIe  ch^Aen  crcnrded  is  rack  profaakm 
»§  afanost  to  grre  a  crAoariziz  to  tht  Is&d- 
seape.     On  ti*  t^yjsui  u-ie  of  die  riitx 
wu  B  raz^  of  knr  u&i  Li!L^  friiiS^  whh 
rhief,  rising  tici  aon  than  a  PxA  or  eigh- 
teen  zachei  frcm  the  lorfiKe.     On  exsmi- 
cxd-iA,  we  foic&d  these  hiDock*  had  been 
prodnoed  excIiisfTeSr  by  the  *e^s^:j  of  the 
grape  Tiz>«s  a»e»ui.g  the  iazid  as  it  wm 
lATCie  akcg  br  the  wl^d.  vzxl  Hch  <^uao-  i 
tides  had  been   acccauUt^d  as  to  bory  ' 
ererr  pert  c^  the  plaz.;.  excK^-:  the  end  of 
the  branches,    hiscy  of  theae  were  lo  Io«i- 
ed  widi  £nut.  as  to  pre!<;=.t  Do<di2iig  to  dte  ! 
eye  b"=J  a  series  ^  tlusven,  lo  ciwrtly  ar-  : 
racked  as  to  coooeal  erery  pan  of  the  ft«ni. 
The  frizit  of  th-ete  Tiz«es  if  izyjofxipar^Iy 
fizier  than  thst  of  any  other,  uttire  or  ex-  ' 
otic  vLScb  ve  hare  lufi  wldi  in  the  United 
States.     The  hurr-it^  of  the  greater  part  ' 
of  the  trunk,  with  its  larger  bnuiches,  pro- 
dnoes  the  efiect  of  yrusiu^^,  ixaAonuch  as  it  . 
}jT*rreDXM  the  onfoldiDg  of  leare^  uid  ^owifn  ' 
kj^  the  parts  below  the  surfihce,  vLili:  the 
{v<c4raded  ends  of  the  brancLef  eojoy  an 
increased  degree  of  ligLt  and  beat  from  the 
reflection  of  the  sand.     It  is  owing  on- 
dcmbtedly  to  these  caoses,  that  the  grapes 
in  question  are  so  far  soperior  to  the  fiiiit 
of  the  same  rine  in  ordinary  circnmstances. 
The  treatment  here  employed  by  nature  to 
bring  to  perfection  the  fhiit  of  the  Tine,may 
be  imitated ;  but  without  the  same  pecu- 
liarities of  soil  and  exposure,  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  carried  to  the  same  magnificent 
extent.     Here  are  hundreds  of  acres,  oo- 
Tered  with  a  moreable  surface  of  sand,  and 
abounding  in  rines,  which  lef^  to  the  agency 
of  the  sun  and  the  winds,  Mre  by  their 
operation  placed  in  more  farourable  car^^ 
cumstanoes  than  it  is  in  the  power  of  man, 
to  so  great  an  extent,  to  afiVnd.** — Enwiv 
JxMEs,  Expeditum  to  the  R4fcky  MamiiahiM^ 
vol.  2,  p.  316.  I 
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Migration  of  the  Ardea  Canadentit. 
"Tbb  migrations  of  the  Ardea  Canadi 
Ilia  afford  one  of  the  most  beautiful  iiiBtan< 
of  animal  motion  we  can  an^nhere  meet 
with.  These  birds  flj  at  a  great  height  and 
never  in  a  direct  line  {  bat  wheeling  in  cir- 
cles, thtj  appear  to  float  without  effoft  on 
the  surface  of  an  aerial  current,  bj  whose 
eddies  they  are  borne  about  in  an  endless 
BcrieB  of  revolutions.  Though  larger  than 
a  goose,  tliej  rise  to  so  great  an  elevation 
as  to  appear  like  points,  sometimes  lumi- 
nous and  sometimes  opaque,  as  they  hap- 
pen to  intercept  or  reflect  the  rays  of  the 
sun :  but  never  so  high  but  ^leir  shrill  and 
incessant  clamours  may  be  heard." — Edwin 
Jahbs,  ExpedUiim  to  the  Bockg  Moimtaiju, 
vol.  3,  p.  186. 


Angelic  MiliHa. 
Laoi  Moxoan  in  1819  saw  a  procession 
of  the  Milizia  Angelica  at  Vercelli,  which 
she  says,  "considerably  added  to  the  bustle 
of  its  streets.  This  confraternity,  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  St.  Thomas  the  Angelic 
Doctor,  is  one  of  great  reverence  and  cele- 
brity ;  and  the  Sagro  CingtAo,  or  girdle  of 
the  Sunt  (which  appears  not  to  have  been 
the  cestus  of  Venus)  is  among  the  most 
precious  relics  in  the  treasury  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Vercelli."— /to/y,  vol.  1,  p.  69. 


Umversitg  Dreuti  derived  from  the  Pagaiu. 
Pbibbsk,  "being  upon  oue  day  to  re- 
ceive the  doctorall  ornaments  from  his  unclv 
(in  tie  University  of  Aix),  and  resolving  to 
confer  them  himself  the  next  day  upon  hi^ 
brother,  searched  for  such  things  as  might 
be  requisite  to  explain  the  original  and  anti- 
quity of  these  doctorall  ensigns  and  ba/%c: . 
—  It  would  peradvcnture  be  tedious,  if  1 
should  but  briefly  run  over  the  hciuls  cl 
the  things  which,  with  large  testimony  trf 
his  Ieambg,he  discoursed  in  those  scvcrul 


acts  which  he  performed  for  his  degree. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  he  carried  himself 
with  K>  much  alacrity  and  vigour,  that  he 
did  not  only  ravish  all  the  bj-standers  with 
admiration,  but  he  seemed  also  to  Facius 
even  very  much  to  exceed  himself.  Two 
days  after,  when  he  was  to  confer  the  doc- 
torall ornaments  upon  his  brother,  it  can- 
not be  expressed  with  what  sweet  content 
he  filled  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  For, 
from  a  certain  statue  of  Metrodorus  with 
his  hat,  Arcadian  cap  and  labells,  with  his 
philosopher's  cloak,  and  ring  on  bis  left 
hand;  also  from  certain  statues  of  Hippo- 
crates with  the  like  cloak,  and  an  hood  upon 
it;  from  a  certain  inscription  of  Eubulus 
Marathonius ;  and  a  statue  with  labels  not 
about  his  neck,  but  his  head*;  from  the  like 
statues  of  Plato,  Thcopbraatus,  Fhavorinus, 
and  others;  out  of  certain  Gothic  pieces, 
upon  which  there  were  mitres  not  much 
unlike  ce^ s ;  in  a  word,  out  of  innumerable 
other  monuments ;  he  shewed  how  the  use 
of  these  ornaments  came  from  the  Greeks 
to  the  Latins,  and  so  down  to  us ;  and  how 
from  the  Philosophers  and  ancient  Priests, 
it  was  by  degrees  introduced  among  the 
ProfcBBOra  of  several  sciences  in  our  modem 
Universities :  all  which  he  confirmed  by  fre- 
quent citataona  of  Councils,  Fathers,  Poets, 
Historians,  and  Orators." — Life  of  Peireih 
by GMistiDvt, tratulaled b^/  W.Band,  1657, 
p.  77. 


Peireth's  Dream. 


Pbisesk  "  happened  to  dream  a  dream, 
which  us  often  as  he  related  to  me,"  says 
Gassendus,  "which  was  divers  times,  he 
would  always  premise,  that  if  another  should 
have  related  it  unto  him,  he  could  not  have 
believed  it.  There  was  in  his  company 
Jacobus  Rainerius,  a  citizen  of  Aix,  who 
was  wont  to  lodge  in  the  same  chamber  with 
him,  and  their  lodging  was  at  the  White 
Inn,  between  Monpellier  and  Nismes.  Now 
Fcireskius  was  in  a  dream,  and  talked  to 
himself  obscurely  of  I  know  not  what 
strange    business,    whereupon    Rainerius 
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fliwaked  hha,  asking  him  what  was  the 
matter?  To  whom  he  replied,  Alas  and 
well  awaj,  what  a  sweet  and  pleasant 
dream  hare  70a  robhed  me  of  I  I  dreamt 
I  WM  at  Nismes,  and  that  the  goldsmith 
offered  to  sell  me  a  golden  piece  of  Julius 
Cssar^s  coin  for  four  cardecues:  and  I 
was  just  ready  to  gire  him  the  money  that 
I  might  have  the  piece ;  whereas  by  your 
unseasonable  waking  of  me,  the  goldsmith 
Tanished  out  of  my  sight,  and  the  piece  of 
coin  out  of  my  hands.  Soon  after,  not 
thinking  of  the  dream,  he  went  to  Nismes, 
and  while  dinner  was  making  ready,  he 
walked  about  the  town. 

**  Now  it  happened  wonderfully  that  he 
hit  upon  a  goldsmith,  and  asking  him  if  he 
had  any  rarities,  he  answered  that  he  had 
m  Julius  Caesar  in  gold.  He  asked  him 
what  he  would  take  for  it ;  he  said,  four 
cardecues.  Whereupon  he  presently  gave 
him  the  money,  took  his  Julius  Csesar,  and 
so  was  his  dream  wonderfully  and  most 
happily  fulfilled.  Wonderfully,  I  say :  for 
he  mi^t  easily  think  upon  Nismes,  whither 
he  was  to  go  the  following  day  ;  he  might 
well  dream  of  that  piece  of  coin  of  Julius 
Caesar,  which  waking  he  had  often  desired, 
and  that  he  might  meet  with  it  in  that  city 
wherein  there  were  so  many  reliques  of 
Roman  antiquity ;  and  he  might  dream  of 
a  goldsmith,  for  to  men  of  that  trade  such 
pieces  are  commonly  brought  by  them  which 
dig  them  up.  He  might  dream  of  an  indif- 
ferent price,  such  as  goldsmiths  rather  than 
antiquaries  are  wont  to  set  upon  such  com- 
modities: he  might  have  thought  of  four 
cardecues,  with  which  as  a  moderate  price 
a  goldsmidi  might  be  content.  Finally,  a 
goldsmith,  and  at  Nismes,  might  have  such 
a  piece  at  such  a  price.  But  that  all  these 
fdhould  concur,  and  that  the  event  shoidd 
ankwer  to  the  dream,  is  altogether  wonder- 
ful. Yet  Peireskius  was  not  the  man  that 
would  conclude  that  this  dream  did  there- 
fore proceed  from  any  preternatural  cause. 
If  such  dreams  had  often  happened,  he 
might  peradventure  have  thought  so :  but 
knowing  the  sport  which  fortune  is  wont  to 


make,  he  reckoned  this  accident  only  among 
those  rare  cases  which  are  wont  to  amaze 
the  vulgar." — Life  of  Peiresk  hy  Gassen- 
Dus,  translated  by  W,  Rand^  1657,  p.  139. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Whitaker  on  Building  and  Repairing 
Churches, 

"  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  our  di- 
lapidating churches  to  be  rebuilt,  or  how 
restored  ? — Certainly  not  with  a  puerile  af- 
fectation of  what  is  called  Gothicism,  while 
it  really  consists  in  nothing  more  than  piked 
sash  windows,  which  every  other  feature  of 
the  place  belies.  This,  as  it  costs  little,  and 
makes  one  step  to  meet  ancient  prejudice, 
is  perpetually  attempted  in  the  most  frugal 
ecclesiastical  works. 

"  But  I  am  no  advocate  for  what  is  called 
modern  Grothic  of  a  more  expensive  and 
elaborate  kind. — The  cloven  foot  will  ap- 
pear ;  for  modem  architects  have  an  in- 
curable propensity  to  mix  their  own  absurd 
and  unauthorized  fancies  with  the  genuine 
models  of  antiquity.  They  want  alike  taste 
to  invent,  and  modesty  to  copy.  Neither 
am  I  so  superstitiously  addicted  to  what 
however  I  extremely  venerate,  the  forms 
of  our  ancient  churches,  as  to  maintain  that 
they  ought  not  in  any  case  to  be  abandoned. 
No  modem,  even  tliough  a  good  Catholic, 
perhaps,  would  go  all  the  lengths  of  Du- 
rand,  who  can  discover  a  spiritual  sense  in 
nave,  side-ailes,  choir,  columns,  and  arches ; 
nay  who  can  find  types  in  muUions,  and 
mysteries  in  the  weather-cock.^  But  so 
much  is  surely  due  to  ancient  prejudice, 
that  where  there  is  no  powerful  reason  to 
the  contrary,  the  old  distribution  of  parts 


'  This  is  no  exaggeration.  "  Gallus  supra 
occlesium  positus  pra'^icatores  significat.  Virga 
fcrrca  in  qua  gallus  scdet  rectum  rcprcscntat 

Errodicantis  scrmonem,  utnon  l(H][imtur  ex  t<piritu 
ominis,  sed  Dei."  But  this  is  nothing  to  Du- 
rand^s  account  of  sand  and  gravel  used  in  church- 
building.  "  Calx  charit  as  fon-ens  est,  qua>  sibi 
conjun£;;it  sabulum— idcst  terrenum  opus,"&c. 
Yet  is  liis  work  stjled  a  Katiunalc ! 
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ought  to  be  adhered  to.  How  many  from 
the  want  of  these  have  found  their  piety 
damped,  and  have  contracted  an  incurable 
aversion  to  modem  churches  I 

"  But  to  be  more  distinct : — 

**  What  I  recommend  upon  a  small  scale 
is  precisely  what  was  done  upon  a  large  one 
at  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul*s,  which  by 
the  judicious  adoption  of  the  form  of  a 
cross,  instead  of  becoming  an  Heathen  tem- 
ple remained  a  Christian  cathedral.  And 
whoever  wishes  to  see  the  same  reverence 
for  antiquity  in  the  form,  imited  with  un- 
avoidable modernism  in  the  manner,  and 
that  upon  an  imitable  scale,  may  turn  to 
Dr.  Plott*8  two  views  of  the  churches  of 
Ingestree  and  Okeover,  in  StaJQTordshire, 
restored  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 
In  such  erections  how  much  of  the  old  ef- 
fect is  preserved  by  round  arches,  broken 
surfaces,  and  variety  of  light  and  shade ! 

"  The  case  of  repairs  is  next  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

**  Awakened  by  the  remonstrances  of  their 
ecclesiastical  superior,  a  parish  discover 
that,  by  long  neglect,  the  roof  of  their 
church  is  half  rotten,  the  lead  full  of  cracks, 
the  pews  falling  down,  the  windows  broken, 
the  mullions  decayed,  the  walls  damp  and 
mouldy.  Here  it  is  well  if  the  next  dis- 
covery be  not  the  value  of  the  lead.  No 
matter  whether  this  covering  have  or  have 
not  given  an  air  of  dignity  and  venerable 
pecidiarity  to  the  church  for  centuries.  It 
will  save  a  parish  assessment. 

"  However,  the  work  of  renovation  pro- 
ceeds— the  stone  tracery  of  the  windows 
which  had  long  shed  their  dim  religious 
light  is  displaced,  and  with  it  all  the  armo- 
rial achievements  of  antiquity,  the  written 
memoriab  of  benefactors,  the  rich  tints  and 
glowing  drapery  of  Saints  and  Angels.  In 
short  another  Dowsing  seems  to  have  arisen. 
But  to  console  o\ir  eyes  for  these  losses,  the 
smart  luminous  modem  sash  is  introduced : 
and  if  this  be  only  pointed  at  top,  all  is 
well;  for  all  is  Gothic  still.  Next  are  con- 
demned the  massy  oaken  stalls,  many  of 
which  are  capable  of  repair,  and  as  many 


want  none.  These  are  replaced  by  narrow, 
slender  deal  pews,  admirably  contrived  to 
cramp  the  tall,  and  break  down  tmder  the 
bulky.  Next,  the  fluted  woodwork  of  the 
roof,  with  all  its  carved  enrichments,  is  plas- 
tered over.  It  looked  dull,  and  nourished 
cobwebs.  Lastly,  the  screens  and  lattices, 
which,  from  a  period  antecedent  to  the  Re- 
formation, had  spread  their  light  and  per- 
forated surfaces  £rom  arch  to  arch,  are  sawn 
away ;  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  modern 
equality,  one  undistinguishing  blank  is  sub- 
stituted to  separations  which  are  yet  ca- 
nonical, and  to  distinctions  which  ought  yet 
to  be  revered. 

"  Whereas,  if  these  works  were  conducted 
with  a  proper  regard  for  antiquity,  the  fail- 
ing parts  restored  on  the  same  model,  and 
with  the  same  materials,  as  those  which  re- 
main, and  no  feature  of  either  concealed  or 
removed,  posterity  would  thank  us,  not 
only  for  transmitting  to  them  with  fidelity 
many  venerable  remains  of  ancient  art,  but 
those  in  a  state  more  durable,  and  less 
likely  to  become  burdensome  to  themselves, 
than  the  frail  and  unskilful  substitutions  of 
the  present  day.** — Whitak£B*8  History  of 
Craven^  p.  500. 


"V%>V>/W*/»/\*V>^WVS/S^/MV 


Legend  concerning  the  BisorCs  Eevivescence. 

**  Mant  of  the  Minnatareas  believe  that 
the  bones  of  those  bisons  which  they  have 
slain  and  divested  of  flesh,  rise  again,  cloth- 
ed with  renewed  flesh  and  quickened  with 
life,  and  become  fat  and  fit  for  slaughter 
the  succeeding  June.  They  assert  that 
some  of  their  nation,  who  were  formerly  on 
a  hunting  excursion,  lost  one  of  their  party, 
a  boy,  and  returned  to  the  village  lament- 
ing his  loss,  and  believing  him  to  have  been 
killed  by  the  Sioux  nation,  with  whom  they 
were  then  at  war.  Sometime  af\«rwards  a 
war-party  assembled,  and  departed  to  re- 
venge the  supposed  murder  of  the  boy. 
During  their  journey  they  espied  a  bison, 
which  they  pursued  and  Idlled.  When  lo ! 
on  opening  the  abdomen  of  the  animal. 
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wlist  vat  ibtar  asUmuhment  to  obBenre  the 
long-loft  boj  alive  and  well,  after  haring 
been  impriaoned  there  one  entire  year. 
Relieved  from  hia  animated  prison-house, 
lie  infbmied  them,  that  when  he  left  hia 
koBting  companiona,  he  proceeded  onward 
aeonaiderable  diatance,  nntil  he  was  so  for- 
tunate aa  to  kill  thia  biaon.  He  removed 
the  fleah  from  one  side  of  the  animal ;  and 
aa  n  rainj  inclement  night  was  approach- 
ing, he  omidaded  to  take  shelter  within  the 
bodj  of  the  animal  in  place  of  the  viscera 
which  he  had  taken  out.  But  during  the 
nig^  whilat  he  slept',  the  flesh  of  the  bison 
diat  he  had  cut  off  grew  over  the  side 
again,  and  effectoallj  prevented  his  getting 
oat ;  and  the  animal  being  restored  to  life, 
he  had  thua  been  pent  up  ever  since.** — 
EowiM  jAMsa,  Expedition  to  the  Rocky 
McmmtahiM^  voL  1,  p.  257. 


turned.**  —  Life  of  Peiresk  hy  GAiiaNiius, 
translated  hy  W.  Jiand^  1G57,  p.  207. 


•^^/^www^w>M/w\/«/^ 


PeireMk*t  Enquiry  concerning  the  Position  of 
Ckurekes  toward  the  East, 


I 


desired  Selden  '*  that,  if  but  for 
hia  sake,  he  would  observe  the  situation  of 
the  English  churches,  whether,  to  such  as 
entered,  they  stood  East,  and  whether  thcj 
look  towards  the  Equinoctial,  or  either 
Solstice.  For  he  accounted  it  a  thing 
worth  the  enquiry,  that  he  might  find  out 
(as  I  suppose)  whether  our  ancestors  wor- 
diipped  towards  the  winter  sun-rise,  or 
some  other  way :  because  according  to  tlic 
ancient  tradition  of  the  Church,  our  Lord 
Christ,  who  is  termed  the  East  or  Sunrise, 
was  bom  when  the  sun  was  in  the  winter 
tropic.  He  had  already  sped  well  at  Paris 
in  thia  enquiry ;  for  Jacobus  Allealmus,  a 
£unona  mathematician,  having  examined 
the  matter,  found  that  all  the  ancient 
chnrchea  did  decline  from  the  lequinoctial 
to  the  winter  sun-rise,  that  of  St.  Victorina 
only  excepted,  which  declined  toward  the 
summer  sun-rise.  Aa  for  the  St.  Benedic- 
tine church  he  made  no  reckoning  thereof, 
which  he  conceived  was  termed  bistomata 
because  it  had  beat  twice  turned,  or  ill- 


«M^MAMAA^^lA^^AA^W^^V  ^«* 


Bishop  Watson  (Landaff)  against  Trusting 
the  Catholies  with  Political  Power, 

*'  No  man,**  says  Bishop  Waraoii  (Me- 
moirs, vol.  1,  p.  253),  **  will  suspect  me  of  a 
want  of  toleration  in  religious  matters ;  yet 
I  own  I  have  looked  upon  the  concessions 
which  have  been  made  to  the  Catholics, 
both  here  and  in  Ireland,  with  a  jealous 
eye ;  and  I  shall  ever  continue  to  think  that 
Protestant  Government  is  unwise  whirh 
trusts  power  to  the  Catholics,  till  it  shall 
be  clearly  proved,  that  if  they  had  the  o|i- 
portunity  they  would  not  use  it  to  tlie  op- 
pression of  the  Protestants.  There  are 
some  enlightened  gentlemen  among  the 
Catholics ;  but  the  persecuting  spirit  of  Uie 
Roman  Church  remains  in  the  hearts  of  the 
generality  of  its  meniljers;  and  whilst  it  does 
remain,  Popery  must  be  watched,  intimi- 
dated, restrained.** 

Sir  George  Mackenzie's  Theory  that  PrO' 
phecy  may  belong  to  the  Soul  of  Man. 

**  FaoM  this  divine  principle,  that  Man*s 
soul  is  made  after  God*8  unage,  I  am  al- 
most induced  to  believe,  that  Prophecy  is 
no  miraculous  gifl  bestowed  upon  the  soul 
at  extraordinary  occasions  only,  but  is  a 
natural  (though  the  highest)  perfection  of 
our  Human  Nature.  For  if  it  be  natural 
for  the  stamp  to  have  impressed  upon  it 
nil  the  traits  that  dwell  upon  the  face  of 
the  seal,  then  it  must  be  natural  to  the 
soul,  which  is  God*s  impressa^  to  have  a 
faculty  of  foreseeing ;  since  that  is  one  of 
God*s  excellencies.  Albeit  I  confess,  that 
that  stamp  is  here  infinitely  bedimmed  and 
worn  off;  as  also  we  know  by  experience, 
that  men  upon  a  death-bed,  when  the  soul 
begins  (being  detoched  by  sickness  from 
the  body*s  slavery)  to  act  like  itself,  do 
foresee  and  foretell  many  remote  and  im- 
probable events.     And  for  the  same  rea- 
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son,  I  do  think  predictions  by  dreams,  not 
to  be  extraordinary  revelations,  but  ra- 
ther the  products  natural  of  a  rational 
soul.  And  if  sagacious  men  can  be  so 
sharpsighted  in  this  state  of  glimmering,  as 
to  foresee  many  events  which  fall  out; 
why  may  we  not  say,  that  Man,  if  he  were 
rehabilitated  in  the  former  state  of  pure  na- 
ture, might,  without  any  extraordinary  as- 
sistance, foresee  and  prophesy  ?  For  there 
is  not  such  a  distance  betwixt  that  fore- 
sight and  prophecy,  as  is  betwixt  the  two 
states  of  Innocency  and  Corruption,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  notions  which  men 
have  settled  to  themselves  of  that  primitive 
state  of  Innocency."  —  Sib  Gbobge  Mac- 
kenzie, The  Virtuoso^  p.  66. 


M^»^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Fanatics  and  the  Old  Testament, 

"  The  bigots  in  the  second  place  pro- 
ceed to  fancy,  that  they  who  differ  from 
them  are  enemies  to  God,  because  they 
differ  from  God's  people ;  and  then  the  Old 
Testament  is  consulted  for  expressions  de- 
noimcing  vengeance  against  them ;  all 
murders  become  sacrifices  by  the  example 
of  Phineas  and  Ehud;  all  rapines  are  hal- 
lowed by  the  Israelites  borrowing  the  ear- 
rings of  the  Egyptians;  and  rebellions 
have  an  hundred  forc*d  texts  of  Scripture 
brought  to  patronize  them.  But  I  often- 
times wonder  where  they  find  precedents 
in  the  Old  Testament  for  murdering  and 
robbing  men*s  reputation,  or  for  lying  so 
impudently  for  what  they  think  the  good 
old  cause ;  which  God  foreseeing,  has  com- 
manded us  not  to  lie,  even  for  his  sake.** — 
Sib  Geobge  Mackenzie,  Essay  on  Rea^ 
son^  p.  430. 


V^/w^^^wv^/ww^/v^/wv^/w> 


Arts  of  Factions} 

"  Thet  who  enter  into  a  Faction,  do  not 
properly  reason  weakly;  but  desert  rea- 
son altogether,  as  one  does  who  leaves  his 
own  to  go  into  another  country,  whereof 


'  Excellently  applicable  at  this  time— July,  1827. 


the  laws,  customs  and  language  are  dif- 
ferent. The  design  and  centre  of  Faction 
is  to  drive  on  such  a  project,  and  adlierc 
to  those  who  prosecute  it.  And  therefore 
nothing  must  be  allowed  or  argued  but 
with  respect  to  these.  Hence  it  is,  that  in 
v^  you  reason  with  them;  for  one  may 
transubstantiate  as  soon  as  convert  them : 
all  that  their  friends  say  is  unanswerable, 
and  they  contemn  and  scorn  what  is  said  by 
their  adversaries  when  they  cannot  answer 
it ;  there  is  no  crime  they  dare  not  commit, 
for  the  guilt  seems  but  small  when  divided 
amongst  so  many  bearers ;  they  warm 
themselves  by  clubbing  into  a  kind  of  be- 
lief, and  they  vote  themselves  into  a  sha- 
dow of  infallibility ;  whilst  they  cry  out 
agsdnst  others  as  slaves  to  the  Grovemment, 
they  become  really  slaves  to  the  Faction, 
their  liveries  and  chains  being  seen  by  all, 
except  themselves.  But  the  great  salary 
with  which  their  bondage  is  to  be  rewarded, 
is  applause  from  their  friends,  or  it  may 
be  the  mob,  to  whom  naturally  their  ap- 
peal lies ;  and  the  getting  into  the  Govern- 
ment, where  they  will  be  abhorred  for  prac- 
tising everything  they  formerly  decryed, 
and  so  have  that  reputation  for  which  they 
toiled,  blasted  by  their  own  old  argu- 
ments." —  Sib  Geobge  Mackenzie,  Essay 
on  Reason^  p.  441. 

Heresies  Swarming  like  Vermin, 

**  Invasit  praesertim  animos  invasune 
gentem  effigies  barbariei,  et  monstri  iiifandi 
horrenda  facies,  in  priedia  nostra  et  nos 
prsedam  avid^  inhiantis  et  assidu^.  Mon- 
strum  illud  cert^  cui  academia  cibus,  atque 
esca  dilaniatorum  cadavera  collegioruni. 
Bellua  multorum  capitum,  at  cert^  nullius. 
Faex  tota  erratica,  haeretica,  vertiginosa, 
blasphema ;  quae  nihil  novit  nisi  ignoraro, 
nihil  valet  nisi  mal^  velle.  Monstra,  quic 
olim  non  credet  Anglia  sibi  se  pepcrisse. 
At  non  partus  tuus  hsec  reptilia,  6  dulce 
natale  solum,  sed  tua  phthiriasis ;  nam  non 
tam  ex  utero  genita,  qukm  ex  ulceribus,  ex 
statu  tuo  languido,  exsangui,  et  decolore 


LIGIITFOOT. 


nvot  t  ecvpare  tebeacente  ebulliunt  vet' 
mri.  et  iqiukir  lOrditieaqDe  pediculescimt.' 
LlOKTFOOT,  TOL  S,  p.  392. 


Daager  to  Ike  Umneriitit$. 
**  Jlam  fiugcre  nobis,  idque  moMtu  trc- 
Boliiqne  animu,  non  potiiimua,  quails  fn- 
tor*  *"gl"  erutis  oculU,  Acodcniiu  <it 
Clero ;  qoalii  futura  Cant&brigia  Bb»quc 
Cantabr^iS ;  quale  tpcctrum  cmortus  aca- 
daniB,  Bceleton  excamificatorum  collegia' 
mm,  Ununun  funus,  et  dcfunctn  cadaver 

■LlOHTrOOT,  Tol.  S,  p.  391. 

nobile  et  Academicum  csk, 
■b  ignobili  Aece  hommum,  )k  Imsi  cerebri 
torbA,  impeti,  odio  haberi,  pcriclitari.  K<.'0 
t«  non  •marem,  alma  mater,  ni  odtmcm 
taka;  et  speciota  non  enea,  li  non  tordereB 
i^nid  MTdidoa,  si  non  esaes  odloaa  odiof  u." 
— LmBTrooT,  vol.  S,  p.  393. 


Danger  to  lUUgion. 
Eh  qnibiu  ab  hia  uos  laboramua  para- 
omin  paraxismia  I  Tullantur,  inquiuut, 
ecdeaue,  nt  floreat  religio ;  et  ut  vigcat 
TEntaa,  toUantnr  htercsei.  Ut  crvtcat  ci>n> 
cordia  gentis,  crescant  schumats;  ct  at 
augestur  conunnnJo  tacra,  repriinatur  ttc- 
ramentum  conunuDionii.  Diruantur  aca- 
demis,  nt  oriantnr  Jdonei  concionalorcs ;  ct 
exatingaantnr  bonn  liters  atquc  crudltio, 
ut  ipti  fiant  hombes  ad  populuin  cradien- 
dnm.  O  Enigmata  Orel,  at^jue  oracula  In> 
-LiQHTrooT,  vol.  5,  p.  393. 


A  Papuei  Failh. 

"  A  Faput'b  faith  upon  this  article,"  tajt 

LiQBTTooT  (vol.  6,  p.  37),  "comet  to  this, 

Cndo  i»  eeektiam  aaactom  Ronuaatn  Catko- 


believe  in  the  hoi;  Roman  Catholic 
chnich.  In  which  the;  ipeak  impUty,  to 
beliere  in  men ; /(i^JIo(n(  to  call  the  Roman 
church  holj ;  and  mnunw,  to  call  that  par- 
ticnlar  cfamxli  the  church  Catholic  or  nni- 


Juy  at  Iht  IlttUinition. 
"  It  is  a  gosiH-1  nitm^,  that  ChrUlIu* 
are  let  up  In  Iw  kiiiKi,  rulun  and  Judgiv 
aiiiiing  CliriMtlauN.— Wii  ni^'d  not  ffi  (kr  tia- 
proi>r  of  thia  i  fur  tliu  llfturialiiiig  •■mMtiiin 
of  England  Iwlli  in  ihurih  miiI  stall-,  unilnr 
such  goveriuni-nl  atid  icivi'ruiirs,  gWua  uvl- 
di-nc«  and  rxain|)li:  suniciciit  In  ibis  I'tmt, 
Ami  vox  pai»ili,ihii  univtirMdJo/aicI  atiJa- 
matliiiis  nf  all  llin  natlini  ujxin  lli«  h«|i|ijr 
rvtUiniig  lit  his  farn«l  Majtily,  ■{hnUiviIi 
•mnac  and  al  tivtaliun  of  tliR  wliolii  ualliMi, 
nay,  of  llj<:  llintt  nations,  tiiiIii  thii  tnilli, 
:ind  llxfir  m:u«).\,wmi,,  of  Oils  wurrj.  '  'lliii 
Khout  of  a  king,'  of  a  nunt  Cliristisii  ling, 
was  airiong  tlieiu." — Liuurrifirr,  vol,  <1,  p. 


"Hi  vera  liHiulliir  Ilildrjiliorisiis,  fcstivl- 
tun  nia  in  li.YrA,  rielir  nt  iiifiiriuf  iK-Udiratur. 
Sic  c-nini  in  ijuinto  lUt  AsauuiliuiM  wjinutw 
ej  us  aniiiversariuni  festlvltali'ln  d'-ttni-'lii'at : 
'  IlntvunuH  iiiunilus  Iiuno  dii^m  fi'stuiri  cu' 
lebrat.  Die  L-nlru  'lul  Malrls  l>i:i  asauinliu 
bonori  diiratus  iial,  Angi-li  gaudiint,  virgiiics 
ijisi  grutulBiitur,  palrinrchHt  i-t  projilielm 
Dc'uni  cnllauilaiil,  aiHMtoli  «t  uvaiigelistw 
salutant,  niatres  gloriantur,  jiujiB,  cunri-s- 
•ores,  ct  docfiru*  Catholiel  uxulUlit.  Bl 
licitum  est,  plus  dicain ;  et  dicam  id  ex 
ccrtft  pneaumtione ;  dieam  id  cum  sanctA 
stuliitid;  universus  mundui  Istatur,  et 
debito  jubilo  gaudet,  inferno  cxcepto,  qui 
ejulut,  munnurat  ct  lamenlutur,  nabd  hujui 
(Iicifestivitat  ctlEtitia  11",  qui  iufernalibu* 
claustris  duttncntur,  allquod  iolamen  ap- 
portet.  Ccnteo  enim  infumi  poleaUtibut 
eo  die  illicltum  esse  caj>tivo«  suos  ullo  modo 
vcxare."" — LraiiTrooT,  vol.  8,  p.  807. 


"  HuxuK  (whose  bones  maj  thej  be 
ground,  and  bis  name  blotted  out  I)  asked 
R.  Joahna  Ben  Hananiafa,  How  doth  a  man 
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revive  «gun  in  the  world  to  come  f  He 
amwered  and  uud,  fVom  Lux,  in  the  back- 
bone. Saidi  ha  to  him,  Demonitrate  thit  to 
me.  Then  he  took  £ti2,  a  little  bone  out 
of  the  back-bone,  and  pat  it  in  water,  and 
it  «u  not  iteeped ;  he  pat  it  into  the  fire, 
and  it  wa«  not  burnt ;  he  brought  it  to  the 
mill,  and  that  could  not  grind  it ;  he  laid  it 
on  the  aoTil,  and  knocked  it  with  a  hammer, 
but  the  anvil  wa«  cleft,  and  the  hammer 
broken."— LioHTrooT,  toL  12,  p.  362. 


Selden  on  Epitcopal  Ordination, 
**  Mk.  Sblbih  :  'Bjthelawi  ofEogland 
none  can  ordain  but  onlj  a  Bijihop,  with 
some  presbytert.  In  Edward  Vl.'a  time 
an  act  did  to  enable :  being  repealed  in 
Queen  Mary'i  time :  in  the  tut,  Sth,  and 
13th  of  Queen  Elisabeth  it  waa  revived 
again :  and  tJiia  law  ia  nether  agunat  Uie 
law  of  God,  nor  nulled  jret  m  our  itate. 
And  vhereaa  our  Covenant  sweara  out  the 
r^men  jEocUtia,  this  that  we  have  in  hand 
is  not  regimen  EeeUrix ;  and  we  have 
■worn  to  preaerve  the  lawB  of  tbe  kingdom, 
of  which  thii  ii  one.' — Thia  speech  of  bia 
coat  a  great  deal  of  debate,  and  had  manj 
aniwera  given  it :  and  among  other  Ihings, 
Mr.  Hendenon,  and  tbe  Lord  Macland  after 
him,  took  it  to  heart,  and  ezpreaaed  their 
resenting  of  it,  that  there  hod  been  too 
mnoh  boldncM  with  the  Covenant." — Lioht- 
'b  Jcwnal  of  the  AueiMg, — vol.  13,  p. 


T.  L.  upon  1666. 
Db.  Wobthengtoh  t^ja  in  a  letter  to 
Lightfoot  (Feb;.  13,  166A-6),  "  I  suppose 
ytM  have  seen,  or  heard  of,  some  small 
piecea  of  one  T.  L.,  as  The  Yoice  out  of  the 
Wilderness,  and  An  Exposition  of  B«vela- 
tion  C.  12  and  13,  with  other  trocta  about 
the  downfall  of  Rome  in  1666  (though  I 
think  he  will  prove  to  be  mistaken  therein). 
He  lived  in  Queen  Elicabeih's  reign,  and 
at  lost  he  took  himself  to  a  shepherd's  life. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  a  Shropshire  man  bj 


birth,  and  that  T.  L.  stands  for  Tobj  Lit- 
tleton."— Liquttoot's  Woiii,  vol.  13,  p. 


AB  Devotum  Falie  &al  doet  not  rtit 


"  TouTB  devotion  est  fausse,  qui  n'est 
point  fond£e  sur  I'hnmilit^  cbr^tienne,  et  la 
charit^  envers  le  prochoin :  ce  n'est  aouvent 
qu'un  orgueil  de  philoaophe  chagrin,  qui 
croit,  en  m£prisant  le  monde,  se  venger  des 
mjpris  et  des  m£contentemens  qu'il  en  a 
reeus." — RocHxraccACLD. 


Alt  Argvmenl /or  Virtue  Jrom  Vit  Eiteem  in 
wKieh  thote  are  held  aha  praetiie  ii. 
"  Am  excess  in  bodilj  pleasures,"  sajs 
Dear  Sbxbloci,  "  as  fond  as  most  men  are 
of  them,  is  universoUj  infamous,  which 
proves  that  thej  are  not  our  last  and  Highest 
happiness,  wherein  there  can  be  no  ezc 
Who  was  ever  reproached  for  being 
wise  and  good  F  Who  ever  thought  it  j 
sible  to  exceed  in  these  things,  or  tba 
was  infamous  to  do  bo  F  Naj,  who  wai 
ever  reproached  for  despieing  bodily  plea- 
sures, for  great  abstinency  and  continency, 
and  almost  an  utter  disregard  of  the  body' 
Not  only  Superstition  is  apt  to  sunt  such 
men,  but  the  wiser  part  of  mankind  do  as 
much  reverence  such  a  perfect  conquest 
over  the  body,  as  they  desiuse  and  ^hor 
the  slavery  and  servitude  of  bruUsh  lusts. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  a  soul  which  is 
nothing  but  body  and  matter  itself,  thus  to 
ruse  itself  above  the  body,  and  to  contra- 
dict and  subdue  its  bodily  appetites  and 
inclinations.  And  wero  not  maiddnd  con- 
scious to  themselves  of  some  diviner  prin- 
ciple in  them  than  matter,  and  of  aome 
diviner  pleasures,  moro  honourable  and  be- 
coming than  the  pleasures  of  the  body,  it  ia 
impossible  they  should  so  universally  admire 
those  men  who  despise  the  body  and  all  its 
delights.  And  yet  thus  it  hath  been,  not 
only  among  Christian  ascetics,  but  even 
among  Pagan  pbiloaophera  themselves :  not 
part  of  their  Pagan  superstition,  but 
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Ibr  1km  late  ot  wiidoiii,  which  gave  them  a 
true  eoatenpiof  bodily  plearares.** — 0/  the 
hmmta»9  ^^  Sefd,  p.  97. 

Bn^kM  give  aa  imdieatitm  of  ImmartaUtif, 

Tm  imbdieTer^s  aigoinentfrom  the  mor- 
talitj  of  the  aouls  of  bnites,  is  well  confuted 
bj  Dmav  Shxklock.  ''For  though  we 
■Row  them  to  be  immaterud,  they  haye  no 
nataral  indicationa  of  immortality;  they 
have  no  h^ipineaa  or  pleasures  but  what 
remit  fronit  and  depend  on,  their  bodies : 
and  tbaeSatt  howerer  God  disposes  of  them 
after  deathi  as  ftr  as  we  can  judge,  they 
are  not  cspable  of  any  life  or  sensation 
when  they  are  separated  firom  this  body.** 
-^O/tke  ImmartaU^  qfihe  Soulj  p«  112. 


^^WWM«^^tfM^^^M^^#*AM^^ 


Happiaeit  trnd  ProBperity  compatible  wUh 

Salvation, 

"  Ezcxpmio  the  case  of  persecution,  a 
good  man  may  be  yery  rich  and  honourable, 
and  enjoy  all  the  delights  and  pleasures  of 
this  life,  as  much  as  it  becomes  a  man  to 
enjoy  them.  For  the  world  was  made  to 
be  enjoyed ;  and  a  good  man  who  observes 
the  rules  of  virtue^  may  ei\joy  this  world 
as  far  as  God  made  it  to  be  enjoyed ;  and 
therefore  may  be  as  happy  as  this  world 
was  intended  to  make  him.  Which  is  very 
fit  to  be  obserredf  to  preyent  any  unrea- 
sonable prejudices  against  the  laws  of  our 
Sayiour,  as  if  we  could  not  saye  our  souls 
without  renouncing  all  the  ease  and  plea- 
sures and  comforts  of  this  life ;  whereas  in 
ordinary  cases,  we  may  enjoy  all  the  happi- 
ness tlds  world  was  made  for<  and  all  the 
happiness  which  we  were  made  to  enjoy  in 
this  worlds  and  go  to  Heayen  when  we 
die.**  —  DsAH  SnmixKiK,  Of  the  ImmoT' 
taH^  of  ike  Soidt  p.  574. 


v^v^^v%^^^»^^v>^^^^^<» 


LUvrgff  Hfoi  dulif  mpreaed  upon  the  People 

in  iU  Uee. 

Thb  writer  of  that  life  of  Gkorge  Herbert 
which  is  prefixed  to  his  Remains  says, ''  The 


chief  aim  of  Master  Ferrar  and  this  Authoi* 
was,  to  win  those  that  disliked  our  Liturgy, 
Catechism,  &c.,  by  the  constant,  reyorent 
and  holy  use  of  them :  which  surely  had 
we  all  imitated,  haying  first  imprinted  the 
yirtue  of  these  prayers  in  our  own  heartsi 
and  then  studied  with  passionate  and  afiec- 
tionatc  celebration  (for  voice,  gesture,  &c.) 
as  in  God*8  presence,  to  imprint  them  in  t)io 
minds  of  this  people  (as  this  book  teachcH), 
our  prayers  hod  been  generally  as  well  lui* 
loved  as  they  were  scorned.  And  for  my 
part  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  our  prayern 
stood  so  long  was  a  favour  by  God  granted 
us  at  the  prayers  of  these  men  (who  prayed 
for  these  prayers  as  well  as  in  tliom) ;  and 
that  they  fell  so  soon  was  a  punishment  of 
our  negligence  (and  oilier  sins),  who  hod 
not  taught  even  those  that  liked  them  well 
to  use  them  aright^  but  that  the  good  old 
women  would  absolve,  though  not  so  loud, 
yet  as  confidently  as  the  minister  himself.** 


VM\A^MMM^M««^^^^VS/VN<V> 


Liturgy  to  he  the  more  liked  hecauM  taken 
from  the  Masi'book, 

"  Thb  sophism  used  to  make  people  hate 
our  church  prayers,**  says  the  atitlior  of 
George  Herbert's  Life<  "  was  a  solid  roason 
to  make  men  of  understanding  love  thorn, 
— namely,  because  token  out  of  the  Moss- 
book  ; — ^taken  out,  but  as  gold  from  drosSf 
the  precious  from  the  vile.** 


^A^«V«A/\/W\A/V>/WVS^^ 


StapletoiCi  Examplee  of  ChrieOan  Zecd. 

Staplbton  tells  us  that  the  Emperor 
Justinus  defended  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
^  with  such  Christian  zeal,  that  he  caused 
Severus  the  schismatical  Bishop  of  Antioch 
to  have  his  tongue  cut  out,  for  the  daily 
blasphemies  he  uttered  against  that  Council. 
Justinian  also«  his  successor,  caused  all  the 
heretical  books  and  writings  of  the  said 
Severus  and  others  to  be  burned,  and  made 
it  death  to  any  that  kept  or  used  any  such 
books.** — Epiitle  Dedicaiory  to  hie  Trane^ 
lotion  of  Bede'e  History  of  the  Church  of 
England^  1622,  p.  18. 
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StapUton  ascribeM  Henry's  Victories  to  the 
Persecution  of  the  Lollards, 

Staplbton  ascribes  Henry  V.'s  yictories 
to  his  appeasing  what  he  calls  the  rebellion 
of  Sir  John  Oldcastle.  '*  By  this  speedy 
diligence  of  that  gracious  prince,  both  that 
heresy  was  then  quailed,  and  (as  Polidore 
noteth)  the  noble  victories  of  that  valiant 
prince  ensued ;  God  undoubtedly  prosper- 
ing his  affairs,  who  had  preferred  the  quar- 
rell  of  him  b^ore  his  own  prepared  voyage.'* 
— Epistle  Dedicatory  to  his  Translation  of 
Bedels  History  of  ike  Church  of  England^ 
1622,  p.  24. 


^^AAM^^^^/V^^^n^^AAMa 


InfidUbiUty  ultimately  referred  to  the  Pope. 

*'  Whbr  they  have  said  all,  and  set  it  out 
with  great  pomp  and  ostentation  of  words, 
for  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  and  Coun- 
cil, it  is  all  but  a  mere  coUusion,  a  very 
mask,  under  which  they  cover  and  convey 
the  Pope's  Infallibility  into  the  hearts  of  the 
simple.  Try  them  serioualj  who  list,  sound 
the  depth  of  their  meaning,  and  it  will 
appear,  that  when  they  say,  the  Church  is 
infallible,  General  Councils  are  infallible, 
the  Pope  is  infallible,  they  never  mean  to 
make  three  distinct  infallible  judges  in 
matters  of  faith,  but  one  only  Infallible, 
and  that  one  is  the  Pope. 

**  This  to  be  their  meaning,  sometimes 
they  will  not  let  to  profess.  *When  we 
teach,*  said  Gretzer,^  *that  the  Church  is 
the  (infallible)  judge  in  causes  of  faith, /^er 
Ecdesiam  inteUigimus  Pontificem  Romanuniy 
we  by  the  Church  do  mean  the  Pope  for 
the  time  being,  or  him  with  a  Council.* 
Again,*  *  They  object  unto  us,  that  by  the 
Church  we  understand  the  Pope ;  non  abnuo^ 
I  confess  we  mean  so  indeed.*  This  is  plain 
dealing ;  by  the  Church  they  mean  the  Pope. 

>  Def.  Ca.  10,  lib.  S,  De  Verb.  Dei,  §  Jam, 
pa,  1450. 

>  Ibid.  §  Ait,  pa.  1451. 


So  Gregory  de  Valentia,'  *  By  the  name  of 
the  Church  we  understand  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  that  is,  the  Pope.'  So  Bozius,  *  The 
Pope  universorum  personam  sustinet,  sus- 
taineth  the  person  of  all  Bishops,  of  all 
Councils,  of  all  the  whole  Church ;  he  is  in- 
stead of  them  all.  As  the  whole  multitude 
of  the  faithful  is  the  Church  formally^  and 
the  general  Council  is  the  Church  repre- 
sentatively, so  the  Pope  also  is  the  Church 
virtually  f  as  sustaining  the  person  of  all,  and 
having  the  power,  virtue  and  authority  of 
all,  both  the  formal  and  representative 
Church ;  and  so  the  Church's  or  Council's 
judgement  is  the  Pope's  judgement ;  and  the 
Church's  or  Council's  infallibility  is,  in  plain 
speech,  the  Pope's  infallibility.' " — Ceakan- 
THOBp's  VigUius  Dormitans,  p.  173. 

This  system  brought  to  its  height  by  the  La- 
teran  Council  under  Leo  the  Tenth, 

"  UnDEB  Leo  X.  they  held  the  same  doc- 
trines which  they  did  before,  but  they  held 
them  now  upon  another  foundation.  For 
then  they  cast  away  the  old  and  sure  foun- 
datioii9  uid  laid  a  new  one  of  their  own  in 
the  room  thereof,  the  Pope's  word  instead  of 
God's,  and  Antichrist's  instead  of  Christ's. 
For  although  the  Pope  long  before  that  time 
had  made  no  small  progress  in  Antichris- 
tianism,  first  in  usurping  an  universal  au- 
thority over  all  Bishops,  next  in  upholding 
their  impious  doctrines  of  Adoration  of 
Images  and  the  like,  and  afler  that  in  ex- 
alting himself  above  all  Kings  and  Empe- 
rors, giving  and  taking  away  their  crowns 
at  his  pleasure ;  yet  the  height  of  the  Anti- 
christian  mystery  consisted  in  none  of  these ; 
nor  did  he  ever  attain  unto  it,  tiU  by  virtue 
of  that  Lateran  decree  he  had  jostled  out 
Christ  and  his  word,  and  laid  himself  and 
his  own  word  in  the  stead  thereof,  for  the 
Rock  and  Foundation  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
In  the  first  the  Pope  was  but  Antichrist 
nascent,  in  the  second  Antichrist  crescent,  ! 
in  the  third  Antichrist  regnant ;  but  in  this  I 


•  In  Lib.  2,  Disp.  1,  q.  ;, 
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Ibmih  he  is  made  Lord  of  the  Catholic 
findi,  md  Antichrist  triumphant,  set  up  as 
God  in  the  Church  of  God,  ruling,  nay 
tjmmiiing,  not  only  in  the  external  and 
temporal  estates,  but  eren  in  the  faith  and 
eonacienoes  of  all  men,  so  that  they  may 
beliere  neither  more,  nor  less,  nor  other- 
wise than  he  prescribeth,  nay  that  they  may 
not  beliere  the  very  Scriptures  themselves, 
and  word  of  God,  or  that  there  are  any  scrip- 
tures at  all,  or  that  there  is  a  God,  but  for 
this  reason,  ^pie  dixii^  because  he  saith  so : 
and  his  saying,  being  a  transcendent  prin- 
opie  of  fidth,  they  must  beliere  for  itself, 
qtda  ^pss  dixU^  because  he  saith  so.  Li  the 
first  and  second  he  usurped  the  authority 
and  place  but  of  Bishops ;  in  the  third,  but 
of  Kings ;  but  in  making  himself  the  Rock 
and  Foundation  of  faith,  he  intrudes  him- 
adf  into  the  most  proper  office  and  pre- 
rogatrre  of  Jesus  Christ.  Far  other /oun' 
datum  etm  no  mail  2ay  than  that  which  is  laidj 
Jtmu  ChriMtT  —  Cbaxaiithobp*s  VigUius 
DonmtanSf  p.  185. 


■M«#«^^^^«W^^rfM^WWW«k 


igim  and  Propriety  of  the  word  Papist. 


**  Bni.T.Animrn  ^  glorieth  of  this  y  ery  name 
of  Papists,  that  it  doth  attestari  veritati,  give 
testimony  to  that  truth  which  they  profess. 
Truly  we  envy  not  so  apt  a  name  unto 
them :  only  the  Cardinal  shows  himself  a 
Tery  unskilful  herald  in  the  blazonry  of 
this  coat,  and  the  descent  of  this  title  unto 
them.  He  fetcheth'  it  forsooth  from  Pope 
Clement,  Pope  Peter,  and  Pope  Christ  I  Phy, 
it  is  of  no  such  antiquity,  nor  of  so  honour- 
able a  race.  Their  own  Bristow^  will  assure 
him  that  this  name  was  never  heard  of  till 
the  days  of  Leo  X.  Neither  are  they  so 
called,  as  the  Cardinal  fancieth,  because 
they  hold  conmiunion  in  futh  with  the  Pope, 
which  for  six  hundred  years  and  more  all 


'Lib.  deNot.£cc.,  C.4. 
*  PmpUiu  dsdueitur  a  Papd,  quaUi  fuit  Pitrut, 
etCkrUiMsmtt.    Ibid. 
'Demand.  8. 


Christians  did,  and  yet  were  not  Papists, 
nor  ever  so  called ;  but  because  they  hold 
the  Pope*s  judgement  to  be  supreme  and 
infallible,  and  so  build  their  faith  on  him, 
as  on  the  foundation  thereof,  which  their 
own  Church  never  did  tiU  the  time  of  Leo 
X.  It  is  not,  then,  the  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of 
Judah,  but  the  Lion  of  that  Latcrane  synod, 
who  is  the  first  godfather  of  that  name 
unto  them,  when  he  had  once  laid  the  Pope 
as  the  foundation  of  faith  instead  of  Christ : 
they  who  then  builded  their  faith  upon  this 
new  foundation,  were  fitly  christened  with 
this  name  of  Papists,  to  distinguish  them 
and  their  present  Roman  Church  from  all 
others  who  held  the  old,  good  and  sure 
foundation.*^  —  Csakanthobp*s  Vigilius 
Dormitans^  p.  188. 


^^^^^t^^^^^^^^^ft^f^^ 


What  the  Fathers  did  not  know  and  did 

not  do. 

**  If  you  please  to  believe  it,  all  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Romish  Church  are  no  other 
than  such  as  have  been  handed  to  them  firom 
the  Apostles  by  all  the  ancient  Fathers  in 
an  uninterrupted  succession.  I  believe  I 
could  instance  in  twenty  several  articles  of 
the  Romish  Church  for  which  they  have  no 
colour  of  authority  from  any  of  the  Fathers. 
But  this  may  suffice  for  a  specimen  of  that 
respect  which  the  Papists  have  for  the  Fa* 
thers,  when  they  do  not  comply  with  their 
humours.  The  Fathers  were  so  ignorant  for 
a  thousand  years  together  that  they  did  not 
understand,  or  so  negligent  that  they  did  not 
instruct  their  people  in,  that  great  mystery 
of  Transubstantiation  (than  which  none  was 
more  necessary  to  be  taught,  because  none 
more  difficidt  to  believe).  The  Fathers 
were  so  hard-hearted  and  cruel  that  they 
would  suffer  souls  to  firy  in  Purgatory  for 
hundreds  of  years  together,  whom  they  might 
certainly  have  released  by  the  help  of  In- 
dulgences. The  Fathers  were  so  indiscreet 
that  they  allowed  their  hearers  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  have  them  in  a  vulgar 
tongue ;  but  now  it  is  not  fit  to  be  granted. 


I 
I 
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anith  Sixtiu  SeoeiiBb.  TheCliurcbofRome 
h&th  got  B  monopoly  of  oil  knowledge,  fide- 
lity, tender-bearWdaesB  (whici  you  will 
wander  at),  discretion,  sad  all  good  quali- 
ties, and  lofalUbility  into  llie  bu^ain." — 
Pooui's  Ntdlilg  ofihe  EomM  Failh,  p.  52. 


SeUarmine't  PoMoge. 
'  If  the  people  owe  an  absolute  aubjec- 
I  of  their  faith  to  their  tcacbel-9,  the 
teachers  have  an  absolute  dominion  over 
the  faith  of  the  people.'' — ThiB  sottish  doc- 
kn  implicit  fiuth  must  needs  be 
apocryphal  so  long  as  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatioua  is  conooieal,  and  especially  GiJ. 
.  B,  '  Though  he  or  an  angel  from  Heaven 
prcnch  any  other  gospel — let  him  be  ac- 
cursed.' And  he  is  not  contented  with  a 
single  assertion,  but  odds,  as  we  said  before 
1  say  it  over  again,  Let  him  be  accursed. 
Which  if  the  reader  compare  with  that 
ttbouiinablu  passage  of  Bellarmine's, '  If  the 
Pope  should  err,  in  commaudiDg  vices  and 
forbidding  virtues,  the  Church  were  bound 
to  believe  vices  to  be  good  and  virtues  to 
bo  evil;'  he  will  be  able  to  judge  whether 
the  futh  of  the  present  Romish  Church  be 
the  sanje  with  that  of  the  Apostle's  days  or 
;  and  whether  they  who  are  bo  liberal  in 
dispensing  their  anathemas  to  all  that  diSer 
from  their  sentlmeuts,  do  not  justly  fall 
under  the  anathema  here  denounced." — 
Poole's  Ntiaitu  ofihe  Romiih  FaUh,  p.  93. 

"  WnsH  Bullonnino  delivers  that  despe- 
te  doctrine  that  if  the  Pope  should  oom- 
ind  us  to  sin  we  ore  bound  to  obey  him; 
and  when  others  have  said  that  if  the  Pope 
should  lead  thousands  to  Hell  we  must  not 
reprove  him ;  their  followers  mollify  the 
harshness  of  those  assertions  with  this  fa- 
vourable eonstrticiion,  that  the  propositions 
■e  only  hypothetical,  depending  upon  such 
conditions  as  by  reason  of  the  promise  of 


Infallibility  can  never  be  fulfilled ;  for,  say 
they,  the  Pope  cannot  command  sin,  and 
cannot  leoil  men  to  Hell :  and  this,  if  true, 
were  a  plausible  evasion." — Pooui's  Nullity 
of  the  SomUh  Faith,  p.  243. 


VaruOiom  ofihe  llomiih  Church. 
"  As  for  the  points  between  the  Jesuits 
and  Dominicans,  how  material  they  are  we 
will  take  their  own  judgements  :  if  we  may 
believe  either  one  or  olhcr  of  them,  the 
points  are  of  great  moment.  If  yon  ask  the 
JanseaisM  or  Dominicans  their  opinion  of 
the  Jesuitical  doctrine,  they  tell  you  that  it 
is  '  the  very  poison  of  the  Pelagian  heresy, 
yea  it  is  worse  than  Pelogianism ;  that 
they  are  contemners  of  Grace, — auch  as  roli 
God  of  his  honour,  takinghalf  of  it  to  them- 
selves ;  that  it  is  here  disputed  whether  God 
alone  be  God,  or  whether  the  will  of  man 
be  a  kind  of  inferior,  yet  in  fact  an  indepen- 
dent Deity.''  And  for  the  Jesuiu,  they  ore 
not  one  jot  behind-bond  with  them  in  their 
censure  of  the  Dominicaa  doctrine,  which 
(say  the  Jesuits)  brings  bock  the  stoical 
parados,  robs  God  of  the  glory  of  bis  good- 
ness, makes  God  a  liar  and  the  author  of 
sm.  And  yet  when  we  tell  them  of  these 
divisions,  the  breach  is  presently  healed; 
these  savages  are  grown  tome,  their  differ- 
ences trivial,  ond  only  some  school  niceties 
wherein  faith  is  not  concerned.  And  now 
both  Stoics  and  Pelagians  are  grown  ortho- 
dox ;  and  the  grace,  gtory,  sovereignty  and 
holiness  of  God,  are  matters  but  of  smaU 
concernment;  and  so  it  seems  they  are  to 
tbem,  else  they  durst  not  so  shamelessly 
dally  with  them.  But  it  is  usual  with  them 
to  make  the  greatest  points  of  faith  like 
counters,  which  in  computation  sometimes 
stand  for  pounds,  sometimes  for  pence,  as 
interest  and  occasion  require.  And  it  is 
worth  observation,  these  very  points  of  dif- 

*  lliese  nre  Mr.  While's  wonts  in  his  Soans 


I 


FOOLB— CHDBCH  OF  ROME  TRULY  RBrRESENTED. 


■  li»y  bO  out  uaong  Kota- 
B  Cahrin  Hid  Anniiuni,  ire 


IrmI  aad  wei^ily  difbraic«a ;  but  when 
A^  eoBe  to  their  dure  iliej  we  of  no 
■owMil.'— rooLB'i  Aaffi^  ^tA«  AnwiA 

GrowA  o/itr  Com^ioiu. 
*  As  Jiaon'i  iliip  wu  wuted,  m  Tmtb 
WM  liMt  MM  piece  mfter  uiotlier,  ^mw 
rfftmtijtt  larpittma*.  We  know  very  well, 
jimihMWtHprfawgMBifitrwmfln,  one  error 
will  tireed  ui  hundred,  jet  all  ila  children 
0e  not  ham  id  one  daj.  St.  Paul  tella  u», 
ft*  mgderj  ofimiqtdtg  begmt  to  icork  tn  hit 
i^fi — he  tells  m  Uiat  heresj  tatt  like  a 
taaitr  «r  gaigme,  bj  degrees,  And  is  Dot 
worst  at  first,  bat  UKr«a«eU  to  more  mgod- 
Idkw  (9  Tim.  ii.  16,  17).  Aa  that  cloud 
whidi,  at  Srat  appearance,  was  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand,  did  graduallj  outspread 
the  whole  face  of  the  heavens,  so  those 
ofnnicHu  which  at  first  were  only  the  scntj- 
ments  of  the  leaser  port,  might  bj  degrees 
improre  and  become  the  greater,  or  at  least 
bj  the  &Toiir  of  princes,  or  power  and 
iMTTiitig  of  their  advocates,  become  the 
■troDger,  nntil  at  last,  like  Moses's  rod,  they 
devoured  the  ollter  rods ;  and  monopolizing 
to  themaelvea  the  liberty  of  writing  and 
their  doctrines,  and  suppressing 


all  contrary  disconrses  and  treatises,  their 
doctrines  being  proposed  bj  them  as  Catholic 
doctrines,  and  the  doctrines  of  their  own 
and  fimner  a^  (which  are  frequently  pre- 
tended by  several  heretics),  and  this  propo- 
sition not  contradicted  by  considerable  per- 
sons  (which  in  some  ages  were  few,  and 
those  easily  biassed),  or  the  contradiction 
being  speedily  suppressed  (which  is  very 
posuble,  and  hath  been  usual),  it  could  not 
probably  fall  out  otherwise  but  that  their 
ofnnion  should  be  transmitted  te  their  suc- 
cessors for  the  Faith  of  their  age  :  Borne 
was  not  built  in  a  day,  neither  in  a  civil,  nor 
in  a  spiritual  notion."  —  Poou's  NvUitu  tf 
Of  BomaA  FaiHi,  p.  16J. 


S^ict  of  Tnatmhttme*. 
"  A  ITHOD  of  bishops  In  Italy  docPMil 
that  when  the  true  flesh  of  Christ  and  his 
true  blood  appears  at  the  culoliratlon  of  the 
Sacraments  in  their  projier  kind,  both  tho 
flesh  and  the  blood  should  be  reservml  In 
the  midst  of  the  altar  for  es[>ooial  rulltis. 
Now  I  would  know  of  you,  sir  jn-iust,  what 
rhyme  or  reason  you  have  to  mako  a  rullo 
of  your  God?  Uf  the  relics  of  BaInU  I 
have  heard  some  talk  t  but  of  tbo  relics  of 
God,  or  ratlicr  that  God  hiuisvlf  sluiuld  be 
kept  for  a  relic,  I  tliink  never  man  beard 
but  out  of  al'apist's  moulh."^ IKtri /or  « 
Mait  IVUil,  i  8. 


Fatting,  how  expLtimil  by  lh»  CiituUU. 

"  Thbib  casuists,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  are 
agreed  in  thuso  things. 

"  I.  That  a  man  may  oat  a  full  mmd  of 
what  is  not  forbidden,  and  yet  n(ft  limak 
tho  Church's  precept  of  KnsUng,  iirovlilod 
vespers  be  first  said.  And  tho  later  easu> 
ists  blame  Coverruvias  fur  making  any 
scruple  about  it.  Jf  a  man's  excess  coincj 
to  be  a  mortal  sin,  yet  for  all  that,  sallh 
Reginaldus,'  ho  shall  not  be  judged  as  a 
breaker  of  his  fast.  Nay  Iicssius'  goes 
iarthcr,  and  saitli,  lie  diith  not  tiise  llie 
merit  of  fasting.  Qaamvit  aliquit  iniJtun 
excedelnoa  tolvit  jfjuniwit,  saith  Card.  To- 
let.*  AndPaulusZacchios'saitbtbisis  tho 
common  opinion ;  and  ho  thinks  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Church  is  sufficiently  answered. 
And  so  doth  Pasqualigua'  in  hb  IVaxia  of 
Fasting. 

"  3.  A  man  may  drink  wine,  or  other  drink, 
as  ofXen  aa  he  pleaseth,  without  breaking 
his  fast,    llo  may  loHet  gnofiss  bibert,  saith 


■  Reginald.  FroxU  1.  4,  c.  14,  n.  163. 
>  LoM.  de  Justit.  1.  4,  o,  I,  dub.  9,  n.  10. 
'  InsMwt.  Sunrd.  1.  S,  e.  I,  n.  4. 
'  F.Zacch.Qu.Medico.legales,L9,tit.l,qit. 
,,pp.  39,  SO,  31. 
*Fasqual.  Decis.  ISO,  n.  5. 
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la.*  Zach.  Pasquoligua*  who  hath 
written  moat  fully  on  this  subject,  shewg, 
that  it  is  the  gencrul  opinion  that  no  quaa- 
tity  of  wine  or  other  drink,  though  taken 
rithout  any  necessity,  is  a,  violation  of  the 
precept  of  foating ;  do,  not  although  the 

i  be  taken  for  nouriebment,  because  the 
Chorcb  doth  not  forbid  it.  But  this  last, 
he  saith,  ia  not  the  general,  but  the  more 
probable  opinion. 

3.  A  man  may  eat  something  when  be 
drinks,  to  prevent  its  doing  him  hurt.  Be- 
sides his  good  meals,  be  may  take  what 
quantity  he  pleases  of  sweetmeats  or  fhiit; 
be  may  have  a  good  refection  at  night,  and 

not  break  this  strict  precept  of  fasting. 
For  the  eating  as  often  as  one  drinks,  it  is 

common  opinion,  saith  the  same  casuist' 
(who  was  no  Jesuit),  that  it  is  not  forbidden, 
because  it  is  taken  by  way  of  a  me<Ucine ; 
and  be  quotes  a  great  number  of  their  casu- 
ists for  it.  A  collation  at  evening  is  al- 
lowed, saith  he*     And  Lessius'  saith,  there 

0  certain  rule  for  the  quantity  of  it. 
And  Card.  Tolct*  eaith,  very  largo  ones  are 
allowed  at  Rome  by  the  Pope's  connivance  ; 

1  in  the  court  of  Rome,  aaith  Regi- 
nnldus.^  And  now  I  leave  the  reader  to 
judge  of  the  severity  of  failing  ree[uired 
in  the  Church  of  Borne."  —  Doetrines  and 
Practice*  of  the  Church  of  Some  tnilj/  Re- 
preunted,  1686,  p.  128. 


TUki  of  the  Pope. 
"  I  BATH  read  in  your  books  that  your 
Pope  u  called  Caput  rniiverialit  Eccieiiir, 
PtOer  EccUnia,  Filiiu  Ecckiift,  Spontus 
EccUiia,  Mater  Ecclnia :  the  Head  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  Father  of  the  Church, 


'  Dion.  Sam.  v.  Jejim.  n.  7. 

>  Praxis  Jt^unii  Eccld.  Dooia.  116,n.3,Dw. 

7,  n.  1,  a,  a. 

•  DecoK.  Il9,n.  3. 

*  Decls.  86,  n.  3,  4. 

*  Ubi  supra,  n.  11. 

•  Ubi  suprJ. 

'  Ubisupri,  n.  IBS. 


the  Son  of  the  Church,  the  Spouse  of  tb<; 
Church,  the  Church  our  Mother.  Now  I 
would  know  of  you,  how  he  can  be  the 
Church  herself,  and  yet  Head  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Church's  Husband  F  how  he  can 
be  Father  to  the  Church,  and  yet  Sod  of  the 
Church  ?  how  the  Father  may  marry  his 
daughter,  the  brother  may  marry  his  sister, 
the  son  maymarry  his  mother." —  Work  for 
a  Ma»a  Priest,  §  14. 


Purgatory.  —  Craelty  of  the  Pope  to  leave 
any  Soui  there. 

"  §  16.  I  BEAD  in  your  books  that  your 
Pope,  for  delivering  of  souls  out  of  Purga- 
tory, prescribes  sometimes  no  more  but  tlie 
saying  of  a  mass  at  such  an  altar  In  such 
a  church,  or  the  saying  of  a  Pater-no 
twice  or  thrice,  &C.  Now  I  would  know 
with  what  jusdcc  God  could  keep  him  in 
such  horrible  torments  as  are  in  Purgatory 
for  want  of  the  saying  of  a  mos^  or  two  or 
three  Pater-nostCTS,  whom  in  mercy  he 
meant  to  deliver  upon  the  saying  of  a  n 
or  two  or  three  Pater-nosters  t 

"  §  17.  And  seeing  I  rend  in  your  hooks 
tliat  your  Pope  hath  power  to  empty  Pur- 
gatory at  once,  and  if  the  saying  of  a  mass 
and  a  Pater-noster  will  help  to  empty  it,  I 
would  know,  how  jou  cati  excuse  your  Pope 
from  unspeakable  un charitableness 
bard-heortedness,  in  that  he  himself  saith 
no  more  masses  nor  Pater-nosters  for  Chris- 
tian souls  than  he  doth,  nor  Mttetb  more  of 
his  priests  on  that  work  ?" —  Wori  for  a 
Mass  Priest. 


A  Papiit  playing  Ihe  Puritan. 

I  KBHEMnSB,"  SaysCsAKANTBOKr, 

:  unworthy  observing,  which 
long  since  a  man  of  great  gravity  and  judge- 
ment in  law,  and  now  one  of  the  chief 
Judges  in  this  realm,  related  unto  me  i  how 
one  of  Ihe  most  notorious  tr^tors  in  the 
time  of  our  late  Queen  of  happy  memory, 
having  by  jolenin  vow,  by  oalh,  by  receiv- 
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UyacnBMBli  bound  himself  to 
■■  MVffRi^giis  rctmned  home  firom 
Itoty,  ImiI  with  wqA  m  diare  of  zeal  towards 
oar  stale,  and  his  sorerdgn — 
FBUament  (being  chosen  a 
()  lie  made  a  Terj  qnteful  and  violent 
nil  Beeosants,  and  especially 
siganiil  Jesoita.  Hb  pajmasters  and  friends 
of  Some  fi|M>stii1ating  with  him  then  about 
the  matter,  Oli,  qooth  he,  it  was  needful  I 
dKmld  thus  do ;  now  all  fear,  all  suspicion 
of  me  is  quite  removed;  I  have  hj  this  my 
open  i^ieech  gained  trust  and  credit  with 
the  Tnactj  with  the  Council,  and  the  whole 
State.  I  have  now  made  an  easy  and  free 
aoeeas  to  perfcnrm  that  holy  work.*  And  if 
God  had  not  watched  over  Israel  and  his 
anointed,  many  times  without  suspicion  and 
danger  he  might  have  done,  and  had  done  it 
indeed." — VtgUiut  Dcrmitans^  p.  488. 


^<MM«^«MM«^«A^^^^M^M^«^ 


J^ec<r  ofAe  Doctrine  of  IrtfamhiUty. 

**  Haviho  once  set  down  this  transccndant 
prindple,  iStke  foundation  of  all  which  they 
believe,  that  the  Pope*s  judgement  in  causes 
of  fiuth  is  infallible,  they  do  by  this  exclude 
and  utterly  shut  out  all  manifestution  of  the 
truth  that  can  possibly  be  made  unto  them. 
Oppose  whatever  you  will  against   their 
error,  Scriptures,  Fathers,  Councils,  reason 
and  sense  itself,  it  is  all  refuted  before  it 
be  proposed :  seeing  the  Pope,  who  is  in- 
fallible, saith  the  contrary  to  that  which 
you  would  prove,   you  in  disputing  from 
those  places  do  eidier  mis-cite  them,   or 
mis-interpret  the  scriptures,  fathers,  and 
councils ;  or  your  reason  from  them  is  so- 
phisdcal;  and  your  sense  of  sight,  of  touch- 
ing, of  tasting,  is  deceived;  some  one  defect 
or  other  there  is  in  your  opposition :  but  an 
error  in  that  wluch  they  hold,  there  is,  nay 
there  can  be  none,  because  the  Pope  teacheth 
that,  and  the  Pope  in  his  teaching  is  in- 
fallible.    Here  is  a  charm  which  causeth 
one  to  hear  with  a  deaf  ear  whatever  is  op- 
posed: the  very  head  of  Medusa  if  you 
come  against  it,  it  stuns  you  at  the  &rst, 
and  turns  both  your  reason,  your  sense. 


and  yourself  also,  into  a  very  st»tii«.     Ily 
holding  this  one  fundamental  iNwitliui,  th«7 
are  pertinacious  in  ail    tlitur   error,   and 
that  in   the   highest  d«*gnMi  of  |N^rtlna<7 
which  the  art  of  man  can  tleviMi  i  yea  anil 
pertinacious  before  all  couvietion,  aiitl  that 
also  though  the  truth  should  nevitr  by  any 
means  be  nianifcstiMl  unto  t]ii*ni.     For  by 
sotting  this  down,  they  are  so  fur  ftxww 
being  prepared  to  embrace  Uie  truth,  though 
it  should  be  nianiiesti*d  unto  th««ni,  ilmt 
hereby  they  have  niaile  a  AinilunieMtal  law 
for  themselves,  that  they  never  will  be  eor- 
rccted  nor  over  have  the  truth  nmnireN(4itl 
unto  them,     'iliu  only  means  in  likelihiHNl 
to  perHuade  them  that  the  fhN*h'iniMi  wliifh 
they  maintain  are  herefii«*H,  wer«%  llrst  to 
persuade  the  Pojm  who  hath  drrreiMl  them 
to  lie  orthofloxHl,  to  nioJiM  a  eon trnry  iltieree 
that  they  are  heretieul.  Now  although  tliU 
may  be  morally  judged  iti  be  a  matter  of 
inijioRMihility,  y(*t  if  his  Holiness  enuhl  lie 
induced  hereunto),  and  wimid  so  far  ntoop  to 
God^s  trutli  as  to  muku  such  a  deereo,  even 
this  also  could  not  pemuade  thiMii,  so  long 
as  they  hold  that  foundation,    'i'hoy  wouhl 
suy  cither  the  i'ope  wore  not  the  trun  1'o|hi  | 
or  tliat  he  defined  it  not  IM  J'opo,  and  rx 
cathedra;  or  that  by  eooHenting  to  sueli  an 
heretical  decree,  lie  e.eaM«d  ijuioftu'to  Ui  1hi 
Pope ;  or  the  like ;  some  (me  or  other  evasion 
they  would  have  Htill :  but  grant  the  J'opi«*s 
sentence  to  be  fallible,  or  heretical,  whose 
infaUibility  they  hold  as  a  dcK'trine  of  faith, 
yea  as  the  foundation  of  their  faitli,  they 
would  not.     Such  and  so  unconcpierablo 
pertinacy  is  annexed,  and  tluit  essentially, 
to  that  one  position,  that  so  long  as  one 
holds  it  (and  whensoever  ho  ceaseth  to  hold 
it  he  ceaseth  to  be  a  member  of  this  Church) 
there  is  no  possible  means  in  the  world  to 
convict  him,  or  convert  him  to  the  truth.**— 
CBAKAiiTU0Br*8  VigiUuM  DomUtcau,  p.  211. 


WMMMMM^^^^^^^/^M^AA* 


Comequenees  of  the  Pdpe'i  shaking  off  the 
Imperial  Authority. 

**  So  long  as  the  Emperor,  being  Chris« 
tian,  retained  his  dignity  and  imperial  au- 
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thgrltf,  no  heresy  could  long  take  place, 
but  nat  hy  the  Bjaodal  judgement  of  (ecu- 
menical Councils  maturely  suppreased  ;  the 
fnction  of  no  biahop,  no,  not  of  the  Pope, 
being  Able  to  jirerail  iguinst  that  sovereign 
remedy.  But  when  once  Gregory  11., 
Znchary,  and  their  succeeding  Popes  to  Leo 
111,,  hwl  by  most  admirable  and  uneipU- 
cable  fraud  and  subtlety  dipt  the  winga  and 
cut  the  sinews  of  the  Eastern  Empire  { 
tliemaelvea  first  selling  upon  the  greatest 
imrls  of  Italy  by  the  means  of  Pipin,  and 
lEien  erecting  a  new  empire  in  the  West ; 
the  imperial  authority  being  thus  infringed, 
the  Eastern  Emperor  not  daring,  the  West- 
em,  in  r^ard  of  the  late  courtesy  received 
from  the  Pope,  being  not  willing,  and  neither 
of  them  both  being  able  now  to  match  and 
justle  with  the  Pope ;  tliis  which  wiu  the 
great  let  and  impediment  to  the  Pope's 
faction,  and  the  discovering  of  the  Man  of 
Sin,  being  now  removed,  there  wu  no  means 
to  keep  out  of  the  Church  the  heresies 
which  the  Pope  aflected.  Then  the  cata- 
racts of  heresies  being  set  open,  and  the 
depths  of  (he  earth,  nay  of  the  infernal  pit 
being  burst  up,  heresies  ruslied  in,  and 
come  with  a  strong  bond  mto  the  Church ; 
and  those  heretical  doctrines  which  in  six 
hundred  yean  and  more  could  never  get 
head,pasNngudoubtfiil  and  private  opinions 
among  a  few,  and  falling  but  as  a  few  little 
drops  of  rain,  grew  now  unto  such  on  height 
and  outrage,  that  they  became  the  public  and 
decreed  doctrines  in  the  Wcst^sni  Church. 
The  Pope  once  having  found  hie  strenglli 
in  the  cause  of  Images  (wherein  the  first 
trial  was  made  thereof),  no  fancy  nor 
dotage  WW  BO  atisurd  for  which  he  could 
not  after  that  command,  when  be  listed,  the 
judgement  of  a  (jeneml  Council.  Tran- 
substandation.  Proper  Sacrifiees,  the  Idol 
of  the  Mass  (to  which  not  Moloch  nor 
Dual  is  to  be  compared),  their  Purgaturian 
fire,  their  five  new-found  proper  sacra- 
ments, Condignity  of  Works,  yea  Super- 
erogation, and  an  army  of  like  heresies, 
assailed,  and  prevdled  against  the  truth. 
The  Imperial   nutliority  being  laid  in  (be 


dust,  and  trampled  under  the  sole  of  the 
Pope's  foot,  no  means  was  left  to  reatriuo 


Councils  to  do  and  define  ever  what  he 
listed."  —  Cbakaktuosp'b  V^Hut  Dormi- 
tarn,  p.  313. 

Purilana  increased  by  Injudicimu  Opponents. 
"  As  we  could  wish  our  brethren  and 
their  lay  followers,  by  their  uncouth  and 
sometimes  ridiculous  behaviour,  hod  not 
given  profane  persona  too  much  advantage 
to  play  upon  them,  and  through  their  sides 
to  wound  even  Religion  itself;  ao  we  could 
wish  also  (hat  some  men  by  unreaaonable 
and  unjust,  other  some  by  unaeosonable 
and  indiscreet  scoffing  at  ihcm,  hod  not 
given  them  advantage  to  triumph  in  their 
own  innocency,  and  persist  in  their  affected 
obstmacy.  It  cannot  but  be  some  confir- 
mation to  men  in  error,  to  see  men  of  dis- 
solute and  loose  behaviour,  with  much 
eagerness  and  petulancy  and  virulence  to 
speak  against  them.  We  all  know  how 
much  scandal  and  prejudice  it  is  to  a  right 
good  cause,  to  be  either  followed  by  per- 
sons open  to  just  exceptions,  or  mwnlained 
with  slender  and  unaufficicnt  reasons,  or 
prosecuted  with  unseasonable  and  Indis- 
creet violence.  And  I  am  verily  persuaded 
that  as  the  increase  of  Papists  in  some  porta 
of  the  land  bath  occasionally  sprung  (by  a 
kind  !>£  antiperislosis)  from  the  intemperate 
courses  of  their  neighbour  Puritans;  so 
the  increase  of  Puritans  in  many  parts  of 
the  land,  oweth  not  so  much  to  any  sufBci- 
ency  themselves  tonceiYe  in  their  own 
grounds,  OS  to  the  disadvantages  of  some 
profane,  or  scaiidaloug,  or  idle,  or  igno- 
rant, or  indiscreet  opposers."  —  Sahdkk-  . 
son's  Fourteen  Sermoni,  p.  20. 
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Advocates  pleading  a  had  Cavse. 

Bishop  Sandbbsoh  in  one  of  his  Ser- 

(vol.  1,  p.  361)   touches  uiwu  "the 

great  advantage  or  disadvantage  that  uuty 

be  given  to  a  cause,  in  the  pleading,  by  the 
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ardficial  inw"^<tt»o»#  of  a  powerful  orator. 
That  ume/iexammU  PUho,''  he  says,  "*  and 
tmada  medMit  as  some  of  the  old  Heathens 
termed  it,  that  winning  and  persnasiye  fa- 
col^  wluch  dwelleth  in  the  tongues  of 
some  men,  whereby  they  are  able  not  only 
to  work  strongly  upon  the  affections  of  men, 
but  to  arrest  their  judgments  also,  and  to 
incline  them  whether  way  they  please,  is  an 
excellent  endowment  of  nature,  or  rather 
(to  speak  more  properly)  an  excellent  gift 
of  God.  Which  whosoever  hath  received, 
is  by  so  much  the  more  bound  to  be  truly 
thankful  to  him  that  gave  it,  and  to  do 
him  the  best  service  he  can  with  it,  by  how 
much  he  is  enabled  thereby  to  gain  more 
glory  to  Grod,  and  to  do  more  good  to  hu- 
man society  than  most  of  his  brethren  are. 
And  the  good  blessing  of  God  be  upon  the 
heads  of  all  those,  be  they  few  or  many, 
that  use  their  eloquence  aright,  and  employ 
their  talent  in  that  kind  for  the  advance- 
ment of  justice,  the  quelHng  of  oppression, 
the  repressing  and  discountenancing  of 
insolency,  and  the  encouraging  and  pro- 
tecting of  innocency.  But  what  shall  I 
say  then  of  those,  be  they  many  or  few, 
that  abuse  the  gracefulness  of  their  elocu- 
tion (good  speakers,  but  to  ill  purposes)  to 
enchant  the  ears  of  an  easy  magistrate  with 
the  charms  of  a  fluent  tongue,*  or  to  cast 
a  mist  before  the  eyes  of  a  weak  jury,  as 
jugglers  make  sport  with  country  people ; 
to  make  white  seem  black,  or  black  seem 
white ;  or  setting  a  fiur  varnish  upon  a  rot- 
ten post,  and  a  smooth  gloss  upon  a  coarse 
cloth ;  as  Protagoras  sometimes  boasted  that 
he  could  make  a  bad  cause  good  when  he 
listed?  By  which  means  judgement  is  per- 
verted, the  hands  of  violence  and  robbery 
strengthened,  the  edge  of  the  sword  of  jus- 
tice abated,  great  offenders  acquitted,  gra- 
cious and  virtuous  men  molested  and  in- 
jured. I  know  not  what  fitter  reward  to 
wish  them  for  their  pernicious  eloquence, 
as  their  best  deserved  fee,  than  to  remit 
them  over  to  what  David  hath  assigned 
them  (Ps.  120) :  *  What  reward  shall  be 
given,  or  done,  unto  thee,  O  thou  false 


tongue  P     Even  mighty  and  sharp  arrows, 
with  hot  burning  coals  1  *  ** 


«^A^«^>M/NA^M^^M^^A^AM 


Whjf  90  tittich  woM  retained  at  the  ReformaHan. 

**  I  BXLiBVB,**  says  Sandbbsoh,  '*  all  those 
men  will  be  found  much  mistaken,  who 
either  measure  the  Protestant  religion  by 
an  opposition  to  Popery,  or  account  all  Po- 
pery that  is  taught  or  practised  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Our  godly  forefathers 
to  whom  (under  God)  we  owe  the  purity 
of  our  religion,  and  some  of  whom  laid 
down  their  lives  for  the  defence  of  the 
same,  were,  sure,  of  another  mind,  if  we 
may  from  what  they  did,  judge  what  they 
thought.  They  had  no  purpose  (nor  had 
they  any  warrant)  to  set  up  a  new  religion, 
but  to  reform  the  old,  by  purging  it  from 
those  innovations  which  on  tract  of  time 
(some  sooner,  some  later)  had  mingled  with 
it,  and  corrupted  it  both  in  the  doctrine 
and  worship.  According  to  this  purpose 
they  produced,  without  constraint  or  preci- 
pitancy, freely  and  advisedly,  as  in  peace- 
able times,  and  brought  their  intentions  to 
a  happy  end,  as  by  the  result  thereof  con- 
tained in  the  articles  and  liturgy  of  our 
Church,  and  the  prefaces  thereunto,  doth 
fully  appear.  From  hence  chiefly,  as  I  con- 
ceive, we  are  to  take  our  best  scantling, 
whereby  to  judge  what  is,  and  what  is  not, 
to  be  esteemed  popery.  All  those  doctrines 
then  held  by  the  modem  Church  of  Rome, 
which  are  either  contrary  to  the  written 
word  of  God,  or  bal  superadded  therermto, 
as  necessary  points  of  faith  to  be  of  all 
Christians  believed  under  pain  of  damna- 
tion ;  and  all  those  superstitions  used  in 
the  worship  of  Grod,  which  either  are  un- 
lawful as  being  contrary  to  the  Word ;  or 
being  not  contrary,  and  therefore  arbitrary 
and  indifferent,  are  made  essentials,  and  im- 
posed as  necessary  parts  of  worship :  these 
are,  as  I  take  it,  the  things  whereunto  the 
name  of  popery  doth  properly  and  peculi- 
arly belong.  But  as  for  the  ceremonies 
used  in  the  Church  of  Rome  which  the 
Church  of  England  at  ^e  Reformation 
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thought  fit  to  retiuD,  not  na  esscntiul  or  ne- 
cetnxj  part*  of  God'e  service,  but  only  as 
acwleiital  and  mutable  circumstancea  at* 
lading  the  Buue,  for  order,  comelineaa  and 
edification's  aake ;  bow  these  should  deserve 
tbu  natne  of  popish  I  bo  little  understaod, 
that  I  profess  I  do  not  yet  see  any  reason 
why,  if  (he  Church  had  then  thought  fit  to 
have  retained  aome  other  of  those  which 
i  then  laid  aside,  she  might  not  have 
lawfiilly  BO  done ;  or  why  the  ihici^s  so  re- 
tained should  have  been  accounted  popish. 
The  pUin  truth  is  this :  the  Church  of 
England  meant  to  make  use  of  her  liberty 
and  the  lawful  power  she  had  (as  bU  tbe 
churches  of  Christ  have,  or  ought  to  have) 
of  ordering  ecuieiiuBticftl  affairs  here ;  yet 
to  do  it  with  so  much  prudence  and  mo- 
deration, that  the  world  might  see  by  what 
was  laid  aside  that  she  acknowledged  no 
subjection  to  the  Sec  of  Itomc ;  and  by 
whittwns  retained,  that  she  did  not  secede 
Irom  the  Church  of  Rome  out  of  any  ipirit 
of  contradiction,  but  aa  necessitated  there- 
unto for  the  maintenance  of  her  just  liberty. 
The  number  of  ceremonies  was  also  then 
very  great,  and  thereby  burdensome,  and 
so  the  DuiDber  thought  fit  to  be  lessoned. 
But  for  the  choice  which  should  be  kept  and 
which  not,  that  was  wholly  in  her  power  and 
her  discretion." — Prefact  to  FowUen 


I!' 


The  WorthUta  Poor. 

"  Not  every  one  that  begs  is  poor ;  not 

every  one  thatwanteth  is  poor;  not  every 

one  that  is  poor,  is  poor  indeed.     They  are 

the  poor  whom  we  private  men  in  charity, 

and  you  that  are  magistrates  in  justice, 

stand  bound  to  relieve,  who  are  old,  or  im- 

poteot  and  unable  to  work ;   or  in   theae 

hard  and  depopulating  times  [1G23]   arc 

willing,  but  cannot  be  set  on  work ;  or  have 

a  greater  charge  upon  them  than  con  be 

untained  by  their  work.    These  and  such 

these  are  the  poor  indeed;   let  us  all  be 

good  to  such  as  these.    Be  we  that  are  pri- 

aa  brethren  to  these  poor  ones, 

and  shew  them  mercj;    be  you  that  ore 


magistTateB  aa  fathers  to  these  poor  ones, 
and  do  them  justice.  But  as  for  those  idle 
Btubborn  professed  wanderers,  that  can  and 
may  and  wiU  not  work,  and  under  the 
and  habit  of  poverty  rob  the  poor  Indeed  of 
our  alms  and  their  muntenance,  let  us  hard- 
en  our  hearts  against  them,  and  not  give  to 
them  ;  do  you  execute  the  severity  of  the 
law  upon  them,  and  not  spore  them.  'It  is 
St.  Paul's  order, — nay  it  is  the  ordinance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  we  should  all  put 
to  an  helpbg  hand  to  see  it  kept,  he  that 
win  not  labour  iel  Aim  noteat.  These  ulcers 
and  drones  of  the  coounonweattb  arc  ill 
worthy  of  any  honest  man's  alms,  of  any 
good  miigletrate's  protection."  —  Sakdek- 
bob's  Fourteen  Sermona,  p.  lOT. 


DilKJiteri  and  James  the  Second. 
"  —  The  late  King,  for  reasons  obvious 
and  evident  enough,  was  pleased  to  issue 
out  a  free  t«leratJon  to  all  his  loving  sub- 
jectsof  what  persuasion  soever;  and  though 
the  Dissenters,  if  they  bad  but  half  the  un- 
derstanding of  a  humble-bee,  might  have 
easily  perceived  the  drift  and  meaning  of 
that  indulgence,  yet  they  cither  really  were, 
or  what  is  full  as  stupid,  pretended  to  be 
altogether  insensible  of  the  design.  Tou 
cannot  imagine  how  dutifully  they  swallow- 
ed this  bait,  though  it  scarce  served  to  co- 
ver the  hook.  Every  Gazette  was  so  crowd- 
ed with  the  fulsome  addresses,  that  a  man, 
unless  he  had  a  particular  interest  at  court, 
could  scarce  pruvMl  to  get  a  strayed  horse, 
or  a  deserting  prentice,  into  the  adver- 
tisements. You'd  almost  have  sworn  it 
hail  runed  compliments  for  a  twelvemonth 
together,  as  Livy  says  it  riuned  stones  ' 
fore  the  Funic  war ;  and  such  indeed  these 
compliments  were,  for  they  proved  is  fatal 
to  the  deluded  prince,  as  the  brickbats  did 
to  St.  Stephen.  No  young  flattering  cos- 
comb  ever  desired  his  mistress  after  so  pro- 
digal a  rate ;  no  hungry  poet  ever  squan- 
dered away  so  much  nauseous  flattery  and 
rhetoric  upon  a  liberal  patron,  as  ihcy  did 
upon  the  liberal  monarch  for  his  no-gift  of 
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toler»dcni.  In  short,  if  they  had  had  all 
Arabia  in  their  hands,  it  would  not  have 
furnished  them  with  incense  enough  upon 
this  oocasion.  By  their  frequent  corres- 
pondence with  the  other  party,  they  were 
got  into  their  dialect,  and  so  talked  of  no- 
thing else  but  oblations  and  sacrifices.  And 
what  were  those  sacrifices  P  £yen  those 
goodly  things  called  Liyes  and  Fortunes.** 
— Thoxas  Bbowii*8  Dialogues^  p.  287. 


«^^/»^<'^M^^<»V^^^^WV^ 


Consequence  of  requiring  Scripture  AiUho' 
ritjf/or  Everything. 

^  When  this  gi^p  was  once  opened,  *  What 
command  have  you  in  scripture,  or  what 
example*  for  this  or  that  ? '  una  Eurusque 
Notusque ;  it  was  like  the  opening  of  Pan- 
dora's box,  or  the  Trojan  horse.  As  if  all 
had  been  let  loose,  swarms  of  sectaries  of 
all  sorts  broke  in,  and  as  the  frogs  and 
lice  in  Egypt,  overspread  the  face  of  the 
land.  Not  so  only,  but  (as  often  it  hap- 
peneth)  these  young  striplings  soon  out- 
stript  their  leaders,  and  that  upon  their  own 
I  ground ;  leaving  those  many  parasangs  be- 
I  hind  them,  who  had  first  showed  them  the 
way  and  made  entrance  for  them.  For  as 
those  said  to  others.  What  command  or  ex- 
ample have  you  for  kneeling  at  the  com- 
munion f  for  wearing  a  surplice,  &c.  ?  for 
Lord  Bishops  ?  for  a  penned  Liturgy  ?  for 
keeping  holy  days,  &c.  ?  and  there  stopt ; 
so  these  to  them,  Where  are  your  Lay 
Plresbyters,  your  Classes,  &c.  to  be  found  in 
scripture?  where  your  Steeple  Houses? 
your  National  Church  ?  your  Tithes  and 
Mortuaries?  your  Infant  Sprinklings?  nay, 
where  your  Metre  Psalms  ?  your  two  Sa- 
craments? your  observing  a  weekly  Sab- 
bath ?  (for  so  far,  I  find,  they  are  gone,  and 
how  much  farther  I  know  not,  already,  and 
how  much  farther  they  will  hereafter,  for 
erranti  nuUus  terminus,  God  only  knoweth). 
Shew  us,  say  they,  a  command  or  example 
for  them  in  scripture. 

Pugerunt  trepidi  vera  et  manifesta  lo- 

quentem 
Stoicida;.  Juv,  Sat.  2. 


Thus  do  these  pay  them  home  in  their 
own  metal ;  and  how  the  pay  can  be  ho- 
nestly refused,  till  they  order  their  mintage 
better,  I  yet  imderstand  not.** — SAioam- 
80ii*s  Pre/ace  to  hie  Sermons. 


^^^A^^^^^N^^^^^^^^W^^Mfc 


Want  of  Charity  in  Puritans  and  Papists. 

'*  Mabvsl  not  that  I  call  them  brethren, 
though  they  will  by  no  means  own  us  as 
such;  the  more  unjust  and  imcharitable 
they.  And  in  this  imcharitableness  (such 
a  coincidence  there  is  sometimes  of  ex- 
tremes) the  Separatists  and  the  Romanists, 
consequently  to  their  otherwise  most  dis- 
tant principles,  do  fully  agree ;  like  Sam- 
son's foxes  tied  together  by  the  tails  to  set 
all  on  fire,  although  their  faces  look  quite 
contrary  ways.  But  we  envy  not  either 
these  or  those  their  uncharitableness,  nor 
may  we  imitate  them  therein.  But  as  the  Or- 
thodox Fathers  did  the  wayward  Donatists 
then,  so  we  hold  it  our  duty  now,  to  accotmt 
these  our  imcharitable  brethren  (as  well  of 
the  one  sort  as  of  the  other)  our  brethren 
still,  whether  they  will  thank  us  for  it  or  no ; 
velint,  nolint,  fratres  sunt.  These  our  bre- 
thren, I  say,  of  the  Separation  are  so  vio- 
lent and  peremptory  in  unchurching  all 
the  world  but  themselves,  that  they  thrust 
and  pen  up  the  whole  flock  of  Chnst  in  a 
far  narrower  pingle  than  ever  the  Donatists 
did ;  concluding  the  Conununion  of  Saints 
within  the  compass  of  a  private  parlour  or 
two  in  Amsterdam. 

*^  And  it  were  much  to  be  wbhed,  that 
some  in  our  own  Church,  who  have  not  yet 
directly  denied  us  to  be  their  brethren,  had 
not  some  of  the  leaven  of  this  partiality 
hidden  in  their  breasts.  They  woidd  hardly 
else  be  so  much  swelled  up  with  an  high 
opinion  of  themselves,  nor  so  much  soured 
in  their  affections  towards  their  brethren, 
as  they  bewray  themselves  to  be,  by  using 
the  terms  of  brotherhood,  of  profession,  of 
Christianity,  the  Communion  of  Saints,  the 
Oodly  Party,  and  the  like,  as  titles  of  dis- 
tinction to  difference  some  few  in  the  Church 
(a  disaffected  party  to  the  government  and 
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ceremonies)  from  the  rest.  Aj  if  all  but 
tbemielrcs  were  scarce  to  b«  owned  cilher 
aa  brethren,  or  pro/euort,  or  Chriitiam,  or 
Saijtli,  or  GotUg  men.  ^Vl]o  knowetb  of 
what  ill  congcqueoce  the  usage  of  fuch  ap- 
propriating and  distinctive  titles  (that  aoond 
so  like  the  Pharisee's  '  I  am  holier  than 
thou,'  and  warp  bo  much  towards  a  sepa- 
ration) mnj  prove,  and  what  evil  effects 
thejr  maj  produce  in  future  ?  But  how- 
ever it  is  not  well  done  in  any  of  ua  in 
the  meantime,  to  ttHie  up  new  forms  snd 
phrases,  and  to  accustom  ourselves  to  a 
garb  of  speaking  in  Scripture  language,  but 
in  a  dilTerent  notion  from  that  wherein  the 
Scriptures  understand  it-  I  may  not,  I 
couDOt  judge  anj  man's  heart ;  but  truly  to 
me  it  scemeth  scarce  a  possible  thing  for 
any  mim  that  appropriateth  the  name  of 
brethren  (or  any  of  those  other  titles  of  the 
same  extent)  to  some  part  only  of  the 
Christian  Church,  to  fulfil  our  Apostle's 
precept  here  of  lacing  the  brolherhaod,  ae- 
uording  to  the  true  meaning  thereof;  for 
whom  he  laheth  not  in,  he  must  needs  leave 
out." — Sandbbsoh's  Sermoui,  p.  63,  preach- 
ed in  1633. 

CoT^omiing  Puritan*. 
"  Those  of  the  Separation,"  sajs  San- 
DBBSOV  (Sermons,  vol.  1,  p.  )fl7),  "  must 
needs  think  very  joUily  of  themselves,  and 
their  own  singular  way,  when  they  shall 
find  those  very  grounds  whereon  they  have 
raised  the'u'  schism,  to  be  so  stoutly  plead- 
ed for  by  some  who  arc  yet  content  to 
hold  a  kind  of  communion  with  us.  Truly 
I  could  wish  it  were  sufficiently  considercil 
by  those  whom  it  bo  nearly  concemL-tb  (for 
my  own  part,  I  must  conftms,  I  could  never 
be  able  to  cmprehend  it),  with  what  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  conscience  any  man  can 
hold  those  principles  without  the  mainte- 
nance whereof  there  can  be  nothing  c»- 
louralily  pretended  for  inconfomtity  in 
point  of  Ceremony  and  Church  Govern- 
ment, and  yel  not  admit  of  such  conclu- 
sions naturally  issuing  thence,  as  will  ne- 
cessarily enforce  an  utfer  separation.      I'tc 


ntando,  sailh  our  Saviour,  Woe  unto 
world  because  of  offences  I  It  is  one  of 
the  great  trials  wherewith  it  is  the  gouil 
pleasure  of  God  to  exercise  the  faith  and 
patience  of  his  servants  whilst  they  live  o 
the  eartb,  that  there  will  be  divisions  and 
offences  i  and  they  must  abide  it.  But  nr 
homini  though  j  —  without  repentance,  woe 
to  the  man  by  whom  the  occauon  comelh! 
Much  have  they  to  answer  for  the  while, 
that  cannot  keep  themselves  quiet  when 
they  ought  and  might ;  but  by  resllcsB  [ 
vocations  trouble  both  themselves  and 
others,  to  the  great  pngudice  and  grief  of 
their  brethren,  but  advantage  and  rejoicing 
of  the  common  enemy."  . 


Uie  of  Drrami. 

"  TiiBBB  is  to  be  made,"  snys  Bisiior 
SiNnEBBOH,  "  a  lawful,  yea  and  a  very  pro- 
fitable use,  even  of  our  ordinary  dreams, 
andof  the  observing  thereof;  and  that  both 
in  physic  and  divinity.  Not  at  all  by  fore- 
telling particulars  of  things  to  come;  but 
by  taking  from  them,  among  other  things, 
some  reasonable  conjectures  in  the  gene- 
ral, of  the  present  estate  both  of  our  bodies 
and  souls.  Of  our  bodies  first:  for  si 
the  predominancy  of  cholra-,  bloo>l,  phlegm, 
and  melancholy,  (la  also  the  differences  of 
strength  and  health,  and  diseases  and  dis- 
tempers, either  by  diet  or  passion,  or  other- 
wise, do  cause  impressions  of  different  forms 
in  the  fancy,  our  ordinary  dreams  may  be 
a  good  help  to  lead  us  into  those  discove- 
ries ;  both  in  time  of  health,  what  our  na- 
tural couBlitution,  complection  and  tem- 
perature is ;  and  in  times  of  sickness,  from 
the  rauknesB  and  tyranny  of  which  of  llie 
humours  the  malady  springcth.  And  as  of 
our  bodies,  so  of  our  souls  too.  For  sine 
our  dreams,  for  the  moat  part,  look  the  snm 
way  which  our  freest  thoughts  incline ;  a 
the  voluptuous  beast  dreumeth  moat  of  plea 
eure$,  the  covetous  wretch  most  of  profits, 
and  the  proud  or  ambitious  most  of  pruses, 
preferments,  or  revenge ;  the  observing  of 
our  ordinary  dreams  may  be  of  good  use  for 
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m  onto  tiitt  duoorery,  which  of  these  three 
k  our  littler  Sin  (for  unto  one  of  the 
tiiree  eivery  other  sin  is  reduced),  the  lust  of 
Ibe  teh,  the  Inst  of  the  e jes,  or  the  pride 
oflift.**— uPow««i  Serwwm,  p.  324. 


^•MMMn^AMM^«<WW^«WWV 


Papid  mtd  Ihaikm  Doctrines. 

—  Ufoh  this  point  we  dare  boldlj  join 
with  our  clamorous  adyersaries  on 
hand,  Papists  I  mean,  and  Discipli- 
narians, who  do  both,  so  loudly,  but  un- 
jostlj,  accuse  us  and  our  religion ;  they,  as 
carnal  and  licentious ;  these,  as  popish  and 
■nperstttions.  As  Elijah  once  said  to  the 
Baalites,  *  That  God  that  answercth  by  fire, 
let  him  be  God,*  so  may  we  say  to  either  of 
both,  and  when  we  have  said  it,  not  fear  to 
put  it  to  a  fiur  trial,  *  That  church  whose 
doctrine,  confession  and  worship  is  most 
according  to  Godliness,  let  that  be  the 
Church.*  As  for  our  accusers,  if  there  were 
no  more  to  be  instanced  in  but  that  one 
cursed  position  alone  wherein  (notwith- 
standing their  disagreements  otherwise) 
they  both  consent ;  that  lawful  sorereigns 
may  be  by  their  subjects  resisted,  and  arms 
taken  up  agunst  them,  for  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion ;  it  were  enough  to  make  good  the 
challenge  against  them  both.  Which  is 
such  a  notorious  piece  of  ungodliness  as  no 
man,  that  either  feareth  God  or  king  as  he 
ought  to  do,  can  speak  of,  or  think  of,  with- 
out detestation ;  and  is  certainly  (if  either 
St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul,  those  two  great 
apostles,  understood  themselves)  a  branch 
rather  of  that  other  great  mystery  (2  Thes. 
iL),  the  mystery  of  Iniquity,  than  of  the 
great  mystery  here  in  the  text,  the  mystery 
of  Godliness.  There  is  not  that  point  in 
all  Popery  besides  (to  my  understanding) 
that  maketh  it  savour  so  strongly  of  Anti- 
christ, as  this  one  dangerous  and  desperate 
point  of  Jesuitism  doth :  wherein  yet  those 
men  that  are  ever  bawling  against  our  cere- 
monies and  service  as  ALtichristian,  do  so 
deeply  and  wretchedly  symbolize  with  them. 
The  Lord  be  judge  between  them  and 
us,  whether  our  Service  or  their  Doctrine 


be  the  more  Antichristian !  ** — Sahdxbsoii's 
Sermons^  vol.  1,  p.  189. 


^^AA^^AAMM^\^^MMM^W^ 


Advantage  given  to  IrreUgiatu  Scoffers  2y 
<fte  Pitritans. 

**  — r  Men  that  have  wit  enough,  and  to 
spare,  but  no  more  religion  than  will  serve 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  reach  of  the  laws, 
when  they  see  such  men  as  pretend  most  to 
holiness,  to  run  into  such  extravagant  opi- 
nions and  practises  as  in  the  judgment  of 
any  understanding  men  are  manifestly  ri- 
diculous, they  cannot  hold  but  their  wits 
will  be  working ;  and  whilst  they  play  upon 
them,  and  make  themselves  sport  enough 
therewithal,  it  shall  go  hard  but  they  will 
have  one  fling  among,  even  at  the  power  of 
religion  too.  Even  as  the  Stoics  of  old, 
though  they  stood  mainly  for  virtue,  yet 
because  they  did  it  in  such  an  uncouth  and 
rigid  way  as  seemed  to  be  repugnant  not 
only  to  the  manners  of  men,  but  almost  to 
common  sense  also,  they  gave  occasion  to 
the  wits  of  those  times,  under  a  colour  of 
making  themselves  merry  with  the  para- 
doxes of  the  Stoics,  to  laugh  even  true  vir- 
tue itself  out  of  cotmtenance.** — Sakdsk- 
sor's  Sermons^  voL  1,  p.  221. 


^^A/^v^^^^^/^|'«^/s>v^>«^«^A/ 


Itinercmt  PurUans. 


*<  Thb  consciousness  of  an  ill  cause,**  says 
Sanbebsoh,  ^  unable  to  support  itself  by 
the  strength  of  its  own  goodness,  driveth 
the  worldling  to  seek  to  hold  it  up  by 
his  art,  industry,  and  such  like  other  as- 
sistances; like  a  ruinous  house,  ready  to 
drop  down,  if  it  be  not  shored  up  with 
props,  or  stayed  with  buttresses.  You  may 
observe  it  in  law-suits;  the  worser  cause 
ever  the  better  solicited.  An  honest  man 
that  desircth  but  to  keep  his  own,  trusteth 
to  the  equity  of  his  cause,  hopeth  that  will 
carry  when  it  oometh  to  hearing ;  and  so  he 
retaineth  council,  giveth  them  information 
and  instructions  in  the  case,  getteth  his 
witnesses  ready,  and  then  thinketh  he  need 
trouble  himself  no  farther.     But  a  crafty 
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companion  that  thinketh  to  put  aoother  be- 
Biile  his  right,  will  not  reet  so  contcDt ;  but 
he  will  be  dealing  with  the  jury  fjMirhnpti  gi^t 
one  padct  for  his  turn),  tampering  with  the 
witnesses,  tempting  the  judge  himself,  it 
may  be,  with  a  letter,  or  a  bribe ;  he  will 
leave  no  stone  unmoved,  do  likel;  mcom, 
how  indirect  soever,  iinuttempted,  to  get 
[he  better  of  the  day,  and  to  cast  his  ad-. 
versoTy.  You  may  obaerre  it  likewise  in 
church  affttira.  A  regular  minister  sitteth 
quietly  at  home,  followeth  his  study,  doth 
hia  duly  in  his  own  cure,  and  tcachcth  his 
people  truly  and  faithfully  to  do  theirs ; 
Iteepeth  himself  within  his  own  stntion,  and 
meddleth  no  farther.  But  schiEmatical  spi- 
rits arc  more  pragmatical  j  they  will  not 
be  contained  within  thdr  own  circle,  but 
must  be  flying  out ;  a\XoTpi6criaairoi,they 
must  have  an  oar  in  every  boat ;  oFTcring, 
jea  thmsdng  themselves  into  every  pulpit, 
before  they  be  sent  for;  running  from  town 
to  town,  fi^m  house  to  house,  that  they  may 
scatter  the  seeds  of  leditton  and  supersti- 
tion at  every  table  and  in  every  comer. 
And  all  this  (so  wise  are  diej  in  tbexr  ge- 
neradon)  to  serve  their  own  belly,  and  to 
make  a  prey  of  thdr  poor  seduced  proae- 
lyies;  forby  this  means  the  people  fall  unto 
Uiem,  and  thereout  enck  they  no  small  ad- 
vantage."— SAitDXBSon's  Sermon*,  vol.  1,  p. 


L 


Phytic,  Law,  and  Divinity. 
"  Wb  may  puzzle  ourwives,"  saya  San- 
DEasoif,  "  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  dive 
into  the  mysteries  of  all  arta  and  sciences, 
especially  tngulph  ourselves  deep  in  the 
studies  of  those  three  highest  professions  of 
Physic,  Law,  and  Divinity ;  for  Physic, 
search  into  the  writings  of  Hippocrates, 
Galen  and  the  Methodists,  of  Avicea  and  the 
Emperics,  of  Paracelsus  and  the  Chemists  j 
for  Law,  wrestle  through  the  large  bodies 
of  both  laws  civil  and  canon,  with  the  vast 
tomes  of  Glosses,  Repertories,  Responses 
and  Commentaries  thereon,  and  take  in  the 
Reports  and  Year-books  of  our  Common 
Law  to  boot ;  for  Divinity,  get  through  a 


course  of  Councils,  Fathers,  Schoolmi 
Casuists,  Expositors,  Controvcrsers  of  all 
sorts  and  sects  :  when  all  is  done,  after 
much  weariness  to  the  flesh,  and  (in  com- 
parison hereof)  little  satisfaction  to  the 
mind  (for  the  more  knowledge  we  gain  by 
all  this  travel,  the  more  we  discern  our  own 
ignorance,  and  thereby  but  increase  our 
own  sorrow),  the  short  of  all  is  this ;  and 
when  I  liave  said  it,  I  have  done ;  you  shall 
evermore  €nd,  try  it  when  you  will, 

Temperance  the  best  Physic, 

Patience  the  best  Law, 

A  Good  Conscience  the  bust  Divinity." 
SiSDKBsos's  Sermoiu,  vol.  1,  p.  189. 


Change  in  the  Ditaenieri. 
"  Theke  are  none  of  the  Dissenters,"  says 
Thomas  Bbowh,  "  that  make  any  tolcrahle 
pretence  to  their  ancient  austerity  but  the 
Quakers,  and  even  they  begin  to  decline  by 
degrees  from  their  primitive  institution. 
They  still  make  a  shift  to  retain  their  dis- 
tinguishmg  garb,  their  little  cravats,  broad- 
brimm'd  hats,  short  hair,  and  coats  without 
pockets  before.  But  as  for  the  rest  of  the 
SepnratiBts,  they  have  clearly  lost  all  their 
ear-marks.  You  may  meet  with  twenty 
and  twenty  of  "em  in  the  streets,  and  yet 
not  be  able  to  distinguish  'em  from  the 
profane  part  of  mankind  by  any  exterior 
appearances.  And  to  say  the  truth,  their 
forefathers  are  to  be  biWed  for  it :  they 
wore  their  hypocrisy,  as  they  say  a  'Welsh- 
man wears  a  ahirt,  till  it  dropt  off  from  their 
shoulders.  Theydidnotleavehjpocriay,but 
hypocrisy  loft  Uiem." — DiaUguet, 


Difftrt 


Rtligioia  Opii 
for  Irreligion. 
"  Theke  are  men  in  the  world  (who 
think  themselves  no  babes  neither)  so 
deeply  possest  with  a  spirit  of  Atheism, 
that  though  they  will  be  of  any  religion 
(in  shew)  to  serve  their  turns  ancl  comply 
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irtth  the  timeflf  yet  they  are  resolved  to  be 
(indeed)  of  none,  till  all  men  be  agreed  of 
one ;  wluch  yet  nerer  was,  nor  is  ever  like 
to  be.  A  resohition  no  less  desperate  for 
the  son],  if  not  rather  much  more,  than  it 
would  be  for  the  body,  if  a  man  should  vow 
he  would  nerer  eat  till  all  the  clocks  in  the 
oty  should  strike  twelve  together.  If  we 
look  into  the  large  volumes  that  have  been 
written  by  Philosophers,  Lawyers,  and  Phy- 
sicians, we  shall  find  the  greatest  part  of 
them  spent  in  disputations,  and  in  the  re- 
citing and  confuting  of  one  another's  opi- 
nions. And  we  allow  them  so  to  do,  with- 
out prejudice  to  their  respective  profes- 
sions; albeit  they  be  conversant  about 
things  measurable  by  sense,  or  reason. 
Only  in  Divinity  great  offence  is  taken  at 
the  multitude  of  controversies;  wherein 
yet  difference  of  opinions  is  by  so  much 
more  tolerable  than  in  other  sciences,  by 
how  much  the  things  about  which  we  are 
conversant  are  of  a  more  sublime,  mysteri- 
ous, and  incomprehensible  nature  than  are 
those  of  other  sciences.** — Saiidebson's 
SemunUf  vol.  1,  p.  182. 

Abtue  ofScriptttsre  by  those  who  require  there 
a  Warrant  for  Everything. 

^  All  Errors,  Sects,  and  Heresies,  as 
they  are  mixed  with  some  inferior  truths  to 
make  them  the  more  passable  to  others,  so 
do  they  usually  owe  their  original  to  some 
eminent  truths  either  misunderstood  or  mls- 
i^lied,  whereby  they  become  the  less  dis- 
cernible to  their  own  teachers :  whence  it 
is  that  such  teachers  both  deceive  and  are 
deceived.  To  apply  this,  then,  to  the  busi- 
ness in  hand.  There  is  a  most  sound  and 
eminent  truth,  justly  maint^ed  in  our 
own,  and  other  Reformed  Churches,  con- 
cerning the  perfection  and  sufficiency  of  the 
holy  Scriptures ;  which  is  to  be  understood 
of  the  revelation  of  supernatural  truths, 
and  the  substanti'als  of  God*s  worship,  and 
the  advancing  of  moral  and  civil  duties  to 
a  more  sublime  and  spiritual  height  by  di- 
recting them  to  a  more  noble  end,  and  ex- 


acting performance  of  them  in  a  holy  man- 
ner ;  but  without  any  purpose  thereby  to 
exclude  the  belief  of  what  is  otherwise 
reasonable,  or  the  practise  of  what  is  pru- 
dential. This  orthodox  truth  hath,  by  an 
unhappy  misunderstanding,  proved  that 
great  stone  of  offence,  whereat  all  our  late 
Sectaries  have  stumbled.  Upon  this  foun- 
dation (as  they  had  laid  it)  began  our  An- 
ti-Ceremonians  first  to  raise  their  so  often 
renewed  models  of  reformation :  but  they 
had  fijrst  transformed  it  into  quite  another 
thing;  by  them  perhaps  mistaken  for  the 
same,  but  really  as  distant  from  it  as  false- 
hood from  truth ;  to  wit  this,  that  nothing 
might  lawfully  he  done  or  used  in  the  Churches 
of  Christy  unless  there  were  either  command  or 
example  for  it  in  ^  Scriptures :  whence  they 
inferred  that  whatsoever  had  been  otherwise 
done  or  used,  was  to  be  cast  out  as  popish, 
antichristian,  and  superstitious.  This  is  that 
unsound  corrupt  principle  whereof  I  spake ; 
that  root  of  bitterness,  whose  stem  in  pro- 
cess of  time  hath  brought  forth  all  Uiese 
numerous  branches  of  sects  and  heresies, 
wherewith  this  sinful  nation  is  now  so  much 
pestered.** — SANDEBSoif*s  PMeface  to  his  Ser^ 
mons. 


^WVWVS^A/VWW^^^«V^«^ 


Advantage  given  by  the  Puritans  to  the 
Papists. 

**  I  BESEECH  them,**  says  Sandebson,  '*to 
consider,  whither  that  dfurpla  rrJQ  dvOoX' 
Kijg  which  many  times  marreth  a  good  busi- 
ness, hath  carried  them ;  and  how  mightily 
(though  unwittingly,  and  I  verily  believe, 
most  of  them  unwillingly)  they  promote 
the  interest  of  Rome,  wlulst  they  do  with 
very  great  violence  (but  not  with  equal 
prudence)  oppose  against  it ;  so  verifying 
that  of  the  historian  poet  spoken  in  another 
case, 

Omnia  dot  qui  Justa  negat — Lucan. 

I  mean  in  casting  out  not  Ceremonies  only, 
but  Episcopacy  also,  and  Liturgy  and  Fes- 
tivals, out  of  the  Church,  as  Popish  and  An- 
tichristian,— Hoc  Ithacus  veUt  If  any  of 
these  things  be  otherwise  guilty,  and  de- 
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lerve  snch  a  relegfttion  upon  any  other  tc- 
Gount  (which  jet  is  more  thtm  I  know), 
brewell  the;  I  But  to  be  sent  awa;  pack- 
ing barelj  apoti  this  tcore,  that  the;  are 
Pc^i^  and  AndtihTistiaii,  thii  bringeth  in 
mcb  a  plentiful  barvett  of  proaeljtet  to  the 
Jemiit,  that  be  doth  not  now,  ai  formerl;, 
gaadert  I'nAw  et  in  mm,  laugh  in  his  tleeve, 
aa  we  taj,  bnt  yvfivS  rij  *tfa\f,  openl; 
and  in  the  face  of  the  ran  trioDiph  glo- 
rioiulj,  and  in  ererj  pamphlet  proclaim  hii 
victories  to  the  world.  If  yon  shall  aa; 
that  the  scandal  is  taiat  hy  hitn,  not  give* 
by  ;on,  it  is,  to  all  but  yourselTes,  aa  much 
as  nothing,  whilst  the  contrarj  ii  demon- 
strable, and  that  there  is  in  these  tctj  pre- 
tensions, a  proper,  and  as  I  ma;  sa;,  a  na- 
tural tendenc;  to  prodnce  snch  effects  as 
we  see  to  have  ensned  tberenpon."  —  Sab- 
psaaoH'a  Frtfaet  to  kii  ~ 


"  Orb  Ur.  Stophens,'  a  Ponltr;  aatbor, 
Ter;  lat«l;  proposed  to  the  Parliament,  to 
have  the  b^iinaing  or  pledging  of  a  health, 
punished  with  the  same  penalt;  whirh  he 
sets  upon  swearing,  which  it  the  precise 
ram  of  tweat;  thillingi;  and  in  caseof  dis- 
abilitj,  to  have  those  notorious  offenders 
put  in  the  stocks  and  wliipt.  So  likewise, 
for  an;  one  that  should  presume  to  keep  an 
organ  in  a  public  house,  to  be  fined  SOI.  and 
made  uncapable  of  being  an  Aledraper  for 
the  future.  But  Mr.  Stephens  did  not 
think  this  punishment  was  sofBcient'  for 
'em ;  so  he  humbl;  requested  to  have  them 
excommunicated  into  the  bargiun,  and  not 
to  be  absolved  without  doing  public  pe- 
nance."— Thomas  Bkowm's  Dialagua,  p. 
397.  

Amtada  and  Ompmoder  PM. 

"  Two  great  deliverances  in  the  memor; 

of  man;  of  tii,"  sajv  Sahsbbsom,  preaching 


■  Reflaetiraia  upon  the  MtsearriuM  of  the 
NaT;.  —  Printed  by  J.  Harris. 


in  1624,  "  bath  God  in  his  singular  mere; 
wrought  for  us  of  this  land ;  Buch  as  I  think, 
take  both  together,  no  Christian  age  or 
land  can  parallel :  one  formerl;  from  a  fo- 
reign invasion  abroad ;  another  since  that 
from  a  hellish  conapirac;  at  home ;  both 
such  as  we  would  all  have  thought,  when 
the;  were  done,  should  never  have  been 
forgotten.  And  ;et,  aa  if  this  were  Terra 
Oblivionu,  the  Und  where  all  things  are 
forgotten,  how  doth  the  memory  of  them 
fade  awaj,  and  the;  bj  little  and  little  grow 
into  forgetfulness  I  We  have  lived  to  see 
88  almost  quite  forgotten,  and  buried  in  a 
perpetual  smneat;  (God  be  bless'd  who 
bath  graciously  prevented  what  we  feared 
herein !).  God  grant  that  we,  nor  ours, 
ever  live  to  see  November's  fiiUi  forgotten, 
or  the  solemnity  of  that  day  silenced  I"  — 
Sahssmoh's  Foarteai  Sermoiu,  p.  307. 


"  —  Mast  of  the  Episcopal,  that  is  to 
sa;  the  true  English  Protestant  divines, 
who  sadl;  resent  the  voting  down  of  the 
Liturgy,  festivals,  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church,  by  so  many  former  laws  established, 
heartily  desired  heretofore  the  continuance, 
and  as  heartily  still  wish  the  restitution, 
and  are  (by  God's  help)  ready  with  their 
tongues,  pens,  and  sufferings,  to  maintain 
and  justify  the  lawful  use  of  the  same;  do 
yet  so  far  jfield  to  the  sway  of  the  times, 
and  are  persuaded  the;  may  with  a  good 
conscience  so  do,  as  to  forbear  the  use 
thereof  in  the  public  worship,  till  it  shall 
seem  good  to  those  that  are  in  place  of  au- 
thority, either  to  restore  them  to  their  for- 
mer stat«  (as  it  is  well  hoped,  when  they 
shall  have  duly  considered  the  ill  couse- 
quente  of  that  vote,  the;  will),  or  at  least- 
wise and  in  the  meantime  to  leave  them  ar- 
bitrary, for  men  according  to  their  several 
different  judgements,  to  use  or  not  to  use, — 
which  seemeth  but  reasonabk,  the  like  fa- 
vour and  libert;  in  other  kinds  having  been 
long  allowed  to  almost  all  other  sorts  «f 
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thongli  of  never  so  distant  persuasions 
cxne  from  another.** — Saiidebsoiv's  Preface 
io  hit  jpottftetH  Setmons* 


«MMMMMMnMOA^^^^MA^^M 


PraeHeeM  of  (he  Bomieh  Church, 

^  MsTHnrxa,**   sajs  Saiidebson,  "  the 
Church  of  Rome  should  blush  (if  her  fore- 
head, died  red  with  the  blood  of  God*8 
SaintSy  were  capable  of  anj  tincture  of 
ahame)  at  the  discovery  of  her  manifold  im- 
postures, in  counterfeiting  of  relics,  in  coin- 
ing of  miracles,  in  compiling  of  legends,  in 
gelding  of  good  authors  by  expurgatorj 
indexes,  in  juggling  with  magistrates  by 
lewd   equivocations,  &c. ;   practises   war- 
rantable by  no  pretence ;  yet  in  their  ac- 
count but  piiB  fraudes^  for  so  they  term 
them,  no  less  ridiculously  than  falsely,  for 
the  one  word  contradicteth  the  other.    But 
what  do  I  speak  of  these,  but  petty  things, 
in  comparison  of  those  her  louder  impie- 
ties?  breaking   covenants   of  truce   and 
peace ;  dissolving  of  lawful,  and  dispensing 
for  unlawful  marriages ;  assoiling  subjects 
firom  their  oaths  and  allegiance ;   plotting 
treasons  and  practising  rebellions ;  excom- 
municating and  dethroning  kings ;  arbitrary 
disposing  of  kingdoms ;  stabbing  and  mur- 
thering  of  princes ;  warranting  unjust  in- 
vasions;   and  blowing  up  of  Parliament 
Houses.     For  all  which  and  divers  other 
foul  attempts,  their  Catholic  defence  is,  the 
advancement   (forsooth)    of  the  Catholic 
cause :  like  his  in  the  Poet,  quocunque  tnodo 
renti  is  their  resolution :  by  right  or  wrong, 
the  state  of  the  Papacy  must  be  upheld.  This 
is  their  vmtm  neceesarium ;  and  if  HSkven  fa- 
vour not,  rather  than  fail,  help  must  be  had 
from  HeU  to  keep  Antichrist  on  his  throne.** 
— Faitrteen  Sermons^  p.  38. 

JvdaUm  and  Popery  alike. 

"  Webe  there  ever  two  nations,  two 
churches,  under  heaven,  so  besotted  with 
traditions,  and  the  doctrines  of  men,  as  the 
Jew  and  Roman?  Weigh  them  well  toge- 
ther,- and  is  not  that  as  true  of  the  Roman 


to  every  tittle,  that  our  Saviour  speaks  of 
the  Jew ;  That  they  made  the  command- 
ment of  God  of  none  effect  by  their  tradi- 
tions, and  that  they  taught  for  doctrines  the 
commandments  of  men. 

'*  He  that  shall  seriously  compare  their 
doctrines  together,  about  *-opu8  operaium^ 
*  sin  venial,*  *  the  merit  of  works,*  *  purga- 
tory,' 'freewill,'  *  the  point  of  justification,* 
— and  multitudes  of  other  points  in  religion 
and  divine  worship, — ^will  see  the  Romanist 
has  gone  to  school  to  the  Jew :  and  indeed, 
the  scholar  is  not  a  whit  behind  the  master.** 
LiGHTFOOT,  vol.  6,  p.  367. 

Romanists  catching  at  Straws. 

"  When  I  read  these  men's  annotations 
on  the  Scripture,  they  often  mind  me  of 
Benhadad's  servants  with  ropes  about  their 
necks,  catching  at  any  word  tliat  fell  from 
the  king  of  IsraePs  mouth,  that  might  be 
for  any  advantage  to  their  forlorn  and  lost 
cause  and  condition.  These  men's  Popish 
cause  hath  had  the  rope  about  its  neck  now 
a  long  time,  and  been  in  a  lost  and  forlorn 
case ;  and  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  should 
laugh  or  frown  to  see  what  pitiful  shifts  and 
shameful  scrambling  they  make  for  it  by 
catching  at  any  word  or  syllable  in  the 
Scripture  or  Fathers,  and  wresting  and  twi- 
ning it  to  any  seeming  or  colourable  advan- 
tage to  their  condemned  cause,  to  save  it 
from  execution." — Lightfoot,  voL  6,  p.  33. 


*^^^A^A^^^N/V^^>^^^^^^^^« 


Saints  manufactured  from  the  mere  Names 
in  Scripture, 

**  There  is  hardly  one  named  in  the  New 
Testament  with  any  credit,  or  without  a 
brand, — but  in  ecclesiastical  story,  he  is 
made  either  a  planter  of  religion  in  some 
country,  or  a  bishop,  or  a  martyr,  or  all. 
See  Dorotbeus*  Synopsis,  and  other  his- 
tories of  those  times ;  and  you  will  find  this 
so.  Now  this  is  not  true ;  neither  is  it  ig- 
norance, nor  indeed  from  their  believing  it 
was  so,  who  first  asserted  it ;  but  from  offi- 
ciousness  to  do  these  men  honour,  that  they 


I 
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might  have  more  than  bare  naming  in  tbe 
New  Testftment.  There  is  a  particular  fa- 
bulousness in  ecclesiastical  history,  that  I 
konw  not  whether  to  refer  to  ignoruice  or 
this,  or  to  make  it  a  mongrel  of  both.  Such 
M  that,  that  Chriat  liud  in  a  manger  betwixt 
an  ox  and  an  asB,  because  it  is  said  (lea.  i. 
3.),  'The  ox  kooweth  his  owner,  and  the 
ass  his  master's  crib.'  And  that,  that  the 
wise  men  (Matt,  ii.)  wore  three  kings, — be- 
cause it  is  said  (Fsal.  Uxii.  1 0.),  '  The  Icings 
of  Tarshish  and  of  the  isles  sholt  bring  |ire- 
sents :  the  kings  Shcba  and  Seba  shall 
offer  gifts.'  Whether  this  was  the  effect  of 
ignor»nce,orofficiouflueBs,orboth,it»  father 
was  an  Amorite,  and  its  mother  a  Uillite." 

LlGHTFOOT,  vol.  7,  p.  4. 


Tutelary  Godi  and  Satnti. 
"  TaotrsAnDs  of  such  relations,  thus 
taiDl«d,  might  be  produced.  Hence  are 
more  martyrs  in  the  calendar,  than  ever 
were  in  the  world;  and  more  miruoles  than 
ever  men  of  reason,  especially  that  knew 
Scripture,  did  or  well  can  believe.  But  to 
pitch  near  the  case  in  band ;  llow  hath  it 
ever  been  a  partiality  and  atwiiam  lui,  in 
countries  and  cities,  to  father  their  original 
upon  some  tranecendout  person  or  other, — 
the  heathens  on  some  deity.  So  Livy : 
Dahir  htee  nema  aTttiquilttti,  irf  ntueendo  ku- 
niana  divinu,  primordia  urfiitun  aagvitiora 
Jiant.  Christian  cities  or  countries  have 
the  like  ambition  to  refer  their  religion  1<J 
some  chief  apo«tlo,  saint,  or  martyr." — 
LioBTFOOT,  vol.  7,  p.  5. 


"'To  reform  that  nation,' said  Sir  Wal- 
'«r  MUdmay  [Elizabeth's  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer],  '  \tj  planting  therein  religion 
and  justice,  whioh  the  enemies  labour  to  in- 
terrupt, ia  moat  godly  and  necesaarj ;  the 
neglecting  whereof  hath  and  will  continue 
that  people  in  all  irrcligion  and  disorder,  to 
tlie  great  offence  of  God,  and  to  the  infinite 


charge  of  this  realm.' " — ParlimMntary  BU- 
largt  vol.  1,  p.  818. 

Philoinphy  of  Ptatm-iingirig. 

"  As  God  requires  outward  and  inward 
worship,  so  a  spiritual  frame  for  inward 
worship  may  be  forwarded  by  the  outward 
composure.  Gazing  drowsiness  hinders  the 
activity  of  the  soul,  but  t^e  contrary  tem- 
per farthers  and  helps  it.  Singing  calls  up 
the  soul  into  such  a  posture,  and  doth,  as  it 
were,  awaken  it:  it  is  a  lively  rousing  up 
of  the  heart.  Secondly ;  Thb  is  a  work  of 
the  most  meditation  of  any  we  perform  in 
public.  It  keeps  the  heart  longest  upon  the 
thing  spoken.  Prayer  and  hearing  pass 
quiclc  from  one  sentence  to  another ;  this 
sticks  long  upon  it.  Keditation  must  fol- 
low after  hearing  the  word,  and  praying 
with  the  minister — for  new  sentences,  still 
succeeding,  give  not  liberty,  in  the  instanl, 
well  to  muse  and  consider  upon  what  is 
spoken ;  but  in  this  you  pray  and  meditate. 
God  hatfa  so  ordered  this  duty,  that,  while 
we  are  employed  in  it,  we  feed  and  chew  the 
cud  together,  '  Higgaion,'  or '  Meditation,' 
is  set  upon  some  passages  of  the  Pealma,  as 
Psal.  is..  16.  The  gome  may  be  writ  upon 
the  whole  duly,  and  all  parts  of  it, — vi*. 
'  Meditation.'  Set  before  you  one  in  the 
posture  to  sing  to  the  best  advantage  :  eyes 
lifted  to  heaven,  denote  his  desire  that  his 
heart  may  be  there  too :  he  hath  before 
him  a  line  or  verse  of  prayer,  mourning, 
praise,  mention  of  God's  works;  how  fairly 
now  mity  his  heart  spread  itself  in  medita- 
tion on  iJie  thing,  while  he  is  singing  it  over  I 
Our  singing  is  measured  in  deliberate  time, 
not  more  for  musie  than  meditation.  He 
that  seeks  not.  finds  not,  this  advantage  in 
sinpng  psalms, — hath  not  yet  learned  what 
it  means." — Liohtfoot,  vol.  7,  p.  37. 


Ounpounler  Traitors. 

"  I  HAVE  heard  it,  more  than  once  and 

again,  from  the  elieriffa  that  took  all  the 

powder  traitors,  and  brought  them  up  to 
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London,  that,  erery  night,  when  thej  came 
to  their  lodging  bj  the  way,  thej  had  their 
mnoic  and  dancing  a  good  part  of  the  night. 
One  wonld  think  it  strange,  that  men  in 
their  caae  shoold  be  so  merry.  And  was  it, 
think  you,  becaose  God  had  prevented  their 
shedding  so  much  innocent  blood,  as  David 
once  rej<Hced  for  soch  a  prevention  by  the 
council  of  Abigail?  No,  it  was  because  they 
were  to  sofier  for  such  an  undertaking,  ac- 
counting they  should  die  as  martyrs  in  such 
a  cause." — LiaHTFoor,  vol.  7,  p.  88. 


«M^^MM/VN^M^/>A/WWW 


R^ard  to  a  Vow  exemplified  in  Irreligious 

Men, 

**  Men  generally  think  there  is  some 
weight  and  awe  and  terror  in  a  vow ;  and 
even  the  profanest  of  men  stand  in  fear  of 
breaking  of  foolish  and  rash  vows :  Frov. 
▼ii.  14,  the  whore  there  speaks,  This  day 
have  I  paid  my  vows.  I  have  known,  where 
a  wicked  fellow  having  made  a  vow,  that  he 
wonld  never  go  in  at  his  neighbour's  door, 
durst  not,  for  his  vow*s  sake,  go  in  at  the 
door ;  but  would  be  content  to  creep  in  at 
the  window.  And  another,  that  having 
made  a  vow,  he  would  not  go  into  such  an 
alehouse  of  so  long  a  time,  durst  not,  for  his 
vow*s  sake,  go  into  it ;  but  could  be  content 
to  be  carried  in.  Now,  however  these 
wretches  dallied  with  God  and  trifled  with 
their  vows,  and  their  own  souls, — ^yet  they 
showed  that  there  is  some  awe  of  a  vow, 
even  upon  an  ungodly  heart,  and  that  that 
stands  over  them,  as  with  a  whip  and 
scourge.** — Lightfoot,  vol.  7,  p.  162. 


^A^^/S/^^^/V^^i^^^^WN/S^ 


Difficulty  of  the  Scriptures, 

*'Ths  difficulty  of  Scripture  doth  so 
much  require  study,  that  none  but  by  se- 
rious study  can  perceive  its  difficulty : — as 
the  philosopher  could  not  so  much  as  ima- 
gine how  hard  it  was  to  define  Grod,  till  he 
set  seriously  to  study  upon  the  matter ;  and 
then  he  found  it.  The  farther  you  go  in 
EzekieFs  waters,  the  deeper  you  go ;  and 
the  more  you  study  the  Scriptures  seriously. 


the  more  cause  you  will  still  find  to  study 
them  seriously.  And  it  is  not  the  least  cause 
of  their  error,  that  hold  the  explaining  of 
Scripture  is  so  very  easy,  that  they  have  not 
attained  to  so  much  skill  in  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  as  to  see  their  hardness.  And  I 
doubt  not,  but  I  could  show  them  scores,  nay 
hundreds,  of  very  hard  and  obscure  places, 
which  they  had  never  the  eyes  to  see :  and 
I  doubt  OS  little,  that  they  would  find  as 
little  eyesight  to  resolve  them,  if  they  saw 
them." — Lightfoot,  vol.  7,  p.  208. 

TTiis  no  reason  why  they  should  not  he  studied, 

"Men  indeed  have  made  an  obscure 
Bible,  but  Grod  never  did.  As  Solomon 
speaks,  God  made  man  righteous,  but  they 
found  out  sundry  inventions :  so  God  made 
the  Bible  plain  as  to  the  main  of  it ;  but 
men  have  found  out  inventions  of  allego- 
rizing, scepticizing,  cavilling,  that  would 
turn  light  into  darkness,  but  that  *the 
b'ght  shineth  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness 
comprehends  it  not.*  *  That  which  God 
hath  sanctified,  do  not  thou  call  common ;  * 
and  that  which  God  hath  made  plain,  do 
not  thou  darken ;  nay  do  not  thou  say,  it 
is  dark.  How  plain,  as  to  the  general,  is 
the  history  in  Scripture !  How  plain  the 
commands,  exhortations,  threatenings,  pro- 
mises, comforts,  that  are  written  there. 
Take  a  sunbeam  and  write,  and  is  it  pos- 
sible to  write  clearer  P  And  what  I  must 
not  the  laity  and  unlearned  meddle  with 
Scripture,  because  it  is  too  obscure?  I 
doubt  their  meaning  indeed  is,  Because  it 
is  too  clear,  and  will  discover  too  much. 

"  2.  These  difficulties  that  are  in  Scrip- 
ture, which  indeed  are  not  few, — are  not  a 
*"  noli  me  tangere^  to  drive  us  from  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  inference  would  be 
made, — ^but  they  are  of  another  kind  of  aim 
and  tendency.  They  ore  not  unriddleable 
riddles,  and  tiring-irons  never  to  be  untied, 
but  they  are  divine  and  majestical  sublimi- 
ties ;  not  to  check  our  study  of  Scripture, 
or  of  them,  but  to  check  our  self-confidence 
of  our  own  wit  or  wisdom.  They  are  not  to 
drive  us  from  the  holy  ground,  where  God 
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shinei  in  tn^jest;  in  the  flaming  busli, — but 
to  teach  ua  to  put  off*  our  shoes  at  the  holj 
ground ;  not  to  stand  upon  our  own  skill  or 
wisdom,  but  strike  sail  to  the  divine  wisdom 
and  mTslenotuncss  that  shinetb  there ;  not 
to  dishearten  us  from  stud;  of  the  myste- 
ries of  God,  but  to  teach  us,  in  all  hun^itj, 
to  study  them  the  more." — Liohtfoot,  vol. 
r,  p.  314. 


Drayton  eoneeming  Dedieatunu. 
Dkattoh  says  in  his  Dedication  to  his 
worthy  and  dearly  esteemed  friend,  Uaster 
James  Huish,  "  It  is  seated  bj  custome 
(from  which  we  are  now  bold  to  assume  au- 
thorise) to  bear  the  names  of  our  friends 
npon  the  fronts  of  our  bookes,  as  gentle- 
mcD  Dse  to  set  their  armes  over  their  gfate. 
Some  say  this  use  b^an  by  the  heroes  and 
brave  spirits  of  the  old  world,  which  were 
desirous  to  be  thought  to  patronize  learn- 
ing ;  and  men  in  requital!  honor  the  names 
of  those  brave  princes.  But  I  think  some 
after  put  the  names  of  great  men  in  their 
bookes,  fur  that  men  should  say  there  was 
Miitelbiiig  good,  onely  because  indeed  their 
names  stood  there.  But  for  mine  owne 
part  (not  to  dissemble)  I  find  no  such  ver- 
tue  in  any  of  their  great  titles  to  do  so  much 
for  any  thing  of  mine,    and  8< 


3  let  them 


Drayton,  of  hi*  won  Poetry, 
"  Odk  interchanged  and  deliberate  choice. 
Is  with  more  firm  and  true  election  sorted 
Than  stands  in  censure  of  the  common  voice, 
That  with  light  humour  fondly  is  trans- 

Nor  take  I  pattern  of  another  pr^se 
Than  what  my  pen  may  constantly  avow. 
Nor  walk  more  public,  nor  obscurer  ways 
Than  virtue  bids,  and  judgement  will  allow." 
Dbattoh,  Dedication  of  The  Barons' 
Wari  to  Sir  Waiter  Alton. 

"  Uy  wanton  versa  ne'er  keeps  one  certain 


But  now  at  hand,  then  seeks  invention  far, 
And  with  each  little  motion  runs  astray, 
Wild,  madding,  jocund  and  irregular: 
Like  me  that  list;  my  honest  merry  rhymes 
Nor  care  for  critic,  nor  regard  the  times." 
Dbattoh,  Second  Sonnet  to  the  Reader. 

"  Into  these  Loves  who  but  for  passion 

At  this  first  sight  here  let  him  lay  them  by. 
And    seeke  elsewhere  in   turning   other 

bookes, 
Which  better  may  hb  labour  satisGe. 
No  far-fctehcd  sigh  shall  ever  wound  ray 

Love  from  mine  eye  a  teare  shall  never 

Nor  in  ^-mees  my  nhyning  sonnets  drcst ; 

(A  libertine)  fantastickely  I  sing : 

My  verse  is  the  true  image  of  my  minde. 

Ever  in  motion,  still  desiring  change. 

To  choice  of  all  varietie  inclinde  ; 

And  in  all  humours  sportively  I  range  ; 

My  active  muse  is  of  the  world's  right 

That  cannot  long  one  fashion  entertidne." 
Dbattoh. 


Dnn/ton'i  Schooling  in  loite. 
"  Thimk  eyes  taught  me  the  alphabet  of 

To  kon  my  cros-rowe  ere  I  leam'd  to  spell. 
For  I  was  apt,  a  scholar  like  to  prove ; 
Gave  me  sweet  lookes  when  as  I  learned 

well: 
Towes  were  my  vowels,  when  I  then  be- 

gunne. 
At  my  first  lesson  In  thy  sacred  name ; 
My  consonants  the  next  when  I  had  done, 
Words  consonant,  and  sounding  to  thy 

fame; 
My   liquids    then,   were    liquide   christall 

My  cores  my  mutes,  so  mute  to  crave  re- 

My  doleful!  diphthongs  were,  my  life's  dee- 
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Redoubling  sighes  the  accents  of  my  griefe ; 
Mj  loTe*8  sdiole-mistresse  now  hadi  taught 

me  80» 
Thftt  I  can  read  a  story  of  my  woe.** 

Dbatton. 


«MAM^^A«^^^^l^^^h^^^^^^i 


CapUtd  employed  m  Trade  in  Queen  Annexe 

Reign* 

**  Oum  foreign  trade  for  forty  years  last 
past,  in  the  judgement  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent persons,  has  been  managed  by  a  stock 
\^  not  less  than  four,  and  not  exceeding  eight 
millions,  with  which  last  sum  they  think  it 
is  driven  at  this  time,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
carried  much  farther,  unless  our  merchants 
shall  endeavour  to  open  a  trade  to  Terra 
Australia  Incognita,  or  some  place  that 
would  be  equivalent.** — Chiardian^  No.  76. 


SMAMA^^AM^^^^^^i^^^^^^to 


Honesty  of  African  Traders. 

**  Ir  a  tobe  or  turkadee  purchased  here,  is 
carried  to  Bomou  or  any  other  distant 
place  without  being  opened,  and  is  there 
discovered  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  it  is 
immediately  sent  back  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  name  of  the  dylala,  or  broker,  being 
written  inside  every  parcel.  In  thb  case 
the  dylala  must  find  out  the  seller,  who,  by 
the  laws  of  Kano,  is  forthwith  obliged  to 
refund  the  purchase  money." — Captain 
CiJLPP£BTOic*8  Discoveries,  p.  53. 


/w^i<wvwwvwv^/v^«/w• 


Perfectionists. 

^  There  is  a  generation  among  us,  that 
talk  of  their  perfection.  Pharisaically  boast 
that  they  are  perfect :  in  which  you  can 
hardly  tell,  whether  they  bewray  more  ig- 
norance or  folly:  folly, — in  that  they 
think  they  pay  such  absolute  perfection, 
which  it  is  impossible  for  poor  sinful  man 
to  pay;  and  ignorance, — in  that  they  do 
not  kiiow  that  God  does  not  require  such 
perfection  as  they  dream  of,  and  talk  of  in 
their  dreams.** — Lightfoot,  vol.  5,  p.  361. 


Sand  of  the  Sabbatical  River. 

"  As  to  the  Sabbatical  River,  I  heard  it 
from  my  father,  saith  Menasseh  Ben  Israel 
(and  fathers  do  not  use  to  impose  upon 
their  sons),  that  there  was  an  Arabian  at 
Lisbon  in  Portugal,  who  had  an  hour-glass 
filled  with  the  sand  taken  out  of  the  bottom 
of  this  River,  which  ran  all  the  week  till 
the  Sabbath,  and  then  ceased  4  and  that 
every  Friday  in  the  evening,  this  Arabian 
would  walk  through  the  streets  of  that  city, 
and  shew  this  glass  to  the  Jews  who  coun- 
terfeited Christianity,  saying,  Ye  Jews,  shut 
up  your  shops,  for  now  the  Sabbath  comes ! 
— I  should  not  speak  of  these  glasses,  saith 
he,  but  that  the  authority  of  my  father  has 
great  power  over  me,  and  induces  me  to 
believe  that  the  miracle  is  from  Grod.** — 
R.  B.*s  Memorable  Remarks  concerning  the 
Jews,  p.  46. 


#«^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Agitators  begin  tcith  the  Church. 

"  *  TuET  that  desire  innovations  in  the 
State,*  said  the  Lord  Chancellor  Finch, 
*'  most  commonly  begin  the  attempt  upon 
the  Church.  And  by  this  means  it  comes 
to  pass  that  the  peace  of  the  Church  is  so 
often  disturbed,  not  only  by  those  poor 
mistaken  souls  who  deserve  to  be  pitied, 
but  by  malicious  and  designing  men  who 
deserve  to  be  punished.*** — Parliamentary 
History,  vol.  4,  p.  808. 


What  Popery  has  taken  from  the  Pharisees. 

"  The  Jews,**  says  Lightfoot  (vol.  8, 
p.  404),  "  partly  the  unbelieving,  and  partly 
the  apostatized,  were  the  first  part  of  Anti- 
christ, *  the  mystery  of  iniquity*  that  was 
then  working  when  the  Apostle  wrote;  and 
we  may  observe  how  they  continued  bodied 
together,  as  a  corporation  of  iniquity  in 
Judea,  till  the  times  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  where  the  succession  of  their  schools 
is  plainly  to  be  read.  And  when  they 
wanted  Uiere,  then  did  they  flourish  in  their 
three  universities  in  Babylonia,  and  the 
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of  the  Bchuold  Bud  nameB  of  the 
learned  men  known  there,  not  only  till  the 
Bigbing  or  Ihis  Bab^l'ii)  Talmud  (which 
was  about  the  year  of  Chriat  SOO),  but  even 
till  the  other  port  of  '  the  mystery  of  ini- 
quity,' the  papal  Antichrist,  arose  at  Ba- 
bylon in  the  West.  And  as  these  two  parts 
make  one  entu%  body  of  Antichrist,  and  as 
the  latter  took  at  the  first  to  do  the  wort 
that  they  had  done,  to  deface  the  truth  and 
oppose  it,  and  that  under  the  colour  of  re- 
ligion,—  so  did  it,  in  great  measure,  take 
his  pandect  of  errors  from  these  his  prede- 
cessors. Traditions,  false  miracles,  legends, 
ceremonies,  merit,  purgaWry,  implicit  faith, 
and  divers  other  things,  arc  so  derived  from 
this  eooTce,  as  if  loft  by  legacy  from  the 
one  to  the  oUiB'." 


Tradilioiu,  Jeaith  and  Papal. 

"  '  AuosasTall  the  commandments,  there 
is  not  one  commandment  that  is  jiarallul  to 
the  learning  and  teaching  of  the  lav ;  but 
that  is  equal  to  all  the  commandments  put 
together.' — 'The written  law  is  narrow;  but 
the  traditional  is  longer  thim  the  earth,  and 
broader  than  the  sea.'—'  The  words  of  the 
scribes  are  lovely,  above  the  words  of  the 
law ;  for  the  words  of  the  law  are  weighty 
and  light;  hut  the  words  of  the  scribes  are 
all  weighty.' — '  The  Bible  is  like  water ;  the 
Mishna,  like  wine :  be  that  has  learned  the 
Scripture,  and  not  the  Mishna,  is  a  block- 
head,"— '  Whosoe^^r  scorns  the  words  of  the 
wise  men,  shall  be  cast  into  boiling  dung  in 
helL"'— Liodtfoot's  Worts,  vol.  l,p.xliji. 

"  Tbb  Papist  saith.  Scripture  is  not  auffi- 
cienltoinstructulllhingsofrcIigioQ.  True; 
not  of  the  Eomish  religion.  For  the  rags 
that  patch  tiuit,  you  must  go  to  some  broker; 
for  .the  divine  wardrobe  of  Scripture  bath 
none  such;  vi».  the  orders  of  monks  and 
friars,  pilgrimages,  single  life  of  the  clergy, 
salt,  oil,  spittle  in  baptism,  tapers  at  Uio 
processions,  praying  to  and  lor 
the  dead,  and  a  thousand  other  trinkle- 
and  trumperies.  —  Scripture   never 


knew  such  base  ware  ;  we  must  go  lo  k 
other  kind  of  shop  for  it.  Ajid  that  jiedler, 
with  them,  is  Tradition."  —  LianirooT's 
WonU,  vol.  6,  p.  53. 


Objeclorx  to  oar  Church  Worship. 
"  TffBT  that  will  pay  nothing  to  i 
churches,  —  that  will  not  come  to  i 
churches, — nay,  will  not  abide  to  be  buried 
in  our  churchyards,— do  they  see  any  abo- 
minable thing  in  the  service  of  our  churches, 
worse  than  the  corruptions  that  were  crept 
into  the  Jewish  religion ;  worse  supersli- 
tions,  worse  wUl-worship,  worse  corrup- 
tions!' If  they  do,  let  them  show  it:  if 
they  do  not,  why  do  they  so  despise  our 
church,  and  the  worship  there,  when  Christ 
himself  refused  not  to  be  present  at 
tiimplc,  and  to  contribute  to  maintain  the 
service  there?  Let  me  ask  them  and  the 
negligent  comers  to  church  (though  they 
do  not  quite  refuse  it),  do  they  think,  that 
our  Saviour  ever  let  a  sabbath-day  pass  ii 
all  his  time  while  here  but  be  was  present 
at  the  public  service,  either  in  the  temple 
or  in  the  synagogue  ?  Look  the  gospel 
through,  and  see,  by  tie  current  of  the 
story  there,  whether  ever  he  absented  him- 
self from  the  public  congregation  on 
sabbath -day." — LiQHTroor's  Worki,  vol.  5, 
p.  343. 


"  I  ciNSOT  but  admire  the  impudency 
as  well  OS  abhor  the  wickedness  of  the  Je- 
suits'doctrine  of  equivocation  :  a  doctrine 
that  hath  put  on  a  whore's  forehead,  a 
brazen  face,  and  the  devil's  impudency  it- 
self, before  men,  us  well  as  it  hath  clothed 
it«elf  with  horrid  abominabtcness  before 
God.  It  is  a  doctrine  that  teovheth  men 
to  lie,  and  yet  will  maintain  they  lie  not, 
And  by  their  docirbe  there  can  be  no  lying, 
forswearing,  or  deceiving  in  the  world, 
tbough  tbey  lie,  forswear,  and  deceive 
never  so  deeply.  A  trick  beyond  the  de- 
vil's ;   he  turns  truth  int^  a  lie :   dies 
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into  a  truth.  A  Popish  priest  or 
Jesuit  if  hrought  before  a  Protestant  ma- 
giitrmte.  He  puts  him  to  his  oath ;  Are 
joa  a  Pi^nih  priest  or  a  Jesuit  ?  They 
wiQ  swear  No  roundlj,  and  make  no  bones 
of  it ;  haring  this  reserve  in  their  mind,  I 
am  not  a  priest  to  you,  or  I  am  not  a 
priest  of  the  English  Church ;  or  I  am  not 
a  Jesuit  to  tell  you,  or  be  your  confessor ; — 
or  some  such  lurking  resenred  thought  in 
hig  mind,  lliis  man  hath  not  told  a  lie, 
tlioiigh  he  speaks  not  a  word  true :  he  hath 
not  taken  a  false  oath,  though  he  has  sworn 
lalselj.** — LioHTvooT,  vol.  1,  p.  191. 


^«MA^AM«W%A^«M^^«V^W^ 


Jewish  Repentance, 

**  What  a  kind  of  repentance  they  mean, 
we  may  observe  by  such-like  passages  as 
these :  *  All  the  commandments  of  the  law, 
be  they  preceptive  or  prohibitive,  if  a  man 
tranigress  against  any  of  them,  either  erring 
or  presuming,  when  he  repents  and  tiirns 
item  his  sin,  he  is  bound  to  make  confession. 
Whosoever  brings  a  sin  or  trespass-offer- 
ing for  his  error,  or  presumption,  his  sin  is 
not  expiated  by  his  offering,  until  he  make 
a  verbal  confession.  And  whosoever  is 
guilty  of  death,  or  of  whipping,  by  the  San- 
hedrim, his  sin  is  not  expiated  by  his  whip- 
ping, or  his  death,  unless  he  repent  and 
make  a  confession.  And  because  tiie  sc^ie- 
goat  is  an  atonement  for  all  Israel,  the 
high-priest  maketh  confession  for  all  Israel 
over  him.  The  sci^-goat  expiateth  for 
all  transgressions  mentioned  in  the  law,  be 
they  great  or  little.* 

«*  This  their  wild  doctrine,  about  repent- 
ance and  pardon,  being  considered  in  which 
they  place  so  much  of  the  one  and  the  other 
in  such  things,  as  that  the  true  affectedness 
of  the  heart  for  sin,  or  in  seeking  of  pardon, 
is  but  little  spoken  of,  or  regarded, — we 
may  well  observe,  how  singularly  pertinent 
to  the  holding  out  of  the  true  doctrine  of 
repentance,  this  word  is,  which  is  used  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  calleth  for  '  change 
of  mind*  in  the  penitent,  and  an  alteration 
in  the  inward  temper,  as  wherein  consisteth 


the  proper  nature  and  virtue  of  repentance ; 
and  not  in  any  outward  actions  or  applica- 
tions, if  the  mind  be  not  thus  changed.** — 
LiGHTTOOT,  vol.  5,  p.  158. 

Harrington  upon  a  National  Religion, 

"  Man,**  says  HAaanroTON,  in  his  Politi- 
cal Aphorisms,  "  may  rather  be  defined  a 
religious,  than  a  rational  creature,  in  re- 
gard that  in  other  creatures  there  may  be 
something  of  reason,  but  there  is  nothing 
of  religion. 

^  The  prudence,  or  government,  that  is 
regardless  of  religion,  is  not  adequate  or 
satisfactory  to  man*s  nature. 

*'  While  the  government  is  not  adequate 
or  satisfactory  to  man*s  nature,  it  can  never 
be  quiet,  nor  perfect. 

'*  The  major  part  of  mankind  gives  itself 
up  in  the  matter  of  religion  to  the  public 
leading. 

**  That  there  may  be  a  public  leading 
there  must  be  a  national  religion.** 

He  goes  on  to  show  how  *'  that  there 
may  be  liberty  of  conscience,  there  must  be 
a  national  religion ;  and  that  there  may  be 
a  national  religion,  there  must  be  an  en- 
dowed clergy.** 


\^v^^^^^/v^^^s^^^*^*^<^^^ 


Harrington  upon  a  Landed  Clergy, 

The  following  positions  of  the  republican 
Harrington  will  not  be  disputed  by  those 
who  understand  the  British  Constitution, 
and  regard  it  with  due  veneration. 

*' Absolute  monarchy,  being  sole  proprie- 
tor, may  admit  of  liberty  of  conscience  to 
such  as  are  not  capable  of  civil  or  military 
emplojrment,  and  yet  not  admit  of  the  means 
to  assert  civil  liberty :  as  the  Greek  Chris- 
tians under  the  Tiurk,  who,  though  they' 
enjoy  liberty  of  conscience,  cannot  assert 
civil  liberty,  because  they  have  neither 
property,  nor  any  civil  or  military  employ- 
ments. 

^  Regulated  monarchy,  being  not  sole 
proprietor,  may  not  admit  naturally  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  lest  it  admit  of  the 
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IS  to  Msert  civil  libertj ;  m  was  lutelj 
in  Gnglaod  by  palling  down  the  Bish- 
ops, who,  for  tbe  most  port,  are  one  htdf  of 
the  foundation  of  regulated  monarcbj. 

"  A  landed  clergy  attiuniDg  to  one  lliird 
of  the  terrJI«Ty,  if  arialocnuy,  and  there- 
fore eqaollj  incompitible  nith  abeolute  mo- 
narchy and  with  domoenicy ;  bnt  to  regu- 
lated monarchy  fur  the  most  part  i«  such  a 
supporter,  as  in  that  case  it  may  be  truly 
Qoough  Bnid  that  No  bishop,  do  king. 

"  A  clergy  well  lauded  ia  to  regulated 
monnrchy  a  very  great  glory ;  and  a,  clergy 
not  well  ati)ieudiated  is  to  absolute  mo- 
narchy, or  to  democracy,  n£  great  an  io- 
fiitny." — St/stem  o/Palitici. — UABsniaTON's 
Worh,  p.4M-5,  edit.  1771. 


Therapfutie. 

"  Thbt  are  called  ThenipeutK  and  Thc- 
rapeutideB  (saith  Philo),  eilher  because  tliey 
profess  a  physic  hotter  ibiui  that  profeseed 
in  cities,  — for  tliat  healeth  bodies  only,  but 
lliia  diseased  souls)  or  Iwcause  they  have 
learned  from  nature,  and  the  boly  laws,  to 
eerve  '  him  that  is.'  Those  that  betake 
themselves  to  this  course,  do  it  not  out  of 
fashion,  or  upon  any  one*s  exhortation  ;  but 
ravished  with  a  heavenly  love  (even  as  the 
Bacchantes  and  Corybantcs  have  their  rap- 
ture), until  they  behold  what  they  desire. 

"  Then,  through  the  desire  of  an  immortal 
and  blessed  life,  reputing  themselves  to  tUe 
to  this  mortal  life,  they  leave  their  estates 
to  sons  and  daughters,  or  to  other  kindred, 
voluntarily  making  them  their  heirs;  and 

their  friends  and  familiars,  if  they  have 

kindred.  When theyarethuspartedlrom 
their  goods,  being  taken  now  by  no  b^t,tbcy 
fly  irrevocably,  leaving  brethren,  children, 
ytfives,  parents,  numerous  kindreds,  socie- 
ties, and  countries,  where  they  were  born 
and  bred.  Tbey  flit,  not  into  other  cities; 
but  they  make  their  abode  without  the 
walls,  in  gardens  or  solitury  villages,  alTect- 
ing  the  wilderness,  not  for  any  hatred  of 
men,  but  becniisc  of  being  mixed  with  men 
of  different  conditions  ^  which   thing  thty 


know  is  unprofitable  and  hurtAil.  This 
kind  of  people  are  in  many  parts  of  the 
world ;  but  it  abounds  in  Egypt,  through 
every  one  of  those  places,  tliat  are  called 
'  Nomi,'  —  especially  about  Alexandria. 
Now,  out  of  all  phices,  the  chief  or  best  of 
the  Therapeutffi  are  sent  into  a  colony  (as 
it  were  into  their  country),  into  a  most  con- 
venient region,  beside  the  Marian  lake, 
upon  a  low,  gentle  rising  bank,  very  fit 
both  for  safety  and  the  whole-some  air. 
The  houses  of  the  company  ore  very  mean, 
aflbrding  shelter  in  two  most  necessary  re- 
spects,—  against  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
the  coldness  of  the  air.  Nor  are  they  near 
together  like  housea  in  a  city,  for  such  vici- 
nity is  trouble  and  displeasing  to  such  as  love 
and  aSeet  solitude.  Nor  yet  far  asunder; 
because  of  that  communion  which  Ihoy  cm- 
brace,  and  that  they  may  help  one  another, 
if  there  be  any  incursion  of  thieves.  Every 
one  of  them  hath  a  holy  house,  which  is 
called  a  chapel  and  monastery ;  m  which 
they,  being  solitary,  do  perform  the  myste- 
ries of  a  religious  life ;  bringing  in  thither 
neither  drink  nor  meat,  nor  any  other  iie- 
ccssaries  for  the  use  of  the  body ;  but  the 
law  and  the  oracles  given  by  the  prophets, 
and  hymns,  and  other  things  whereby  know- 
ledge and  religion  are  increased  and  per- 
fected. Therefore,  they  have  God  per- 
petually in  their  mind ;  insomuch,  that  in 
their  dreams,  tliey  see  nothing  but  the 
beauty  of  the  divine  powers ;  and  there 
some  of  thcni,  by  dreaming,  do  vent  excel- 
lent matters  of  philosophy.  They  used  to 
pray  twice  every  day,  morning  and  evening, 
at  sun-rising  and  sun-setting ;  and  all  the 
time  between,  thoy  meditate  and  study  the 
Scriptures ;  ollegori^ing  them,  because  they 
believe,  that  mystical  things  are  hid  under 
the  plain  letter:  tbey  have  also  many  com- 
mentories  of  their  predecessors  of  this  sect 
(o  this  purpose.  They  also  make  psalms 
and  hymns  to  the  prruse  of  God.  Thus 
spend  they  the  six  days  of  the  week,  every 
one  in  his  cell,  not  so  much  as  looking  out 
of  it.  But  on  the  seventh  day,  they  meet 
together,  and  sit  down,  according  to  their 
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ige,  demurelj,  with  tfaeir  hands  within  their 
soata, — the  right  hand  betwixt  their  breast 
and  tlieir  skin — and  the  left  on  their  side. 
Then  steps  forth  one  of  the  gravest  and 
akilfiillest  in  their  profession,  and  preacheth 
to  them  ;  and  the  rest  hearken  with  all 
sflenoe,  only  nodding  their  heads,  or  moving 
their  eyes.  Their  place  of  worship  is  parted 
into  two  rooms,  one  for  the  men,  and  the 
other  for  the  women.  All  the  week  long 
thej  never  taste  meat,  nor  drink,  any  day 
before  sun-setting, — ^because  they  think  the 
study  of  wisdom  to  be  fit  for  the  light,  and 
the  taking  ease  of  their  bodies  for  the  dark. 
Some  hardly  eat  above  once  in  three  days, 
some  in  six;  or  on  the  seventh  day,  after 
they  have  taken  care  of  the  soul  they  refresh 
the  body.  Their  diet  is  only  bread  and 
salt,  and  some  add  a  little  hyssop ;  their 
dxink,  spring  water;  their  clothes  mean, 
and  only  fit  to  keep  out  heat  and  cold.  At 
the  end  of  every  seven  weeks  they  feast 
together,  honouring  much  the  number  seven. 
Old  women  are  present  at  their  feasts ;  but 
they  are  such  as  are  virgins  upon  devotion. 
When  they  first  meet  together,  they  first 
stand  and  pray  that  the  feast  may  be  blessed 
to  them :  then  sit  they  down,  the  men  on 
one  side,  and  the  women  on  the  other. 
Some  of  their  young  scholars  wait  on  them ; 
their  diet  is  but  as  at  other  times,  bread 
and  salt  for  their  meat,  hyssop  for  sauce, 
and  water  for  drink.  There  is  a  general 
silence  all  the  meal ;  save  that  one  or  other 
asketh  or  resolveth  questions,  the  rest  hold- 
ing their  peace;  and  they  show,  by  their 
several  gestures,  that  they  understand,  or 
approve,  or  doubt.  Their  interpretations  of 
scripture  are  all  allegories.  When  the  pre- 
sident hath  satisfied  the  things  proposed, 
they  give  a  general  applause ;  and  then  he 
singeth  a  psalm,  either  of  his  own  making, 
or  of  some  of  the  ancients.  And  thus  do 
the  rest  in  their  course.  When  all  have 
done,  the  young  men  take  away  the  table : 
and  then  they  rise  and  fall  to  a  dance,  the 
men  apart,  and  the  women  apart,  for  a 
while;  but,  at  lost,  they  join  and  dance  all 
together :  and  this  is  in  representation  of  the 


dance  upon  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  Thus 
spend  they  the  night :  when  sun  riseth, 
they  all  turn  their  faces  that  way,  and  pray 
for  a  happy  day,  and  for  truth  and  imder- 
standing ;  and  so  they  depart  every  one  to 
their  cells." —  Ligutfoot,  vol.  8,  p.  266-9. 


W?iet?ier  Peter  were  at  Rome. 

"  Ip  Peter  were  at  Rome  in  the  sense 
and  extent  that  the  Romanists  will  have  it, 
then  hath  the  scripture  omitted  one  of  the 
greatest  points  of  salvation  that  belongeth 
to  Christianity.  For  how  many  main  points 
of  faith  hath  Popery  drawn  out  of  this  one 
conclusion,  that  Peter  was  bishop  of  Rome ; 
as,  the  primacy  of  the  pope ;  the  infallibility 
of  his  chair ;  hb  absolute  power  of  binding 
and  loosing ;  no  salvation  out  of  the  church 
of  Rome;  and  divers  other  things,  which 
all  hang  upon  the  pin  fore-named.  And  it 
is  utterly  incredible:  1.  That  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  wrote  the  Scriptures  for  man's 
salvation,  should  not  express  or  mention  a 
thing  that  containeth  so  many  points  of 
salvation.  2.  That  Luke,  that  undertook 
to  write  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  should 
omit  this  one  act  of  Peter,  which  is  made 
of  more  consequence  than  all  the  actions  of 
all  the  Apostles  beside.  It  is  above  all 
belief,  that  he  that  would  tell  of  Philip's 
being  at  Azotus,  and  going  to  Csesarea, 
chap.  viii.  40 ;  Saul's  going  to  Tarsus,  chap, 
ix.  30;  and  Bamabas's  going  thither  to 
him ;  and  divers  other  things  of  small  im- 
port in  comparison, — should  omit  the  great- 
est and  most  material,  and  of  the  infinitest 
import  that  ever  mortal  man's  journey  was 
(for  to  that  height  is  the  journey  of  Peter 
to  Rome  now  come),  if  there  had  ever  been 
such  a  thing  at  all."  —  Lightfoot,  vol.  8, 
p.  274.  • 


^^V^M^^^M^^^^^M^^^^^^^ 


Worship  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies, 

Mb.  Wood  says,  that  when  travelling  in 
the  deserts,  he  found  himself  so  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  the  starry  firmament,  that  he 
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could  hanll/  suppress  a  notioa  that  theei; 
brigbt  objects  were  aniiua.ted  beiDgaofsome 
hi^  order,  and  were  shcilditig  impoTtoct 
mfluencB  on  this  earth.  From  this  etfect 
upon  himjcif,  be  vas  sure  that  in  all  times 
the  miods  of  mcQ  in  those  couutries  must 
have  hod  a  tendcncj  to  that  speciea  of  cu- 
peratiUon. 


Laivi 


-their  Mean. 


"  '  Id  mnking  of  lain,'  eaxd  the  Lord 
Keeper  Finch,  '  it  will  import  us  to  con- 
sider, that  too  nianj  kns  are  a  snare,  too 
few  are  a  weakness  in  the  goTemment:  too 
gentle  txe  seldom  obejed,  too  severe  are 
as  seldom  executed ;  and  sanguinarj  laws 
are,  for  the  most  port,  either  the  cause,  or 
the  effect,  of  a  distemper  in  the  state."  "— 
~    "  Uiiiory,  vol.  4,  p.  676. 


Lard  ChimeeUor  Finch,  on  the  Miachiefof 
agitata^  Qaeatioia. 
The  speech  of  Lord  Keeiicr  Finch  on 
opening  the  Session  of  1673  contains  pas- 
sngcB  which  arc  as  worthy  of  attention  now 
as  they  were  when  they  were  deliTcred. 
"  We  are  newlj  gotten  out  of  tax  expensive 
war,"  said  he,  "  and  gotten  out  of  it  upon 
terms  more  honourable  than  ever.  The 
whole  world  U  now  in  peace  with  us,  all 
|>orta  are  open  to  us  and  we  exercise  a  free 
and  uninterrupted  Irofiic  through  the  ocean. 
— Our  Constitution  seems  to  be  so  vigorons 
and  so  strong,  that  nothing  can  disorder  it 
but  ourselves.  No  influences  of  the  stars, 
no  configurations  of  the  heavens  are  to  be 
feared,  so  long  ns  these  two  houses  stand  in 
a  good  disposition  to  each  other,  and  both  of 
them  in  a  happy  coDJunclioii  with  Ibeir 
Lord  and  Sovereign.  Whj-shouldwedoubt 
it?  Never  was  discord  more  unseasonable. 
A  difference  in  matters  of  the  Church  would 
gratify  the  enemies  of  our  religion,  and  do 
them  more  service  than  the  best  of  their 
auxiliaries.  A  diflercnce  in  matters  of 
would  gratify 


of  our  peace,  the  enemies  of  this  par  liami 
even  all  those,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
that  hope  to  see,  and  practise  to  bring  abou^ 
new  changes  and  revolutions  in  the  gorern- 
ment.  They  understand  well  enough  that 
the  best  health  may  be  destroyed  by  loo 
much  core  of  it ;  an  anxious  scrupulous 
cure,  a  care  that  is  always  tampering,  a  cure 
that  luboura  so  long  to  purge  ail  ill  humom  s 
out  of  the  body,  that  at  last  it  leaves  neitiici 
good  blood  nor  spirits  behind.  In  like  man- 
ner there  ore  two  symptoms  which  are  dan- 
gerous ia  ever;  state,  and  of  which  the 
historian  hath  long  since  given  us  warning- 
One  is  where  men  do  quieta  moDere,  when 
they  stir  those  things  or  questions  which 
are,  and  ought  to  be,  in  peace  :  and  like  nn- 
skilful  architects  think  to  mend  the  building, 
bj  removing  all  the  materials  which  are  not 
placed  as  they  would  have  them.  Another 
is,  '  CUM  ret  jiarva  magmt  motihta  agmitur,' 
when  things  that  are  not  of  the  greatest 
moment  ore  agitated  with  the  greatest  heat, 
and  as  much  weight  is  laid  upon  a  new,  and 
not  always  very  necessary  proposition,  as  if 
the  whole  sum  of  affairs  depended  upon  it. 
^Vho  doth  not  see  that  there  are  in  all  go- 
vernments difficulties  more  than  enough, 
though  tliey  meet  with  no  intestine  divi- 
sions ;  difficulties  of  such  a  nalnre  that  the 
united  endeavours  of  the  state  can  hardly 
struggle  with  ?  Bnt  after  all  is  done  that 
can  be,  they  will  still  remain  insuperable. 
This  is  that  which  makes  the  crowns  of 
princes,  when  they  are  worn  by  the  dearest 
and  the  noblest  title,  and  supported  with 
the  mightiest  aids,  yet  at  the  best  but 
wreaths  of  glorious  thorns.  He  that  would 
go  about  to  add  to  the  cares  and  solicitudes 
of  his  prince,  docs  what  in  him  lies  to  make 
those  (horns  pierce  deeper,  and  sit  closer  to 
the  royal  diadem  than  ever  they  did  before. 
No  steal  can  excuse  it;  for  as  there  may  be  a 
religious  xeal,  a  seal  for  God,  which  is  not 
according  to  knowledge,  so  there  may  be  a 
state-zeal,  a  seal  for  the  public,  wbich  is 
not  according  to  prudence,  at  least  not  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  prudence  which 
the  same  men  have  when  they  are  not  under 
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of  and)  »  ferrent  puaion."- 
toy  Hittory,  toI.  4,  p.  676-7. 


Wha  it  Peace  in  a  State. 
***  It  M  ■  great  and  k  dangerous  miatike,' 
audLord  ^anoellor  Finch,  '  is  those  who 
think  that  peace  at  home  u  well  enough 
praaerred,  so  long  u  the  sword  is  not  dra¥ra; 
whveaa  in  troth  nothing  deserves  the  name 
of  peace  bnt  unit; ;  such  an  nnitj  as  flows 
frfHn  an  unshaken  tnist  and  confidence  be* 
tween  the  king  and  his  people ;  from  a  due 
rerersnoe  and  obedience  to  hii  laws  and  to 
his  government;  Erom  a  religious  and  on 
aweful  care  not  to  remove  the  ancient  land' 
«~"t»,  not  to  disturh  those  constitutiona 
which  time  and  public  convenience  hath 
anttled ;  bom  a  aeil  to  preserve  the  whole 
frame  and  order  of  the  government  upon 
the  old  foundations ;  and  from  a  perfect 
deteatation  and  abhorrencj  of  all  such  as 
arc  given  to  change :  whatever  folia  short 
of  tUs,  falls  short  of  peace  too.  If,  there- 
fore, there  be  any  endeavours  to  renew,  nay 
if  there  be  not  all  the  endeavours  that  can 
be  to  extinguish  the  memory  of  all  former 
pravocation<  and  ofiencee,  and  the  occasiona 
of  the  like  for  the  future ;  if  there  be  such 
divisions  as  b^t  great  thoughts  of  heart ; 
shall  we  call  ^is  peace,  becauie  it  is  not 
war,  ia  because  men  do  not  yet  take  the 
field  F  As  well  we  may  call  it  health,  when 
there  is  a  dangerous  fermentation  in  the 
btood  and  spirits,  because  the  patient  hath 
not  yet  taken  his  bed.'" — Partiamentarn 
motors,  vol.  4,  p.  309. 


ReUgitm  not  easy. 
"  Thosb  that  aver  Religion  to  be  in  all 
reapects  an  easy  thing,  know  not  what  they 
say.  Did theyknow what itwcretobeunder 
sense  of  God's  displeasure,  and  under 
violent,  painful  dbtempers  for  many  months 
together,  and  yet  to  wait  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  that  Providence  that  thinks  fit  to  con- 
le  on  them  long  pains,  and  terrible 
fean,  they  would  find  it  is  not  such  an  easy 


matter  to  be  truly  reli^ous." — Tmornv 
Roaias,  A  Diteoarte  amcenung  Trouble  qf 
Mind,  p.  119. 

Care  eeerywhere. 
"  Look  into  the  country  fields,  there  yon 
see  toiling  at  the  plow  and  scythe ;  look 
into  the  waters,  there  you  see  tagging  a 
oars  and  cables ;  look  into  the  city,  there 
yon  see  a  throng  of  carea,  and  hear  sor- 
rowful complaints  of  bad  times  and  the  de- 
cay of  trade ;  look  into  studies,  and  there 
you  see  paleness  and  infirmities,  and  fiznl 
eyes ;  look  into  the  court,  and  there  s 
defeated  hopes,  envyings,  underminings, 
and  tedious  attendance  :  all  things  are  full 
of  labour,  and  labour  is  full  of  sorrow ; 
and  these  two  are  inseparably  joined  with 
the  miserable  life  of  man."— Timotht  F 
OEES,  A  Diteovrte  eoneenung  TVouUs  o/ 
Mind,  p.  322. 


Care*  of  Knoaledge. 
"  EnowLBiNaa  is  the  greatest  ornament 
of  a  rational  soul ;  and  yet  that  bath  its 
troubles,  £cde«.  i.  IS.  For  i»  vmek  wi»' 
Oiere  it  nmeh  grief,  and  he  that  iuereateth 
toitdon  increautk  torrou).  It  b  not  to  be 
attained  without  great  pains  and  difficul- 
ties, without  laborious  and  diligent  search, 
and  vast  perplexities; — whether  we  c 
sider  the  blindness  of  our  understandings, 
or  the  intricacy  of  things  themselves,  the 
many  dark  recesses  of  Nature,  the  impli- 
cation of  causes  and  effects,  besides  those 
accidental  difficulties  which  are  occasioned 
by  the  subUlty  and  intanglement  of  er. 
— the  variety  of  intricate  opinions,  the  many 
involutions  of  controversies  and  disputes, 
which  are  apt  to  whirl  a  man  about  with  a 
vertigo  of  contradictory  probabilities ;  and 
instead  of  settling,  to  amuse  and  distract 
the  mind ; — so  that  much  study  ts  a  w( 
Eomeness  to  the  flesh ; — and  besides,  it  makes 
a  further  trouble  to  the  sunl,  in  regard  the 
more  a  man  knows,  the  more  he  sees  there 
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9  jet  to  be  known ;  as  b,  man,  the  liigher 
he  climbs,  Bees  mure  and  more  of  the  jour- 
ney that  he  is  to  go  :  and  then,  he  that  is 
verged  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world  eces 
abundance  of  mistakes  and  disorders  which 

•annot  remedy,  and  which  to  behold  is 
VCI7  gad ;  and  by  knowiog  a  great  deal,  is 
liabls  to  abundance  of  contradiction  and 
opposition  from  the  more  peevish  and  self' 
willed  and  ignorant  part  of  mankind,  that 
:  vexed  because  he  will  not  think  and 
say  aa  Uicy  do,  and  thej  are  verj  prone  to 
eenEure  and  coodemn  the  thmgs  they  do 
not  understand,  Ibr  it  is  most  easy  so  to  do ; 
whereas  to  pierce  into  the  reasons  of  things, 
requires  a  mighty  labour,  and  a,  suci'cssion 
of  deliberate  and  serioua  thoughts,  to  which 
the  nature  of  man  is  averse;  and  lazily 
and  hastily  to  judge,  requires  no  trouble: 
"  were  it  not  that  it  is  a  man's  duty  to 

w,  and  that  his  soul,  if  it  have  any- 
thing of  greatness  and  amplitude  in  its 
faculties,  cannot  be  satisfied  without  it,  it 
were  a  much  safer  and  quieter  c«urae  to  be 

iratit.  Study  and  painful  enquiries  after 
knowledge  do  oftentimes  exhaust  and  break 
our  BpiriW,  and  prejndice  our  health,  and 
bring  upon  us  those  diseases  to  which  the 
careless  and  unthinking  xeldom  are  obno:ii- 
Eeiele4.  i.  13,  14,  IS.  I  have  seen  ail 
lie  JBorh  that  are  done  nndcr  the  tan,  ami 
beholdf  all  u  Kani^  and  vexation  of  spirit; 
Ihal  which  il  crooked  coTntot  be  made  straight, 
and  thai  vhich  u  wanting  ainnet  be  num- 
bered."— TuioTHT  BoQEB*,  A  DiKourie 
cmctruirig  Trouble  of  Mind,  p,  329, 


Uie  of  the  Literal  Superstition  of  the  Jtwt 

concerning  the  Scnpliire  Text. 
"  In  the  tenth  of  Numbers,  and  the  thir- 
ty-fil\b  verse,  in  these  words,  'And  when 
the  ark  went  forward,*  the  letter  Nun  is 
rongway,orturned  buck,  to 'show 
(say  the  Hebrews)  the  loving  turning  of 
God  to  the  people.'  And  in  the  eleventh 
uhapter,  and  first  verse,  in  these  words, 
'  And  the  people  became  as  niurmurers,' 
&c.,  the  letter  Nun  is  ogain  written  wrong, 


or  turned  back,  to  show  (say  they)  the 
perverse  turning  of  the  people  from  God:' 
and  thus  ore  these  two  places  written  in 
every  true  Bible  in  the  world.  If  the  Jews 
do  not  here  give  any  one  satisfaction,  yet 
do  they  (as  Erasmus  speaks  of  Origen)  set 
students  on  work  to  look  for  that  which, 
else,  they  would  scarce  have  sought  for. 
Such  strange  passages  as  these,  in  writing 
some  words  in  the  Bible  out  of  ordinary 
way  (as,  some  letters  above  the  word,  some 
letters  less,  and  some  bigger  than  other), 
observed  constantly  by  all  copies  and  books, 
cannot  sure  be  for  nothing ;  if  they  show 
nothing  else,  yet  this  they  show  us, — that 
the  text  is  punctually  kept,  and  not  de- 
cayed ;  when  these  things  (that,  to  a  hasty, 
ignorant  beholder,  might  seem  errors)  are 
thus  precisely  observed  in  all  Bibles." — 
LiUBTFooT,  vol.  4,  p.  19. 

"  Admib^si^  is  their  pains,  to  prove  the 
text  uncomipt,  against  a  gainsaying  Papist. 
For  they  have  summed  up  all  the  letters  in 
the  Bilile  to  show,  that  one  hair  of  that 
sacred  head  is  not  perished.  Eight  hun- 
dred eight -an  d-forty  marginal  notes  are  ob- 
served and  preserved,  for  the  more  facility 
of  the  text :  the  middle  verse  of  every  book 
noted;  the  number  of  the  verses  in  every 
book  reckoned ;  and  (as  I  suid  before)  not 
a  vowel  that  niisseth  ordinary  grammar, 
which  is  not  marked.  So  that,  if  we  had 
no  other  surety  for  the  truth  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament text,  these  men's  pains,  meliinks, 
should  be  enough  to  stop  the  mouth  of  a 
daring  Papiat." — LioaTTOOT,  vol.  4,  p.  20. 


^v)  the  ^ 


Teid  of  the  Eey$  explained, 
"  IIebb  I  spake,  and  granted  Uiat  In  all 
ages  the  leai-ued  have  held  that  the  keys  do 
mean  the  government  of  the  Church  i  but 
that  for  mine  own  part  I  held  the  keys  were 
only  given  to  Peter,  viz.  to  open  the  gospel 
to  the  Gentiles,  which  is  meant  by  the  king- 
dom of  heaven:  and  to  this  Peter  speaks. 
Acts  XV.  7,  that  is,  from  this  promise  given 
to  him ;  but  admitting  thephrosein  acom- 
I  said,  the  phrase  '  to  bind  and 
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to  loMe'  u  k  Jewish  phnue,  and  most  fre- 
quent in  tli^  writer! ;  and  that  it  belonged 
odIj  to  the  leschen  among  the  Jews  '  to 
lund  ftnd  to  loose,'  and  that  it  is  to  be 
■howed  that  when  the  Jews  admitted  anj 
one  to  be  a  preacher,  tiiej  used  thcee  wordB, 
*  Take  thon  liberty  to  teach  what  ia  bound 
•od  loose.'  Then  Dr.  Temple  gave  matij 
Mgnmeots  to  prove  the  ssme  thing  in  hand, 
rix.  that  the  kejs  were  not  given  to  the 
Church,  bat  to  the  Apostles.  The  like  did 
Hr.  Gattaker." — Lioutfoot,  vol.  13,  p.  31. 

A  Faa  Day. 

"  This  day  we  kept  solemn  fast  in  the 

place  whei«  our  sitting  is,  and  no  one  with 

IS  but  ourselves,  the  Scotch  conuniflBionera, 
and  some  parliament-men.  First  Air.  Wil- 
li gave  a  picked  psalm,  or  selected  verses 
of  several  psalms,  agreeing  to  the  time  and 
occasion.  Then  Dr.  Burgess  prayed  about 
an  hour :  after  he  bad  done,  Air.  Whittacrc 
preached  upon  Isa.  xzsvii.  3,  '  This  day  is 

t  day  of  trouble,'  &C.  Then  having  had 
another  chosen  psalm,  Mr.  Goodwin  prayed; 
and  after  he  bad  done,  Mr.  Palmer  preached 
ttpoo  Fsal.  zxv.  12.  AAer  whose  sermon, 
e  had  another  psalm,  and  Doctor  Stan- 
ton prayed  about  an  hour ;  and  with  ano- 
ther psalm,  and  a  prayer  of  the  prolocutor, 
and  a  collection  for  the  maimed  soldiers, 
which  arose  to  about  £.3  \Si.,  we  adjourned 
tni  the  morrow  morning."  —  Lioutfoot, 
Tol.  13,  p.  19. 


—Conformity  between  the  Jew 
and  PapUl. 
"  Whom  nameth  the  Talmud,  nameth  all 
Judaism,  —  and  whoso  nameth  Mlsna  and 
Gemara,  he  nameth  all  the  Talmud :  and  so 
MitbLeTita,'Hattalmudnehhlak,'&c.  'The 
Talmud  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  one 
part  is  called  Misna,  and  the  other  part  is 
called  Gemara ;  and  these  two  together  are 
called  the  Tabnud.'  This  is  the  Jews' 
Council  of  Trent;  —  the  foundation  and 
ground-work  of  their  religion.  For  they 
believe  the  Bcripture,  as  the  Talmnd  be- 


lieves ;  for  they  hold  them  of  eqnal  autho* 
rity :  *  Babbi  Tanchum,  the  son  of  Hamlai, 
saith,  Let  a  man  always  part  his  life  into 
three  parts  :  a  third  part  for  the  Scriptures, 
a  third  part  for  Misna,  and  a  third  part  for 
Gemara."  Two  for  one,— two  parts  for  the 
Talmud,  for  one  for  the  Scripture.  So 
highly  do  they,  Fapist-like,  prize  the  vain 
traditions  of  men.  This  great  library  of 
the  Jews  is  much  alike  suc^  anotJier  work 
upon  the  Old  Testament,  as  Thomaa  Aqui- 
nas's '  Caiena  Avrea'  is  upon  the  New.  For 
this  is  the  sum  of  all  these  doctors'  conceits 
and  descants  upon  the  Law,  as  his  is  a  col- 
lection of  all  Uie  fathers'  explications  and 
comments  upon  the  Gospeb.  For  matter, 
it  is  much  like  Origen's  books  of  old,  '  tibi 
bene,  nemo  meliiit,'  &c.,  where  they  write 
well,  none  better, — and  where  ill,  none 

"  The  word '  Talmud '  is  the  same  in  He- 
brew, that  'dodrine'isinLatin,  and  'doc- 
trinal' in  our  usual  speech.  It  is  (say  the 
Jews)  a  commentary  upon  the  written  law 
of  God.  And  both  the  law  and  this  (say 
they)  God  gave  to  Moses ;  the  law  by  day, 
and  by  writing,  —  and  this,  by  night,  and 
by  word  of  mouth.  The  law  was  kept  by 
writing  still, — this  still  by  tradition.  Hence 
comes  the  distinction  so  frequent  in  Rab- 
bins, of  *  Torah  she  baccatubh,'  and  *  Torah 
she  begnal  peh,'  '  the  law  in  writing,  and  the 
law  that  comes  by  word  of  mouth* :  '  Moses', 
say  they,  'received  the  law  from  Sinu' 
(this  tradiUonal  law,  I  think  they  mean), 
'  and  delivered  it  to  Joshua,  Joshua  to  the 
ciders,  the  elders  to  the  prophets,  and  the 
prophets  to  the  men  of  the  great  syna- 
gogue.'  And  thus,  tike  Fame  in  Virgil, 
'  crevit  eundo,'  —  like  a  snow-ball  it  grew 
bigger  with  going.  Thus  do  they  father 
their  fooleries  upon  Moses,  and  elders,  and 
prophets,  who  (good  men)  never  thought  of 
such  fandes ;  as  the  Romanists,  for  th^ 
traditions,  can  find  books  of  Clemens,  Dio- 
nysius,  and  others,  who  never  dreamed  of 
such  matters.  Against  this  their  traditional, 
our  Saviour  makes  part  of  his  sermon  in 
the  Mount,  Matt  v.    But  he  touched  the 
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■ehold,  when  he  touched  their  Tal- 
mud;  forgreaWr  treasure,  in  their  eonceiU, 
the;  hul  none :  like  Cleopatra  in  Flutnrcb, 
uoking  much  of  the  viper  that  dealroyed 
them."  —  LwHTFooT,  vol.  4,  p.  15. 


Tlie  Virgin  Mary 

"  SrptRSTiTioN  is  ever  too  officious  J  but 
it  hath  showed  itself  more  bo  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  than  to  no;  other.  For  at  it  hath 
deified  her  now  she  is  in  hearen,  eo  ba.tb  it 
minified  her  in  all  her  actions  while  she 
was  upon  the  earth  :  so  that  no  relation,  or 
story,  that  concerneth  her,  but  it  hath 
struned  it  to  the  ulniost  cxtremitj,  to  wring 
oQt  of  it  her  proiseB,  though  verj  otlen  to  a 
sensdeM,  and  liw  oflen  to  a  blasphemous, 
issue  ',  as  in  this  st^rj  of  the  Annunciation, 
there  is  not  a  word  nor  tittle  that  it  tbinketh 
will,  with  all  its  shaping,  serve  for  such  a 
purpose, — but  it  taketh  advantage  to  patch 
up  her  eacomiuius,  where  there  is  no  use  nor 
need, — nor,  indeed,  any  truth  of,  and  in,  such 
alMng.  This  word  that  la  underhand,  Ktiy  a - 
piTUfiifi),  bears  the  bell  that  ringeth  loudest 
with  Ibem  to  such  a  tune.  For  having 
translated  it  in  their  Vulgar  Latin,  *  GratiA 
plena,'  or  full  of  grace  i  they  hence  infer, 
that  she  had  ail  the  eeven  gifls  of  the  Spirit, 
and  all  the  theological  and  moral  virtues, 
and  such  a  fulness  of  the  grace  of  the  Uol; 
Ghost,  as  none  ever  hwl  the  like. 

"  Whereas,  1-  The  use  of  Scripture  is, 
when  it  apeaketh  of  fiilnces  of  grace,  to  ei- 
press  it  b;  another  phrase.  3.  The  angel 
himself  ezpluneth  this  word,  in  the  sense 
of  our  translation,  for  favour  received,  and 
not  forgrace  inherent ;  ver.  30, 'Thou  hast 
found  favour  with  God.'  3.  And  so  doth 
the  Virgin  herself  also  descant  upon  the 
same  thing,  throughout  her  song.  4.  Jo- 
sepi>,  her  husband,  suspected  her  for  an 
adulteress;  which  he  coidd  never  have  done 
if  he  had  ever  seen  so  infinite  fulness  of 
grace  in  her  as  the  Bomonists  have  spied, 
— and  ho  was  the  likelier  to  have  espied  it 
of  the  two.  S.  Compare  her  wilh  other  re- 
nowned women  ;   and  what  dilference,  but 


onlj  this  great  favour  of  Iwing  the  mother 
of  (he  Meesias?  They  had  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  as  wl-II  as  she:  —  thej  had  the 
spirit  of  sanctification,  as  well  as  she : — and 
she  no  more  immunity  from  sin  and  death, 
than  they.  6.  She  was  one  of  the  number 
of  those  that  would  have  taken  off  Christ 
from  preaching;  and  this  ai^ed  not  such 
a  fulness  of  grai-e.  7.  See  Jansenius,  one 
of  their  own  aide,  expounding  this  word 
acijording  to  our  reading  of  it. 

"  This,  among  other  things,  showeth  how 
Benaeless  Popery  is,  in  its  '  Ave  Marias,' — 
using  these  words  for  a  prayer,  and,  if  oc- 
casion serve  for  it,  for  a  charm.  As,  first. 
Turning  asalutation  into  a  prayer.  Second- 
ly, In  fitting  these  words  of  an  angel  that 
was  sent,  and  that  spake  them  upon  a  spe- 
cial message,  to  the  mouth  ot  every  person, 
and  for  every  occasion.  Thirdly,  In  apply- 
ing these  words  to  ber  now  she  is  In  heaven, 
which  suited  with  her  otJy  while  she  was 
upon  earth  :  as,  first,  to  say,  '  full  of  grace,' 
to  her  that  is  ftiU  of  glory ;  and,  secondly, 
to  say,  *  the  Lord  is  with  thee,'  to  her  that 
is  with  the  Lord."  —  LiasTrooT,  vol.  4,  p. 


Burial  Service. 
"  But  it  is  said,  that  thb  encourages  bis 
wicked  companions,  who  attend  his  fune- 
ral, to  hope  they  may  be  saved  too,  though 
Ihey  persist  in  tbeir  wickedness  to  the  lasl, 
as  he  did.  Now  indeed,  what  little  matters 
may  encourage  such  men  in  sin,  I  cannot 
say  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  that  a  faint  and 
charitable  wish  should  do  this  :  If  they 
know  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  they  know  that 
he  has  threatened  eternal  damnation  against 
all  impenitent  sinners ;  if  they  know  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  they  know  she 
teaches  the  very  same  thing ;  if  they  saw 
their  wicked  companion  die,  they  saw  his 
dying  horrors  and  agonies  too,  which  few 
of  them  die  without,  if  they  have  any  time 
to  consider  their  state :  and  when  they 
know  and  see  all  tkis,  is  tliere  any  reason 
to  hope  they  shall  be  saved  in  their  wicked- 
ness, only  bucAUse   the  Church   will    not 
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damn  tliem,lmt  reflerres  them  to  the  Judge- 
ment of  God,  and  sends  her  charitable 
wiahea  after  than  f  At  least  this  can  be 
no  enoooragement,  when  they  are  fore- 
warned beforehand  of  it,  which  is  the  chief 
reascm  why  I  take  notice  of  it  at  this  tune.** 
Shxeuks  on  Juefgement,  p.  115. 

JSffed  of  ike  Speculative  IvJUtleroMoe  of 

Popery. 

**  I  c AHivoT  but  take  notice  of  some  great 
and  risible  mischiefs  of  this  judging  men*s 
final  state,  whether  we  damn  or  save  them. 
As,  first,  for  Damning,  especiaUj  when 
we  damn  them  by  wholesale,  as  the  Church 
of  Itome  damns  all  hereticks,  and  as  others 
with  as  much  charity  danm  all  Papists  and 
Malignants,  or  whoever  they  are  pleased  to 
Tote  fixr  hereticks.  Now  what  the  effect 
<^  this  is,  is  visible  to  all  the  world :  It 
destroys  not  only  Christian  love  and  cha- 
rity, but  even  common  humanity :  when 
men  have  voted  one  another  damned,  and 
believe  God  will  damn  those  whom  they 
have  adjudged  to  damnation,  then  they  are 
the  enemies  of  God,  and  they  think  they 
do  God  good  service  to  destroy  them :  GU>d 
hates  them ;  and  therefore  they  think  it  a  sin 
in  them,  to  love  those  whom  God  hates,  or  to 
have  any  pity  or  compassion  for  those  whom 
God  will  damn.  And  thus  they  bum  he- 
reticks, or  cut  their  throats,  or  confiscate 
their  estates,  and  drive  them  out  from 
among  them,  and  treat  them  with  all  the 
barbarity  and  indignities  which  a  damning 
seal  and  fury  can  invent.  All  other  vil- 
lanies  may  meet  with  some  pity  and  cha- 
rity ;  but  charity  is  lukewarmness  and 
want  of  xeal,  in  Gk>d*s  cause ;  there  is  no 
fire  bums  so  furiously,  nor  so  outrageously 
consumes,  as  that  which  is  kindled  at  Grod*s 
altar.  And  thus  the  Christian  Church  is 
turned  into  a  great  shambles,  and  stained 
with  the  blood  of  humane,  nay  of  Chris- 
tian sacrifices :  though  were  they  in  the 
right,  that  God  would  damn  those  men 
whom  they  have  damned,  why  should  they 
think  patience  and  forbearance  a  greater 


fault  in  them  than  it  is  in  God,  irAo  beareth^ 
tcUh  much  lomg '  sufferimg^  the  vessels  of 
wrath  fiUedfor  deMtructUm  f  Why  are  they 
so  unmerciful  as  to  hurry  away  these  poor 
wretches  immediately  to  Hell,  when  God 
is  contented  to  let  them  live  on ;  to  let  the 
tares  and  the  wheat  grow  up  together  till 
the  harvest  ?  Why  do  they  envy  them  the 
short  and  perishing  contentments  of  this 
life,  when  they  are  to  suffer  an  eternity 
of  misery  ?  Methinks  it  should  satisfie  the 
most  implacable  hatred,  to  know  that  they 
must  be  miserable  for  ever,  though  their 
miseries  should  be  adjourned  for  some  few 
years  :  but  if  this  be  the  effect  of  damning 
men,  you  may  guess  that  the  cause  is  not 
yerj  good :  though  an  uncharitable  judge- 
ment will  hurt  nobody  but  themselves,  yet 
it  is  of  dangerous  consequence,  when  such 
rash  judges  will  be  as  hasty  executioners 
too.** — Sh£Bix>ck  on  Judgementj  p.  119. 


^AMAMAM^^M^^^^^k^^^^ 


Intermediate  State. 


'*  Tms  has  greatly  imposed  upon  un- 
learned men,  that  the  advocates  of  Popery 
have  proved  from  the  ancient  Fathers, 
that  they  owned  a  middle  state  which  was 
neither  Heaven  nor  Hell;  and  then  pre- 
sently conclude,  that  this  must  be  Purga- 
tory. Now  it  is  very  true,  the  ancient 
Christians  did  own  a  middle  state  between 
Death  and  Judgement,  which  was  neither 
Heaven  nor  Hell,  but  yet  never  dreamt  of 
a  Popish  Purgatory:  they  believed  bad 
men  were  in  a  state  of  punishment  as 
soon  as  they  left  these  bodies,  but  not  in 
Hell ;  and  that  good  men  were  in  a  state 
of  rest  and  happiness,  but  not  in  Heaven  : 
but  they  never  thought  of  a  place  of  tor- 
ment to  expiate  the  temporal  punishment 
due  to  sin,  when  the  eternal  punishment 
is  remitted ;  which  is  the  Popish  Purgatory, 
and  the  most  barbarous  representation  of 
the  Christian  religion,  though  the  most 
profitable  too,  to  the  Church  of  Bome^  that 
ever  was  invented.** — Sblsklock  on  Judge" 
ment,  p.  169. 
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Excliuive  Soleation. 
"  TboDOK  tlie  effects  of  saving  men,  and 
TOting  them  lo  Henven,  be  not  bo  tragical 
u  those  of  (lamDLDg  them,  yet  thU  has  ita 
mischiefs  too ;  when  any  party  of  men  have 
voted  themselvca  the  only  true  Church 
-wherein  solvation  is  to  be  hnil,  or  the  only 
Buinta  and  cloct  people  of  God,  then  oil 
nho  irill  be  saved  must  herd  with  them  i 
and  moat  men  think  it  enough  to  secure 
their  sdlvAidon,  to  get  into  their  number. 
Thus  the  Church  of  Rome  rrighteos  men 
into  her  communion,  by  threateniog  dom- 
DBtiou  Bgainst  all  viho  are  out  of  that 
Chorch  i  and  this  reconciles  men  to  all  their 
superstitions  and  idolatries,  for  fear  of 
damnation  ;  and  encourages  them  in  oil 
manner  of  looseness  and  debauchery,  when 
they  are  got  into  a  Church  which  can  save 
them :  and  it  has  much  the  some  cfibct, 
when  men  list  themselves  with  any  party 
where  they  hope  lo  be  saved  for  company, 
while  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  even  those 
who  profess  the  Foilh  of  Christ,  are  no  bet- 
ter Uisa  the  world,  and  the  ungodly  and 
reprobates,  who  though  they  may  have 
more  moral  vertues  than  some  other,  yet 
hare  no  Grace." — Shbhi-oci  on  Judgement, 
p.  120. 

Potieition  in  Madtiett — hoxB  far. 
"  I  no  verily  believe,  that  people  do 
very  much  wrong  both  the  Devil  and  tnelan- 
choli/  people,  iu  colling  the  unavoidable 
effects  of  their  diseaae  the  temptations  of 
Satan,  and  the  language  of  that  disease  a 
compliance  with  them.  They  do  both  as- 
cribe to  the  Devil  a  greater  power  than  he 
hath,  and  vex.  the  diseased  person  more 
than  they  need  to  do :  For  though  I  do  not 
question,  but  that  Evil  Spirit,  through  the 
permission  of  God,  is  the  cause  of  many 
punful  sicknesses  that  come  upon  our  bo- 
dies ;  yet  there  are  also  many  euch  that  are 
the  result  of  a  disordered  motion  of  the 
natoral  spirits,  and  in  which  he  hath  no- 
thing at  all  to  do.    Gut  as  'tis 


custom  of  cruel  and  barbarous  persons,  to 
set  upon  the  weak,  and  to  trample  on  those 
that  are  already  thrown  down  ;  so  'tis  very 
frequent  for  the  Devil  ti)  take  occasion  from 
our  Imdily  indispositions,  to  attack  and  mo- 
lest our  spirit),  which  ore  bereaved  even  of 
that  fence  which  Ihey  used  to  have,  when 
the  house  in  which  they  dwelt  was  at  ease, 
and  free  from  those  disabilities  that  they 
are  always  under  at  aueh  seasons  :  For  'tis 
then  night  with  us,  and  in  the  night,  those 
beasts  of  prey  do  ronge  abroad,  which  kept 
their  dens  during  the  brightness  of  the 
day.  But  however  it  be,  whatsoever  agency 
there  is  of  evil  spirits  in  our  Troubles, 
eillier  upon  our  understandings,  our  [Mis- 
sions, or  our  imaginations,  this  grace  of  FaJth 
will  unveil  their  designs,  and  baffle  all  their 
str.itagems.  Ephes.  vi,  16.  Abace  all,  bike 
the  ihield  of  Faith,  irheivwilh  j/t  thuU  be  able 
lo  quench  all  Ihe  Jitry  darU  of  Satan." — 
TiMOTUY  Rogers,  A  Ditcourie 
TrmMe  of  Mind,  p.  104. 


larquality. 
"  Une  certaine  infgalitc  dona  Ics  condi- 
tions qui  entretient  I'ordre  et  !a  subordi- 
nation, est  I'ouvrage  de  Dieu,  ou  suppose 
une  loi  divine :  une  trop  grande  dispropor- 
tion, et  telle  qu'ellc  se  remsrque  paroii  les 
bommes,  est  leur  ouvroge,  ou  U  loi  des  plus 
forts." — La  Bbutese,  torn.  2,  p.  313. 

Men  evil  if  not  good. 


c  de  t 


ne  produisent  rien ;  si  eties  ne  sont  pai 
chargees  de  lleurs,  d'arbres  fruitiera,  et  di 
groins,  elles  produisent  dca  ronces  et  dei 
6pines :  il  en  est  de  mSmc  de  I'homme ;  s'i 
n'eat  pas  verttieu*,  il  devient  vicieux."— 
La  Bbdtbbb,  torn.  9,  p.  330. 


Men  who  ore  deterauned  lo  eticceetl. 

"  Un  humme  fortement  ajipliquf  it  un 

chose,  oublJc  toutes  Ics  autres,  elles  son 

pour  lui  comme  si  elles  n'etoient  pas ;  il  n 
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fiuit  point  k  nn  tel  homme  une  grande  su- 
periority poor  exoeller,  mais  one  yolont^ 
pleine  et  parfiute ;  le  chemin  de  la  fortane 
Im  est  aia^ ;  mala  malhear  k  qui  se  rencon- 
tre mir  ses  paa.** — ^La  Bbutbiib,  torn.  2,  p. 


355. 


W^^^«^MMM^MM/«M^VW«^ 


What  a  perfect  Hypocrite  must  he. 

**  Uv  foorbe  dont  le  fond  est  bon,  qui 
oontraint  son  naturel  pour  mettre  llupocri- 
sie  et  la  malice  en  usage,  ne  sauroit  Stre 
qn*an  fourbe  mediocre  dans  le  succ^ :  mais 
un  Iiipocrite  qui  se  croit  T^uite  et  la  justice 
m^e, — ^voilk  un  bomme  propre  k  aller  loin ; 
c*e8t  de  quoi  faire  un  Cromwel.** — La  Bbu- 
TXKX,  tom.  2,  p.  308. 

**  BsvoBB  I  had  read  this  Author/*  says 
Olbt,  speaking  of  the  excellent  Jackson, 
**  I  measured  hjpocrisj  by  the  gross  and 
vulgar  standard,  thinking  the  hypocrite  had 
been  one  that  had  deceived  men  like  him- 
self: but  in  this  Author  I  found  him  to  be 
a  man  that  had  attained  the  Magisteritan 
SoicouBj  even  the  art  of  deluding  his  own 
soul,  with  unsoimd  but  high  and  immature 
persuasions  of  sanctity  and  certainty ;  and 
that  not  by  the  cubeia^  or  cogging  of  un- 
righteousness, but  by  virtue  of  some  one 
or  more  excellent  qualities  wherein  he  out- 
strqw  the  very  Saints  of  God.** 


•^^MS^M/^W^^^WM«^«^W 


Superstition, 

^Bt  Superstitions,**  says  the  elder  Suer- 
x^ocK,  '*  I  mean  all  those  hypocritical  arts  of 
appeasing  Grod  and  procuring  his  favour 
without  obeying  his  laws  or  reforming  our 
sins :  infinite  such  superstitions  have  been 
invented  by  Heathens,  by  Jews,  by  Chris- 
tians themselves,  especially  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  which  abounds  with  Uiem.** — Con" 
cening  a  Future  Judgement,  p.  41. 


W«AM/^«MAA/«/WWWVW>^«/\/^> 


Flerophory. 

"  I  HAD  swallowed,*'  says  Olbt  in  his 
Preface  to  the  Works  of  that  most  admirable 
CSiristian  philosopher.  Dr.  Jackson,  **  I  had 


swallowed,  and  as  I  thought  concocted  the 
common  definition  of  Faith,  by  a/uUpar^ 
ticular  assurance.  But  when  I  read  this 
Author,  I  perceived  that  Pleropkory  was  the 
golden  fruit  that  grew  on  the  top  branch, 
not  the  first  seed,  no,  nor  the  spreading  root, 
of  that  Tree  of  Life  by  feeding  on  which 
*  the  just  do  live ;  *  and  that  true  Fiducia  can 
grow  no  faster  than,  but  shoots  up  just  pa- 
rallel with  Fidelitas:  I  mean,  that  true  con- 
fidence towards  God  is  adasquate  to  sincere 
and  consciencious  obedience  to  his  holy 
precepts.** 

Calumniators  of  Luther, 

"  lUis  as  triplex  circa  frontem  fuit :  their 
foreheads  are  fenced  doubtless  with  a  triple 
shield  of  brass,  that  can  without  blushing 
object  intemperancy  to  Luther,  or  infamy 
to  Calvin,  (both,  in  respect  of  most  of  their 
great  prelates,  saints  for  good  life  and  con- 
versation), and  urge  their  forged  blemishes 
to  the  prejudice  of  reformed  religion ;  which 
no  way  dependeth  upon  Luther*s  life,  death, 
or  doctrine,  as  their  Catholic  religion  doth 
continually  upon  their  Popes.  If  Luther*s 
life  (though  we  should  grant  it  bad)  might 
any  way  prejudice  ours,  the  impiety  of  their 
Popes  (from  whom  their  faith  is  essentially 
derived)  must  of  necessity  utterly  disgrace 
their  religion.**  —  Jackson,  vol.  1,  p.  284, 
note. 


«0'«A>W\^A/S^OA«W«M^WW 


Dreams  in  the  Early  World, 

"  Not  the  Poets  only,  but  many  great 
Philosophers  of  the  old  world,  have  taken 
nocturnal  presages  for  no  dreams  or  fan- 
cies. Hence  did  Homer  usurp  his  liberty, 
in  feigning  his  kings  and  heroicks  so  often 
admonished  of  their  future  estate  by  the 
Gods;  he  presimied  at  least  that  these  fic- 
tions might  carry  a  shew  of  truth  in  that 
age  wherein  such  admonitions  by  night  were 
not  imusual.  And  his  conceit  is  not  disso- 
nant unto  the  sacred  story,  which  bears  re- 
cord of  like  efiects  in  ancient  times,  and 
gives  the  true  cause  of  their  expiration  in 
later. . .  These  allegations  sufficiently  prove 
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that  aight-dreuniH  &nd  vUions  were  fre- 
quent, ftnd  thuir  observation  (if  taken  in 
sobrietj)  to  good  use,  in  uicient  times,  eveix 
oinDngst  the  Nations,  until  tlioj  forgot,  ai 
JoBcpb  said,  that  interpretalimu  tuere  from 
Qod,  and  Bought  to  find  out  an  art  ofinter- 
preting  them.  Then  night-visions  did  either 
ceaae,  or  were  ho  mixt  with  delusione,  that 
the;  could  not  be  discerned ;  or  if  their 
events  were  in  some  iort  foreseen,  jet  men 
lieing  ignorant  of  God's  providence,  com- 
moolj  made  choice  of  Biicb  means  for  their 
nvoidance,  as  proved  the  neceasary  occa- 
sions or  provocations  of  the  events  thej 
feared. . .  All  those  kinds  of  predictions  had 
been  in  use  amongst  Ihe  Ileathens,  as  they 
were  ainoogst  ihc  Israelites  :  albeit  in  later 
times  they  grew  lare  in  both  :  for  the  in- 
CTwue  of  wickedaeu  throughout  the  world, 
the  multiplicity  of  business  and  lolicituile  of 
human  affiaira,  and  men's  too  mvch  mindiitg 
o/ politic  meani  and  other  second  causes  of 
their  own  good,  did  cause  ihu  defect  of  true 
dreams  and  other  divine  admonitions  for 
the  welfare  of  mankind." — Jackson,  vol. 
1,  pp.  32,  S3. 


In/aaaaits. 
"  This  is  the  misery  afmiieriei,  that  these 
apostates  should  bo  bewitch  the  world,  as 
to  make  it  think  they  believe  the  Church 
because  God  speaks  by  it ;  when  it  is  evi- 
dent they  do  not  believe  God  but  for  the 
Church's  teadmony, —  well  content  to  pre- 
tend his  authority,  that  her  own  may 
seem  more  sovereign.  Thus  make  they 
their  superstitious,  groundless,  magicaijaitk, 
but  as  a  wrench  to  wrest  that  principle  of 
nature,  whatsoever  Ood  sailh  is  true,  to  cnuu- 
tenancc  any  villany  they  can  imagine."  — 
Jacksos,  vol.  I,  p.  54S. 

" — Those  flouting  hypocrites  would  fain 
believe  the  Pope  saitb  nothing  but  what 
God  aaith,  that  God  may  be  thought  to  say 
all  be  says  ;  which  is  tlie  most  abominable 
blasphemy  that  ever  Hell  broached."  — 
Jackson,  vol.  1,  p.  S51. 


Reproach  of  PvritaiaMm. 
"  — HoNBST  and  relipoos  men,  especially 
if  poor,  even  all  that  make  a  conuoience  of 
their  wuys,  have  in  these  days  much  ado  to 
be  absolved  from  disgraceful  censures  of 
Puritanism,  or  Anabaptism ;  as  if,  because 
they  share  with  the  favourers  or  authors  of 
tliese  sects  in  zealous  profession  of  the 
truth,  they  sbotdd  therefore  with  loss  of 
their  estimation  help  to  pay  such  arrear- 
ages OS  the  Christian  world  may  justly  ex- 
act of  the  other  for  hypocrisy."— Jacksoh, 
vol.1,  p.  698. 

Spoilers  of  Ihe  Church. 
"  —  BitriNO  nod  selling  of  temples  with 
the  appurtenances,  ts  the  readiest  mcnne 
with  us  to  compass  greatest  places  in  the 
Church  :  and  oft-times  because  we  see  no 
means  of  prevailing  against  the  wolves,  we 
hope  to  have  some  shore  or  oSals  of  the 
prey,  or  for  onr  silence  to  be  at  length  ad- 
mitted into  the  association.  But  O  my 
said,  come  not  thou  into  their  teireln  I  Uitto 
their  asseinbly,  mine  honour  (though  honour 
should  be  thy  reward),  he  not  Ikon  iatited." 
— Jacisoh,  vol,  I,  p,  721. 

Omens. 

"I  MAT  not,"  says  Jacksoh  (vol.  1,  p, 
907),  "  condemn  all  wariness,  or  serious  ob- 
servation of  ominous  significations,  nbich 
time  or  place,  with  their  circumstances,  may 
afford.  This  is  a  mean,  though  not  easy  to 
Rnd,  and  harder  to  hold,  between  tupcrsti- 
ticius  ft^or  and  presumptuous  boldness  in 
this  kind.  That  natural  inclination  which 
in  many  degenerates  into  impious  devotion, 
requires  oa  well  a  skilful  modemtor  as  a 
boisterous  corrector.  But  this  is  an  ar- 
gtunent  wherein  I  had  rather  be  taught 
than  teach." 

NunAer  of  Benedictine  Saints, 
"  Thi  Order  of  St.  Bennet,  as  may  ap- 
pear by  a  begging  brief  sent  some  few  years 
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■go  oat  of  I^Nuii,  here  into  En^and,  bj  the 
F^ftmoeial  or  Qeneral  of  that  Order,  doth 
brag  of  50,000  Sainta,  all  Beimet*8  diaciplea. 
Tte  namber  ia  aiore  by  10,000  than  we 
read  aealed  of  any  THbe  of  IsnieL**— Jack- 
SOS,  ToL  1,  p.  987,  note. 


^»^f>f**^**^t*^k^*^0V*f^^^*t*0» 


Wankip  of  departed  SpirUe. 

**  TSsm  Angils,  a  people  of  Africa,  had 
no  gods  besides  the  ghosts  of  men  de- 
ceased. This  error,  though  gross,  was 
linked  in  a  double  chain  of  truth ;  the  one, 
that  souls  of  men  deceased  did  not  altoge- 
ther cease  to  be ;  the  other,  that  the  things 
which  are  seen,  were  ordered  and  goyemed 
hj  unseen  powers :  jet  loath  they  were  to 
beliere  anything  which  in  some  sort  they 
had  not  seen,  or  perceiyed  by  some  sense. 
Hence  did  their  general  notion  miscarry  in 
the  descent  unto  particulars,  prostrating  it- 
self before  sepulchres  filled  with  dead  bones, 
and  consulting  souls  departed.**— Jacksoni 
yoL  1,  p.  927. 

*'  IicpoTEirr  desires  of  still  enjoying  their 
companies  to  whom  we  haye  fastened  our 
dearest  affections,  will  hardly  take  a  de- 
nial by  death.  But  as  some,  longing  to  be 
ddiiyered  of  a  well-conceited  argument, 
haye  set  up  their  c^>s  for  respondents,  and 
diqmted  with  them  as  with  liye  antago- 
nists ;  BO  we  go  on  still  (as  in  a  waking 
dream)  to  firame  a  capacity  in  the  dead  of 
accepting  our  respect  and  loye  in  greater 
measure  than,  without  enyy  of  others,  or  of- 
fence to  them,  it  could  haye  been  tendered 
whilst  they  were  liying.  Did  not  the  spirit 
ctf  God  awake  us,  the  idolatry  issuing  from 
this  sfMring  would  steal  upon  us  like  a  de- 
luge in  a  slumber.** — Jackson,  yol.  1,  p. 
930. 


^WWMWWMW^«^^AM^MAMAb 


SeoMon  regulable  by  the  Deserts  of  Men* 

*^  Thb  seasons  of  seed-time,  haryest,  and 
the  disposition  of  these  lower  regions  (in 
which  Fortune  may  haye  seemed  to  place 
her  wheel,  and  Chance  erected  his  tottering 
throDe},may  become  certain  and  constant  to 


such  as  constantly  obserye  his  holy  coye- 
nants :  /jfyov  waOt  in  niy  Statutes^  then  will 
I  give  tfom  rain  in  dme  season, — ^Leyit.  xxyi. 
4.** — Jacksoit,  yoL  2,  p.  190. 


^^^«»»»«MWMMM»<»<MM»<»»»«»«». 


State  Diseases. 


^  — ^MoBTAUTT  must  uecds  be  rife,  where 
yariety  of  diseases  and  multitudes  of  un- 
skilful engines  do  meet.  The  common 
transgressions  of  the  people,  are  the  epide- 
mical diseases  of  States ;  and  such  projects 
as  princes  or  statesmen,  without  the  pre- 
script of  €rod*s  Word,  or  suggestion  of  his 
Proyidence,  use  for  their  recoyery,  are  like 
imseasonable  ministration  of  empirical  or 
old  wiyes*  medicines,  to  crazed  bodies. 
They  usually  inyite  or  entertain  the  de- 
struction or  ruin  of  kingdoms  otherwise 
ready  to  depart.*^ — Jackson,  yoL  2,  p.  200. 


WWWWWW«MAMAM«MW*tl 


neJSlect. 


"  Many  prophecies  there  be,**  says  Jack- 
son (yol.  2,  p.  609),  **  concerning  the  glory 
of  Christ*s  Church  and  the  happy  estate  of 
his  elect,  which  are  eyen  in  this  life  literally 
fulfilled,  or  yerified,  by  way  of  pledge  or 
earnest,  but  shall  not  be  exactly  fulfilled 
saye  only  in  the  life  to  come.  Ignorance 
of  this  rule,  or  non-obseryance  of  it,  hath 
been  the  nurse  of  dangerous  and  supersti- 
tious error,  as  well  in  the  Roman  Church 
as  in  her  extreme  opposites;  in  such,  I 
mean,  as  begin  their  faith  and  anchor  their 
hopes  at  the  absolute  infallibility  of  their 
personal  election,  with  no  less  zeal  or  pas- 
sion than  the  Romanist  relies  upon  the  ab- 
solute infallibility  of  the  yisible  Church.** 


^^MVwwy^^^^^^^^A^A^^p 


Opposition  to  Error, 

'*  Take  heed  you  measure  not  your  loye 
to  truth  by  your  opposition  unto  error.  If 
hatred  of  error  and  superstition  spring  from 
sincere  loye  of  truth  and  true  religion,  the 
root  is  good  and  the  branch  is  good.  But 
if  your  loye  to  truth  and  true  religion  spring 
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from  hatred  to  others'  error  and  Buperati- 
,  the  root  ia  naught  and  the  branch  is 
□aught :  then  can  no  other  truit  be  ex- 
pected, but  hTpocrray,  hardness  of  heart, 
and  uncharitable  censuring  of  others." — 
Jackson,  toI.  3,  p.  68S, 

Lvther  and  the  FriarM. 
'  God,"  said  Ldtheb,  "  in  the  beginning 
made  but  only  one  human  creature,  which 
a  wise  council :  afterwords  he  created 
a  woman ;  Iheu  came  the  mischief.  The 
Friars  follow  God's  Grst  council,  for  they 
live  alone,  without  marrying;  whererore,  ac- 
cording to  their  rule  and  judgement,  it  had 
been  good,  nny  better,  that  God  had  re- 
mained by  bis  first  determination  and  coun- 
cil, namely,  that  one  man  alone  bod  lived." 
—  CaUoquia  Memalia,  p.  370. 


Seelarian  Pride. 
—  La  fierte  suit  ordinairement  lea  d£- 
onB  panic uli^res.  Elles  inspirent  un 
orgueil  secret  qui  nous  enflc,  ct  nous  ulSve 
lessiiB  de  nos  prochains :  on  s'en  separc ; 
Di3me  terns  qu'on  violc  deux  des  plus 
importans  devoirs  de  la  pii>t4  et  qu'on  foule 
flus  pieds  rbumilitS  et  la  charil^,  on  ne 
laisse  pas  de  se  croire  plus  religieux  que  le 
«  des  hommes," — Bashaob,  Hittoire  des 
Jia/(,tom.I,  p.  037. 


St.  Jaauarita. 
"  VioKT  ilii  insigne  iUud  et  perenne  mi- 
raculum  Banguinis  cjusdem  martyris,  qui  jn 
vitrefi  ampullS  asservatur.  Nam  cum  oliits 
idem  sanguis  coDcrctus  atque  durus  semper 
leat,  tamcn  cian  primilm  ad  caput  mar- 
tyris odmovetur,  quasi  vicino  iUiua  corona 
martyrii  decori  liaWtur  adspectu,  et  fonlem 
unde  manavit  intelligens,  eo  recurrere,  unde 
fluxit,  exoptet,  illudque  iterum  animate  fcs- 
t,  mora  resurrcctionis  impatiens ;  pro- 
s  liquefieri,  moi  fluere  et  ebuUire, 
Qioximfi  omnium  odmiralionc  conspicitur. 
Cujua  tsnttE  rei  non  unum  aut  altenun  tes- 


tem  producam,  ciUn  tota  Italia,  ct  totns 
(ut  ila  dicam)  Christiaoku  orbis  testis  sit 
locnpletissimus ;  citm  ha>c  in  regiil  et  am- 
plissimS  assidue  fiant  civitute,  ad  quam  ex 
totiua  Orbis  partibus  confluere  hominum 
mnltitndo  soleat."  — Baboniub,  Antverpuc, 
1591,  tom.  2,  p.  869. 


Vettigrt  of  Placet  deterted  hy  the  Saxon* 

when  then  removed  to  Srilcdn. 
"  — Db  hisce  temporibus  vide  Helmold, 
atque  obiter  de  sUva'  ab  urbe  Lucilenburg 
Sleswicum  pertingente,  ubi,  ait,  inter  maxi- 
maa  quercus  jugera  sulcis  divisa  exstarc, 
urbesque  ibidem  condilaa  fuisse,  idque  ex 
ruderibus  vallorum  reliquiis,  et  rivis  in 
quibuB  aggeres  aquis  eoIIigendU  congesti, 
coUigi  posse,  quem  saltum  i  Sazonibus 
olim  habitatum  ait.  Nimirum  hoc  factum, 
quando  in  Britanniiun  transeuntes  hi  popali 
hasce  oras  ante  hnbitatos  ct  bene  cultas  de- 
seruerunt,  et  vacua*  reliqiierunt." — Frag- 
mentum  Uutoriit  Sletvieeniit,  apud  Webt- 

[Bag  Wige.l 
A  MiOAziBB  writer  in  the  year  1737 
forgives  the  youth  of  our  nation,  he  says, 
for  "  the  unnatural  scantiness  of  their  wigs, 
and  the  immoderate  dimeoBions  of  their 
bags,  in  conaideration  that  the  fashion  has 
prevailed,  and  that  the  opposition  of  a  few 
to  it  would  be  the  greater  aSectation  of  the 
two.  Though  by  the  way,"  he  adds,  "  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  they  are  any  of 
them  gainers  by  shewing  their  ears ;  for  'tis 
said  that  blidas,  aAcr  a  certain  accident, 
was  the  judidous  inventor  of  long  wigs." — 
London  Magazine,  March  1737,  p.  ISI. 

[Hianan  Imperfection.^ 

"  I   don't    know,"    says    Ladt    Mabt 

■W0KT1.BT  MoNTictr,  "what  comfort  other 


(Palo),  el  ulteriiu. 
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peiqple  find  in  considering  the  weakness  of 
grest  men — (becanse,  perliiq>8,  it  brings 
ihem  never  to  their  lerel)— but  *tis  always 
s  Bortifieation  to  me  to  obserre  that  there 
ifl  no  perfection  in  humanity.** — Vol.  2,  p. 
111. 


tK^^^m^^^^^^^^m^^^^tf 


laeamoetdemse  of  ordering  ignorant  Men, 

**  Tkb  inconvenience  of  admitting  lay- 
men of  mechanical  trades  and  occupations 
into  the  ministry,  was  soon  espied ;  many 
of  them  by  reason  either  of  their  igno- 
rance, or  want  of  grave  behaviour,  ren- 
dering themselves  despised  or  hated  by 
the  people.  The  Archbishop  therefore  re- 
solved, that  no  more  of  this  sort  should  be 
received  into  Orders :  and  thereupon  sent 
hia  directions  and  conmiandment  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Biahope  of  his  Province,  to  forbear  it  for 
the  future,  till  a  Convocation  should  be 
called,  further  to  consider  of  it.  His  letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  London  ran  to  this  tenor : 

^That  whereas,  occasioned  by  a  great 
want  of  ministers,  both  he  and  they,  for 
tolerable  supply  thereof,  had  heretofore 
admitted  unto  the  ministry  simdry  artifi- 
cers, and  others,  not  traded  and  brought 
up  in  Learning ;  and  as  it  happened  in  a 
multitude,  some  that  were  of  base  occupa- 
tu>ns :  Forasmuch  as  now  by  experience  it 
was  seen,  that  such  manner  of  men,  partly 
by- reason  of  their  former  prophane  arts, 
partly  by  their  light  behaviour  otherwise, 
and  trade  of  life,  were  very  offensive  unto 
the  people ;  yea,  and  to  the  wise  of  this 
realm  they  were  thought  to  do  a  great  deal 
more  hurt  than  good  ;  the  Gospel  thereby 
sustaining  slander:  These  therefore  were 
to  desire  and  require  them  hereafter  to  be 
more  circumspect  in  admitting  any  to  the 
ministry :  and  only  to  allow  such  as,  having 
good  testimony  of  their  honest  conversation, 
had  been  traded  and  exercised  in  Learn- 
ing ;  or  at  the  least  had  spent  their  time  in 
teaching  of  children :  excluding  all  others 
which  had  been  brought  up  and  sustained 
themselves,  either  by  Occupations  or  other 


kinds  of  life,  alienated  from  Learning. 
This  he  prayed  him  diligently  to  look  to, 
and  to  observe  not  only  in  his  own  per- 
son, but  also  to  signify  this  his  advertise- 
ment to  others  of  their  brethren.  Bishops 
of  his  Province,  in  as  good  speed  as  he 
might.  So  that  he  and  they  might  stay 
from  collating  such  Orders  to  so  unmeet 
persons ;  until  such  time  as  in  a  Convoca- 
tion they  might  meet  together,  and  have 
further  conference  thereof.  Dated  at  Lam- 
beth the  15th  of  August.** — Stbtpb*s  Life 
of  Parker,  p.  90. 


^^^i/^%^^\A/^^^^^WMM^^^tf^ 


ne  Women  of  Hemnfe  Age, 

^  Or  the  women  in  King  Edward*s 
reign,  we  may  judge  and  wonder,  compa- 
ring them  with  that  sex  in  this  present  age, 
by  observing  what  Nicolas  Udal  writ  in 
his  Epistle  to  Queen  Katharine,  before  the 
English  Paraphrase  upon  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John.  *  But  now  in  this  gracious  and  bliss- 
ful time  of  knowledge,  in  which  it  hath 
pleased  God  Almighty  to  reveal  and  show 
abroad  the  light  of  his  most  holy  Gospel, 
what  a  number  is  there  of  noble  women, 
especially  here  in  this  realm  of  England; 
yea,  and  how  many  in  the  years  of  tender 
virginity;  not  only  as  well  seen,  and  as 
familiarly  traded  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues,  as  in  their  own  mother  lan- 
guage ;  but  also  both  in  all  kinds  of  pro- 
phane literature,  and  liberal  arts,  ex- 
acted, studied,  and  exercised ;  and  in  the 
Holy  Scripture  and  Theology  so  ripe,  that 
they  are  able  aptly,  cunningly,  and  with 
much  grace,  either  to  indite  or  translate 
into  the  vulgar  tongue,  for  the  publick 
instruction  and  edifying  of  the  unlearned 
multitude?  Neither  is  it  now  a  strange 
thing  to  hear  gentlewomen,  instead  of  most 
vain  commimication  about  the  moon  shi- 
ning in  the  water,  tq  use  grave  and  sub- 
stantial talk  in  Latin  or  Greek  with  their 
husbands,  of  godly  matters.  It  is  now  no 
news  in  England,  for  young  damsels  in 
noble  houses,  and  in  the  courts  of  princes, 
instead  of  cards,  and  other  instruments  of 
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idle  trifling,  to  have  continually  in  their 
hiUiUs  either  psalms,  homilies,  and  other 
devout  meditations,  or  ctae  Paul's  Epis- 
tlei,  or  BOme  book  of  Holy  Scripture  m&t- 
re  i  and  as  ftmiliarlj  to  read  or  reason 
thereof  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  or  Italian, 

s  in  English.     It  is  now  a.  common  thing 

0  see  joung  virgins  so  nursed  and  trained 

n  the  studj  of  Letters,  Ihut  they  willingly 

et  all  other  vain  pastimes  at  nought  for 
Learning's  sake.  It  is  now  no  news  at  all, 
ICC  queens  and  ladies  of  most  high 
c  and  progeny,  instead  of  courtly  ditl- 
llance,  to  embrace  virtuous  exercises  of 
reading  and  writing,  and  with  most  ear- 
nest study  both  early  and  late,  to  apply 
theiaselTCB  to  the  acquiring  of  knowledge, 
as  well  in  all  other  liberal  arts  and  diti- 
cipliues,  as  also  most  especIoUy  of  God  and 
hia  most  holy  Word.""  —  Stbtpb's  Life  of 
Parker,  p.  180. 


"  TuEHE  was  by  some,  who  durst  to  do 
iQythiQg  ogainst  these  cruel  aad  power- 
id  men,  certain  papers  scattered  about,  in 
which  were  several  queries ;  as.  Whether  a 
king  of  three  klogdoma  could  be  coq- 
deuined  by  one  kingdom  alone,  without 
consent  or  concurrence  of  the  other 
kingdoms  ?  Whether  a  king,  if  try'd, 
ought  not  to  be  try'd  by  his  peers  ?  and 
whether  he  could  be  said  to  have  any  such 
1  his  kingdom  ?  Whether,  if  a  king  were 
tryable,  he  ought  not  to  be  Iryed  In  full 
Parliament,  of  Lords  and  Commoiis  7  Whe- 
ther (he  eighth  part  of  the  members  of  the 
Commons  meeting  in  the  House,  under  the 
force  of  the  Army,  the  rest  being  forcibly 
restrained  from  silting,  can  by  any  pretext 
of  law  or  justice  erect  a  court  for  the 
tryal  of  the  king  f  and  whether  this  could 
be  properly  called  a  court  of  justice,  with- 
.  the  Great  Seal  of  England  f  Whe- 
ther that  those  men  who  by  several  re- 
monstrances, speeches,  and  sctiona,  have 
publickly  declai'ed  themselves  enemies  to 


the  King,  con  either  In  Ian 
be  his  judges ;  when  it  is  exception  enough 
for  the  basest  felon  to  any  juryman,  to 
hinder  him  from  being  hia  judge?  Whe- 
ther this  most  Uli^al  and  arbitrary  Iryai 
of  the  King,  by  an  high  Court  of  Justice, 
may  not  prove  a  most  dangerous  Inlet,  to 
absolute  tyranny,  and  bloody  butchery, 
and  every  man's  life  be  at  the  arbitrary 
will  of  his  enemies,  erected  Into  a  Court  of 
Conscience  without  limita  or  bounds?"  — 
Abilmry  GiiBcntment  Displayed  lo  the  Life, 
p.  36. 

Female  Prcibyierian  Preachers. 
"  Birr  have  not  there  been  women  among 
the  Pruflbytcruwia,  who  have  spoke  in  the 
presence  of  many  both  men  and  women,  of 
their  experiences  of  the  tilings  of  God  ?  I 
suppose  T.  M.  may  have  heard  of  Margaret 
Mitchclsoo,  who  spoke  to  the  admiration  of 
many  hearers  at  Edinburgh  as  concerning 
her  experience,  in  the  lime  of  Henry  Rogue, 
preacher  there,  who  is  sold  to  have  come 
and  beard  her  himself,  and  lo  have  given 
her  this  testimony  (being  desired  to  speak 
himself),  that  be  was  to  be  silent  when  his 
Master  was  silent  (meaning  Christ  in  that 
Presbyterian  woman).  There  is  a  relation 
of  her  speeches  going  about  from  hand  to 
hand  among  professors  at  this  day ;  and  I 
myself  have  heard  a  Presbyterian  woman 
apeak  in  a  meeting  of  Presbyterians,  which 
were  a  Church  or  convention  of  men  and 
women.  Yea  bath  not  T.  M.  in  such  meet- 
ing!<,  and  consequently  in  assemblies  of 
Churches,  Invited  some  women  to  speak  and 
pray,  and  declared  solemnly  (whether  he 
did  it  merely  in  his  ordinary  customary 
way  of  complimenting,  that  Is  best  known 
to  himself)  that  he  was  edlhed  thereby? 
And  if  some  of  ihoBe  women  formerly  in 
that  respect  so  much  applauded  by  T.  M. 
t>c  of  ihosc  that  now  open  their  mouths  in 
the  Quakers'  meetings,  how  comes  il  now  to 
be  Popish  and  hereticall,  more  than  in  the 
dajes  of  old  when  T.  M-  did  use  to  frequent 
the  Chamber  Convcniitlcs,  unless  that  lie 
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BOW  IiaA  fingotten  llieie,  became  fear  hatli 
I  nads  diem  cmt  of  futuim  with  bim  P" — 
I  GBOOwa  Ksntf  ■   Qaaieritm  no  Pi>p€Ty,  p. 


'.Ai  £ta  FdUn'  itt  forth  for  its 


"  I  roinnt  *  gremt  freedom  in  mind  U 
put  it  into  Engliih  for  •  more  general  kt- 
nM,  M  beliering  it  might  be  profitable 
onto  man/{  bat  ra;  perticular  motive 
whidt  engaged  me  hereunto  was,  that  I 
fiiuod  Kmie  good  things  in  it,  which  were 
both  xery  u-tomtj  and  refreshing  unto  me : 
and  indeed  there  are  aome  sentences  in  it 
f>i^t  I  highlj  approve,  a*  where  be  saith, 
'  Preach  not  thou  the  sweet  savour  of  a  thing 
thou  baat  not  tasted ;'  and  agun  where  he 
■aithi'In  therisiiigoflheSun  is  that  which 
maketh,  that  thou  haat  not  need  of  Saturn.' 
Alao,  lie  iheweth  e^icellentlj  how  far  the 
knowledge  of  a  man  whose  eyes  are  apiri- 
toallj  opened,  di&ereth  from  that  know- 
ledge that  men  acqnire  simply  fa;  hearing 
or  reading :  and  what  he  speaks  of  a  decree 
of  Icnowledge  attainable,  that  is  not  b;  pre- 
miasea  premised  snd  conclusions  deduced, 
is  a  certMn  truth ;  the  which  is  enjoyed  in 
the  conjunction  of  the  mind  of  man  with 
the  mpreme  Intellect,  afrer  the  mind  is  pu- 
rified from  its  corrupdons,  and  is  separated 
from  all  bodily  imiget,  and  is  gathered  into 
ft  profound  ttillness.  These  with  many 
other  profitable  t^iiiigf,  agreeable  to  Chris- 
tian prindplea,  are  to  be  found  here." — 
Fhfaet  to  Std  Ehn  YtMan. 


"  Not  only  many  of  the  people  called 
Qoakera,  but  others,  cry  out  against  me  for 
jcHuing  with  the  Church  of  England,  which 
I  thank  God  I  have  done  with  great  inward 
satisfaction,  and  peace  of  conscience;  and 
I  thmfc  I  can  give  to  any  that  are  impartial,. 
and  without  prejudice,  a  reasonable  account 
of  my  so  doing.     It  is  suggested  ngainsL 


me,  ITiat  I  have  received  Ordination  into 
the  Church  of  England  for  a  worldly  liv- 
ing ;  like  some  that  said,  '  Put  me  into  the 
priest's  office,  that  I  ma;  eat  a  piece  of 
bread.'  But  I  praj  God  forgive  them  for 
Ch^  UDcharitablencss.  The  searcher  of 
hearts  knows,  that  no  worldlj  thing  hath 
been  my  motive  or  end  in  wliat  I  have 
done ;  but  finding  that  God  hath  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  bless  m;  poor  endeavours 
with  some  success,  even  to  some  here  in 
E^land,  as  well  as  to  others  in  America, 
to  have  been  an  Instrument  to  bring  them 
off  from  the  vile  errors  of  Quakerism,  I 
found  myself  further  concerned,  and  I  hope 
I  can  and  dare  say,  moved  and  inclined  by 
the  blessed  Spirit  of  God,  to  endeavour  to 
bring  them  further  onwards ;  that  is  to  say, 
not  onl;  to  be  convinced  that  Baptism  snd 
the  Supper  are  the  Institutions  of  Christ, 
which  many  of  them  are  well  convinced  of, 
but  to  submit  to  them  in  practice ;  and  di- 
vers of  thorn  have  desired  me  to  administer 
Baptism  unto  them ;  which  I  told  them  I 
could  not  do  without  External  Ordination ; 
fbr  that  there  ought  to  be  an  outward  Or- 
der and  Government  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  as  well  as  the  inward  of  the  Spirit. 
"  lie  Faith  and  Hope  which  God  had 
given  me,  that  as  he  hod  blessed  my  la- 
bours with  some  success  for  some  years 
past,  in  esercising  m;  gifl  as  a  catechist 
among  some  people,  in  seducing  them  from 
their  grossest  errors,  that  he  would  further 
bless  my  endeavours,  not  onl;  to  them,  but 
to  others,  in  a  more  general  Service, — toge- 
ther  with  the  inward  clearness  and  satisfac- 
tion I  found  in  my  Conscience, — and  not  any 
worldly  respect, — was  the  motive  and  en- 
couragement that  inclin'd  roe  to  receive  Or- 
dination in  the  Church  of  England,  which  I 
knew  not  where  to  find  so  regular  anywhere 

"  I  thank  God,  I  am  not  put  so  hard  to 
it  for  bread,  but  that  I  have  sufficient  at 
present,  by  Divine  Providence,  without  that 
they  call  a  Living ;  and  I  seek  and  aim  at 
no  great  things  in  the  world."  —  GsoKOB 
Keith's  Second  SermoH,  p.  27. 
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Tmo  Capt  worn  mtdrr  the  Rai,  fur  graduat- 
ij^f  the  civilily  of  Uneoverii^  —  in  Qer- 

"  Dost  thou  not  tnow  io  thy  conscience, 
thnt  there  are  mnn}'  in  England  (as  veil  as 
in  other  places)  thnt  bow  and  oncoTer  the 
heail  to  the  rich,  giving  thcni  titles  of 
LorJs,  Masters,  Sin,  but  do  not  so  to 
the  poor,  who  are  in  vile  rajment.  And 
BiipjKise  thou  didst  never  observe  this  par- 
tiality in  any  person  (which  ii  hard  to  be- 
lieve), yot  I  can  tell  thee,  how  I  hove  seen 
it  in  some  of  thy  brethren  :  And  the  Eng- 
tttih  merehanta  or  oibem,  that  travel  in 
some  places  in  Germany,  can  tell  thee,  that 
the  preachers  there,  and  especially  at  Ham- 
burgh (which  I  have  seen  wilh  my  eyes), 
use  anch  gross  partiality  in  their  saluta- 
tions, that  commonly  they  have  two  caps 
under  iheir  hatj  and  the  poor,  except  ex- 
traordioarilj,  they  pass  by,  without  any 
notice :  to  others  they  doff  the  hat :  others 
more  rich  in  the  world,  they  salute  with 
doSng  the  hat  and  one  of  the  cape :  and 
to  those  whom  they  most  honor,  or  rather 
flatter,  they  give  tiie  hat  and  both  caps. 
What  degrees  of  partiality  are  here  1  But 
tell  me,  in  good  earnest.  Dost  thou  put  off 
tliy  hat  onto  all  whom  thou  mcetest  in  the 
street,  if  they  put  not  off  unto  thee  P  And 
dost  thou  not  make  some  difference  at 
least  in  the  manner  of  thy  salutations ;  as 
the  way  of  many  is,  to  give  the  half  cap 
unto  somo,  and  tlie  whole  unto  others ;  and 
to  others,  both  the  cap  and  the  knecP" — 
Gbobos  Kbitb's  Hector  Corrected,  p.  182, 


Seoteh  Farmrr't  dail^  BiUofFare. 

"  I  SHALi.  give  you  a  farmer's  bill  of  fare 

for  a  day,  which  is  just  equal  to  giving  one 

for  a  twelvemonth,  merrymaking  times  and 

the  two  festivals  only  ejcceptfd. 

"  BreakfasL 

"  Pottage, made  with  boiliug  water,  thick- 
ened with  oatmeal,  and  eat  with  milk  Of  alt'. 
Or  broae,  made  of  shorn  cabbage,  or  colc- 
worta,  left  over  night.   After  either  of  which 


dishes  they  eat  oat-cakes  and  milk ;  and 
where  they  have  not  milk,  kale,  or  email 

"  Dinner. 

"  Sowens,  eat  with  milk.  Second  course, 
oat-cakes,  eat  with  milk,  or  kale.  Sowens 
are  prepared  in  this  manner.  The  mealy 
eid,  or  hull  of  ihe  ground  oat,  is  steeped  in 
blood-warm  water  for  about  two  days, 
when  it  is  wrung  out,  and  the  liquor  put 
through  a  search;  if  it  is  too  thick,  they  add 
a  little  (resh  cold  water  to  it,  and  then  put 
it  on  the  lire  to  boil,  constantly  stirring  it, 
till  it  thickens,  and  continuing  the  boiling 
till  it  becomes  tough  like  a  paste.  In  the 
stirring  they  mix  a  Uttlc  salt,  and  dish  it  up 
for  table. 

"  Supper. 

"  First  course,  during  the  winter  season, 
kalc-brose,  cat  about  seven  at  night,  while, 
at  the  fire  aide,  the  tale  goes  round,  among 
the  men  and  maid  servanta.  Second  course, 
kalceatwithoat-cakes.aboutnine.  During 
the  summer  season,  there  is  generally  but 
one  course,  pottage  and  milk,  or  oat-cakes 
and  kale  or  milk.  Kale  is  thus  prepared. 
Red  cabbage  or  cole-worts  are  ent  down, 
and  shorn  small,  then  boiled  with  salt  atid 
water,  thickened  with  a  little  oatmeal,  ami 
so  served  up  to  table.  Brose,  is  oatmeal 
put  into  a  bowl  or  wooden  dish,  where  the 
boiling  liquor  of  the  cabbage  or  cole-worts 
is  stirred  with  it,  till  the  meal  is  all  wet. 
Tliis  it  the  principal  dish  upon  the  festival 
of  Fasten -even,  which  is  emphatically  called 
Beef  brose  day. 

"  In  harvest  they  sometimes  have  a  thick 
broth  made  of  barley  and  turnip,  in  place 
of  sowens;  and  if  nearasea-poTl,  frequently 
some  kind  of  fiah,  which  they  eat  wifli  but- 
ter and  mustard.  I  should  have  added  to 
the  number  of  their  festivals,  what  they  cull 
the  Clyak  feast,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
south  and  west,  the  Kim.  This  is  celebrated 
a  few  days  after  the  last  of  their  corns  are 
cut  down ;  when  it  is  an  established  rule 
thnt  tliere  must  be  meat,  both  roosted  and 
boiled."— DoDOLAs's  Etut  Coiat  of  Srol- 
land,  A.D.  1782.  p.  169. 


OmU  of  the  Predfyterian  Church. 

"  Ik  veiytrath,  the  Presbyterian  Cburch 
will  nerer  be  able  to  purge  herself  of  the 
iniquity  of  the  kiUing  of  many  thousands, 
in  the  three  Nations,  by  the  occasion  of  a 
most  bloody  war,  raised  up  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  teachers.  I  am 
fully  persuaded  of  it,  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  hath  as  much  blood-guiltiness  lie- 
ing  on  her  head,  imwashed  off,  as  any  peo- 
ple called  a  Church,  that  I  know  of  in  the 
world,  next  unto  the  bloody  Church  of 
Rome.  And  as  she  hath  drunk  the  blood 
of  many,  so  blood  hath  been  given  her  to 
drink ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  more  will 
be  giyen  to  her,  as  a  just  judgement  from 
the  hand  of  God,  except  she  repent,  and 
condemn  that  blood-thirsty  spirit,  that  hath 
too  much  led  and  influenced  her.  And  I 
am  well  assured  of  it,  that  a  bloody  Church 
b  no  true  Church  of  Christ."— -Gbobgb 
KxiTH^s  Wi^  Cast  Up,  p.  54. 
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Quoher's  View  of  the  Difference  between  a 
Liturgy  and  a  Directory, 

"  All  praying  by  the  real  movings  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  being  once  denyed,  and  a 
Worship  without  the  Spirit  being  set  up,  it 
is  a  meer  circumstance,  whether  it  be  in  a 
set  forme  of  words,  yea  or  nay :  onely  that 
which  is  for  a  set  forme  of  words  and  a 
stinted  Liturgy  (the  Spirit  being  once  ex- 
cluded by  both  partys)  seemeth  to  be  less 
sinfull,  and  also  scandalous ;  for  he  that 
prayeth  by  his  set  forme,  is  out  of  all  ha- 
zard to  use  words  of  nonsense  and  blas- 
phemy, providing  the  set  forme  contain  no- 
thing but  sound  words;  whereas  he  that 
prayeth  onely  out  of  his  imagination  (for 
out  of  what  else  doth  he  pray,  seeing  he 
doth  not  so  much  as  pretend  to  receive  his 
words  from  the  Spirit  ?)  is  really  in  this 
hazard.  And  it  is  well  known,  how  oh  some 
have  really  spoke  nonsense  and  blasphemy, 
who  had  no  better  guide  than  their  own 
roaving  imagination,  when  they  said  their 
prayers ;  and  many  times  the  people,  instead 


of  being  moved  to  seriousness  by  such  pray- 
ers, were  moved  to  laugh  at  the  ignorance 
and  folly  of  such  speakers :  and  certainly 
of  two  evils  it  is  the  lesser,  to  have  a  Li- 
turgy or  stinted  forme,  than  to  suffer  such 
abuses  as  have  been  committed  by  some 
both  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  preach- 
ers in  their  pulpits,  in  their  prayers." — 
Geobob  Kbpth's  TToy  C(ut  Up,  p.  65. 
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Protestation  of  the  Puritans  in  ElizabetKs 

Reign, 

'*  *  Bbimo  thorow  persuaded  in  my  Con- 
science by  the  Working  and  by  the  Word 
of  the  Almighty,  that  these  Relicks  of  Anti- 
christ be  abominable  before  the  Lord  our 
God;  And  also,  for  that  by  the  Power, 
Mercy,  Strength  and  Goodness  of  the  Lord 
our  Grod  only,  I  am  escaped  from  the 
Filthiness  and  Pollution  of  these  detesta- 
ble Traditions,  through  the  Knowledge  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  And 
last  of  all,  inasmuch  as  by  the  Working  also 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  his  holy  Spirit,  I  have 
joyned,  in  Prayer  and  Hearing  Grod*8  Word 
with  those  that  have  not  yielded  to  this 
Idolatrous  Trash,  notwithstanding  the  Dan- 
ger for  not  coming  to  my  Parish  Church, 
&c.  Therefore  I  come  not  back  again  to 
the  Preaching,  &c.  of  them  that  have  re- 
ceived these  marks  of  the  Romish  Beast. 

*'  *  I.  Because  of  Grod*s  Commandment  to 
go  forward  to  Perfection.  Heb.  vi.  1.  2.  Cor. 
vii.  1.  Psal.  Ixxxiv.  1.  £ph.  iv.  15.  Also 
to  avoid  them.   Rom.  xvi.  17.  £ph.  v.  11. 

1  Thes.  V.  22. 

**  *  n.  Because  they  are  Abomination  be- 
fore the  Lord  our  God.  Deut.  vii.  25,  26. 
And  xiii.  17.  Ezek.  xiv.  6. 

" '  III.  I  will  not  beautify  with  my  Pre- 
sence those  filthy  Rags,  which  bring  the 
heavenly  Word  of  the  Eternal  our  Lord 
God  into  Bondage,  Subjection  and  Slavery. 

'*  *  lY .  Because  I  would  not  Communicate 
with  other  Men*s  Sins.     Job  ii.  9,  10,  11. 

2  Cor.  vi.  17.      Touch  no  unclean  Thing, 
&c.     Sirach  xiii.  1. 

" '  V.  They  give  Offences,both  the  Preach- 
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er  ftiid  the  Hearers.  Bom.  xvL  17.     Luke 

"  '  VI.  They  glad  and  atrcngthen  the  Pa- 
pists in  their  Errors,  and  grieve  the  GihIIj. 
Ezek.  xUi.  21,  11.     Note  this  1\%\,  Terse. 

"  ■  Vn.  Thej  do  persecute  our  Saviour 
Jcnu  Christ  in  bis  Members.  Acts  iz.  4,  S. 
S  Cor.  i.  5.  Also  the;  reject  and  despise 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Luke 
X.  10.  Moreover,  those  Labourers,  who  at 
the  Prafor  of  the  Faithful  the  Lord  hath 
sent  forth  into  his  Harvest,  the;  rcliiae  and 
aisu  reject.  MaL  ix.  3B. 

"  '  Tin.  These  Popish  Garments  are  now 
become  very  Idota  indeed,  because  they  are 
exalted  above  the  Word  of  the  Almighty. 

" '  IX.  I  come  not  to  them,  because  thcj 
□ulil  be  asbomcd,  oud  so  leave  their  IdoW 
trous  Garments,  &c.  2  Thca.  iii.  14-  If  any 
Man  obey  not  our  Sayings,  Note  him. 

"  '  Moreover,  I  have  now  joynud  my  self 
to  the  Church  of  Christ.  Wherein  I  have 
ycilded  my  self  Subject  to  the  DiacipUn  of 
God's  Word,  u  I  promised  at  my  Baptism. 
AVliich  if  I  should  now  agun  forsake,  and 
joyn  my  self  with  dieir  Traditions,  I  should 
forsake  the  Union  wherein  I  am  knit  to  the 
Body  of  Christ,  and  joyn  my  self  to  the 
Disciplin  of  Antichrist.  For  in  the  Church 
of  [he  Traditioners,  there  is  no  other  Dis- 
ciplin  than  that  which  hath  been  main- 
tained by  the  Antichristian  Pope  of  Kome ; 
Thereby  the  Church  of  God  bath  always 
beeo  afflicted,  and  is  until  this  day.  For 
tlie  which  Cause  I  refuse  them. 

' '  God  give  us  Grace  still  to  thrive  in 
tuSering  under  the  Cross,  that  the  blessed 
Word  of  our  God  may  only  rule,  and  have 
the  highest  place,  to  cast  down  strong  Holds, 
to  destroy  or  overthrow  Policy,  or  Imagi- 

'ons,  and  every  high  Thing  that  b  ex- 
alted against  the  Knowledge  of  God ;  and 
I  briiijf  into  Captivity  or  Subjection  every 
Thought  to  the  Obedience  of  Christ,  &u. 
2  Cor.  X.  4,  5.  That  the  Name  and  Word 
of  the  Eternal,  our  Lord  God,  may  be  ex- 
alted, or  inagniGed  above  nil  Things.  Psal. 

'  To  this  Protcflnlion  the  Congregation 


singularly  did  swear,  and  after  took  the 
Communion  for  Ratification  of  their  Assent.' 
"  This  last  paragraph  \t  writ  by  Arch- 
bishop Parker's  own  hand." — Ststfe's  Life 
qf  ParlUr,  p.  4as. 


Conversion  o/tie  Barbanmi  Natiotu. 
"  Was  it,  then,  natural  policy  or  skill  ir 
war,  which  did  sent  uU  or  most  of  these 
barbarous  nations  in  thet^e  Western  ot 
tries?  Tertuesthey  had  not  many  amongst 
them,  yet  each  of  them  some  one  or  other 
commendable  quality,  which  did  manifest 
the  contrary  predominant  vice  or  i 
crying  sin  in  the  Christian  people,  which 
God  had  appointed  them  to  pla^c,  as  i 
eiama  hath  excellently  observed.  Howbeit 
this  great  power  was  not  given  them  alto- 
gether to  destroy  others,  but  withal  to  edify 
themselves  in  the  Puith,  and  to  be  made 
partakers  of  God's  Vineyard,  which  be  had 
now  in  a  manner  taken  from  these  ungrate- 
ful Husbandmen,  whom  they  conquered. 
The  FratJu  became  Christians  through  fear 
of  the  Altnaiaeti  dread  of  the  Siames  ilid 
drive  the  Burgundiam  to  seek  sanctuary  ii 
the  same  profession.  And  no  question,  bul 
such  of  the  ancient  Christian  inhabitants 
ns  outlived  these  itormt,  did  believe  God 
and  his  Servants  better  afterward  thar 
they  had  done  before.  Never  were  there 
any  times  more  apt  or  more  powerful  ti 
kindle  devotion  in  such  as  were  not  alto 
gether  frozen  in  unbelief,  or  benummed 
with  the  custom  of  sinning,  than  these 
times  were.  Some,  which  had  been  the 
u<ufcA-tower  of  politick  wisdom,  became 
more  stupid  than  Satylon  hod  been,  when 
the  day  of  her  visitatioD  did  come  upon  her. 
Her  Citizens  (were  a  meer  politician  U.  ' 
their  judge)  deserved  to  be  burled  in  their 
City's  rains,  for  not  awaking  upon  sucb 
and  BO  many  dreadful  warnings  as  she  had. 
Extraordinary  Prophets  (he  Christian  wi 
at  that  time  had  none,  because  it  neoled 
none  :  the  Prophecies  of  ancient  tmiee 
so  well  befit  them,  as  if  they  had  been  made 


I 


of  ympom  only  iar 
Wbrkg,  voL  2,  p.  225. 
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^Ajm  if  we  would  dfl^ently  consider 
the  works  of  God  m  our  days,  tliej  are  as 
apt  to  establisli  tme  bdief  onto  tlie  Roles 
of  Ciiristiamtj,  set  down  in  Scripture,  as 
were  die  "M^ra^Jii*  of  fonner  agesi,  wherein 
God's  eztraordinaiy  power  was  most  seen : 
jea,  the  ordinary  events  of  our  times,  are 
more  apt  for  this  purpose,  in  this  age,  than 
use  of  Miracles  could  be.     For  the  mani- 
festations of  God's  most  eztraordinarj  pow- 
er, cease,  bj  Tory  frequency,  to  be  miracu- 
lous; and  men  (such  is  the  curiosity  of 
corrupted  nature)  would  suspect,  that  such 
events  (were  they  frequent  or  continual) 
did  proceed  from  some  alteration  in  the 
course  of  Nature,  rather  than  from  any  vo- 
luntary exercise  of  extraordinary  power  in 
the  God  of  Nature.     But  the  continuance 
of  these  ordinary  events,  which  the  All- 
seeing   Wisdom   of  our   God   daily   and 
hourly  brings  to  pass,  is  most  apt  to  con- 
4  firm  the  Faith  of  such  as  rightly  consider 
them.     For  their  successive  variety,  the 
amplitude  of  his  unsearchable  wisdom  is 
daily  more  and  more  discovered ;  and  by 
their  frequency,  the  hidden  fountain  of  his 
counsel,  whence    this    multiplicity   flows, 
appears  more  clearly  to  be  inexhaustible. 
Only  the  right  observation,  or  live  appre- 
hension, of  these  his  works  of  wisdom,  b 
not  so  easy  and  obvious  unto  such  as  mind 
earthly  things,  as  his  works  of  extraordi- 
nary power  are.     For  such  works  amate 
the  sense,  and  make  entrance  into  the  Soul, 
as  it  were  by  force ;  whereas  the  effects  of 
his  wisdom  or  counsels  make  no  impres- 
sion upon  the  sense,  but  upon  the  under- 
standing only,  nor  upon  it  save  only  in 
quiet  and  deliberate  thoughts.     For  this 
reason,  true  Faith  was  first  to  be  planted 
and  ingrafted  in  the  Church  by  Miracles, 
but  to  be  nourished  and  strengthened  in 
succeeding  ages  by  contemplation  of  his 


Providence.** — Jacksox's  WoHu^  voL  2,  p. 
250. 


fK^m0*0^'*0*^*^*0*0*^^^*^*^^^m0*^'0*m 


"■  Thb  excess  of  Entitative  goodness,  by 
whk^  one  creature  excdleth  anocho',  ac- 
creweth  partly  from  the  excellency  of  the 
speta&cal  nature  of  Entity  which  it  accom- 
panyeth ;  as  there  is  more  Entitative  good- 
ness in  beii^  a  Mom  than  in  beii^  a  Lkm  ; 
and  more  in  being  a  Liam  than  in  being 
some  inferior  ignoble  beast :  it  partly  ac- 
creweth  according  to  the  greater  or  lesser 
measure  wherein  several  creatures  enjoy 
their  8pe<dfical  nature.     Men  though  by 
nature  equal,  are  not  equally  happy,  either 
in  body  or  mind.     Bodily  life  in  itsdf  is 
sweet,  and  is  so  apprehended  by  most ;  yet 
is  loathsome  to  some ;  who  (as  we  say)  do 
not  enjoy  themselves,  as  none  of  us  fully 
do.     Sensitive  appetites  may  be  in  some 
measure  satisfied  by  course,  not  all  at  once. 
The  compleat  firuition  of  goodness  inci- 
dent to  one,  defeats  another  (though  capa- 
ble of  greater  pleasure)  for  the  time,  of 
what  it  most  desires.     Venier  mm  habet 
aures,  the  Belly  pinched  with  hunger  must 
be  satbfied  wiih  meat,  so  must  the  thirsty 
Throat  be  with  drink,  before  the  Ears  can 
suck  in  the  pleasant  sound  of  music,  or  the 
Eye  feed  itself  with  fresh  colours  or  pro- 
portions.    Too   much   pampering   bodily 
senses,  starves  the  mind;  and  deep  contem- 
plation feeds  the  mind,  but  pines  the  body; 
Of  making  fmmy  books  (saith  Sohmon)  there 
is  no  end ;  and  much  study  is  a  wearineu  qf 
the  flesh.     The  more  Knowledge  we  get, 
the  greater  capacity  we  have  unsatisfied ; 
so  that  we  can  never  seize  upon  the  entire 
possession  of  our  own  selves :  and  contempla- 
tion (as  the  wise  King  speaketh)  were  vanity, 
did  we  use  the  pleasures  of  it  any  other- 
wise than  as  pledges  or  earnests  of  a  better 
life  to  come.     And  albeit  Man  in  this  life 
could  possess  himself  as  entirely  as  the  An- 
gels do  their  angelical  natures,  yet  could 
not  his  Entitative  goodnoas  or  felicity  be  so 
great  as  theirs  is ;  because  the  proper  pa- 
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trillion^  which  he  posaessetli,  is  oeitber  so 
ample  nor  lo  fruitfiil.  God  alone  a  infinite, 
ill  being  infiiatfly  perfect ;  and  be  alone  iit- 
jiiiitely  enjoy*  hia  entire  being  or  perfection. 
The  tenure  of  bis  infiaile  joy  oi-  Hap- 
pincBS,  is  infinitelj  finn,  infinitelj  secured 
of  bring  tl-wv/i  what  it  is ;  never  wanting 
ao  much  u  *,  moment  of  lime,  to  enlarge  or 
perfect  it  by  continuance;  incapable  of  any 
enlargement  or  increase  for  the  present. 
But  Uiis  Entitalive  or  transcendental  good- 
ness, is  not  that  which  we  now  seek  \ 
whereto  notwithatanding  it  may  lead  us. 
For  even  amongst  visible  creatures,  the 
better  every  one  is  in  its  kind,  or  according 
to  its  EnlitBtive  perfection,  the  more  good 
it  doth  10  others.  The  truest  meamirc  of 
their  internal  or  proper  excellencies,  is 
their  beneficial  u.'e  or  service  in  this  great 
Universe  whereof  they  are  parts.  What 
creature  is  there  almost  in  this  whole  vi- 
uble  Sphere,  but  especially  in  this  inferior 
part,  which  is  not  beholden  to  the  Sun  P 
from  who9e  comfortable  beat  Nothing  (as 
the  Fsalmipt  speaks)  cun  he  hid.  It  is,  at 
least  of  liveless  or  meer  bodies,  in  itself  the 
best  and  fairest ;  and  far  ihe  best  to  others. 
And  God  (as  it  seems)  for  this  purpose, 
send*  Ibrth  this  his  most  conspicuous  and 
goodly  messenger,  every  morning  like  a 
bridegroom,  bedeckt  with  light  and  come- 
liness, to  invite  our  eyes  to  look  up  unto 
Ihe  Hills  whence  cometh  our  Help ;  upon 
whose  tops  he  hath  pitched  his  Glorious 
Throne,  at  whose  right  hand  is  fulness  of 
pleasures  everlasting.  And  from  the  bound- 
less Ocean  of  his  internal  or  transcendant 
Joy  and  Happiness,  sweet  streams  of  per- 
petual Joy  and  Comfort  more  unceasantly 
issue,  than  light  from  the  Sua  ;  to  refresh 
this  vole  of  misery.  That  of  Men,  the  chief 
iuhaiiitants  of  this  great  Vale,  wojiy  are  not 
so  happy  as  they  might  be,  the  chief  causes 
are ;  That,  either  they  do  not  firmly  believe 
ihc  inWmal  Ilappimis  of  iheir  Creator  to  be 
absoluwly  infinite,  as  his  other  attributes 
are ;  or  else  coiiaidor  not  in  their  Learts, 
Ihat  the  absolute  infinity  a!  this  his  internal 
happiness,  is  an  essentia]  cause  of  goodness 


(in  ila  kind,  infinite)  unto  all  others,  so  far 
as  they  are  capable  of  it ;  and  capable  of  it 
all  reasonable  creatures,  by  creation,  are ; 
none  but  themselves  can  make  them  un- 


htra  of  Ood;  and  it  Is  the  nature  of  good- 
ness to  communicate  itself  unto  others, 
unto  all  that  are  not  overgrown  with  evil ; 
of  which  goodness  itself  can  he  no  cause  or 
author." — Jackson's  Worki,  vol.  2,  p.  SB. 


"As  this  article,of  his  goodness  and  love, 

is  to  be  prest  before  any  other,  so  the  first 
and  most  natural  deduction  that  can  be 
mode  from  this  or  any  other  sacred  princi- 
ple, and  that  which  every  one  when  he 
first  comes  to  enjoy  the  use  of  reason 
should  be  taught  to  make  by  heart,  is  this : 
He  that  gate  me  li/e  iadutd  icilh  seaie,  atat 
hfaatified  viy  lener  with  rrason,  before  I 
could  detire  one  Brother  of  them,  or  knew  what 
being  meant ;  hath  dvubtleae  a  pwpoee  to  gine 
me  with  them  whattoeeer  good  thing*  my 
heart,  my  gente,  or  reaion  ran  detire  ;  rtwn 
lift  or  being  at  far  turpatnt^  all  goodneu 
flsth  and  blood  ran  conceive  or  deiire,  a*  Ihie 
present  life,  I  bouj  enjng,  dotk  my  former  not 
being,  or  my  deiireleu  «ant  of  bring  ithat 
noui  I  am.  These  are  principles,  which 
elsewhere  (by  God's  assistance)  shall  be 
more  at  large  extended :  yet  would  I  have 
ihe  Reader  ever  to  reineniber,  that  the  in- 
finite lore,  wherewith  God  sought  us  when 
we  were  not,  by  which  he  found  out  a  be- 
giiating  for  matikind,  fitted  as  a  foundation 
for  endless  life,  can  never  be  indissolubly 
betrothed  unto  the  bore  being  which  he  be- 
stowed upon  us.  The  final  contract  be- 
twixt him  and  us,  necessarily  presupposelh 
a  bond  or  link  of  mutual  love.  Tlierc  is  no 
means  possible  for  us  to  be  made  better  or 
happier  than  wo  are,  but  by  unfeigned 
loving  hiiu  which  out  of  love  both  made 
us  what  we  are.  Nor  are  we  what  we 
are,  because  he  is,  or  from  his  Eiienee  aidy. 
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but  because  he  was  loving  to  us.  And  after 
our  love  to  him  enclasped  with  his  un- 
speakable and  unchangeable  love  to  us, 
whose  apprehension  must  beget  it;  the 
faith  bj  which  it  is  b^otten  in  us,  assures 
our  souls  of  all  the  good  means  the  infinity 
of  goodness  maj  vouchsafe  to  grant,  the  in^ 
iadty  of  wisdom  can  contrive,  or  power  om- 
nipotent is  able  to  practice,  for  attaining 
the  end  whereto  his  infinite  love  from  all 
Eternities  doth  ordain  us.  And  who  could 
desire  better  encouragement  or  assurance 
more  strong  than  this,  for  the  recompense 
of  all  his  labours  ?  Or  if  all  this  cannot  suf- 
fice to  allure  us,  he  hath  set  fear  behind  us 
to  impel  us  unto  goodness,  or  rather  before 
us  to  turn  us  back  from  evil." — Jack80n*s 
Worka^  vol.  2,  p.  92. 

States  to  be  Reformed  only  with  reference  to 
their  Fundamental  Laws  and  Ancient  Cus- 
toms, 

^*  Fob  so  a  great  master  of  the  art  of  po- 
licy tells  us,  that  when  any  state  or  king- 
dom is  either  weakened  by  means  internal, 
as  by  the  sloth,  the  negligence  or  careless- 
ness of  the  Governors  (as  diseases  grow  in 
men*s  bodies  by  degrees  insensible,  for  want 
of  exercise  or  good  diet),  or  whether  they 
be  wounded  by  causes  external,  the  only 
method  for  recovering  their  former  strength 
and  dignity  is,  ut  omnia  ad  sua  principia  re- 
vocentur^  by  giving  life  unto  the  fundamental 
Laws  and  ancient  Customs.  As  for  new 
inventions,  what  depth  or  subtleties  soever 
they  carry,  unless  they  suit  with  the  fun- 
dunental  Laws  or  Customs  of  the  state 
wherein  they  practise,  they  prove  in  the 
issue  but  like  Empyrical  Fhysick,  which 
agrees  not  with  the  natural  disposition  or 
customary  diet  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is 
ministred.  Of  the  former  aphorism  you 
have  mway  probations  in  the  ancient  Roman 
state ;  So  have  ye  of  the  latter  in  the  state 
of  Italy y  about  the  time  wherein  Machiavel 
wrote  (if  we  may  believe  him)  in  his  own 
profession." — Jackson^s  Worhs,  vol.  2,  p. 
318. 


Consequence  of  the  fuS  Belief  in  Election^ 
upon  those  who  think  themselves  Elect. 

'*  Satan  may  instill  other  erroneous  opi- 
nions into  his  scholars,  and  yet  must  be 
inforced  to  play  the  Sophister  before  he 
can  draw  them  to  admit  of  his  intended 
conclusions,  that  is,  lewd  or  wicked  prac- 
tises ;  but  if  he  can  once  insinuate  imma- 
ture persuasions,  or  strong  presumptions,  of 
their  irreversible  estate  in  God*s  favour,  he 
needs  no  help  of  Sophistry  to  infer  his  in- 
tended conclusions.  This  antecedent  being 
swallowed,  he  can  inforce  the  conclusion  by 
good  Logick,  by  rules  of  reason,  more  clear 
than  any  syllogism  can  make  it,  than  any 
Philosophical  or  Mathematical  demonstra- 
tion. For  it  is  an  unquestionable  rule  of 
reason,  presupposed  to  all  rules  of  syllo- 
gisms, or  argumentations,  that  an  universal 
negative  may  be  simply  converted  (as,  if 
no  man  can  be  a  stone,  then  no  stone  can 
be  a  man.)  The  rule  is  as  firm  in  Divinity, 
that  if  no  hypocrite,  no  envious  or  uncha- 
ritable man,  can  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  then  no  man  that  must  enter  into 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  that  is  irreversibly 
ordained  to  eternal  life,  can  be  an  hypo- 
crite, can  be  an  envious  or  uncharitable 
man.  Whence  again  it  will  clearly  follow, 
that  if  the  former  opinion  concerning  men*s 
personal  or  national  irreversible  estate  in 
God*s  favour  have  possessed  men*s  souls 
and  brains  before  its  due  time,  albeit  they 
do  the  self-same  things  that  rebels  do,  that 
hypocrites,  that  envious  or  uncharitable 
men  do,  yet  so  long  as  this  opinion  stands 
unshaken,  they  can  never  suspect  them- 
selves to  be  rebellious,  to  be  hypocrites, 
or  uncharitable :  that  which  indeed,  and  in  | 
the  language  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  rebel- 
lion, will  be  favourably  interpreted  to  be 
the  liberty  of  conscience  in  defence  of 
God*s  laws ;  envy,  hatred  and  uncharita- 
bleness  towards  men,  will  go  current  for 
zeal  towards  Gk)d  and  true  religion."  — 
Jacksok,  vol.  2,  p.  879. 
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BequUitei  for  a  Theologian. 
"  SvcB  qnilificntiong,  whether  for  lei»m- 
ing  or  life,  na  TuUg  und  QtantUian  require 
in  ft  complest  Orator,  Oalen  in  a  Fbjsiiuiin, 
or  other  encomiiLsts  of  auj  liberal  science, 
pralession,  or  faculty,  niaj  require  in  a  per- 
fect professor  of  it,  is  but  a.  part  of  those 
endowmenta  which  ought  to  be  in  a  true 
Divine  or  professor  of  Dlrioitj.  The  pro- 
fesaors  of  ererj  other  fncultj  maj,  without 
much  skill  in  any  profession  besides  their 
own,  trulj  Dnderstond  the  genuine  rules  or 
precepts  of  it.  All  the  learning  which  bo 
hath  besides,  aervea  but  for  omomeDt,  is  no 
constitutive  part  of  the  focultj  which  he 
professetb.  But  the  Tcrf  literal  sense  of 
manj  precepts,  or  of  manj  fundamental 
rules  and  Maximn  in  Divinity,  cwn  neither 
be  rightly  understood,  nor  justly  valued, 
without  variety  of  reading,  and  observa- 
^ons,  in  moat  faculties  and  sciences  that 
be ;  besides  the  collation  of  Scripture  with 
Scripture,  in  which  seareh  alone  more  in- 
dustrious sagacity  is  required  than  in  any 
other  science  there  coo  be  uae  of." — Jack- 
aos'a  Worki,  vol.  2,  p.  637. 


SenipleTt  at  the  LHatiy. 
"  Add  for  these  reasons,  ever 
took  them  into  consideration,  and 
as  I  >%«ume  the  meditations  of  our  Saviour's 
Death,  I  have  ever  wondered  and  still  do 
wonder  at  the  peevishness,  or  rather  pa- 
thetical  prophaneness,  of  men  who  scoff  nl 
those  aacred  passages  in  our  Liturgy,  By 
Ihg  Agtmy  and  bloody  tuieat,  hy  thy  Croliand 
Ptutioa,  ^.,  Good  Lord  driver  ui;  as  if 
they  had  more  alliance  with  spells,  orformi 
of  conjuring,  than  with  the  spirit  of  Prayer 
or  true  Devotion.  Certainly  they  oouJd 
never  have  fallen  into  such  irreverent  and 
nnchoritable  quarrels  with  the  Church  our 
Mother,  unless  they  had  first  fallen  out,  and 
that  foully,  with  Pater  Ifoiler,  witJi  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  ten  Com- 
mondmenta.  For  I  dure  nndertake  to  make 
good  that  there  is  not  either  brunch  or  fruit, 
blossom  or  leaf,  in  that  sncred  Garden  of 


devotions,  which  doth  not  naturally  spring 
and  draw  its  life  and  nourishment  from  o 
or  other  of  the  three  former  roots,  to  » 
from  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  from  the  Creed 
set  prayer-wise,  or  from  the  ten  Command- 
ments, And  be  that  is  disposed  to  rend 
that  most  Divine  part  of  our  Liturgy  w"  " 
a  sober  mind  and  dutiful  respect,  ebnll  find 
not  only  more  pure  devotion,  but  more  pro- 
found Orthodoial  Divinity,  both  for  mutter 
and  form,  than  can  be  found  in  all  the  En- 
glish writers  which  have  either  carped  or 
nibbled  at  it.  Not  one  ejaculation  is  there 
in  it,  which  hath  the  least  relish  of  that 
leaven,  wherewiih  their  prolix  extemporary 
devotions  who  distaste  it,  are  for  the  it 
part  deeply  soured."  —  Jackson's  Works, 
vol.  2,  p.  834. 

DeaA  of  a  BcHever. 
"  Ou)  Mr.  Jjyford  being  desired,  a  little 
before  his  death,  to  let  his  friends  know  in 
what  condition  his  soul  was,  and  what  his 
thoughts  were  about  that  Eternity  to  which 
he  seemed  very  near,  he  answered  with  t 
cheerfulness  suitable  to  a  Believer  and  a 
Minister,  /  toiS  Ut  you  know  hoip  it  it  i 
me;  and  then  stretching  out  an  hand  that 
was  withered  and  consumed  with  age  and 
sickuesH,  '  Here  it,'  says  he,  '  the  Orave,  the 
Wmth  of  God,  and  derxmring  Flamet,  thr 
jmt  ptmishment  of  Sin,  on  (Ac  one  aide ;  anil 
here  am  /,  a  poor  tin/iil  Sutd,  on  the  other 
side:  but  thii  it  my  eomfort ;  the  Concnantof 
Oraee  which  u  etialiliehed  on  to  many  rare 
Promiaet,  hath  saved  all.  There  it  an  Art 
of  Oblirion  patted  in  Ilmcen,  I  will  forgive 
their  iniquities,  and  their  sins  will  I  re- 
member no  more.  Thit  is  the  bieiied  Pritn- 
ti'ge  of  all  within  the  Covenant,  among  ichoin 
I  am  one.'" — Timotht  Rduesr,  A  Dit- 
amrte  ameeming  Trouble  of  Mind,  p,  286. 


Pleofire  tn  Heaven  to  tee  the  Damned! 
Sm  David  LntnsAT  makes  if  one  of  the 
nijoymeuts  of  the  righteous  in  Heaver 
lee  the  torments  of  the  damned  I  — 


^  They  sail  rejojis  to  se  the  great  dolour 
Of  dimpnit  folk  in  HeD,  and  thair  torment, 
Becaiue  (tf  God  it  is  the  juste  jugemcnt.*" 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^/^^^^^»v 


CUmiortiouM  cf  InspiratiotL 

Batui  mjb,  **  there  may  be,  and  some- 
times 18,  imposture  in  ecstatic  grimaces: 
but  those  who  boast  of  being  inspired,  with- 
out erincing  by  the  countenance,  or  expres- 
sioiis,  that  their  brain  is  disordered,  and 
without  doing  any  act  that  is  unnatural, 
oiq^t  to  be  infinitely  more  suspected  of 
fraud,  than  those  who  from  time  to  time 
(til  into  strong  convulsions,  as  the  Sibyls 
did  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.** — Nichol8*s 
CalmnUm  and  Amunianism  Compared,  p. 


be  dropped ;  though  it  is  certain  it  might 
be  carried  on  with  great  ease,  the  world 
being  entirely  *  revenu  de  hagaieUe^  and 
honour,  virtue,  reputation,  &C.,  which  we 
used  to  hear  of  in  our  nursery,  are  as 
much  laid  aside  and  forgotten  as  crumpled 
ribands.** — Ladt  Mabt  Woetlbt  Mok- 
TAGU,  vol.  3,  p.  143. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^I^^^^r^^^^* 
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Profligacy  of  Lady  Mary  WorHey  Mou' 
iagu*s  Times. 

**  Thb  world  improves  in  one  virtue  to  a 
violent  d^ree ;  I  mean,  plain-dealing.  Hy- 
pocrisy being,  as  the  Scripture  declares,  a 
damnable  sin,  I  hope  our  publicans  and 
sinners  will  be  saved  by  the  open  profession 
of  the  contrary  virtue.  I  was  told  by  a 
very  good  author,  who  is  deep  in  the  secret, 
that  at  this  very  minute  there  is  a  bill 
cooking-up  at  a  hunting-seat  in  Norfolk,  to 
have  not  taken  out  of  the  Commandments, 
and  dipped  into  the  Creed,  the  ensuing 
sesnon  of  Parliament.  This  bold  attempt 
for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  wholly  pro- 
jected by  Mr.  Walpole,  who  proposed  it  to 
the  secret  committee  in  his  parlour.  William 
Young  seconded  it,  and  answered  for  all 
hb  acquaintance  voting  right  to  a  man. 
Doddington  very  gravely  objected  that  the 
obstinacy  of  human  nature  was  such,  that 
he  feared  when  they  had  positive  commands 
to  do  so,  perhaps  people  would  not  commit 
adultery  and  bear  false  witness  against 
their  neighbours  with  the  readiness  and 
cheerfulness  they  do  at  present.  This  ob- 
jection seemed  to  sink  deep  into  the  minds 
of  the  greatest  politicians  at  the  board, 
and  I  don*t  know  whether  the  bill  won't 


Murderers  deterred  in  Italy  by  Hanging 
them  without  Confession, 

*'  The  Duke  of  Vendosme,  during  the  last 
wars  in  Italy,  had  put  to  death  a  multi- 
tude of  bancUtti  and  assassins,  without  be- 
ing able  to  exterminate  them ;  and  there 
came  daily  tidings  of  fresh  murders.  At 
length,  that  general  bethought  himself  of 
taking  the  Italians  on  their  weak  side,  viz. 
superstition.  He  therefore  gave  orders, 
that  all  those  who  were  apprehended  for 
assassinations,  should  be  trussed  up  in- 
stantly, without  the  least  talk  with  their 
prieste,  or  furnishing  themselves  with  the 
necessary  pass-ports  for  their  voyage  into 
the  other  world.  This  pimishment  made 
more  impression  on  those  murdering  vil- 
lains, than  did  the  dread  of  death  itself: 
they  would  willingly  have  ventured  hang- 
ing, but  they  would  not  run  the  risque  of 
being  hang*d  without  Confession.** — London 
Magazine  1737,  p.  152. 
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Horace  Walpole  on  the  Irish  Volunteers, 

1783,  VoLinvTEEBS  in  Ireland. 

"  I  don*t  like  a  reformation  begun  by  a 
Popish  army,**  says  Hobacb  Walpole. — 
"  I  shall  not  easily  believe  that  any  radical 
alteration  of  a  constitution  that  preserved 
us  so  long,  and  carried  us  to  so  great  a 
height,  will  recover  our  affairs.  There  is  a 
wide  difference  between  correcting  abuses 
and  removing  landmarks.  Nobody  disliked 
more  than  I  the  strides  that  were  attempted 
towards  increasing  the  Prerogative ;  but  as 
the  excellence  of  our  Constitution  above  all 
others,  consists  in  the  balance  established 
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between  the  three  poirers  of  King,  Lords, 
and  ComtDons,  I  wish  to  sec  that  equili- 
brium preBerred.  No  single  man,  nor  anj 
private  junto,  has  a  right  to  diet&tc  lana  tc 
all  three.  In  Ireland,  truly,  a  still  trorse 
■[drit  I  apprehend  to  be  at  bottom.  In 
abort,  it  ii  phrensj  or  folly,  to  suppose  that 
an  army  composed  of  three  ports  of  Catho- 
lies  ean  be  intended  for  any  good  pnrposea.' 
— Letteri,  vol.  4,  p.  S5S. 


Diipou  ofyOKT  Wealth  in  tirae. 
"  Leavh  the  world  ua  you  found  it ;  and 
seeing  you  must  go  naked  as  you  came,  do 
not  »tay  for  Death  to  pluck  olT your  cloathee ; 
but  atrip  youraelf,  and  owe  your  liberty  to 
your  own  hands.  It  will  not  be  long,  yuu 
are  well  aaEured,  ere  that  debt  to  nature 
must  be  paid;  and  then  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  contentment,  than  to  feel  that  you 
are  your  own  at  that  hour ;  that  you  can 
dispose  of  yourself  to  God  without  any  let 
or  hindrance,  and  that  you  can  die  in  the 
freedom  wherein  you  were  bom.  If  you 
stand  CDgoged  to  the  world,  it  will  be  sure 
to  put  in  its  claim  and  ehallenge  an  interest 
in  you  at  that  time.  It  will  let  you  know 
that  it  is  your  mistress,  and  still  requires 
your  service.  And  therefore,  follow  your 
resolution,  and  forsake  it  bctimc ;  that  so  it 
may  not  give  you  any  trouble  then,  but 
suffer  you  to  go  out  of  it  as  quietly  and 
with  as  little  care  as  you  came  into  it." — 
Fatbiok's  Parable  of  the  Pilgrim,  p.  Si. 


Love  of  Ood. 

"  LoTB  b  the  moat  natural  and  pleasant 
thing  in  the  world,  which  will  certainly  bring 
as  thither ;  and  God  being  so  lovely,  and 
having  loved  us  so  much,  one  would  think 
it  should  be  an  easy  thing  to  beget  it  in  our 
hearts.  Do  you  not  mark  how  a  dog  loves 
you,  if  you  do  but  throw  him  a  bone  or 
ne  such  thing,  which  to  you  is  of  no  use 

worth  at  all !  For  this  he  fawns  upon 
you,  for  this  he  stays  in  your  house,  and 


keeps  your  door,  and  defends  your  goods ; 
this  makes  him  follow  you  at  the  heels 
if  you  please,  to  travel  with  you  long 
journeys,  to  forsake  all  other  masters  for 
your  service,  and  many  times  to  die  with 
you ;  though  it  be  a  poor  thing,  which  you 
know  not  what  to  do  with  at  all,  unless  you 
cast  it  unto  hun.  How  can  you  chuse,  then, 
but  love  Jesus,  and  be  at  his  command,  and 
follow  his  steps,  and  leave  all  others  for  his 
Bute,  and  even  give  your  life  to  htm,  which 
iinth  given  you  not  a  thing  of  no  value,  not 
timt  wbii^h  coet  him  nothing,  or  that  which 
he  could  not  tell  what  to  do  withall,  but 
himself,  his  holy  blood,  his  precious  pro> 
mises,  which  it  cost  on  infinite  deal  of  pain 
to  seal  and  ratifie  unto  you.  Are  you  still 
insensible  of  his  favours  when  you  think  of 
this  t  Are  you  still  to  learn  to  love,  when 
such  a  weight  of  love  as  this  doth  press 
your  heart  ?  If  such  a  thought  could  enter 
my  mind,  I  would  send  you  to  the  brutes 
to  be  their  scholar ;  I  would  call  you  Spa- 
niel, and  bid  him  teach  you ;  I  would  cease 
to  be  your  instructor  any  longer,  and  put 
you  there  to  learn  the  affection  you  owe  to 
your  dearest  Lord  and  Master.  But  your 
blushes  bid  me  spare  this  language,  and 
seem  to  assure  me  both  Uiat  you  are  ashamed 
to  owe  your  virtue  to  such  esamples,  and 
that  you  feel  already  this  flame  enkindled 
in  your  heart.  Feed  it,  I  beseech  you,  con- 
tinually, and  let  it  bcrease  unto  greater 
ardour  of  love  ;  as  it  will  infallibly,  if  you 
do  but  consider  what  groat  things  your 
Savioiu'  hath  done  for  you,  and  that  he  is 
still  busy  in  procuring  your  gooil ;  and  in 
short,  that  there  is  not  an  hour,  not  a  mo- 
ment, wherein  you  do  not  stand  indebted 
to  him  for  eternal  blessings,  or  for  the  means 
of  them,  or  for  the  grace  to  help  you  la 
attain  them."— Patbicic's  ParabU  of  Ihe 
Pilgrim,  p.  79. 


Pe/enee  nf  the  Body. 
'  Wb  accuse  very  much  the  weakness  of 
„-.  nature;  wecomploinhoavilyofthebody 

of  flesh  and  blood  which  continually  betrays 
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m;  we  conceit  tbat  we  should  do  rare  things 
were  we  bat  once  quit  of  this  load  of  earth, 
jmd  suffered  to  move  in  the  free  and  yield- 
ing air.  But  let  me  teU  jou,  and  believe 
it  ibr  a  truth :  though  we  had  no  society 
with  a  terrestrial  nature ;  nay,  though  our 
minds  were  free  and  clear  from  all  mortal 
concretion ;  though  we  hod  no  cloathes  at 
all  to  hinder  our  motion;  yet  our  ruin 
might  arise  out  of  our  spirits,  and  by  pride 
and  self-confidence  we  might  throw  our- 
selves down  into  utter  destruction.  For 
what  commerce,  I  pray  you,  had  the  Apos- 
tate Angels  with  our  corporeal  nature? 
what  familiarity  with  a  body  P  Do  we  not 
conceive  them  to  have  been  pure  spirits 
separated  from  all  earthly  contagion  ?  And 
jet,  by  placing  all  in  themselves,  by  being 
puffed  up  in  their  own  thoughts,  and  not 
acknowledging  their  need  of  the  Divine 
presence  and  assistance,  we  conclude  that 
they  tumbled  themselves  into  an  abyss  of 
misery  and  woe  irrecoverable.  Now  they 
are  in  a  worse  condition  than  if  they  were 
spirits  of  a  smaller  size :  Now  the  torment 
they  suffer  is  proportionable  to  the  noble- 
ness of  their  nature.  For  the  sharper  and 
quicker  the  mind  is,  and  the  greater  its  en- 
dowments are  which  it  hath  received,  the 
greater  mischief  doth  it  bring  upon  itself, 
and  the  sadder  are  its  perplexities,  when  it 
is  destitute  of  the  special  help  and  presence 
of  God.  As  a  great  giant  being  blinded, 
must  needs  tumble  more  grievously,  and 
give  himself  sorer  knocks  than  he  would 
have  done  if  he  had  not  been  of  so  huge  a 
bulk ;  So  a  mind  and  reason  elevated  to  an 
higher  pitch  than  others,  is  carried  headlong 
into  an  heavier  ruin,  when  it  is  deprived  of 
that  Divine  light  which  is  necessary  for  its 
guidance  and  preservation.  Excellency  of 
nature  therefore  little  profits,  if  God  be  not 
present  with  it;  and  he  absents  himself  from 
all  that  place  not  their  strength,  sufficiency 
and  safeguard  in  him,  but  in  themselves. 
And  on  the  other  side,  fragility  of  nature 
is  not  that  which  will  undo  us,  if  the  Divine 
presence  do  not  withdraw  itself,  which  it 
never  doth  from  humble  and  lowly  minds 


that  confide  in  him  and  not  in  their  own 
power,  which  were  it  a  thousand  times 
greater  than  it  is,  would  not  be  sufiicient  to 
conserve  itself.  Our  pride,  and  vanity,  and 
forgetfulness  of  God,  then,  is  that  which  we 
must  accuse  ;  not  the  infirmity  and  crazi- 
ness  of  our  fiesh  :  for  as  the  excellency  of 
the  Angelical  nature  could  not  save  them 
when  they  disjoined  themselves  from  their 
Creator ;  so  the  weakness  of  ours  shall  not 
harm  us  if  we  keep  close  to  him,  and  never 
sever  ourselves  from  that  heavenly  power 
which  worketh  mightily  in  us.** — Pateick's 
Parable  of  the  Pilgrim^  p.  64. 

Beasts^  ffc,  in  Yew, 

'*  Ohe  day  as  they  went  through  a  certain 
place,  which  was  more  like  a  garden  than 
an  highway,  he  asked  him  if  he  was  not 
afraid  of  those  strange  beasts  in  green  skins, 
and  those  armed  men  with  weapons  of  the 
same  colour  in  their  hands.  At  which  he 
smiling  said;  'Though  you  have  been  con« 
seious  too  much  of  my  weakness,  yet  I  have 
so  much  courage  as  not  to  be  affrighted  at 
the  images  of  things  which  I  see  cut  in 
hedges.  You  shall  see  how  confidently  1 
will  walk  naked  by  that  lion,  and  that  the 
bear  in  the  other  thicket  Khali  strike  no 
terror  into  me.  And  it  pleases  me  very 
much,  to  think  that  the  trouble  which  my 
often-infirmities  have  given  you,  is  not  so 
great  but  that  you  can  makeyour-self  merry 
with  them  :  and  I  am  willing  to  recreate 
you  a  little  more,  by  bragging  thus  of  my 
present  boldness.*  '  Indeed,*8aid  the  Father, 
*  you  could  not  have  well  gratified  me  more 
than  you  do,  in  sporting  with  that  which 
others  more  morose  would  have  taken  for  a 
reproach.  But  let  us  seriously,  I  pray  you, 
consider ;  Is  there  much  more  harm  in  many 
of  those  things  at  which  the  world  is  wont 
to  tremble  P  Do  they  not  fly  from  terrible 
nothings,  wherewith  they  see  the  ways  of 
Piety  are  beset  ?  The  reproaches  which  tear 
our  names  in  pieces  like  a  lion  ;  the  bitter 
words  which  men*s  tongues  shoot  like  arrows 
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im  our  £k««;  naj  that  great  beu,  Porertj, 
which  turns  so  ia»aj  out  of  tbe  <raj ;  wW 
■r«  Uhtt  ?  If  j^m  Ttew  tbem  um]  all  their 
fello»«  well,  Tou  will  Bad  thej  are  ta  inno- 
rmt,  nav  ss  prufilable  loo,  ai  those  peace- 
able cn^urw  whk-h  70U  ken  bdwld.  The; 
an  but  like  (bose  bowi  which  are  made  of 
bair««  and  cao  do  no  hurt.  Or  like  dioee 
gatu  whtA  TOU  Me  wrou^t  in  roscmarj 
and  tweet  briar,  and  such  like  things,  which 
(boot  flowers,  and  dart  forth  miuk.  Or 
Uke  thoae  bMtti  of  hm^  and  thjmc,  which 
are  Terr  medicinal  to  tbo«c  who  know  how 
lv>  use  them.' '— Patuck'*  AraUf  0/  the 


Stfritf /r,>m  Mr  Ihputi. 
**  *  Wk  »n>  Bi  iunocenl  people,'  continued 
Iw^  'an  MtT  ill  all  (ho  world j  and  if  you 
wwtkl  Irt  u»  lr«Tel  tti)^tht.>r,  I  would  bring 
TtHI  lu  UtiVf  |I«0>1  ounitanj,  who  ahall  give 
<n«u  all  Ibc  amurancu  ii»aginable  of  our 
liar«t)na  iotculiiin*.  I>o  hut  tell  what  ic- 
ewKlT  Ttw  tlcMtis  and  I  will  undertake  it 
•Kail  Mv^t  tw  T<t>l\(M<>).  I  know  them  all  10 
wvIC  iKat  I  dar«  Ktigafte  oxy  wul  for  their 
dvWiljt  K«  their  wwil.'  -UndertJike  nothing, 
I  hfwsi'h  v\m,'  n^Jied  lhi>  Father, '  for  other 
Mk*.  U'jwti  kail  enjiRged  that  pawn  onl  J 
Air  <ivwf«K  tt  Muybl  be  tnken,  because  jou 
a«<MM  «  tfWI^WMin.  and  a  person  of  good 
mMw«:  W  »  fc»  the  most  of  your  com- 
^•NOi  ^t  '>'**  «'*''*'  ^^e  me  the  assurance 
«kw-k  I  4JA  •ilwitw.  There  ig  but  one 
i^s<«k4.<i  «kM4>  )  v*n  I'onfide  in,  and  that  is 
lk>»  MMtM  wkiii.'h  lh>f  IriK-nliraHniiaii  demanded 
v('^*M»  «iW  wJiKwd  )tk  »eal  him  big  fhithful 
ikii,'«<A>b^  1 U.  Mut  t''  *W  '^**  '"9  '^^  *" 
Jlmt^iUM  mut,-^)^  tktf  mImU  mrrr  have  cmy 


M  bvl  Iki*  that  is  ^ 


wih :  tV  <lV*I  a>v  all  *.>  tain  aud  inflrm, 
iiMi.  iwm  but  tbwhi  wiU  inul  unto  them.'  "— 
f\v«i*«.'x  fWOft  ^-*W  *\^«aMv  Ul. 


passed  through  die  itonns  of  pcrgecutioni<, 
and  b^un  to  shine  forth  iu  more  peaceable 
ages,  did  build  Churches  which  they  dedi- 
cated to  God,  as  most  lit  places  for  publick 
Worship,  which  in  memory  of  their  former 
troubles,  and  their  great  and  wonderful 
Delivermices  out  of  them,  they  fashioned 
in  the  form  of  a  ship,  which  is  fiibjcct  lo 
be  tossed  to  and  fro  with  iinpetuouEi  waves, 
and  uncertainly  forced  up  and  down  in  the 
sea  of  this  world  by  the  tempestuous 
winds  of  persecution.  Being  very  well 
acqufunted  with  that  text  in  Saint  Luir, 
speaking  of  Christ  standing  by  the  Luke  of 
Oennetaret,  Chap.  5,  y.  2.  Jig  taw  firo  jftyw 
ttatid  by  the  Lahe'i  tide,  and  the  JhheroKtt 
vrre  gone  out  of  them,  and  were  tcaihing 
their  nett:  And  He  entered  into  one  nf  the 
ihipi,  which  VMt  Simon's,  and  rci/uired  him 
that  he  iBould  thnut  of  a  tittle  from  the 
land :  And  He  tat  dovm,  and  Utvghi  the 
people  out  of  the  thip.  Thu  ship  is  ihe 
Church ;  Christ,  the  Priest  and  Bishop  of 
our  Souls ;  the  Preasc  of  People  upon  the 
shore,  are  Christians,  the  Followers  of  faia 
Doctrine.  Nor  were  such  churches  unlike 
a  ship  in  many  kinds,  if  supposed  to  be 
transverscd  or  turned  with  the  bottom  or 
foundation  lipward.  The  Roof  is  the  Keel ; 
the  Walls,  the  Sides ;  the  Foundation,  the 
upper  Deck,  or  Shroud ;  the  East  End,  Ihe 
Prow,  or  Forecnstle  ;  the  Pinnacle  in  the 
midst,  the  Mast ;  and  the  West  End,  the 
Poop,  or  Steerage." — Sib  Williau  De»- 
kt's  PeUccadeidiwn,  p.  121. 

Jtome  and  Geneva. 
"  Pbodiqautt  is  always  asleep,  and  Co' 
vetousnesa  is  ever  waking:  Prodignliiy 
knows  not  when  to  spare,  nor  Corctousness 
how  to  spend.  Prodigality  is  all  lace,  and 
Covctousness  no  clothes.  Liberality's  con- 
demned by  both.  Her  bounty  is  too  pro- 
digal in  the  greedy  eye  of  Covelousness ; 
her  discreet  parsimony  is  too  narrow  for 
the  humour  of  Prodigality.  Covctousness 
terms  Liberality  a  spendthrift,  and  Prodi- 
gality calls  her  a  churle.     She  seems  by 
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tarns  the  ocmtnrj  to  eitlier,  as  they  are  to 
her  extremes  both.  It  is  even  so  with 
Opinions  to  Truth,  and  Sects  to  the  Tme 
R^^on.  Tmth  is  acciis*d,  Religion  is  de- 
^Msed  bj  all  sides,  condemned  by  all  fac* 
tions.  The  Condave  of  Rome,  and  the 
Consistory  of  GewevOj  agree  Eodem  teriio^ 
though  there  be  a  hot  and  seeming  quarrel 
betwixt  thenu  Both  may  be  blamed  herein : 
It  were  to  be  wished  that  Geneva  had  some- 
what of  Rome*s  charity  and  religious  de- 
cency. I  cannot  wbh  Rome's  GenetxCs^ 
though  I  pray  for  their  reformation.  Upon 
the  present  these  err,  both  falling  into  the 
extreme  on  the  either  hand.  The  one  makes 
it  a  great  way  about  to  Heaven,  by  Inter- 
cession of  Saints ;  And  the  other  goes  so 
near  the  Grates  of  Hell,  that  many  a  poor 
soul  drops  in  by  despair.  The  one  puts  a 
great  efficacy  upon  the  numerous  repetition 
of  Ave  Marias  and  Pater  Nosters ;  And  the 
other  no  less  confidence  in  indigested  Long 
Prayers.  The  one  is  for  Merit  by  Works ; 
the  other  is  for  Salvation  by  a  naked  Faith. 
Auricidar  Ck>nfession  is  holden  absolutely 
necessary  by  the  one,  to  the  Priest.  Au- 
ricular Confession  is  holden  as  necessary  to 
the  Classical  Elders.  In  this  they  difier 
therein.  The  one  accounts  it  a  sacred 
thing  to  keep  a  secret,  which  the  other  sets 
at  naught  to  violate.  The  one  sets  up 
Images ;  the  other.  Imaginations :  the  one 
placeth  Summary  Appeal  in  Cathedra ;  the 
other,  in  the  Consistory  or  Assembly;  The 
one  makes  the  Eucharist  a  Transubstantia- 
tion ;  the  other^merely  a  Sign.  The  one  puts 
Excommunication  into  Bulls;  the  other, 
into  Pulpits.  The  one  conceives  Religion 
to  be  all  Ear ;  the  other,  all  Hand.  I  might 
mention  many  more  parallels,  but  my  charity 
will  not  permit  it.  I  rather  desire  and  wish 
that  faults  were  mended,  and  errors  cured, 
by  an  humble  seeking,  and  a  meek  sub- 
mission to  the  Revealed  Truth,  and  a  re- 
tmning  into  the  right  way ;  that  Christians 
might  have  charity  to  one  another,  and 
putting  off  animosities,  might  worship  the 
Lord  in  purity  of  heart,  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness ;  and  that  our  adoration  might  be 


with  outward  and  inward  reverence,  as 
becomes  us  to  the  Majesty  and  Holiness  of 
God.  Let  all  things  be  done  decently,  and  in 
order, "^ — Sw  Wiluam  Denht's  Pelioam' 
ddiMm^  p.  151. 


^^A^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^PW^l 


Opinion  easily  deceived, 

"  Opinion  deceives  us  more  than  things. 
So  comes  our  Sense  to  be  more  certain  than 
our  Reason.  Men  differ  more  about  cir- 
cumstances than  matter.  The  corruption 
of  our  Affections  misguides  the  result  of  our 
Reason.  We  put  a  fallacy,  by  a  false  ar- 
gument, upon  our  understandings.  If  the 
vitiosity  of  humor  doth  oil  put  a  cozenage 
upon  the  radiancy  of  sight,  so  that  it  sees 
through  deceiving  eyes  the  false  colours 
of  things,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they 
seem — (peradventure  choler  hath  given  a 
percolation  to  the  chrystalline  humor  of 
the  eye,  or  phlegme  hath  made  an  uneven 
commixture  or  thickness  in  the  optick 
organ,  or  the  like,  by  which  means  all  is 
represented  yellow,  or  all  seems  black,  or 
of  the  darker  dye,  that  the  sight  returns 
to  the  common  sense) — ^why  may  not  men's 
understandings  be  likewise  so  deceived?  As 
sure  they  are  abused.  For  most  men,  yea 
many  of  the  higher  form  of  brain,  being  in 
love  with  their  own  parts,  or  their  credit, 
commit  first  the  error,  then  undertake, 
make  it  a  part  of  their  resolution  (rather 
than  to  recede  from  misapprehended  or 
delivered  untruths),  to  account  it  as  a  con- 
cernment of  honour,  and  maintenance  of 
affected  reputation,  either  to  proceed  to 
further  obliquity,  or  at  least  to  take  up  the 
stand  with  obstinacy.  By  this  means  have 
we  not  only  lost  much  of  our  peace,  but 
even  the  clear  evidence  of  truth.  How 
comes  else  such  a  gladiatory  in  the  Schools 
(to  omit  the  Pulpits),  such  challenges  of 
the  Pen,  such  animosities  in  Discourse,  as 
if  our  natures  were  less  inclinable  to  Con- 
versation than  to  Combat. 

"Nor  have  things  indifferent  been  hereby 
made  the  only  occasion  of  the  quarrel,  of  such 
division ;  But  overrun  with  misprision,  and 
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bj  pertinacity,  they  act  siiil  to  the 
Anlicyror,  go  besida  tbemsclvcs ;  nut  only 
in  faliing  li-om,  but  by  putting  tlie  question 
upon  the  prindples  of  Reason,  nnd  the  very 
AudanieiitiLU  of  Religion.  Whereby  some 
unwisely  thinking  to  add  to  their  stature, 
to  become  Giants  among  Men,  have  fullen 
leflB  than  the  least  of  Beasts ;  not  retaining 
so  much  as  the  prudence  of  the  Bee ;  yen, 
coming  short  of  the  providence  of  the  Pis- 
mire ;  Dot  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  Ox,  for  he  knows  his  mwter'a  crib." — 
Sis  WluJAM  Dekkt's  Pelicanicidiutn,  p. 
222. 


Rack  Rniii. 

"  Tbksh  are  not  the  days  of  peace,  that 
ftim  npordt  ialo  aicUei;  but  the  days  of 
pride,  wherein  the  iron  is  knocked  off  (rom 
the  plough,  and  by  a  new  kind  of  AlcAg- 
miitrie  converted  into  plate.  The  Farmer's 
pninfulness  runs  bto  the  Mercer's  shop,  and 
the  toiling  Ox  is  a  sacrifice  and  prey  to  the 
cunning  Fox  ;  all  the  racked  rents  in  the 
Country  will  not  discharge  the  books  in  the 
City, 

"  Great  men  are  unmerciful  to  their  Te- 
nants, that  they  may  be  over-merciful  to 
their  Tendents,  that  stretch  them  as  fast 
as  they  retch  the  others.  The  sweat  of  the 
labourer's  brows  is  made  an  ointment  to 
supple  the  joints  of  Pride.  These  two  ma- 
lignant planets  reign  at  once,  and  in  one 
heart ;  costive  covetousness,  and  loose  la- 
vishness;  like  the  serpent ^m^jAisbima,  with 
a  head  at  each  end  of  the  body,  who,  whiles 
they  strive  which  should  be  the  master- 
head,  afflict  the  whole  carcase :  whiles  Co- 
vetiee  and  Pride  wrestle,  the  estate  catcheth 
the  fall.  They  eat  men  alive  in  the  Coun- 
try, and  are  themselves  eaten  alive  in  the 
Cily :  what  they  get  in  the  Uundrcdlh  they 
lose  in  the  Sheer :  Sic  prada  palel  eaea  mi, 
they  make  themselves  plump  for  the  prey; 
for  there  are  that  play  tie  rob-thief  with 
them;  Vuiiu  compeiutaan,  aUeritt*  diipen- 
dhan;  'i£  there  be  a  winner,  there  must  bo 
a  loser :     Serptiu   n'-'penlem   deeorando  JU 


draco :  Many  landlords  are  serptnts  to  de- 
vour the  poor,  but  what  are  they  that  de- 
vour those  serpents?     Dragons.     You  see 

ThuK,  whiles  tlie  Gentleman  and  the  CiliKen 
shuffle  the  cards  together,  they  deal  the 
poor  Commons  but  a  very  ill  game," — Tho- 
mas AI14HB,  DenU'i  Banquet,  p.  24. 


Prodigaliti/. 
"  The  decoration  of  the  body  is  the  de- 
voration  of  the  substance  :  the  back  wears 
the  silver  that  would  do  better  in  the  purse. 
Armenia  mrtuaiitr  in  ornameala:  the  groandf 
are  unstocked  to  make  the  back  glister. 
Adam  and  Eve  bad  eoaU  of  beasts'  Mm; 
but  now  many  beasts,  flesh,  skins  and  oil. 
will  scarce  furnish  a  prodigal  younger  son 
of  Adam  with  a  suit.  And,  as  many  sell 
their  tame  beasts  in  the  Country,  to  enrich 
their  wild  beasts  in  the  City ;  so  you  have 
others,  that  to  revel  at  a  Christnins,  will 
ravel  out  llieir  patrimonies.  Pride  and 
Good  Husbandry  are  neither  kith  nor  kin : 
but  Jabal  and  Jubat  ore  brethren :  Jabal 
that  dwelt  in  t«nts,  and  tended  the  Herds, 
had  Jvbal  to  his  brother,  who  was  the  father 
of  Music  t  to  shew  that  Jabal  nnd  J^dtaL, 
Frugality  and  Music,  Good  Husbandry  and 
Content,  are  brothers,  and  dwell  together. 
But  Pride  and  OpuUnqf  may  kiss  in  the 
morning,  as  a  married  couple ;  but  will  be 
divorced  before  sun-set.  They  whose  fa- 
tliers  could  sit  and  tell  their  MichKlmas 
hundreths,  have  brought  Decmuher  on  their 
estates,  by  wearing  May  on  their  backs  alt 

"  This  is  the  plague  and  clogof  the/iuAi*oR, 
that  itbnever  unhampered  of /)«if(ii.  Pride 
begins  with  Habeo,  ends  with  Debeo;  and 
sometimes  makes  good  every  syllable  gra- 
datint.  Debeo,  I  owe  more  than  I  am  worth. 
Seo,  I  bless  my  creditors ;  or  rather.  Mens 
myeelf  from  my  creditors.  Eo,  I  betake 
me  to  my  heels.  Thus  England  was  ho- 
nored with  them  whiles  they  were  Gallants  t 
Oerman;/  or  Rome  must  take  them,  and 
keep  them,  being  Beggars.     Oh  that  Pien 
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would  break  their  fasts  with  Frugality,  that 
thej  might  nerer  sap  with  Want.  What 
foUj  18  it  to  begin  with  *  PUxvdite^  Who  doth 
not  mark  mj  bravery  ?  *  and  end  with  *  Plan- 
gitefitWid  passenger,  a  penny  I  *  Oh  that  they 
could  from  the  high  promontory  of  their 
ridi  estates  foresee  how  near  Pride  and  Riot 
dwell  to  the  Spittle»house  ! —  not  but  that  God 
alloweth  both  garments  for  necessity  and 
ornaments  for  comeliness,  according  to  thy 
degree ;  but  such  must  not  wear  silks,  that 
are  not  able  to  buy  cloth.  Many  women 
are  propter  vemutatem  invenustce  (saith 
Chnfsoiiome)y  so  fine,  that  they  are  the  worse 
again.  Fashions  far  fetched,  and  dear  bought, 
fill  the  eye  with  content,  but  empty  the  purse. 
Christ's  reproof  to  the  Jews  may  fitly  bo 
turned  on  us :  Why  do  ye  kill  the  Prophets^ 
and  hold  up  their  tombs  f  Why  do  ye  kill 
your  souls  with  sins,  and  garnish  your  bo- 
dies with  braveries  P  The  maid  is  finer  than 
the  mistress ;  which,  Saint  t/mmi  saith,  would 
make  a  man  laugh,  a  Christian  weep,  to  see. 
Hagar  is  tricked  up,  and  Sarah  put  into 
rags :  the  soul  goes  every  day  in  her  worky- 
day  clothes,  undighted  with  graces ;  whiles 
the  body  keeps  perpetual  holy-day  in  gay- 
ness.  The  house  of  Saul  is  set  up,  the  Flesh 
is  graced ;  the  house  oi  David  is  persecuted 
and  kept  down,  the  Spirit  is  neglected. 

'*  I  know,  that  Pride  is  never  without  her 
own  pain,  though  she  will  not  feel  it :  be 
her  garments  what  they  will,  yet  she  will 
never  be  too  hot,  nor  too  cold.  There  is 
no  time  to  pray,  read,  hear,  meditate  ;  all 
goes  away  in  trimming.  There  is  so  much 
rigging  about  the  ship,  that  as  Ovid  wittily, 
pars  minima  est  ipsa  puella  sui ;  a  woman, 
for  the  most  part,  is  the  least  part  of  her  self. 
Fcemina  culta  nimisy  fotmina  casta  minus;  too 
gaudy  bravery,  argues  too  slender  chastity. 
The  garment  of  Salvation  is  slighted,  and 
the  long  white  robe  of  glory  scorned :  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christy  a  garment  not  the  worse 
but  the  better  for  wearing,  is  thrown  by ; 
and  the  ridiculous  cTiain  of  Pride  is  put  on : 
but  omamentum  est,  quod  omat ;  omat,  quod 
honestioremfacit:  that  alone  doth  beautify, 
which  doth  beatify  or  make  the  soul  happy ; 


no  ornament  doth  so  grace  us,  as  that  we 
vregratious.  Thus  the  substance  is  emptied 
for  a  shew ;  and  many  rob  themselves  of  all 
they  have,  to  put  a  good  suit  on  their  backs.** 
— Thomas  Adams,  Devil's  Banquetj  p.  72. 


The  World  Old  and  Sick. 

'*  This  is  a  world  to  make  Physicians 
rich,  if  men  loved  not  their  purse  better 
than  their  health.  For  the  world  waxeth 
old,  and  old  age  is  weak  and  sickly.  As 
when  death  begins  to  seize  upon  a  man,  his 
brain  by  little  and  little  groweth  out  of 
order ;  his  mind  becomes  cloudy  and  trou- 
bled with  fantasies ;  the  channels  of  his 
blood,  and  the  radical  moisture  (the  oil  that 
feeds  the  lamp  of  his  life),  begin  to  dry  up : 
all  his  limbs  lose  their  former  agility.  As 
the  little  world  thus  decays  in  the  great,  so 
the  great  decays  in  itself;  that  Nature  is 
fain  to  lean  on  the  staff  of  Art,  and  to  be 
held  up  by  man*s  industry.  The  signs 
which  Christ  hath  given  to  fore-run  the 
world's  ruin,  are  called  by  a  Father,  agri- 
tudines  Mundi,  the  diseases  or  sicknesses  of 
the  World,  as  sickness  naturally  goes  before 
death.  Wars  dying  the  earth  into  a  san- 
guine hue ;  dead  carcases  infecting  the  airs ; 
and  the  infected  airs  breathing  about  plagues 
and  pestilences,  and  sore  contagions.  Where- 
of, saith  the  same  Father,  nulli  magis  quam 
nos  testes  sumus,  quos  mujidi  finis  invemt, 
none  can  be  more  certain  witnesses  than  we 
upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come. 
That  sometimes  the  influences  of  Heaven 
spoil  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  fogs 
of  earth  soil  the  virtues  of  the  Heavenly 
bodies;  that  neither  planets  above,  nor 
plants  below,  yield  us  expected  comforts. 
So  Grod,  for  our  sins,  brings  the  heaven,  the 
earth,  the  air,  and  whatsoever  was  created 
for  man*s  use,  to  be  his  enemy,  and  to  war 
against  him.  And  all  because,  omnia  qua 
ad  uswn  vita  accipimus,  ad  usum  vitii  convert 
timus ;  we  turn  all  things  to  vice*s  corrup- 
tion, which  were  given  for  nature's  protec- 
tion.    Therefore,  what  we  have  diverted  to 
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wicke4iic89,  God  hnth  rcrerteil  to  our  re- 
venge. We  ari!  sick  of  sin,  and  therefore 
tbc  world  \a  eiuk  of  us. 

"  Our  lives  sliorten,  aa  if  the  book  of  our 
dajfl  were  bj  God's  knife  of  JttilBoment  cut 
less ;  wid  brought  from  Foiio,  as  in  the 
Patriarchs  before  the  Flood,  to  Quarto  m 
the  Fathers  aftur  the  Flood ;  naj  to  Octavo, 
ns  with  the  Prophets  of  the  Law ;  nn;  even 
to  Deeimoteiio,  as  w  ith  us  in  the  days  of  the 
Gospel.  The  Elements  ore  more  mixed, 
drossy,  and  confused :  the  aira  are  infected : 
neither  wants  our  intomperance  to  second 
all  the  rest.  We  Iinsten  that  we  would  not 
have,  Death ;  and  run  so  to  riot  in  the 
April  of  our  early  vauitifs,  that  our  May 
akatl  not  seape  the  fall  of  our  leaf.  Our 
great  Landlord  hath  let  us  a  fair  house,  and 
we  suffer  it  quiekly  to  run  to  ruin.  That 
wbcreu  the  Soid  might  dwell  in  the  body 
HB  &  palace  of  delight,  she  finds  it  a  crazy, 
alckiah,  rotten  cabinet,  in  danger,  every 
gust,  of  dropping  down. 

"  How  few  shall  thou  meet,  if  their 
tongues  would  be  true  to  their  griefs,  with- 
out some  disturbance  or  affliction  I  There 
lies  one  groaning  of  a  sick  heart :  another 
■hakes  his  aehin);  head  ;  a  third  roars  for 
the  torments  of  bis  reins :  a  fourth  for  the 
racking  of  his  gouty  joints :  a  GIUi  grovels 
wilb  the  folling'sickness :  a  last  lies  half 
dead  of  a  palsy.  Here  is  work  for  the 
Physicians.  They  ruffle  in  the  robes  of 
preferment,  and  ride  in  tbe  foot-clothes  of 
reverence-  Early  nnd  devout  suppliants 
Btanii  at  their  study  doors,  quaking  wiUi 
ready  money  in  their  hands,  and  glad  it  will 
Tbe  body,  if  it  be  sick,  is 
to  buy  unffuenturn  itrema, 
aureum ;  leaden  trash,  with 
But  it  is  sick,  and  needs 
|ihysic;  let  it  have  it." — Thomas  Adaus, 
DecS't  Baaqiiet,  p.  293. 


be  accepted. 

content 

with 


CAbitA  Proptrty  koa  dealt  with. 

"■  Haman  was  not  more  mad  for  MorJi'- 

foi't  con.  than  the  great  one  i»  iJiat  as  much 


m 


observance  ariseth  not  to  him  fi'om  the  black 
coat  as  from  his  own  blue  coat.  The  Church 
is  beholden  to  him,  that  be  will  turn  one 
bis  cast  servitors  out  ofhis  own  into  her  BC 
vice;  out  of  bis  Chamber  Into  the  Chancel; 
from  the  Buttery-hatch  to  the  Pulpit, 
that  was  not  worthy  enough  to  wait  or 
UMrihip,  is  good  enough  for  God.  Yield 
this  sore  almost  healed  ;  yet  the  honour  of 
the  Ministry  thrives  like  t 
Even  their  best  estimate  is  but  a  shadow, 
and  that  a  preposterous  one  ;  for  it  goes 
back  faster  than  the  shadow  in  the  dial  of 
Ahas,  If  a  rich  man  have  four  sons,  the 
youngestorcontemnedestmuat  be  the  Priest. 
Perhaps  tJie  eldest  shall  be  committed  to 
his  lands  j  for  if  his  lands  should  be  c< 
initted  to  him,  his  fatlier  fears,  he  would 
carry  them  all  up  to  Loadim :  he  dares  n' 
venture  it,  without  binding  it  sure.  For 
which  purpose  be  makes  his  second  a< 
Lawyer:  a  good  rising  profession;  foraman 
may  by  that  (which  I  neither  envy  nor  tax) 
run  up,  like  Jondt  gourd,  to  preferment ; 
and  for  wealth,  a  cluster  of  Law  is  worth  a 
whole  vintage  of  Gospel.  If  he  study  means 
Ibr  bis  third,  lol  Physic  smellE  well.  That 
as  the  other  may  keep  tbe  estate  from  n 
ning,  so  this  the  body  from  ruining.  For 
his  youngest  son,  be  cores  not  if  he  puts 
him  into  God's  service;  and  moke  him  ca- 
pable of  the  Churcb-gooda,  thougb  not  pli- 
able to  tbe  Church's  good.  Tlius  having 
provided  for  the  estate  of  his  Inheritance, 
of  his  Advancement,  of  bis  Carcase,  be  wimes 
lost  to  think  of  hia  Conscience. 

"  I  would  to  God,  this  were  not  too  fre- 
quently the  world's  fashion.  Whereas  here- 
tofore, Primngeniti  eo  jure  Sacerdoteii,  the 
Urat-born  bad  the  right  of  Priesthood;  now 
the  younger  son,  if  be  fit  for  nothing  else, 
lights  u[ion  that  privilege.  Thiit  aa  a  reve- 
rend Divine  «uth.  Younger  Brothers  are 
made  Prlesls,  and  Priests  are  made  Younger 
Brothers." — Thomas  Adams,  Derd'iBan- 
qllel,  p.  206, 
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**  "Pmruc  sad  Dmnhj  are  professknis  of 
aBearaffimtj;  both  intendii^  die  cure  and 
reooTCfy,  ooe  of  ov  bodies,  tbe  odber  and 
better  of  our  aouk.  Xot  diat  I  woold  have 
them  eoDJoined  in  ooe  penoo  (as  one  spake 
memlj  of  him  diat  was  bodi  a  Physician 
and  a  MinistfT ;  that  when  he  took  money 
to  kill  bj  his  physic,  he  had  also  money 
again  to  bury  by  his  priesthood).  Neither, 
if  God  had  poored  both  these  gi£ta  into  one 
man,  do  I  censure  their  onion,  or  persuade 
their  sqiaration.  Only,  let  the  hound  that 
runs  after  two  hares  at  once,  take  heed 
lest  he  catch  neither.  Addmoqm  temdit,  mm 
UMMm  mec  dmo  premdit  And  let  him  that  is 
called  into  6od*8  Vineyard,  koeagere^  attend 
on  his  office;  and  beware,  lest  to  keep 
his  parish  on  sound  l^s,  he  let  diem  walk 
with  sickly  consciences.  Whiles  Oalem  and 
Auicen  take  the  wall  of  PomI  and  Peter,  I 
do  not  here  tax,  but  rather  praise  the  works 
of  merey  in  those  Ministers  that  give  all 
possible  comforts  to  the  distressed  bodies  of 
their  brethren. 

^  Let  the  professions  be  heterogenetL,  dif- 
ferent in  their  kinds;  only  responderUui, 
semblable  in  their  proceedings.  The  Lord 
created  the  Physician,  so  hath  he  ordained 
the  Minister.  The  Lord  hath  put  into  him 
the  knowledge  of  Nature,  into  this  the 
knowledge  of  Grace.  All  knowledge  is  de- 
rived from  the  fountain  of  God's  wisdom. 
The  Lord  hath  created  medicines  out  of  the 
earth.  The  Lord  hath  inspired  his  holy 
word  from  heaven.  The  good  Physician 
acts  the  part  of  the  Divine.  They  shall  pray 
unto  the  Lord,  that  he  would  prosper  that 
which  they  give,  for  ease  and  remedy,  to  pro- 
long life.  The  good  Minister,  after  a  sort, 
is  a  Physician.  Only  it  is  enough  for  the 
Son  of  Grod  to  give  both  natural  and  spiritual 
physic.  But  as  Plato  spake  of  Philosophy, 
that  it  covets  the  imitation  of  Ood,  within 
the  limits  of  possibility  and  sobriety ;  so  we 
may  say  of  Physic,  it  is  conterminate  to 
Divinity,  so  far  as  a  handmaid  may  follow 


her  mistress.*  —  TmoauM  Aimlx8»  XXrvtT* 
Bai9«<,p.221. 


^^•^^^AM^^i#NMPMV«tf«#VW^k 


Umryht^ 


*«  iVtRTMrand  jldbk^feMT  lay  dieir  hcttds 
and  hands  together;  and  whfles  the  on^ 
forag^  the  Ftxk  of  the  CTkmrdi,  the  other 
pleads  it  from  his  Book,  with  a  itofwfiiw  eA 
The  Giftcomfef  are  suffered  in  our  Om^ 
though  we  never  clapM  them  the  hand  of 
covenant ;  and  are  not  set  to  drtap  water 
and  chop  wood^  do  us  any  service,  except  to 
cut  our  throats.  The  Receipt  (I  had  almost 
said  the  Deceit)  of  Custom  stands  open^ 
making  the  Law's  toleration  a  warrant:  that 
many  now  sell  their  Lands,  and  live  on  the 
use  of  dieir  Monies ;  which  none  would  do, 
if  Usury  was  not  an  easier,  securer  and  more 
gainful  trade." — Thomas  Adaiis,  Devil^s 
BamquHy  p.  247. 


^^^^■^^^^^^^^^^^^^MMv^^^ 


Mercies  hestoMxd  upon  England. 

'^  If  I  should  set  the  mercies  of  our  land 
to  run  along  with  Israelis,  we  should  gain 
cope  of  them,  and  out-run  them.  And 
though  in  Grod's  actual  and  outward  mercies 
they  might  outstrip  us,  yet  in  his  spiritual 
and  saving  health  they  come  short  of  us. 
They  had  the  shadow,  wc  the  substance : 
they  candle-light,  we  noon -day :  they  the 
breakfast  of  the  Law,  fit  for  the  morning 
of  the  world ;  we  the  dinner  of  the  Gospel, 
fit  for  the  high-noon  thereof.  They  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  Sun,  we  have  him  in  the  f\ill 
strength :  they  saw  per  fenestram^  we  sine 
medio.  They  had  the  Paschnll-Lamb,  to 
expiate  sins  ceremonially ;  we  the  Lamb  of 
Ood,  to  satisfy  for  us  really ;  not  a  typical 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  Jews  only ;  but 
an  evangelical,  taking  away  the  sins  of  the 
world.  For  this  is  that  secret  opposition, 
which  Mo/  Voice  of  a  CVt^r  intimates.  Now 
what  could  God  do  more  fbr  us  P  Israel  is 
stung  with  fiery  serpents ;  behold  the  erec- 
tion of  a  (strangely  medicinal)  Serpent  of 
brass.    So  (besides  the  spiritual  application 
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of  it)  the  Plagae  bath  stricken  us,  that  have 
stricken  GoU  b;  our  sins ;  hU  mere;  bath 
healed  us.  Rumours  of  War  hitth  bummed 
ID  our  ears  tbe  murmurs  of  terror ;  behold, 
he  could  not  act  his  blood  j  foot  in  our  coasts. 
The  rod  of  Famine  hath  been  shaken  over 
UB ;  we  have  not  smarted  with  the  deadly 
lashes  of  it.  Even  that  we  have  not  been 
thus  miserabl<f,  God  hutb  done  much  for  us. 
"  Look  round  about  jou,  and  whiles  yan 
quake  Bt  the  plagues  so  oaturai  to  our  neigh- 
bours, bless  jour  own  safety,  and  our  God 
for  it.  Behold  the  coiifinos  of  Christendom, 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  inlested  and  wasted 
with  the  Turks.  Itidy  groaning  vaAer  the 
slavery  o(  Antickral;  which  infects  the  soul, 
worse  than  the  Turk  infects  the  body.  Be- 
hold the  pride  of  Spain  curbed  with  a 
bloody  Inquiution.  i^portc?,  a  fiur  and  flou- 
rishing kingdom,  made  wretched  by  her 
civil  uncivil  wars.  Oermang  knew  not  of 
long  time,  what  Pence  meant :  neither  ia 
their  war  ended,  but  suspended.  Ireland 
hath  felt  the  peqwlual  plague  of  her  rebi-1- 
lions.  And  Scotland  hath  not  wanted  licr 
fatal  disasters.  Only  England  bath  lain, 
like  Oedeoii's  fleece,  dry  and  secure,  when 
the  roin  of  Judgments  have  wetted  the 
whole  earth.  When  God  hath  tossed  tbe 
Nations,  and  made  them  like  a  wheel,  and 
a»  the  itubble  be/ore  the  wind,  only  England 
hath  iUioA.  like  Mount  Sioa,  with  unmoved 
firmness." — Thomas  Adams,  Desil't  Ban- 
guet,  p.  248. 


Oeneroiilif  a  Virtue  of  Health. 
"  Ir  it  was  necessary  here,  or  there  wna 
time  to  refine  upon  this  doctrine,  one  might 
further  maintain,  exclusive  of  the  happiness 
which  the  mind  itself  feels  in  the  exercise 
of  this  virtue,  that  the  very  body  of  man  is 
never  in  a  better  state  than  when  be  is  most 
inclined  to  do  good  offices : — that  as  nothing 
more  contributes  to  health  than  a  benevo- 
lynce  of  temper,  so  nothing  generally  was  a 
stronger  indication  of  it. 

"Andwhatseema  to  confirm  this  opinion, 
snnobBorvalion,  the  truth  of  which  must  bo 


BUhniitted  to  every  one's  reflection — namely 
— that  a  disinclinBtion  and  backwardness 
to  good,  is  often  attended,  if  not  produced, 
by  on  indisposition  of  the  animal  as  well  bb 
ratioDol  part  of  us : — so  naturally  do  the  soul 
and  liody,  ns  in  other  cases  so  in  this,  mu- 
tniUly  befriend,  or  prey  upon  each  other. 
And  indeed,  setting  aside  all  abstruser  rea- 
soning upon  the  point,  I  cannot  conceive, 
but  that  the  very  meebatiifal  moti'trnt  which 
maintain  life,  must  be  performed  with 
equal  vigour  and  ireedoin  in  tliat  man  whom 
a  great  and  gftod  soul  perpetually  inclines 
to  shew  mercy  to  the  miserable,  than  they 
can  be  in  a  poor,  sordid,  selfish  wretch, 
whose  little,  contracted  hL-ort,  melts  at  no 
man's  affliction ;  but  sits  brooding  so  in- 
tently over  its  own  plota  and  concerns,  as 
to  see  and  feel  notliing;  and,  in  truth,  en- 
joying nothing  beyond  himself." — Stebbb's 
Sertaoni,  vol.  1,  p.  80. 


Fant  and  UntbreHiie.^PanuoU. 
"  Ubub  will  I  mention  a  thing  thot.  al- 
though perhaps  it  will  seem  but  frivolous  to 
divers  readers  that  have  already  travelled 
in  Italy,  yet  because  unto  many  that  neither 
have  been  there,  nor  ever  intend  U>  go 
thither  while  they  live,  it  will  be  a  mere 
novelty,  I  will  not  let  it  pas*  nnmentioned. 
The  first  Italian  fans  that  I  saw  in  Italy 
did  I  observe  in  iJiis  space  between  Piii- 
ghilon  and  Cremona ;  but  afterwards  I  ob- 
served ihem  common  in  most  places  of  Italy 
where  I  travelled.  These  fans  both  men 
and  women  of  the  country  do  carry,  to  cool 
themselves  withal  in  the  lime  of  heat,  by  the 
often  fanning  of  their  faces.  Most  of  them 
ore  very  elegant  and  pretty  things.  For 
whereas  the  fan  consis(4.'th  of  a  painted 
piece  of  paper  aod  a  little  woodeu  handle ; 
tbe  paper  whinh  ia  fastened  into  the  top,  is 
on  both  sides  most  curiously  adorned  with 
excellent  pictures,  either  of  amorous  things 
'oding   to   dalliance,  having   some  witty 
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with  a  brief  description  thereof  added  there- 
unto. These  fans  are  of  a  mean  price ;  for  a 
man  may  buy  one  of  the  fairest  of  them  for  so 
much  money  as  coontervaileth  one  English 
groat.  Also  many  of  them  do  carry  other 
fine  things  of  a  far  greater  price,  that  will 
cost  at  the  least  a  ducat,  which  they  com- 
monly call  in  the  Italian  tongue  umbreUaes^ 
that  is,  things  that  minister  shadow  unto 
them  for  shelter  against  the  scorching  heat 
of  the  sun.  These  are  made  of  leather, 
something  answerable  to  the  form  of  a  little 
canopy,  and  hooped  in  the  inside  with  di- 
verse little  wooden  hoops  that  extend  the 
umbreUa  in  a  pretty  large  compass.  They 
are  used  especially  by  horsemen,  who  carry 
them  in  their  hands  when  they  ride,  fasten- 
ing the  end  of  the  handle  upon  one  of  their 
thighs ;  and  they  impart  s6  long  a  shadow 
unto  them,  that  it  keepeth  the  heat  of  the 
sun  from  the  upper  parts  of  their  bodies." 
— CoBTAT*s  Crudities,  vol.  1,  p.  134. 


^^A^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^k 


HusharM  Breeding-sickness. 

"  Dn)  you  never  hear  of  fathers  which 
breed  and  bear  their  own  children  ?  Their 
wives  conceive;  and  the  husbands,  who 
should  be  the  only  comfort  in  the  time  of 
their  weakness,  first  begin  to  complain  of 
the  sorrow.  Juno  Lucina  fer  opem!  I 
pray  send  for  the  midwives,  and  let  us  see 
what  this  great  mountain  will  bring  forth  : 
forsooth  his  teeth  ache;  his  bones  are  crazy ; 
his  eyesight  fails  him :  he  is  troubled  with 
rheums ;  sometimes  with  the  megrim :  phy- 
sic will  not  help  him ;  the  times  of  the  year 
will  not  avail  him ;  but  the  poor  man  must 
expect  his  wife's  delivery.  Hath  God  or- 
dained this  to  shew  the  entire  league  and 
compassionate  heart  that  should  pass  be- 
tween man  and  wife,  and  how  they  are  both 
equally  engaged  in  the  issue  ? — Strange  it 
were,  and  wonderful  in  nature,  were  it  not 
that  the  husband  is  the  son  of  a  woman,  and 
therefore  partakes  of  her  weakness  and  im- 
perfection :  partus  sequitur  ventrem,  and  is  in 
some  sort  liable  to  her  curse. 


"  Here  you  would  expect  of  me  that  I 
should  assign  and  point  out  the  causes  of 
this  fellow-feeling  and  strange  affection  be- 
tween man  and  wife.  Happily  I  could  guess 
at  some  of  them ;  for,  for  certainty,  I  know 
none :  rather  I  would  fiy  to  the  divine  Pro- 
vidence, beyond  the  reach  and  compass  of 
nature ;  who  for  assuring  man  that  He  him- 
self hath  coupled  them  together,  and  that 
both  persons  are  but  one  fiesh,  therefore 
he  haih  given  them  but  one  sense  and  feel- 
ing of  the  same  sorrow.  That  as  in  their 
estate  one  and  the  same  calamity  doth 
equally  befall  them,  so  in  their  persons  one 
and  the  same  misery  doth  equally  attack 
them,  which  God  hath  ordained  by  secret 
and  hidden  causes  best  known  to  himself. — 

**  —  It  is  not  unknown  to  all  skilful  mu- 
sicians, the  great  concord  which  is  between 
the  eighths ;  not  only  for  the  sweet  har- 
mony of  music ;  but  if  the  instrument  shall 
be  thus  set-,  and  disposed  for  the  purpose, 
the  one  string  being  easily  touched,  the 
other  will  likewise  move  for  company.  As- 
suredly between  man  and  wife,  their  love 
and  their  affections  concurring  together, 
there  is  likewise  a  greater  sympathy  and 
agreement  in  their  natural  temper  and  con- 
stitution ;  and  therefore  are  fitter  disposed 
to  work  upon  each  other's  body  ;  as  kindred 
descended  from  one  stock  are  apter  to  in- 
fect and  annoy  each  other,  in  a  pestilent 
disease.  Besides  their  constitution,  man 
and  wife,  living  together,  feeding  on  the 
same  meats,  resting  together,  and  convers- 
ing together,  as  at  all  times,  so  sometimes 
when  their  bodies  are  more  apt  to  be  tainted, 
no  marvel,  then,  if  some  husbands  (and  yet 
but  a  few,  for  God  gave  man  his  wife  for 
his  help,  and  not  for  his  sorrow)  do  partake 
in  their  passions.'*  —  Goodman's  Fall  of 
Many  pp.  317,  320. 

Grievances  of  the  Clergy* 

**  —  I FOBBEAB  to  spesk  of  the  grievances 
and  complaints  of  the  Clergy;  they  are 
many,  instead  of  the  ancient  privileges  and 
liberties  of  the  Church,  which  seem  to  be 
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grounded  in  nature,  in  regard  of  the  high 
exuellcQCj  of  their  profession,  ond  there- 
(liro  hnve  been  pracliaud  among  a!!  oatJons, 
but  piincipallj  expressed  in  the  Leyiticnl 
law,  and  so,  translated  from  the  Sjmngogue 
to  the  Churuh,  observed  in  all  ancient  times, 
and  in  ibe  primitive  Church.  It  were  to 
be  wished  that  tbey  had  but  the  couunon 
liberlj  of  subjects:  for  all  others,  they  have 
llteir  voices  and  BufFrages  in  making  their 
ova  kws;  the  husbandmen  in  the  choice 
of  thuir  Knights  ;  the  tradesmen  in  the 
choice  of  their  Burgesses  :  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  the  Clergy  were  not  wholly 
excluded ;  being,  indeed,  more  subject  to 
peiinl  biwB  than  any  other  sliitc  in  the 
fcingdoni,"  — Goouman's  FaU  of  Man,  p. 


No  Spideri  in  Westminister- HaU  ! ! 
"Thus  it  hath  been  the  complaint  of 
nil  ages,  leges  ette  teha  anrnrantm,  eel  quia 
juridici  tunt  araitea,  vet  quia  «tii»eas  capiwa, 
el  cetpai  ifi'miKunf.  But  I  ant  not  of  their 
mind  ;  for  I  tliink  that  God  in  his  provi- 
dence hath  so  fitly  ordained  it,  as  prophe- 
cying  or  prescribing  a  lesson,  that  the  tim- 
ber in  Westminster  llall  should  neither 
admit  cobweb  nor  spider  :  aud  God  moke 
LIS  thankful  for  the  free  course  of  our  jus- 
tice."—Goonms's  Fall  of  Man,  p,  100, 


B'lttom  WiiuU,  and  Tkeory  nf  Ihc  IFiW. 
"  BscAtisB  IVind  is  the  usual  fore-runner 
of  Riun,  and  the  distribulcr  of  it  over  the 
Gvth,  WE  shall  make  it  our  first  endeavour 
ti>  dnd  nut  its  original,  as  well  as  its  natural 
UK« ;  and  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of 
llin  iliscovcry,  wo  may  venture  to  assert 
that,  in  the  grcalcsb  probability,  it  proceeds 
tVutn  v>*t  nrnmu  of  nitrous  particles,  aris- 
ing from  the  liollom  of  the  sea ;  which  being 
put  in|<i  mution,  «ithur  by  the  ceutral  fire, 
liy  thai  hMil  and  fermentation  which 
abound  in  ihisgrmt  Uwly  of  the  earth:  and 
Ihcrofit^'  thi»   lirst  cum II I ol  ion,  crtrnteU  by 


the  «uJ  fermentation,  we  call  a  Bot 
Wind  :  wliich  is  presently  discovered  by 
porpoises  and  other  sea  fish,  which  delight 
to  sport  and  play  upon  the  waves  of  the 
sea  ;  who  by  their  playing,  give  the  unrl- 
DCTs  the  first  notice  of  an  approaching  storm. 
When  these  nitrous  swarms  are  risen  toward 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  in  a  dark  night,  they 
cause  such  a  shining  light  upon  the  waves, 
as  if  the  sea  were  on  fire  :  and  being  de- 
livered from  the  braekish  water  and  re- 
ceived inUi  the  open  air,  those  fiery  end 
shining  meteors  which  fix  upou  the  masts 
and  sides  of  ships,  and  are  only  niti 
particles  condensed  by  the  circumambient 
cold,  and  like  that  which  the  Chymists  call 
Phosphorus,  or  Glow-worm,  shine  and  cas 
a  light,  but  have  no  heat.  This  gives  U 
mariners  the  second  notice,  that  the  sl«rn 
is  rising ;  for  upon  the  first  breaking  out  of 
the  wind  the  sea  begins  to  be  rough,  the 
waves  swell  and  rise,  when  at  the  some  tic 
the  air  is  calm  ond  clear. 

"  This  boiling  fermentation  of  the  s 
causeth  the  vapours  to  arise,  which  by  the 
of  the  circumambient  cold  is 
nto  thick  clouds,  and  foils  down 
itorms  of  wind  and  rmn ;  first  upon  the 
from  whence  they  rose ;  and  then  the 
power  of  the  mountain -cold,  by 
a  secret  magnetism  between  vapour  and 
cold,  attracts  the  wateriah  vapours,  inter- 
mixed with  nitrous  particles,  to  lie  high 
tops  of  mountains  and  hills,  where  they 
hang,  hovering  in  thick  fogs  and  watcrish 
mists,  until  the  atmospherial  hent  rttrifies 
the  nitrous  part  of  the  fog  (which  is  always 
uppermost,  and  appears  white  and  trans- 
lucent) into  brisk  gales  of  wind ;  and  tlie 
intenseness  of  atmospherial  cold  having  at- 
tracted the  vapours  info  the  colder  regions 
of  the  ur,  where  being  condensed  inti 
clouds,  thewind  breaks,  diasiiwtes  ond  drive 
them  before  it,  until  they  fall  down  in  rain 
and  water  the  surface  of  the  eiu-ih." — Ko 
uihson's  Natural  Bittory  nf  Wetlmorclarul 
and  Cianberhnd^  p.  7-9. 
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*  I  BO  not  doubt,*  njB  Goodmax,  ^  hat 
as  there  are  aevenl  kinds  of  creatares,  bo 
in  tike  naae  kind  ihert  maj  be  a  great  dif- 
fcwce  Ibr  tlie  Tirtnes  and  good  qiuilitie«; 
and  therefore,  as  in  the  eartib  there  are 
mines  and  Tcins  of  metal,  a  difierence  of 
moold.  And  as  it  is  most  manifest  in  all 
other  kinds  of  dnmb  creatures,  so  in  the 
bodies  of  men  there  maj  be  a  difierenoe  of 
hAofA:  foriaertmilMr/artibmMetbonig;  not 
onlj  in  regard  that  the  posteritr  doth  nsta- 
rallj  affect  to  f<^ow  the  steps  of  their  an- 
cestors, as  likewise  in  regard  to  God*s  pro- 
mise, who  will  be  a  father  of  his  elect  and 
of  their  seed ;  and  according  to  the  truth 
and  certainty  of  his  own  nsture,  will  oon- 
tinoe  his  grarioos  mercies  from  geDerstion 
togeneratioo;  but  likewise  in  regard  of  the 
natural  and  inbred  qualities  arising  from 
the  tonper  and  ccmstitntion  of  the  seed. 
Thus  God  intending  to  take  our  manhood 
upon  himself  he  made  choice  of  his  own 
stock  and  family,  eren  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
the  royal  race,  for  his  parentage ;  and  this 
doth  make  much  for  the  dignity  and  honour 
of  noble  descents ;  though  otherwise  we 
must  not  herein  presume  too  far,  for  the 
tribes  are  now  confounded,  and  wc  are  all 
the  sons  of  Abraham.  The  father*s  virtues 
are  not  always  in  tailed  to  his  seed ;  the  blood 
full  oflen  is  tainted ;  and  God's  mercy  in 
these  days  is  inlarged,  making  no  difierence 
or  acceptation  of  persons ;  for  the  last  age 
brought  forth  a  butcher's  son  of  as  brave 
and  as  magnificent  a  spirit  as  if  he  had 
been  the  son  of  Caesar." — Fall  of  Many  p. 
146. 


Intermarriage  thought  by  Sir  Thomas  More 
a  Bond  of  Peace, 

Whew  Hichard  the  Third  proposed  a 
marriage  between  his  niece  and  the  King 
of  Scotland's  eldest  son,  the  King  of  Scot- 
land, says  Sib  Thomas  More,  '*  gladly 
I  accepted  and  joyously  consented  to  King 
Richard's  device  and  conjunction  of  amity ; 


perfectly  remembering  that  amongst  all 
bonds  and  ohligatians  of  lore  and  anuty, 
there  if  nf^hhcr  a  surer  nor  a  more  perfect 
lodL,  than  the  knot  of  oonjunctiGD  in  the 
Sacrament  of  matrimoDT.  which  was,  in  the 
▼err  beginnii^  of  the  first  age  of  man,  or- 
dained and  institnted  in  the  holy  place  of 
Paradise  terrestrial,  by  God  himself:  by 
reason  whereof^  the  propagatSon  and  snc- 
ces^on  of  the  human  nature,  stablisbed  upon 
I  the  sure  seat  of  lawful  matrimony  between 
•■  princes,  may  nourish  peace,  concord,  and 
unitT,  assuage  and  break  the  furious  rage 
of  truculent  Mars  and  terrible  battle,  and 
increase  love,  favour,  and  familiarity.^ — 
Higloqf  of  Ric^tard  ike  Tkxri,  p.  242. 
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Swime'i  Jhmg  taken  for  the  Dygetdenf  in 

IrdaatL 

Dtseicteet  was  conunonly  termed  the 
Country  disease  in  Ireland,  ^  and  well  it 
may,**  says  BosukSE,  "for  it  reigns  nowhere 
so  epidemically,  tainting  strangers  as  well  as 
natives. — Oflate  an  extremely  great  use  hath 
been  made  of  swine*s  dung  drunk  in  a  con- 
venient vehicle.  Nor  is  it  a  medicine  wholly 
emperical ;  it  having,  from  the  nature  of  the 
creature  to  eject  it  always  moist,  an  anodyne 
quality,  highly  conducing  to  dulcorate  the 
humour  apt  to  ferment  with  so  much  viru- 
lency;  not  to  enlarge  on  other  qualities 
wherewith  it  may  be  thought  to  be  endued.' 
— Reduction  of  Ireland^  p.  174. 


Formalities  of  Hunting  and  Hawking. 

^  Huhtsmen  and  falconers  .  .  .  are  well 
mounted  and  horsed,  as  if  they  were  ap- 
pointed for  some  service  of  war ;  all  aj)- 
parelled  in  green,  like  the  sons  of  May: 
they  can  talk  and  discourse  of  their  forest 
laws,  of  state  matters,  and  news  at  court : 
they  have  their  words  of  art,  their  rules  and 
certain  notions  belonging  to  their  profes- 
sion :  and  were  it  not  for  such  formality  and 
ceremonies,  the  sport  would  bo  little  re- 
spected.*'— Goodman's  Fallnf  Man^  p.  140 
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Pride  tkt  main  Cmtie  of  Non-conforoaty  in 
the  Jirtt  Uaet. 
'  WuT  did  mui.T  of  them  dolHwrnle  so 
lung  whctlicr  they  ihouM  accept  of  dignities 
■  I  die  Church,  if  they  did  not  belicTe  it 
lawlu)  to  bear  Ihe  prayers,  and  to  pat  even 
the  Qubylonish  gnrment  (u  jou  will  needs 
coll  the  surplice)  upOD  their  backs,  and 
uorc  than  tbiil,  to  wear  the  verj  ragsof  iho 
«hore,  ihe  lawn  sleeves  ?  If  it  was  so  plain 
I  Iiusiuesa  that  llioir  eonsciencc  and  Iheir 
wveiiaiit  would  not  let  them  conform,  one 
would  tliink  ihcj  sbonld  hare  profissed  it 
opcnlj  without  any  more  ado.  And  there- 
fore I  conclude  that  pause  and  deliberation 
B  aboDt  something  elic,not  about  mattors 
of  congcicnce,  but  of  interest  and  policj. 
Ai,  whether  the  people  would  take  it  well, 
and  not  laugh  at  them  na  so  many  mogpyea 
got  upon  a  perch ;  whether  It  would  not  be 
^andslous  thing,  that  Is,  not  for  their 
credit  and  reputation ;  whether  they  coold 
t  hold  Buch  a  parly  with  them  in  noa- 
ifbrmity,  ns  would  balance  the  episcopal, 

I  and  M  force  them  at  leant  to  a  toleration : 
in  short,  whether  they  should  not  lose  the 
affections  of  their  own  party,  which  they 
had  alreaily  made,  and  win  very  litlJe  upon 
the  afliKtions  of  others,  whom  they  had  so 
much  disobliged  in  llie  late  troubles.  These 
were  their  secret  debates  In  their  cabals, 
the  weighty  points  that  were  to  be  stated  in 
those  consultations.  You,  ^ond-man,  think 
[lerhopB  liiat  they  spent  their  time  in  fasting 
and  seekin;;  God  lo  direct  (heir  consciences. 
No,  no  I  it  was  not  their  conscience,  but 
their  credit,  which  then  lay  at  stoke. — I 
have  heard  some  of  them  acknowledge  lliey 
did  not  scruple  what  we  do,  but  thought  it 
unhandsome  for  them  to  do  It." — Patbick's 
Fneadfy  Debate  betveim  a  Con/onnut  and  a 
Nan-oot^omitt,  p,  83. 

SffcH  of  the  OerHhrote  of  Ihe  Charch. 

"  —  As  soon  as  you  had  cast  out  of  doors 

all  that  was  old  among  us,  if  any  fellow  did 

but  light  upon  luime  nci-  nnd  pretty  fancy 


in  religion,  or  some  odd  unusual  exp 
or  perhaps  some  swelling  words  of  vanity, 
presently  beset  up  for  a  preacher,  and  crie^l 
up  fainwelf  for  a  man  that  had  made  some 
new  discovery.  And  such  was  the  conG- 
dence  of  these  men,  both  in  inventing 
strange  language,  and  proclaiming  their 
great  discoveries  everywhere,  that  the  poor 
people  were  persuodetl  tlie  Nation  never 
knew  what  communion  with  Gud  meant  till 
this  time.  Now  lliey  thought  the  happy 
days  were  come  when  the  Spirit  was  poured 
out,  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel  unfolded, 
Free  Grace  held  forth,  the  Anointings  and 
Sealinga  of  the  Spirit  vouchsafed,  Christ 
advanced  to  his  throne;  and  when  ihey 
should  have  such  incomes,  indwellings,  and 
I  know  not  how  many  other  fine  things,  as 
never  was  the  like  heard  of  before.  For  one 
man  comes  and  tells  them  of  tlie  stream- 
ings of  Christ's  blood  freely  to  slnnersj  ano- 
ther bids  them  put  themselves  u]Mni  the 
stream  of  Free  Grace,  without  having  any 
foot  on  tliuir  own  bottom ;  a  third  telb  ihem 
how  they  must  apply  promises,  absolute 
promises)  a  fourth  teJU  them  thwe  is  a 
specifd  mystery  in  looking  at  the  tesLa- 
mentalness  of  Christ's  sufferings.  And  l>e- 
cause  ho  found  that  everybody  had  got  into 
Iheir  mouths  Go»[iel  Truths,  Hidden  Trea- 
sures, and  such  like  words,  he  presented 
tbein  with  sips  of  sweetness,  and  lolil  them 
he  was  come  to  shew  them  how  the  Saints 
might  pry  into  the  Father's  Glory ;  and  in 
short,  bod  them  not  be  afraid  of  New  Light, 
but '  set  open  their  windows  for  any  light 
that  God  should  make  known  to  tlicm  :' — 
it  being  a  thing  peculiar  to  such  men,  lo 
please  the  people  with  some  new-found 
wonls  and  phrases,  which  if  they  should  Iny 
asiile,  togcliicr  with  all  Uicir  abused  scrip- 
lure  expression,  they  would  look  just  like 
other  men,  only  not  so  well. — Consider  what 
liiUowed  all  these  glorious  discoveries,  as 
they  colled  them.  Since  tlie  people  were 
so  much  in  love  with  new-minted  words  in 
which  they  thought  there  were  great  myste- 
ries concealed,  those  men  who  would  excel 
all  the  ri'si  of  these  new  teachers,  set  forth 
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themselves  in  more  pompous  language,  and 
made  a  shew  of  a  more  glorious  appearance 
of  God  in  them.  For  thej  told  ike  people 
of  being  Grodded  with  God,  and  Christed 
with  Christ,  &c. ;  which  strangely  amused 
silljT  souls,  and  made  them  gaze  and  stare, 
as  if  the  Holy  Ghost  were  come  down 
again  from  Heaven  upon  men." — Patrick's 
Friendly  Debate  between  a  Conformist  and 
a  Non-conformist,  p.  25-7. 


Puritanic  Conversions. 

^^  Non- Conformist.  Say  what  you  will, 
your  Preachers  never  had  such  a  seal  to 
their  ministry  as  God  hath  given  ours  by 
converting  thousands  through  their  means. 

"  Conformist,  More  phrases  still  f  You 
mean,  God  hath  shewn  they  are  rightly 
called,  or  sent  by  him. 

"  N.  C.  Yes. 

"  C,  Then  all  those  men  who  turn  people 
may  say  that  they  have  a  seal  of  God  to 
their  ministry.  See,  say  the  Popish  Priests, 
what  multitudes  we  convert !  therefore  we 
are  sent  of  Grod.  Behold,  say  the  Quakers, 
we  have  a  seal  from  Heaven,  for  ever  so 
many  of  your  people  have  forsaken  you, 
and  follow  us. 

"  N,  C,  But  you  mistake  me.  Sir  :  they 
do  not  only  convert  men  to  our  party,  but 
to  be  good.  They  really  turn  tiiem  from 
sin  to  Grod. 

"  C  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  But  may  not 
a  question  be  made,  whether  they  are  not 
converted  only  from  some,  not  from  all 
sins ;  nay,  whether  they  are  not  converted 
from  one  sin  to  another  ?  So  I  am  sure 
you  confess  it  is  with  the  Quakers,  who 
make  men  sometime  more  civil  in  one  re- 
gard, but  more  uncivil  than  ever  in  others. 

**  N,  C,  Sure  you  cannot  suspect  us  to 
le  like  them. 

**C  It  will  be  fit  for  you  to  examine 
yourselves  thoroughly  on  this  point :  whe- 
ther, for  instance,  many  among  you  are  not 
converted  from  loving  the  world  to  hate 
their  neighbours ;  from  cold  devotion  at  our 


churches,  to  a  fiery  zeal  against  our  minis- 
ters ;  from  undutifulness  to  natural  parents, 
to  the  greatest  contempt  of  civil  and  spiri- 
tual. Nay,  is  this  never  made  a  note  of  a 
man  converted,  that  though  he  have  a  great 
many  faults,  yet  he  is  wrought  to  antipathy 
to  Bishops,  Common-Prayer,  an  innocent 
cassock,  and  a  surcingle,  as  you  are  pleased 
in  derision  to  call  our  ministers*  girdles?** — 
Patbick*8  Friendly  Debate  between  a  Con* 
formist  and  a  Non-conformist^  p.  41. 


iMW^»»*^»V^^/^^^^^^^^^>^^^^ 


Insects  better  governed  than  Men. 

** — Hs  that  shall  well  consider  the  com- 
monwealth of  the  Bees ;  how  strict  they  are 
within  the  territories  of  their  own  hives ; 
how  just  they  are  in  putting  those  statutes 
in  execution  concerning  idle  persons  and 
vagabonds,  and  likewise  the  employment  of 
day-labourers ;  what  an  excellent  order  there 
appears  between  them ;  how  great  the  obedi- 
ence is  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior ; 
he  will  easily  confess  that  the  greatest  tem- 
poral happiness  of  man,  which  consists  in 
a  good  government,  whereby  he  is  secured 
of  his  person  and  state,  is  much  more 
eminently  discerned  amongst  beasts  than 
amongst  men.  I  will  not  only  insist  on  the 
Bee,  who  seems  to  teach  us  a  platform  and 
precedent  of  a  perfect  monarchy :  it  is  long 
since  agreed  and  concluded  in  philosophy, 
that  such  disorder,  such  difierence  and  dis- 
agreement, such  hate  and  enmity,  as  is  be- 
tween man  and  man,  cannot  be  found  in 
the  rest  of  the  creatures,  ni»i  inter  dispares 
feras,  unless  it  be  in  beasts  of  a  different 
kind,  and  in  the  deserts  and  wilderness 
where  ravenous  creatures  do  together  in- 
habit. Such  is  the  providence  and  govern- 
ment of  nature,  that  they  live  as  peaceably 
as  we  do  in  our  best  walled  fortresses  and 
towns:  the  city  gates,  though  shut,  yet 
sometimes  threaten  as  dangerous  home-bred 
conspiracies,  as  they  do  secure  us  of  out- 
ward foreign  invasions.** — Goodbiaii^s  Fall 
ofMasiy  p.  100. 
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Sfinrg  of  the  Poor. 
"  Fo»  the  common  eort  of  men,  I  might 
well  reukoD  thein  among  beasts,  vuigaa  ho- 
fflimun,  infer  vuigiu  animrUium,  Tbej  ure 
alwuya  comed  wiib  »h«ws,  aoii  never  ap- 
prehend the  truth  ;  their  delighta  ore  till 
benstlj ;  thej  »cem  Dot  to  have  the  ktat 
spark  of  a  spirit.  This  common  sort  is  like- 
wise the  poorest  sort ;  so  that  geoerall  j  man 
is  very  Deedy  and  poor,  though  otherwise  he 
a  ashamed  of  his  poverty ;  and  seeing  that 
man  requires  more  helps  than  the  rest  of 
the  creatures,  as  clothes  for  his  nakedness, 
physic  for  hi»  health,  a  house  for  his  habi- 
Mtion,  therefore  the  wants  of  men  ore  far 
greater  than  the  wonts  of  the  creatures. 
For  I  have  often  seen  in  the  streets  an  old, 
blind,  decrepit  man,  full  of  sores  and  in- 
ward grief;  hungry,  naked,  cnhl,  comfort- 
leu  and  harbourless ;  withont  patience  to 
sustun  his  grief,  without  any  help  to  relieve 
bin),  without  any  eounsel  to  comfort  huu ; 
without  fear  of  God's  justice,  without  hope 
of  God's  mercy,  which  as  at  all  times,  so 
most  especially  in  such  distresii,  should  be 
(lit!  sole  comfort  of  a  Christian  man.  I 
protest  before  God,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
hope  of  my  hBp[>ineBS,  and  that  I  did  truly 
believe  the  miseries  of  thb  life  to  be  the 
just  puaishmeuls  of  sin,  I  should  much  pre- 
fer the  condition  of  dumb  creatures,  before 
tbe  slate  of  moo." — Goodman's  J^otf  of 
Man,  p.  IGl. 


Jetuili  promote  Schirm. 

— If  there  be  any  of  the  Jesuits  in 

laymen's  clothes,  they  do  not  persuade  you 

our  Church,  but  from  it;  knowing  that 

is  the  surest  way  to  gain  you,  if  tlicy  con 

oe  unsettle  your  minds,  and  fill  you  with 

fancies ;  of  which  thcj  will  at  lost  pcrsniulc 

you  there  is  no  end,  till  you  rest  yourself 

'n  the  bosom  of  that  Harlot  which  you  so 

much  abhor." — Patrick's  FrienMg  Dehale 

betaeena  Conformist  ami  a  Non-amformiit, 

p.  77. 


"  WuKH  I  remember  how  the  young 
chickens,  though  continually  fed  in  the 
channel  without  respect,  should  now  at 
length  be  served  up  in  a  silver  dish,  upon 
a  damask  table-cloth,  with  much  pomp  and 
solemnity,  to  be  food  for  their  masters ; 
neatly  handled,  curiously  carved,  and  safely 
laid  up  in  their  bowels;  certainly  I  (vm- 
mcnd  their  funerals  before  man's,  who  is 
wrapt  in  a  sheet,  buried  in  a  pit  where  hia 
carcass  corrupts,  and  is  made  meat  lor  the 
worms." — Goodman's  Fall  of  Man,  p.  107. 

Imeerence  introduced  by  Purilamtm. 

"  Yon  first  taught  the  people  to  furbear 
all  eipresraon  of  devotion  when  they  came 
into  the  church,  and  decried  the  reverence 
ofuncovering  the  head  there  as  superstitious 
and  abominable.  And  so  they  soon  took 
the  liberty  to  come  talking  into  the  church, 
and  not  only  to  walk  with  their  hats  on  to 
their  seats  (even  when  the  minister  was 
reading  tbe  Holy  Scriptures],  but  keep  them 
half  00  when  he  was  at  prayer.  And  then, 
because  others  were  wont  to  kneel,  or  at 
least  stand,  in  that  holy  duty,  they  would 
show  their  liberty,  or  their  opposition  (I 
knownot  whether),  in  sitting,  nay  in  lolling, 
after  a  laxy  fashion,  as  if  the  minister  were 
telling  a  sleepy  tale,  not  praying  to  our 
Creator.  In  short  there  were  no  bounds 
coulil  be  set  to  their  extravagancies :  but 
they  found  out  as  many  new  gestures  and 
odd  phrantic  expressions  in  their  prayers 
as  before  they  had  done  In  their  preaching." 
— Patbick's  Friemlli/  Debate  between  a  Cm- 
formitt  and  a  Noit-eo7^onniU,  p.  29. 


Experience  in  Religion  no  vife  Guide. 

"  Conformi»t.  When  you  tell  us  you  find 
by  experience  that  you  ore  in  the  right  way, 
it  is  n  thing  that  may  be  entertained  with  a 
smile.     It  is  in  truth  uo  better  than  to  say, 

s  argument  would  hare  pleosud 
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You  may  take  my  word  for  it.  For  whether 
you  be  in  the  right  or  no,  is  not  to  be  known 
by  experience,  but  by  reason.  In  like 
manner  if  you  tell  me  you  find  by  experi- 
ence your  minister  is  a  good  man,  because 
he  doth  you  good,  it  is  a  frivolous  argu- 
ment, and  I  may  be  allowed  to  slight  it ; 
for  it  cannot  be  known  by  your  experience 
what  he  is.  You  can  only  know  by  your 
experience  that  you  are  made  better,  but 
he  may  be  bad  enough  notwithstanding ;  as 
the  Quakers  were  reformed  of  cheating  and 
cousenage  in  some  places  by  those  who, 
there  b  great  reason  to  suspect,  were  cheat- 
ing knaves  themselves. 

'*  Nan-C.  But  I  may  know  by  experience 
whether  the  things  he  preaches  be  true  or 
no. 

**  C,  It  will  deceive  you  if  you  rely 
upon  that  proof.  For  you  may  have  some 
good  done  you  by  false  principles.  Nay, 
those  very  principles  may  make  you  do  some 
things  well,  which  shall  make  you  do  other 
things  ill. 

"  N.  C.  That's  strange. 

"  C  Not  so  strange  as  true.  For  what 
principle  was  it  that  led  the  Quakers  to  be 
just  in  their  dealings  ? 

"  N.  C.  That  they  ought  to  follow  the 
Light  within  them. 

"  C.  This  led  them  also  to  be  rude  and 
clownish  and  disrespectful  to  governors. 
For  all  is  not  reason  that  is  in  us :  there  is 
SL  world  of  fancy  also ;  and  the  flashes  of  this 
now  and  then  are  very  sudden  and  amazing, 
just  like  lightning  out  of  a  cloud.  By  this 
they  find  they  were  misled  in  many  things 
which  they  have  now  forsaken ;  being  con- 
tent to  wear  hatbands  and  ribbons  too, 
which  they  so  much  at  the  first  abomi- 
nated. 

**  N,  C,  I  take  them  to  be  a  deluded 
people. 

"  C  And  yet  they  are  led,  they  will  tell 
you,  by  experience.  For  they  found  them- 
selves amended  by  entering  into  that  reli- 
gion, whereas  they  cheated  and  cousened 
in  all  other  forms  wherein  they  were  before. 
And  therefore  do  not  tell  me  any  more  of 


the  good  you  have  got  by  your  private 
meetings,  nor  make  it  an  argument  of  their 
lawfulness ;  for  the  same  argument  will  be 
used  agunst  yourselves  by  the  Quakers, 
who  will  tell  you  God  is  in  no  private  meet- 
ings but  only  theirs,  for  otherwhere  they 
could  never  find  him.  Take  your  choice ; 
and  either  let  it  alone  yourselves,  or  else 
allow  it  them.  It  will  either  serve  both,  or 
neither." — Patrick*8  Friendly  Debate  be-- 
tween  a  Conformist  and  a  Non-conformist^ 
p.  130. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Italian  Scheme  for  a  Balloon^  circiter  1679. 

In  the  first  Number  of  the  Philosophical 
Collections  (1679)  is  "  a  Demonstration 
how  it  is  practically  possible  to  make  a  ship 
which  shall  be  sustained  by  the  air,  and  may 
be  moved  either  by  sails  or  oars,"  from  a 
work  entitled  Prodroma,  published  in  Ita- 
lian by  P.  Francesco  Lana«  The  scheme 
was  that  of  making  a  brazen  vessel,  which 
should  weigh  less  than  the  air  it  contained, 
and  consequently  float  in  the  air,  when  that 
which  was  within  it  was  pumpt  out.  He  cal- 
culated everything— except  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere;  and  the  only  objection  to 
his  discovery  which  he  could  not  obviate, 
was  a  moral  one,  like  what  the  elder  and 
greater  Bacon  felt  with  regard  to  gun- 
powder. "  Other  difliculties,"  he  says,  "  I 
see  not  which  may  be  objected  against  this 
invention,  besides  one,  which  to  me  seems 
greater  than  all  the  rest ;  and  that  is,  that 
it  maybe  thought  that  God  will  never  sufifer 
this  invention  to  take  efiect,  because  of  the 
many  consequences  which  may  disturb  the 
civil  government  of  men.  For  who  sees  not 
that  no  city  can  be  secure  against  attack, 
since  our  ship  may  at  any  time  be  placed 
directly  over  it,  and  descending  down  may 
discharge  soldiers  f  The  same  would  hap- 
pen to  private  houses  and  ships  on  the  sea; 
for  our  ship  descending  out  of  the  air  to  the 
sails  of  sea-ships,  it  may  cut  their  ropes;  yea 
without  descending,  by  casting  grapples  it 
may  overset  them,  kill  their  men,  bum  their 
ships  by  artificial  fire  works  and  fire  balls. 
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And  tbia  they  muy  do  not  only  to  Khipe,  but 
to  great  buildings,  castles,  cities,  vitli  such 

security,  that  they  which  cast  these  things 
down,  from  »  height  out  of  gun-shot,  eau- 
not  on  the  other  side  be  oSended  by  those 
from  below."  —  P.  27. 


Slaeerg  to  lohich  Fallen  Man  ii  bom. 

"  *■■'-  the  honest  vocations  and  callings 
of  men,  what  are  they  in  viu'ity  and  truth, 
but  only  services  and  slaveries  f  Every 
seafaring  man  seems  to  be  a  galley-slave. 
Every  occupation  seems  a  mere  drudgery, 
the  very  beasts  themselves  do  not  suffer  the 
like.  What  a  dangerous  and  painful  labour 
it  is  to  work  in  repairing  of  sea  banks ;  some 
are  overwhelmed  with  waters ;  others  die 
surfeiled  with  cold ;  the  very  night  must 
pve  no  rest  to  their  Inbours.  How  many 
have  miscarried  under  vaults,  in  working 
of  mines,  in  digging  of  coal-pits,  casting  up 
of  sand  or  of  gravel,  how  many  have  been 
buried  up  quick  and  alive  t  How  many 
have  fallen  from  the  lops  of  high  building?, 
from  seaflblds  and  ladders :  if  some  carpen- 
ters and  masons  prove  old  men,  jet  how 
many  shall  yuu  find  not  decrepid  or  trou- 
bled with  bruises,  with  aches  and  sores  ? 
How  many  trades  are  noysome,  unfit  for 
man*8  health  I  I  have  known  a  student  in 
Cambridge,  only  in  the  course  of  his  pro- 
fession, troubled  with  dvc  dangerous  dis- 
eases at  once.  How  many  trades  are  base 
and  ignoble,  not  befitting  the  dignity  of 
man's  condition,  as  coblers,  tinkers,  carters, 
chimney-sweepers.  But  hearkye,  hearkye, 
methinks  all  the  cries  of  London  do  not  so 
truly  iidbrm  me  what  they  sell,  or  what  I 
should  buy,  aa  they  do  proclaim  and  cry 
their  own  misery.  Consider,  consider,  whe- 
ther any  other  creature  could  endure  tlie 
like  service.  And  yet  this  is  no  prenlice- 
ship,  that  ever  we  shoidd  espect  any  belter 
pondition,  but  the  whole  term  of  our  life 
mnit  be  spent  in  this  slavery.  It  is  a  truiL 
which  will  ndinit  no  cxcejXion.and  therefore 
Twill  forlieiirrnninkpany  further  complaint; 


only,  man's  nature  is  corrupted,  man's  na- 
ture is  corrupted,  and  therefore  with  pa- 
tience wo  must  endure  the  yoke  ;  no  longer 
sons  of  a  loving  mother,  but  servants  and 
slaves  to  a  step-dame." — Goootun't  Fall  a/ 
Man,  p.  61. 

"  loBSEBVBD  a  custom  in  all  those  Italian 

cities  and  towns  through  the  which  I  passed, 
that  is  not  used  in  any  other  country  that  I 
saw  in  my  travels,  neither  do  I  think  that 
any  other  nation  of  Christendom  doth  use 
it,  but  only  Italy.  The  Italian,  and  also 
most  strangers  that  are  commorant  in  Italy, 
do  always  at  their  meals  use  a  litdc  fork 
when  they  cut  their  meat.  For  while  with 
their  knife  which  they  hold  in  one  hand 
they  cut  the  ment  out  of  the  dish,  they 
fasten  their  fork,  which  they  hold  in  their 
other  hand,  upon  the  same  dish:  so  (hat 
whatsoever  be  be  that,  sitting  in  tlie  com- 
pany of  any  others  at  nieiU,  sboidd  unad- 
visedly touch  the  dish  of  meat  with  his  fin- 
gers from  which  all  at  the  table  do  cut,  he 
will  give  occasion  of  offence  to  the  company, 
OS  having  transgressed  the  laws  of  good 
manners ;  insomuch  that  for  bis  error,  be 
shall  be  fur  the  least  browbeati^n,  if  not 
reprehended  in  words.  This  form  of  feed- 
ing I  understand  is  generally  used  in  all 
places  of  Italy,  their  forks  being  made  for 
the  most  part  of  iron  or  steel,  and  some  of 
silver,  but  those  are  used  only  liy  gentle- 
men. The  reason  of  this  their  curiosity  is, 
because  the  Italian  cannot  by  any  means 
endure  to  have  his  dish  touched  with  fin- 
gers, seeing  oil  men's  fingers  arc  not  alike 
clean.  Hereupon  t  myself  thouj-ht  good  tn 
imilate  the  Italian  fashion  by  (his  forked 
cutting  of  meat,  not  only  while  I  was  in 
Italy,  but  also  in  Germany,  and  oftentimes 
in  England  since  I  came  home ;  being  once 
quipped  for  that  frequent  using  of  my  foric, 
by  a  certain  learned  gentleman,  a  familiar 
friend  of  mine,  one  Mr.  Laurence  Whitaker, 
who  in  his  merry  humour  doubted  not  to 
call  me  at  table  farcifcr,  oidy  for  using  a 
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fbik  at  feeding,  but  for  no  otlier  caiue."- 
Cobtat's  Cmdititt,  toL  1,  p.  106. 


Pint  Vttt  of  &t  Black  Lead. 

RoBiHBon  aja  of  the  Wadd,  or  Black 
Leid,  "  this  ore  u  of  more  value  tlum  either 
Copper,  Lead,  or  Iron. 

"  Its  natural  uses  are  both  medicinal  and 
mechanicaL  It's  a  present  remedy  for  the 
cbolick :  it  easetb  the  pain  of  gravel,  stone 
and  straagurj :  and  for  these  and  the  like 
ntes,  it's  mnch  boaght  up  bj  Apothecaiiea 
and  Phjgicians,  who  understand  more  of  its 
me^cinal  nses  tlian  I  am  able  to  give  ac- 
count of. 

"  He  manner  of  the  Country  people's 
using  it  is  tbus;  first  thej  beat  it  small  int« 
meal,  and  then  take  as  much  of  it  in  white 
wine,  or  ale,  as  will  lie  upon  a  sixpence, 
or  more,  if  the  distemper  require  it. 

"  It  operates  hj  urine,  sweat,  and  vomit' 
ing.  Tils  account  I  had  from  those  who 
had  frequently  used  it  in  these  distempers 
Willi  good  anccesB.  Besides  thoee  uses  that 
are  medicinal,  it  hath  many  other  uses  which 
increase  the  value  of  it. 

"  At  the  first  discovering  of  it,  the  neigh- 
bours made  no  other  use  of  it,  but  for  mark- 
ing their  sheep :  but  it's  now  made  use  of  to 
ghuen  and  huden  crucibles,  and  other  ves- 
sels made  of  earth  or  clay,  that  are  to  en- 
dure the  hottest  fire ;  and  to  that  end  it's 
wonderfiilly  effectual,  which  much  euhatm- 
ceth  the  price  of  such  vessels. 

"Bj  rubbing  it  upon  iron -arms,  as  guns, 
[Hslols,  and  the  like,  and  tinging  of  them 
with  its  colour,  it  preserves  ^em  from 
rostJng. 

"  It's  made  use  of  by  Dyers  of  cloth, 
making  their  blues  tD  stand  unalterable;  for 
these  and  other  uses  it's  bought  np  at  great 
prices  by  the  Uollanders  and  others. 

"  The  Lords  of  this  Vein  are,  the  Lord 
Banks,  and  one  Mr.  Sesdson.  This  Vein 
is  but  opened  once  in  seven  years;  but  then 
sndi  quantiUea  of  it  are  got,  that  are  iaffi> 
dent  to  serve  the  countiy." — Nabtral  Hit- 


lary  of  Wetlnureland  a»d  CtaAeileaid,  p. 


7a. 


Oromdi  of  MachioBellMm. 
"I  WOULD  gladly  knowwhat  is  theground 
of  all  Machiavelian  policy,  but  only  this ;  that, 
supposing  the  inward  corruption  of  man's 
nature,  it  suspects  and  prevents  the  worst, 
—  desiring  to  secure  itself,  though  by  the 
worst  means ;  and  tD  purchase  its  own  safety 
though  it  must  be  inforced  to  wade  through 
a  bath  of  man's  blood ;  and  proposing  cer- 
tain ends  to  itself,  answerable  to  the  cor- 
rupt inclination  thereof,  as  honour,  wealth, 
pleasure,  &C.,  it  respects  not  the  goodness 
or  tlie  lawfulness  of  the  means  to  attain  it, 
but  only  how  they  are  fitted  and  accommO' 
dated  to  the  present  use 
Goodhah'b  FM  Iff  Man,  p.  212. 


A  Bithop  of  Durham's  Boimbi. 
"  RicBARD  DE  BtraiE,  sometime  Bishop 
of  Durham  in  the  year  1333,  bestowed 
weekly  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  eight  quar* 
ters  of  wheat  made  into  bread,  besides  the 
fragments  of  his  honse,  the  ofiiils  of  his 
slaughterhouse,  and  yearly  much  clothing. 
In  hisjoumey  between  Newcastle  and  Dur- 
ham, he  gave  always  by  his  own  apptunted 
order,  eight  pounds  in  alms ;  from  Durham 
to  Stockton,  five  pounds;  from  Durham  to 
Auckland,  five  marks;  from  Durham  to 
Mkld]eham,  five  pounds."— Goodman's  ^oU 
of  Matt,  p.  977. 


Labour  neglected  for  higher 

yet  Labour  the  Lot  of  Ufan. 
LABocm  is  part  of  the  punishment  ap- 
pointed for  tlic  primal  sin  :  "now  man,  in- 
stead of  patience  in  bearing  this  yoke,  and 
obedience  in  undertaking  this  task,  and  con- 
forming himself  to  God's  law,  desires  nothing 
BO  much  as  to  frustrate  the  sentence  of  God, 
and  to  avoid  the  puniahment;  especially  in 
these  last  days,  which  is  the  old  age  of  the 
World,  we  intend  nothing  more  than  our 
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idleness  &nd  sloth,  somctiiaeB  under  the  fttir 
shew  of  sanclilj.  Whereas  certain  it  ia  that 
all  honest  callings  and  vocations  of  meQ,thej 
are  God'a  own  ordinance ;  in  performing 
them  we  do  God  service ;  bit  orat  qui  bent 
laborat;  the  works  have  the  force  of  a 
prayer,  as  implicitly  desiring  God  to  concur 
wiUi  his  own  means.  Tbej  are  likewise  in 
the  nature  of  sacrifices,  as  being  actions 
veil  pleasing  and  commanded  by  God  him- 
self. Think  them  not  base;  do  not  neglect 
them  with  any  foolisli  fancy  and  conceit  of 
thine  own  purity  ;  for  God  hath  appointed 
them,  and  he  shall  one  day  take  the  accounts 
of  thy  labour  in  thia  kind.  But  the  general 
practise  of  this  world  is  to  give  over  all 
pmnful,  manual  and  laborious  profesaionB, 
and  to  desire  to  live  by  their  wits ;  as  if  the 
state  of  man  were  wholly  angelical,  and  that 
bis  hunger  could  be  eatislied  with  know- 
ledge, his  thirst  quenched  with  sweet  medi- 
tation, and  his  back  clothed  with  good  pre- 
cepta;  or  as  if  every  part  shonld  ambilionsly 
aspire  to  the  perfection  of  an  eye.  For 
scholars  are  infinite;  lawyers,  innumerable ; 
cities  Bwarm  and  abound  with  multitudes, 
and  every  company  complains  of  company : 
but  tillage,  husbandry,  and  manual  labour, 
were  never  more  neglected.  We  do  not 
desire  to  gain  from  nature,  so  to  benefit 
ourselves  and  to  enrich  the  whole  kingdom : 
but  we  desire,  with  the  fineness  and  quiddi- 
ties of  onr  own  wits,  to  gain  from  others  ; 
and  we  must  breed  up  our  children  as  clerks 
in  some  office.  And  hence  it  is,  that  our 
wants  were  never  so  great ;  the  tricks  and 
shifts  of  many  were  never  so  shameful  and 
dishonest ;  for  they  that  know  best  to  live 
riotously  in  a  wasteful  course  of  expence, 
know  least  what  belongs  to  the  laWor  and 
difficulty  in  getting." — Goodman's  Fall  of 
Mm,  p.  346. 


More  Dnakermeu  in  England  Ikaii  in 

Qermany. 
Tbs  German*,  "though  they  will  not  offer 

any  villany  or  injury  to  him  that  refuseth 
to  pledge  him  the  whole  (which  I  bave.often 


seen  in  England  to  my  great  grief),  yet 
they  will  so  little  regard  him,  that  they  will 
scarce  vouchsafe  to  converse  with  him. 
Truly  I  have  heard  Germany  much  dis- 
pr^sed  for  drunkenness  before  I  saw  it; 
but  that  vice  reigneth  no  more  there,  that 
1  could  perceive,  than  in  other  countries. 
For  I  saw  no  man  drunk  in  any  place  of 
Germany,  though  I  was  in  many  goodly 
cities,  and  in  much  notable  company.  I 
would  God  the  imputation  of  that  vice 
could  not  be  almost  as  truly  cast  upon  mine 
own  nation,  as  upon  Germany.  Besides  I 
observed  that  they  impoi^cd  not  such  an  in- 
evitable necessity  of  drinking  a  whole  health, 
especially  those  of  the  greater  size,  as  many 
of  our  Engliiih  gallants  do;  a  custom,  in  my 
opinion,  most  barbarous,  and  fitter  to  be 
used  among  the  rude  Scythians  and  Golhs 
than  civil  Christians ;  yet  so  frequently 
practised  in  England,  that  I  haveoflen  most 
heartily  wished  it  were  clean  abolished  out 
of  our  land,  as  being  no  small  blemish  to  so 
renowned  and  well  governed  a  kingdom  as 
England  is."  —  Cobtat's  Crudities,  vol.  2, 
p.  288. 


Few  Books  recommended  by  Dona  Oliva. 
"  De  la  Sapiencia  te  digo  que  puedet  ter 
fiUce  tin  eUa,  qtte  poco  taber  te  baita.  Con 
eite  librito,  y  Fray  Luyi  de  Qranada,  y  la 
Vanidad  de  £alela,  y  Conleniplus  Mundi, 
tinnuu  libroi  puedei  ter/elife;  haziendopa- 
radai  en  ia  sida,  contemplando  tu  so-,  y  en- 
lendiendote  a  li  mitmo ;  y  miraTido  al  camtno 
que  Uevai,  y  adonde  ruM  i  parar,  y  contem- 
plando eite  tnundo,  y  tUM  marartiUas,  y  elfin 
del ;  y  leycndo  un  rata  coda  dia  en  Ins  dichnt 
Hbros,  qtu  •»  fium  genero  de  oracion. " — 
Doha  Ouva  Sabdco,  Cohquio  de  ia  Na- 
tundeza  del  Hombre,  fol.  103. 


Word* — wlwt  ihey  ought  to  be. 

Woans. — "  Us  doivent  porter  leur  sens 

et  leur  significaUon,  et  jamais  ils  ne  doivent 

estre  obacurs.     he  root  n'est  qu'un  habit 

qn'oD   donne  k  rimogination,  pour  en  ns- 
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yestir  la  pens^  et  la  mieux  faire  connoistre 
par  les  conleurs  dont  elle  est  depeinte :  mais 
c*est  un  habit  qui  ne  la  doit  point  couyrir; 
c*est  une  coifiire,  et  non  pas  un  masque ; 
elle  doit  la  parer  et  Iny  servir  d'ornement, 
et  non  pas  la  cacher  aux  jeux,  et  Tenve- 
loper  d'un  d^uisement." — La  Pritieuse, 
torn.  2,  p.  444. 


A  Reformer's  Notion  of  the  Uses  of  Go* 

vemment, 

**  Out  of  Britain  most  people  conceive  it 
to  be  one  of  the  duties  of  government, — 
one  which  individuals  cannot  exercise, — to 
make  roads.  Remembering  this,  led  me  to 
speculate,  as  the  snow  fell,  as  to  the  real 
extent  to  which  governments — considered 
as  some  individuals  dificrcnt  from,  and  se- 
parate from  the  mass  of  society,  regulating 
the  whole — are  necessary  for  its  good.  I 
remembered,  that  what  was  considered  for- 
merly as  one  of  their  most  important  duties, 
the  creation  of  a  proper  currency,  had  re- 
cently been  performed  in  a  much  more  com- 
iHpdious  manner  by  individuals,  as  bankers, 
and  that  paper  circulation  had  only  become 
inconvenient  through  governments  inter- 
fering with  it ;  that,  probably,  all  the  now 
hateful  duties  of  a  police  might  be  better 
performed  by  the  individuals  of  the  society 
taking  on  themselves,  as  every  man  now 
partially  does,  the  duty  of  learning  what  his 
neighbour*s  conduct  is,  and  speaking  of  it 
freely  and  openly,  and  treating  him  accord- 
ing to  his  behaviour.  It  is  very  evident 
that  everything  regulated  by  the  opinion 
of  the  whole  society,  not  directed  by  the 
previously  formed  opinions  of  some  few 
men,  must  be  always  regulated,  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  agreeable  to  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  the  whole  society.  What 
is  directed  by  a  few  men,  can  only  be  regu- 
lated by  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  they 
possess ;  and  it  must  be  better  every  society 
should  be  regulated  by  all  its  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  rather  than  by  a  part  of  these 
estimable  qualities.  I  can  hardly  tell  with 
what  narrow  bounds  this  speculation  led 


me  to  circumscribe  the  duties  of  govern- 
ments ;  nor  how  much  the  reverence  which 
I,  in  common  with  every  man,  had  been 
taught  to  pay  them,  dwindled  in  my  imagi- 
nation." —  Travels  in  the  North  of  Qermany^ 
by  Thomas  Uoogskin,  p.  73. 


English  Blackguards  the  Worst, 

"  In  truth,  a  riotous  and  a  drunken  wo- 
man is  almost  an  unknown  character  except 
in  the  sea-ports  and  among  the  lower  classes 
of  Britain.  There  is  something  either  in 
the  greater  inequality  of  the  different  classes 
of  our  people,  or  in  the  force  of  our  moral 
opinions,  which  condemns  the  sinning  part 
of  our  population  to  a  state  of  rough  bru- 
tality ,^-of  profligate  and  boisterous  licenti- 
ousness,—of  active  and  devilish  vice, — ^which 
glances  in  rags,  in  filth,  and  drunkenness, 
on  the  eye,  and  sounds,  in  imprecations,  on 
the  ear,  and  which  I  have  never  seen  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  but  in  Britain. 
Single  specimen?  of  this  sort  of  character 
may  be  seen  in  Paris,  but  it  is  found  in 
masses  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wap* 
ping,  of  St.  Giles,  and  of  our  sea-ports. 
Our  activity  is  conspicuous,  not  only  in 
virtue,  but  in  vice ;  and  the  latter  is  carried 
to  loathsome  excess.  Licentiousness,  and 
perhaps  cruelty  and  revenge,  may  be  the 
characteristics  of  other  people ;  but  it  is  only 
in  our  country  that  hard  and  disgusting 
brutality  is  combined  with  profligacy.  This 
sort  of  character  may  be  owing,  in  both 
countries,  to  commerce,  or  to  activity  of 
mind  ;  but  much  of  it  is  to  be  attributed  to 
a  severity  of  opinion,  which  not  only  con- 
demns the  sin,  but  has  no  charity  for  the 
sinner.  Calvinism  is  the  predominant  re- 
ligion of  Friezland ;  and  it  too  frequently 
classes  enjoyment  as  vice,  and  pushes  those 
who  have  made  one  false  step  into  the  abyss 
of  misery.  In  other  countries  frailties  are 
regarded  with  more  tenderness,  and  those 
who  are  addicted  to  any  one  vice  are  not 
compelled  to  be  utterly  vicious.  To  what- 
ever causes  the  difference  of  character  which 
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has  been  mentioned  nisj  be  owing,  it  is,  I 
tliink,  certiuD,  that  one  reprobated  vice 
brings  nfter  il,  in  our  country,  manj  other 
vices,  imtl  more  misery  than  in  other  coon- 
trio,"  —  Traveli  in  the  North  of  Germany,  by 

TUOMAB  HoDCSECIf,  p.  S82. 


Jowneymea  Jidng  irilh  their  Empiaym  in 
GermaHy, —  Once  a  cwlom  here, 
"  The  fact  that  many  of  the  journeymen 
tradeameu  sljll  lire  with  tlieir  emplojere,  is 
ft  specimen  ol*  the  equality  and  homely  state 
of  aociety  in  Germany.  The  progress  of 
refinement,  if  such  an  nJterntioo  con  be 
called  refinement,  seems  to  be,  to  banish 
Oat  homely  sinte.  It  once  existed  in  Etig- 
land.  Both  masters  and  journefinoD,  I  be- 
lieve, like  our  present  mode  better ;  and  an 
indtridunl  cannot  decide  thitt  their  judge- 
ment is  wrong.  I  can  but  remarit,  however, 
that  when  nisatera  describe  tlie  former  state 
as  a 'grovelliug  situation,' they  lilce  the  pre- 
(ent  one  better,  chiefly  because  it  ministers 
to  theu*  pride ;  and,  while  they  boast  their 
democratic  feelings,  it  leaaens  the  distinction 
between  them  and  their  employers,  and 
makes  a  more  marked  boundary  between 
tbem  and  their  journeymen.  It  renders 
more  perfect  that  aristocracy  of  wealth, 
which  is  already  stronger  in  our  country 
than  in  any  other.  It  can  only  be  Icnown 
from  the  experience  of  Aiture  ages,  if  this 
aristocracy,  now  first  eoming  to  its  full 
growth,  be  not  more  pernicious  than  that 
iristocracy  of  birth  which  is  sinking  to  de- 
cay, and  which  has  to  long  been  the  plague 
ofthcworhV— Trawls  in  tkeyorlho/Ger- 
iiiaHy.hgTHoMAsUoDOiKis.vol.  2,  p.  162. 


Bunyan  on  Ex'tempore  Prai/er, 
It  is  at  this  day  wondcrliil 

pray  Ex-lempnre  also ;  To  proy 
by  a  Boole,  by  a  premeditated  set  Form,  is 
of  fashion.     He  is  counted  nobody 

warning,  moke  a  Prayer  oT  hulf  an  hour 


long.  I  am  not  against  Ei-(finp**re  Prayer, 
for  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best  kind  of  pray- 
ing ;  but  yet  I  am  jealous,  that  there  are  a 
great  many  such  prayers  made,  especially 
in  pulpits  and  public  meetings,  without  the 
breulbing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  them :  " 
if  a  Pharitee  of  old  could  do  so,  why  may 
not  ft  Phariue  do  the  same  now  ?  Wit, 
and  reason,  and  notion,  is  not  screwed  up 
to  a  very  great  height ;  nor  do  men  n 
words,  or  fancies,  or  pride,  to  moke  them 
do  this  thing.  Great  is  the  formality  of 
Religion  this  day,  and  little  the  power 
thereof.  Now  whrn  there  is  a  great  form 
and  little  power  (luid  sucli  there  waa  also 
among  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ),  then  men  are  most 
strangely  under  the  temptation  to  be  hy- 
pocrites ;  for  nothing  doth  so  properly  and 
directly  oppose  hypocrisy,  as  the  power  and 
glory  of  the  things  we  profess.  And  so  on 
the  contrary,  nothing  is  a  greater  tempt- 
ation to  hypocrisy,  than  a  form  of  know- 
ledge of  things  without  the  savour  thereof. 
Nor  can  much  of  the  power  and  savour  of 
llic  things  of  Uic  Gospel  be  seen  at  this  day 
upon  professors  (I  speidt  not  now  of  all)  if 
their  actions  and  conversations  be  e< 
pared  together.  Uow  proud,  bow  covetous, 
how  like  llie  World  in  garb  and  guise,  u 
words  and  actions,  are  most  of  the  great 
professors  of  this  our  day  I  But  when  they 
come  to  Divine  Worship,  especially  to  pray, 
by  their  words  and  carriage  there  one 
would  almost  judge  them  to  be  Angels  in 
Heaven."  — Bunt ah's  Wbris.vol.  3,  p.  677. 


Prayer  aith  Devotion. 
"  Tub  Pkariaer  la  said  to  pray  u<ilh  him- 
nelf;  God  and  Ihe  Pharinfe  were  not  to- 
gether, there  was  only  the  Pharitee  and 
himself.  Pavi  knew  not  what  to  pray  fi 
without  the  Holy  Ghost  joined  himself  with 
him,  and  helped  him  with  groans  unutter- 
able i  but  the  Pharisee  had  no  need  of  that ; 
'twas  enough  that  HE  iind  hinuKlf  were 
together  at  Ihig  work,  for  he  thought  with- 
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ont  doub^g  that  HE  and  hiauelf  together 
could  do.  How  nanj  timea  have  I  heard 
tocient  men,  and  ancient  women,  at  it,  with 
thenuelrGB,  when  all  alone  in  some  private 
room,  or  in  some  solitarj  path ;  and  in 
their  chat,  the;  have  been  BOmetimeB  rea- 
soning, Bometuncs  chiding,  some  timet  plead- 
ing, sometimes  pra^fing,  ar^d  sometimea  sing- 
ing ;  but  jet  all  has  been  done  by  themselves 
when  all  alone,  but  yet  so  done,  as  one 
that  had  not  seen  them  must  needs  have 
concluded  that  thej  were  talking,  singing, 
and  praying,  with  compnny ;  when  all  that 
tbvy  had  said,  the;  did  it  with  themselTes, 
and  had  neither  auditor  nor  regarder. 

"  So  the  PAariiee  was  at  it  with  himself; 
he  and  Ainuc^/*  performed,  at  this  time,  the 
Duty  of  Prayer." — Sdnt<in'b  Works,  toI.  2, 
p.  678. 


Aa  Muchief  commences  in  Oe  Name  of  Ood, 
says  Lather. 
"I  BEUBUDEB  that  Zu/A«rused  tosav.  In 
the  name  of  God  begins  aU  Mischief.  '  All 
must  be  fatber'd  upon  God  ;  the  Pharisee's 
Conversion  must  be  fathcr'd  upon  God  ;  the 
right  or  rather  the  yillany  of  the  outrageous 
PerBecution  against  God's  People,  must  be 
fathcr'd  upon  God.  Ood,  I  thank  thee,  and 
Blessed  be  God,  must  be  the  burthen  of 
the  Hcretick's  song.  So  again,  the  Free- 
wilier,  he  will  ascribe  all  to  God ;  the 
Quaker,  the  Ranter,  the  Socinian,  &c.  will 
ascribe  all  to  God.  God,  I  thank  thee,  is  in 
every  man's  mouth,  and  must  be  intailed 
to  ever;  error,  delusion,  and  damnable 
doctrine  ^at  b  in  the  world  :  But  the 
name  of  God,  and  their  doctrine,  worship, 
and  way,  hongetb  together,  and  the  Phari- 
see's doctrine ;  that  is  to  say,  nothing  at 
all ;  for  God  hath  not  proposed  their  prin- 
ciples, nor  doth  he  own  tfaem,  nor  hath  he 
uommanded  them,  nor  doth  he  convey  by 
them  the  least  grace  or  mercy  to  them; 
but  rather  rcjccteth  them,  and  holdeth  them 
lor  his  enemies,  and  for  the  destroyers  of 
the  world." — BpBTAii's  Works,  vol.  2,  p. 

est. 


A  Man  hanged  upon  his  own  Self-at' 
casatian. 

"  Since  you  are  entered  upon  stories,  I 
also  will  tell  you  one,  the  which,  though  I 
heard  it  not  with  mine  own  ears,  yet  mj 
author  I  dare  believe  :  It  is  concerning  one 
old  Tod,  that  was  hanged  about  twenty 
years  ago,  or  more,  at  Hartford,  for  being 
a  thief.  The  story  is  this :  At  a  Summer 
Assize  holden  at  Harford,  while  the  Judge 
was  sitting  upon  the  Bench,  comes  this  old 
Tod  into  the  Court,  cloathed  in  a  green 
suit,  with  his  leathern  girdle  in  his  hand, 
his  bosom  open,  and  b]1  in  a  dung  sweat  aa 
if  he  had  run  for  bis  life ;  and  being  come 
in,  he  spake  aloud  as  follows:  My  Lord,BiaA 
be,  here  is  the  veryest  rogve  that  breathe* 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth :  I  have  been  a 
Ihi^from  a  child :  When  I  teas  but  a  little 
one,  I  gave  myself  to  rob  orchards,  and  la 
do  other  stieh  like  wicked  things ;  and  I  have 
continued  a  thief  ever  tinee.  My  Lord,  then 
has  not  been  a  robbery  committed  this  many 
gears,  mthin  so  many  miles  of  this  place,  but 
I  have  either  been  at  it,  or  privy  to  it.  The 
Judge  thought  the  fellow  was  mad :  but 
after  some  conference  with  some  of  the 
Justices,  they  agreed  to  indict  him,  and  so 
they  did,  of  several  felonious  actions:  to  all 
which  he  heartily  confessed  guilty,  and  so 
was  hanged  with  his  wife  at  the  same  time." 
— Buhtah's  Woris,  vol,  2,  p.  737. 


Spirits  haunt  precious  Mines. 
"  MoDBBK  Ruthcirs,"  sajs  Fvllib,  "  avouch 
tbatmalignaDtspiritshsunttheplaceswbere 
the  precious  metals  are  found :  as  if  the 
Devil  did  there  sit  abrood  to  hatch  them, 
cunningly  pretending  an  unwillingness  to 
part  with  tiiem ;  whereas  indeed  he  gains 
more  by  one  mine  minted  out  into  money, 
then  by  a  thousand  concealed  in  the  earth." 
— Pisgah  View,  p,  8. 
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SPIRITUAL  JOURNEY  — LA  PRETIEUSE. 


Tie  World't  rmind  Dance. 

" — The  Uniform  Spirit  through  compaa- 
sion  Bcnds  his  Bcrvants  or  nimi9t«rs  to  tbc 
Humanity,  both  at  evening  and  morning, 
and  also  Bometimes  in  the  night;  and  de-- 
niEuids  of  her  whether  she  have  not  yet 
danced  herself  a-weary  in  the  confused 
Round  Dance  (tliat  is,  whether  she  jet  sees 
not  the  blind  unquietnesB  of  the  World)  : 
but  if  tlie  Humanity  hath  still  her  chiefest 
lust  or  desire  to  the  earthly  Round  Dance, 
then  she  can  give  no  answer  \a  the  Mes- 
sengers of  the  Uniform  Spirit,  because  she 
undemtAnds  not  the  language  of  the  Mes' 
sengers ;  and  the  reason  is  this,  because  the 
Messengers  of  the  Uniform  Spirit  speak  the 
Hebrew  tongue. 

"  (The  which  signifies  a  passover  out  of 
the  flesh  intfl  the  spirit ;  and  that  the  Hu- 
manity also  should  turn  from  the  flesh  to 
tiie  spirit,  and  pass  over  from  her  wild  rest- 
less heathenish  Round  Dance  into  the  true 
quiet  uniform  spirit.) 

"Which  Hebrew  language  is  not  spoken 
attheheathenishwilJRoandDance.  There- 
fore the  brutish  Humanity  cannot  speak 
this  language  in  her  heathenbh  confusion, 
unless  she  apply  herself  to  learn  the  Hebrew 

"  But  if  she  will  not  pay  for  her  schooling 
to  learn  the  Hebrew  language,  then  she 
shall  never  be  able  to  give  the  messengers 
of  the  uniform  speech  any  answer :  for  they 
know  not  the  heathenish  speech,  and  the 
Humanity  understands  not  tbe  Hebrew  lan- 
guage i  therefore  there  can  be  no  confer- 
ence held  to  uniformity." — Spiritaal  Jottr- 
ney  of  a  Yoioig  Man,  SfC,  16S9,  p.  164. 


Sow  Hemp-teed. 
"  Sow  hempseed  among  them,  and  nelllea  will 
die." 
So  Tatlor  the  Watcr-Foet,  in  his  Pra'ise 
of  Hempseed  : 

"  Besides,  this  much  lof  my  knowledge  know. 
That  where  Hemp  grows  WD  stinking  weed 
can  grow : 


No  cockle,  darnel,  henbane,  tare,  or  nettle, 
Near  where  it  is  can  prosper,  spring,  or  settle ; 
For  such  antipathy  is  in  this  seed 
Against  each  fruitless  undeserving  weed. 
That  it  with  fear  and  terror  strikes  them 

Or  makes  them  that  they  dare  not  show  th^ 

And  as  in  growing  It  all  weeds  doth  kill. 
So,  being  grown,  it  keeps  its  nature  still ; 
Por  good  men's  uses  serves,  and  still  relieves, 
And  yields  good  whips  and  ropes  for  rogues 
and  thieves." 


Efymology  of  Fritinae. 
"Uke  Fretieuse  donneun  prix  p&rticulier 
k  toule  chose,  quand  elle  juge,  ou  quandelle 
lou@,  ou  quand  elle  censure ;  comme  par  ex- 
ample, les  ehoscs  les  plun  communes  et  les 
plus  trivioles  qui  runperoient  dans  uu  dis- 

&  la  Buperficie  du  goust,  et  ne  donneroient 
qu'un  tendre  et  foible  plaisir,  ou  Ik  celuj  qui 
le  liroit,  ou  qui  I'ecouteroit,  augmenteroient 
de  prix  par  le  seul  debit  de  la  Fretieuse,  k 
qui  I'art  est  familier  d'^ever  les  choses,  et 
de  les  faJrc  valoir.  C'est  sons  doute  ta  raj- 
son  de  ce  mot  que  Ton  a  donn£  k  nostre 
Boeiute."- — La  Pritietuc,  torn.  2,  p,  467. 


The  Footman  Ship. 
"Thb  Foot-man  SAip,  with  hcTRegintftU: 
—  The  sailors,  the  most  part  and  best  of 
thwn,  are  bred  in  a  kingdom  of  much  fer- 
tility  and  plenty,  called  Realdins,  where, 
after  they  have  all  their  youth  been  accus- 
tomed to  wear  brogues  and  truzes,  their 
fare  being  many  times  shamrocks,  oaten- 
bread,  bcnns,  and  butter-milk,  armed  upon 
stark  naked,  with  a  dart,  or  a  skeane,  steeled 
with  the  spirit  Usquebaugh,  then  they  cross 
a  ditch  of  eight  hours  soil,  and  land  in  the 
most  flourishing  kingdom  of  TViufini'e,  where 
by  their  good  Foot-man -Ship  they  are  turned 
out  of  their  old  habits,  into  jackets  of  good 
DTeterplttperfcct  velvet,  plated  with  silver. 
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or  At^gentum  vivum  (for  the  quickness),  and 
all  to  be  embroidered  back  and  side  with 
the  best  gold  twist,  and  the  best  of  the  silk- 
worm, sometimes  with  a  Court  (a  Coat  of 
Guard  I  should  say),  or  a  Coat  of  Regard, 
being  well  guarded,  unregarded,  with  such 
a  deal  of  feather,  ribbons,  and  points,  that 
he  seems  to  be  a  running  Haberdasher*s 
shop  of  small  wares. 

**  Yet  are  those  men  free  from  pride  :  for 
their  greatest  ambition  is,  not  to  ride,  but 
to  foot  it,  or  else  to  sweep  chimnies,  or  to 
turn  Costermongers ;  this  is  the  altitude  of 
their  aim,  and  the  profundity  of  their  feli- 
city :  nevertheless  they  know  themselves  to 
be  great  men's  Trappings,courageous  Torch- 
bearers,  illustrious  Fire-drakes,  glorious  and 
sumptuous  Turmoilers :  they  arc  far  from 
the  griping  sins  of  Usury  and  Extortion  ; 
and  are  such  philosophical  contemners  of 
the  world,  that  every  day  they  tread  it 
under  their  feet  and  trample  on  it;  and 
they  are  such  haters  of  wickedness,  that 
they  leave  it  in  all  places  where  they  come : 
they  are  not  covetous  of  other  men's  land, 
for  they  make  all  the  haste  they  can  every 
day  to  leave  it  behind  them :  they  are  so 
much  to  be  trusted,  that  their  words  are  as 
good  as  their  bonds  :  yet  in  this  their  hu- 
mility they  may  compare  with  Emperors, 
for  they  are  as  brave  as  Nero,  and  can  drink 
with  Tiberius:  To  conclude,  the  Foot-man- 
Ship  is  mann'd  with  well-breath'd  mariners, 
who  after  all  their  long,  painful,  and  faith- 
ful service,  are  shipped  in  the  bark  Beg- 
garly, and  brought  to  an  anchor  in  the 
haven  of  Cripplegate." — Tatloe  the  Wa- 
teb-Poet's  Works,  p.  86. 


Taylor's  Entertainment  in  the  Highlands. 

"  He  brought  me  to  a  place  called  Cober- 
spathy  where  we  lodged  at  an  inn,  the  like 
of  which,  I  dare  say,  is  not  in  any  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions.  And  for  to  shew  my 
thankfulness  to  Master  William  Amet  and 
his  wife,  the  owners  thereof,  I  must  explain 
their  bountiful  entertainment  of  guests, 
which  is  this  : 


**  Suppose  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  men  and 
horses  come  to  lodge  at  their  house,  the 
men  shall  have  flesh,  tame  and  wild-fowl, 
fish,  with  all  variety  of  good  cheer,  good 
lodging,  and  welcome ;  and  the  horses  shall 
want  neither  hay  nor  provender ;  and  at 
the  morning  at  their  departure  the  reckon- 
ing is  just  nothing.  This  is  the  worthy 
gentleman's  use,  his  chief  delight  being  only 
togive strangers  entertainment ^m/u:  And 
I  am  sure,  that  in  Scotland  beyond  Ediu" 
borough,  I  have  been  at  houses  like  castles 
for  building ;  the  master  of  the  house  his 
beaver  being  his  blue  bonnet ;  one  that 
will  wear  no  other  shirts  but  of  the  flax 
that  grows  on  his  own  ground,  and  of  his 
wives,  daughters,'  or  servants'  spinning; 
that  hath  his  stockings,  hose,  and  jerkin  of 
the  wool  of  his  own  sheep's  backs ;  that 
never  (by  his  pride  of  apparel)  caused  Mer- 
cer, Draper,  Silkman,  Embroiderer,  or  Ha- 
berdasher to  break  and  turn  bankrupt :  and 
yet  this  plain  home-spun  fellow  keeps  and 
maintains  thirty,  forty,  fifty  servants,  or 
perhaps  more,  every  day  relieving  three  or 
four  score  poor  people  at  his  gate  ;  and  be- 
sides all  this,  can  give  noble  entertainment 
for  four  or  five  days  together  to  five  or  six 
Earls  and  Lords,  besides  Knights,  Gentle- 
men, and  their  followers,  if  they  be  three  or 
four  hundred  men  and  horse  of  them;  where 
they  shall  not  only  feed  but  feast,  and  not 
feast  but  banquet:  this  is  a  man  that  desires 
to  know  nothing  so  much  as  his  duty  to 
God  and  his  King ;  whose  greatest  cares  are, 
to  practice  the  works  of  Piety,  Charity,  and 
Hospitality  :  he  never  studies  the  consu- 
ming art  of  fashionless  fashions  ;  he  never 
tries  his  strength  to  bear  four  or  five  hun- 
dred acres  on  his  back  at  once ;  his  legs  are 
always  at  liberty,  not  being  fettered  with 
golden  garters,  and  manacled  with  artificial 
roses,  whose  weight  (sometime)  is  the  relics 
of  some  decayed  lordship  :  Many  of  these 
worthy  house-keepers  there  are  in  Scot' 
land :  amongst  some  of  them  I  was  enter- 
tained ;  from  whence  I  did  truly  gather 
these  aforesaid  observations." — Tatlob  thb 
Watee-Pobt's  Works,  p.  138. 
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Pu'l'ii'igt. 
"  Ip  the  Norfolk  Dumpling  and  the  De- 
vonthire  White-pol  be  at  variance,  he  will 
fttone  them  :  the  Bag-puddings  of  Olouctt- 
terthirt,  the  Blark-pudilii^»  of  Worceikr- 
<AiW,  the  Paa-puddingi  of  Skropikire,  the 
While-pud/iingi  of  Somertehhirei  the  Haaty- 
pudditigi  of  Hampshirt,  and  the  Padding- 
pyti  of  any  Hhire,  all  19  one  to  him,  nothing 
comes  amisB,  a  contented  mind  is  worth  oil ; 
and  let  anything  come  in  the  shape  of  fod- 
der, or  eatbg  BtuJT,  it  is  welcome,  whether 
it  be  Saiuagr,  or  Ctatard,  or  Egg-pgr,  or 
Cheete-ealie,  or  FUtam,  or  Foot,  or  Froyzt, 
or  Tatay,  or  Pan-eake,  or  Frittrr,  or  i^op- 
yacA,  or  Poliet,  GaUey-moafrry,  ifacaroane, 
Kicktham,  or  Tantablin."  —  TaiU(R  thb 
Watbe-I'obt's  Worki,  p.  146. 

Oordetu  at  Willon. 
"  Amosost  the  real,  the  pain?  nod  in- 
dustry of  an  oncient  gentleman,  Mr.  Adrian 
Oilhert,  must  not  be  forgotten  :  for  there 
hath  he  (mnch  to  mj  Lord's  cost  and  his 
own  pains)  used  such  a  deal  of  intricate 
setting,  graining,  planting,  inoculating,  rail' 
ing,  hewing,  plashing,  turning,  winding, 
and  returning,  circular,  triangular,  quad- 
rangular, orbicular,  oval,  and  every  way 
curiously  and  chargeably  conceited:  There 
hath  he  made  walks,  hedges,  and  arbours, 
of  all  manner  of  most  delicate  fruit-trees, 
planting  and  placing  them  in  such  tulmir- 
nbleart-like  fashions,  resembling  both  divine 
and  moral  remembrances ;  as  three  arbours 
standing  in  a  triangle,  having  each  a  re- 
course to  a  greater  arbour  in  the  midst, 
resembling  three  in  one,  and  one  in  three ; 
Mid  he  hath  there  planted  certain  walks 
and  arbours  all  with  fruit-trees,  so  pleas- 
ing and  ravishing  to  the  sense,  that  he 
cidJs  it  ParadUe,  in  which  he  plays  the 
part  of  a  true  Adioitiat,  continually  toiling 
and  tilling.  Moreover,  he  hath  made  his 
wallce  most  rarely  round  and  spacious,  one 
walk  without  another  (as  the  rinds  of  an 
onion  arc  greatcBt  witlii>ul,  and  less  lowanis 


the  centre),  and  wjlhall,  the  hedges  betwbit 
each  walk  are  so  thickly  set  that  one  cannot 
see  through  from  the  one  walk,  who  walks 
in  the  other :  that,  iiL  conclusion,  the  work 
seems  endless ;  and  I  think  that  in  England 
It  is  not  to  be  fellowed,  or  will  in  haste  be 
followed.  And  in  love  which  I  bear  to  the 
memory  of  so  industi'ious  and  ingenious  a 
gentleman,  1  have  written  these  following 
anagrams. 

Giiierl.  i  '*"'«^"™*  \  A  breeding  tryoB. 
Art  readily  began  a  breeding  tryall, 
Wlien  the  iiupird  Ihii  morlky  Oeaikman: 
For  Nature's  eye  of  Ktia  tookjtdl  expUdl, 
And  linight  kim  Artj  Art  readily  began. 
That  t/iuugh  Dame  Nature  inu  hit  Tulreii,  ke 
Oulaiirka  her,  ru  hit  Korkt  apparent  he : 
Fur  Nature  brings  but  earth,  and  teed)  and 

Which  Art,  like  Tuilora,  cuti  and  puta  in 

faihion : 
As  Nature  rudely  doth  mpplt/  our  icanlt, 
Art  «  deformed  Nature's  r/foifnalion. 

Adryan  Gilbert  memlcth  Nature's  fea- 

By  Art ;  that  what  she  mahei,  doth  mem  hi» 
crcaturei." 
TiTLoB  THH  Wat  KB- Poet's  Works, 
part  2,  p.  31. 


lA  Lay  Impropriator.} 
"  Tma  one  thing  which  I  now  declare,  is 
most  lamentable  and  remarkable ;  which  is, 
that  EuvU  being  a  market  town,  not  much 
above  ten  miles  from  London,  in  a  Christian 
kingdom,  and  such  a  kingdom,  where  the 
all  saving  Word  of  the  everllving  God  is 
most  diligently,  sincerely,  and  pleotiliilly 
preached  ;  and  yet  amidst  this  diligence, 
it  were  in  the  circle  or  centre  of  this  si 
cerity,  and  in  the  flood  of  this  plenty,  the 
town  of  Ewell  hath  neither  preacher  nor 
pastor  :  for  although  the  pareonage  be  able 
to  maintain  n  sufficient  preacher,  yet  the 
living  being  in  a  lay-man's  hand,  is  rented 
fill  to  another  for  n  great  aura,  and  yet  ni 
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preacher  maintained  there.  Now  the  chief 
landlord  out  of  his  portion  doth  allow  but 
seven  pounds  yearly  for  a  Reader ;  and  the 
other  that  doth  hire  the  parsonage  at  a 
great  rent,  doth  give  the  said  Reader  four 
pound  the  year  more  out  of  his  means  and 
courtesie :  and  by  this  means  the  town  is 
served  with  a  poor  old  man  that  is  half 
blind,  and  by  reason  of  his  age  can  scarcely 
read :  for  all  the  world  knows,  that  so  small 
a  stipend  cannot  find  a  good  preacher  books, 
and  very  hardly  bread  to  live  on  ;  so  that 
the  poor  souls  dwelling  there,  are  in  danger 
of  famishing,  for  want  of  a  good  preacher 
to  break  the  bread  of  life  unto  them  :  for  a 
sermon  amongst  them,  is  as  rare  as  warm 
weather  in  December,  or  ice  in  t/u/y,  both 
which  I  have  seen  in  England,  though  but 
seldom."  —  Taylor  the  Watbe-Poet's 
Works,  part  2,  p.  139. 

Ruffs. 

**  Now  up  aloft  I  mount  unto  the  Ruff, 
Which  into  foolish  mortals  pride  doth  puff: 
Yet  Ruffs*  antiquity  is  here  but  small. 
Within  this  eighty  years  not  one  at  all ; 
For  the  eighth  Henry  (as  I  understand) 
Was  the  first  King  that  ever  wore  a  Band, 
And  but  a  falling  Band,  plain  with  a  hem, 
All  other  people  knew  no  use  of  them, 
Yet  imitation  in  small  time  began 
To  grow,  that  it  the  Kingdom  over-ran  : 
The  little  falling-bands  encreased  to  Ruffs ; 
■Rm^  (growing  great)  were  waited  on  by 

Cuffs: 
And  though  our  frailties  should  awake  our 

care. 
We  make  our  Ruffs  as  careless  as  we  are; 
Our  Ruffs  unto  our  faults  compare  I  may. 
Both  careless,  and  grown  greater  every  day. 
A  Spaniard* s  Ruff  in  folio,  large  and  wide. 
Is  th*  abstract  of  ambition's  boundless  pride. 
For  roundness  'tis  the  emblem,  as  you  see. 
Of  the  terrestrial  Globe's  rotundity. 
And  all  the  world  is  like  a  Ruff  to  Spain^ 
Which  doth  encircle  his  aspiring  brain. 
And  his  unbounded  pride  doth  still  persist. 
To  have  it  set>,  and  poaked  as  he  list. 


The  sets  to  organ-pipes  compare  I  can. 
Because  they  do  offend  the  Puritan, 
Whose  zeal  doth  call  it  superstition, 
And  badges  of  the  Beast  of  Babylon* 
Ruffs  only  at  the  first  were  in  request 
With  such  as  of  ability  were  best ; 
But  now  the  plain,  the  stitch* d,  the  lac*d, 

and  shag, 
Are  at  all  prices  worn  by  tag  and  rag. 
So  Spain  (who  all  the  world  would  wear) 

shall  see. 
Like  Ruffs,  the  world  from  him  shall  scat- 
tered be. 
As  for  the  Cuff,  'tis  prettily  encreast 
(Since  it  b^an,  two  handfuls  at  the  least) : 
At  first  'twas  but  a  girdle  for  the  wrist, 
Or  a  small  circle  to  enclose  the  fist, 
'Which  hath  by  little  and  by  little  crept, 
And  from  the  wrist  unto  the  elbow  leapt ; 
Which  doth  resemble  saucy  persons  well. 
For  give  a  knave  an  inch,  he'll  take  an  ell. 
Ruffs  are  to  Cuffs,  as  'twere  the  breeding 

mothers ; 
And  Cuffs  are  twins  in  pride,  or  two  proud 
brothers." 

Tatlob  tub  Watbe-Pobt's  Works, 
part  2,  p.  167. 
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Upstarts  who  crowded  Ixmdon. 

'*  The  last  Proclamations  concerning  the 
retiring  of  the  Gentry  out  of  the  City  into 
their  countries,  although  myself  with  many 
thousands  more  were  much  impoverished 
and  hindered  of  our  livings  by  their  depar- 
ture, yet  on  the  other  side,  how  it  cleared 
the  streets  of  these  way-stopping  whirli- 
gigs I  for  a  man  now  might  walk  without 
bidding  Stand  up  ho,  by  a  fellow  that  scarce- 
ly can  either  go  or  stand  himself.  Princes, 
Nobility,  and  Gentlemen  of  worth,  ofiices 
and  quality,  have  therein  their  privilege, 
and  are  exempt,  may  ride  as  their  occasions 
or  pleasures  shall  invite  them,  as  most  meet 
they  should.  But  when  every  OiU  Turn" 
tripe.  Mistress  Fwnkins,  Madam  Polecait 
and  my  Lady  Trtuh,  Froth  the  Tapster, 
Bill  the  Tailor,  Lavender  the  Broker,  Whiff 
the  Tobacco-seller,  with  their  companion 
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Truga,  must  be  coach'd  to  SaM  Alhatuii, 
Bar«ta<ood,  Hockleg  in  the  Half,  Cmydon, 
IFindjur,  l/xbridge,  nnd  many  otLar  plnces, 
like  wiJil  liaggards  prancing  up  anddtiwn; 
that  what  tiiey  get  bj  cheating,  swtsiring 
and  lying  nt  home,  thcj  «pead  iii  riut, 
whoring  and  drunkenness  ubroad ;  I  say 
bji  my  hallidome,  it  is  a  burning  shame :  I 
did  laliJy  write  a  pamphlpt  called  a  Thief, 
whomn  I  did  a  little  touch  upon  this  point; 
thai,  seeing  titc  herd  of  hircding  Coaches 
are  more  than  the  Whorrics  ou  the  Thames, 
and  that  they  make  Icalbcr  so  excessive 
dear,  that  it  were  good  the  order  in  Bo- 
hetaia  were  observed  here,  which  is,  that 
every  hired  Coach  should  be  drawn  with 
ropes,  and  that  all  their  harness  should  be 
hemp  and  cordage  :  besides,  if  the  cover 
and  boots  of  them  were  of  good  resined  or 
pitclied  canvass,  it  would  bring  down  the 
price  of  leather ;  and  by  that  means  a  hired 
Coach  would  be  known  from  a  Prince's,  a 
Nobiemau"*,  Lady's,  or  people  of  nolo,  ac- 
count, respect  (u»i  cjuulity." — TAiwtR  tub 
Watbs-Pobt'b  Warlu,  part  2,  p,  238. 


Suiriiiei. 
"  Woes  I  frame  to  myself  a  mnrtjrologe 
of  all  which  have  perished  by  their  own 
means,  for  religion,  country,  fame,  love, 
ease,  fear,  shame  j  I  blush  to  sec  how  naked 
of  followers  all  vertues  are  in  respect  of 
this  fortituilc ;  and  tbnt  all  histories  sHbrd 
not  so  ninny  examples  cither  of  cunning  and 
dubtile  devices,  or  of  forcible  aud  violent 
actions,  for  the  safeguard  of  life,  as  for  de- 
■troyiug." — Dohhs's  Siiithanatai,  p.  SI. 

CWM  qf  m-gotkH    Wfllth. 

"  Thbsb  Is  such  a  curse  goes  along  with 
ill  guttUD  estate,  tliat  he  that  lunves  such 
luc  to  his  child,  doth  but  cheat  and  de- 
ro  him,  makes  him  believe  he  lina  left 
a  wealtl),  but  has  witliid  put  such  a 
canker  in  the  bowels  of  it,  that  is  sure  to 
it  out.  Would  to  God  it  were  as  gene- 
rally laid  to  heart,  ae  it  seems  to  be  geue- 


rBny  tnlcen  noticeof  I  Then  surely  parents 
would  not  account  it  a  reasonable  motive  to 
unjust  dealing,  that  they  may  thereby  pro- 
vide for  their  children ;  for  lliis  u  not  a  way 
of  providing  for  them  :  nay,  'tis  the  way  to 
spoil  them  of  whatever  they  have  lawfully 
gathered  for  them  ;  the  least  mite  of 
lawful  gain  being  of  the  nature  of  leaven, 
which  sours  the  whole  lump,  bringing  iIot 
curses  upon  all  a  man  possesseth." —  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,  \Alh  Sundai/. 

Jamei'a  Feetivg  about  Holyiliiyf  mul  Sjmrls. 
"  But  unio  one  fault  is  all  the  common 
people  of  this  kingdom  subject,  as  well 
burgh  as  land ;  which  is,  to  judge  and  sp 
rashly  of  their  Prince,  setting  the  comtn 
weal  upon  four  props,  as  we  call  it ;  ( 
neuryiug  uf  tliu  present  estate,  and  desirous 
of  novelties.  For  remedy  whereof  (besides 
the  execution  of  laws  that  are  to  be  used 
against  unreverent  speakers)  I  know 
better  mean,  than  so  to  rule,  as  may  justly 
stop  their  mouths  from  all  such  idle  and 
unreverent  speeches ;  and  so  to  prop  the 
weal  of  your  people,  with  provident  cure 
for  their  good  government,  that  justly  Mo- 
njus  himself  may  have  no  ground  to  grudge 
at ;  and  yet  so  to  temper  and  mis  your 
severity  with  mildness,  that  as  the  unjust 
railcrs  may  be  restrained  with  a  reverent 
awe,  BO  the  good  and  loviDg  subjects  may 
not  only  live  in  surety  and  wealtb,  but  be 
stirred  up  and  invited  by  your  benign  cc 
testes  to  open  their  mouths  in  the  just  praise 
of  your  so  well  ufoderated  regiment.  In 
respect  whereof,  and  therewith  the  more  to 
allure  them  to  a  common  amity  among  liem- 
aelves,  certain  days  in  the  year  would  be 
appointed,  for  delighting  the  people  with 
public  spectacles  of  all  honest  games  and 
exercise  of  arms ;  as  also  for  convening  of 
neighlHiurs,  Ibr  entertaining  friendship  and 
buartlinesa,  by  honest  feasting  and  merri^ 
ness.  For  I  cannot  see  what  greater  super- 
stition can  be  in  making  plays  and  lawful 
games  in  May  and  good  cheer  nt  Christmao, 
than  in  eating  fish  in  Lent  and  upon  Fri- 
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dajs,  the  Papists  as  well  using  the  one  as 
the  other ;  so  that  always  the  sabbaths  be 
kept  holy,  and  no  unlawful  pastime  be  used. 
And  as  this  form  of  contenting  the  people's 
minds  hath  been  used  in  all  well-governed 
republics,  so  will  it  make  you  to  perform  in 
your  government  that  good  old  sentence, 

Omne  tulU  punctum  qui  misctdt  utUi  dulcet 

BasUikon  Doron^  p.  164. 

His  Character  of  the  Nohlea} 

"  The  natural  sickness  that  I  have  per- 
ceived this  Estate  [the  Nobility]  subject  to 
in  my  time,  hath  been,  a  featless  arrogant 
conceit  of  their  greatness  and  power ;  drink- 
ing in  with  their  very  nourish  milk  that 
their  honour  stood  in  committing  three 
points  of  iniquity  ;  to  thrall  by  oppression 
the  meaner  sort  that  dwelleth  near  them,  to 
their  service  and  following,  although  they 
hold  nothing  of  them ;  to  maintain  their  ser- 
vants and  dependers  in  any  wrong,  although 
they're  not  answerable  to  the  laws  (for 
anybody  will  maintain  his  man  in  a  right 
cause),  and  for  any  displeasure  that  they 
apprehend  to  be  done  unto  them  by  their 
neighbour,  to  take  up  a  plain  feud  against 
him,  and  (without  respect  to  Glod,  King,  or 
Commonweal)  to  bang  it  out  bravely,  he 
and  all  his  kin  against  him  and  all  his ;  yea 
they  will  think  the  King  far  in  their  com- 
mon, in  case  they  agree  to  grant  an  assur- 
ance to  a  short  day  for  keeping  of  the 
peace,  where  by  their  natural  duty  they  are 
oblished  to  obey  the  law,  and  keep  the  peace 
all  the  days  of  their  life,  upon  the  peril  of 
their  very  craiggs." — Basilikon  Dorori,  p. 
162. 

His  Opinion  of  Tradesmen. — His  Advice 
that  Government  shoidd  fix  the  Price  of 
aU  things  yearly, 

"The  Merchants  think  the  whole  com- 
monweal ordained  for  making  them  up ; 
and  accounting   it  their  lawful  gain  and 
trade  to  enrich  themselves  upon  the  loss  of* 
all  the  rest  of  the  people,  they  transport 

*  Scotch,  I  suppose. 


from  us  things  necessary,  bringing  back 
sometimes  unnecessary  things,  and  at  other 
times  nothing  at  all.  They  buy  for  us  the 
worst  wares,  and  sell  them  at  the  dearest 
prices :  and  albeit  the  victuals  fall  or  rise  of 
their  prices,  according  to  the  abundance  or 
scantness  thereof,  yet  the  prices  of  their 
wares  ever  rise,  but  never  fall ;  being  as 
constant  in  that  their  evil  custotn  as  if  it 
were  a  settled  law  for  them.  They  are  also 
the  special  cause  of  the  corruption  of  the 
coin,  transporting  all  our  own,  and  bringing 
in  foreign,  upon  what  price  they  please  to 
set  on  it.  For  order  putting  to  them,  put 
the  good  laws  in  execution  that  are  already 
made  anent  these  abuses ;  but  especially  do 
three  things.  Establish  honest,  diligent,  but 
few  searchers,  for  many  hands  make  slight 
work ;  and  have  an  honest  and  diligent 
Thesaurer  to  take  count  of  them.  Permit 
and  allure  foreign  merchants  to  trade  here ; 
so  shall  ye  have  best  and  best  cheap  wares, 
not  buying  them  at  the  third  hand.  And 
set  every  year  down  a  certain  price  of  all 
things  ;  considering  first,  how  it  is  in  other 
countries ;  and  the  price  being  set  reason- 
ably down,  if  the  merchantjs  will  not  bring 
them  home  on  the  price,  cry  foreigners  free 
to  bring  them.'* — Basilikon  Doron. 

Selfish  and  Christian  Ethics  compared. 

In  the  "  New  Commandment "  given  by 
our  Lord  to  his  disciples,  "  that  ye  love  one 
another ;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also 
love  one  another,"  Mb.  Hook  says,  "  we 
may  trace  the  grand  distinction  between  the 
divine  ethics  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  various 
codes  of  philosophy  framed  by  mere  worldly 
philosophers.  By  the  latter,  whether  in  an- 
cient or  in  modern  times,  an  appeal  is  con- 
tinually made  to  the  selfish  feelings  of  our 
nature :  while  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
Gospel,  with  respect  to  our  duty  to  others, 
is,  so  far  as  possible,  to  keep  self  altogether 
out  of  sight. 

"  With  respect  to  the  virtue  of  philan- 
thropy, the  philosopher  argues  in  its  favour, 
by  proving  what  is  indisputably  true,  that 
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OUT  own  good  U  involved  in  that  of  olhera; 
and  that  whatever  advances  the  happiness 
of  the  whole  bodj,  muat  include  the  hajipi- 
neca  of  every  particular  member :  or  that 
the  exercise  of  the  benevolont  affections  is 
a  source  of  satisfaction  to  ooraelvca,  and 
baa  a  tendeacj  to  conciliate  the  esteem  of 
others.  But  the  Gospel,  in  Its  simplicity 
and  fulness,  exhorts  us  to  seek  the  good  of 
our  neighbour,  as  an  end  in  itself:  it  tells 
us,  as  in  other  rt-spects,  so  also  in  this,  to 
love  him,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  love 
ourselves ;  that  is,  to  seek  his  advantage 
without  any  ulterior  ^m  or  object, 

"On  tbewisdomof  this  system,  the  event 
may  b«  permitted  to  pronounce.  He  who 
takes  the  secular  philosophy  for  Uia  guide, 
invariably  increases  in  selliBbnefis  as  he  ad- 
vances in  years.  Diaappointcl  in  not  hnv- 
iag  always  met  with  liie  return  wiiich  he 
was  led  to  expect,  the  man  of  this  world 
learns  to  regard  bis  neighbours  with  sus- 
picion ;  and  ascribing  tho  few  disintereBt4!d 
set*  which  he  may  chance  to  have  per- 
formed, to  the  en  thusisim  of  youthfulapirits, 
or  the  iaconsidemtencss  of  boyish  impe- 
tuosity, he  thinkj  to  display  his  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  his  superior  experienee, 
by  discording  all  care  lor  Olhera  ;  or  at 
least  by  becoming  more  and  more  wrapped 
up  in  self,  or  in  things  directly  or  indi- 
rectly belonging  to  self.  But  the  heart  of 
the  true  Christian  is  worm,  and  his  ilTec- 
tions  no  less  generous  in  age  than  in  youth, 
while  his  virtuous  principles  having  ri[>cned 
into  virtuous  habits,  he  continues  to  diffuse 
on  all  around  liim  the  beams  of  that  peace, 
truKiuitiity,  and  joy,  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
baa  kindled  in  his  own  breast." — Lecturet 
Oh  thr  Lait  Dayt  of  Our  Lonl'a  JUiniatn/t 
p.  37-29. 

Priaea  in  German]/  neglrcliug  War. — 

Efecl  of  mch  impolicy  in  Italy. 
"Skpb  miratys  sum,  quo  consilio  Snt  6 
Germonicis  Principibus,  ut  feriS  omnes  rci 
militaria  atudium  deponant,  cilm  tiunen  sci- 
anl  se  impcrare  homiuibus  ferocibus  et  ad 
urnia  natis.     pHulatitu  pntentinin  ct  autlio- 


ritatcm  amittent,  nisi  caveant;  caque  tota 
ipsis  inscientibua  devolvetur  ad  eos  qui  se 
pnebent  duces  militibus,  qui  jam  arte  res 
eb  deduxerunt,  ut  ipai  Geruionici  FrincipeB 
vix  possint  sine  eorum  operi  conscribere 
exercitum.  Si  (juia  diligenter  consideret 
qualis  fuerit  status  Itoliie  ante  centum  on- 
noB,  vidcbit  cam  talibua  fer&  artibus  periisae. 
Nam  principibus  oCio  et  voluptatibus,  civi- 
tatibus  autem  mercatune  se  dedentibus,  to- 
tam  rei  miiitaris  authoritatem  in  b«  trans- 
tulermit  pnefecti  militum ;  quam  quum 
viderent  se  non  posse  tueri  niaj  rebua  tur- 
batis,  voriis  artibus  prineipes  et  civitates 
inter  ae  commiaerunt,  et  hella  ex  bcUb  se- 
rentes,  ct  prout  suis  rebus  conducere  exia- 
timabant,  impudenter  ab  unJl  parte  ad  al- 
teram delicientes  ac  inter  ae  conspirontes, 
tandem  perfecerunt  ut  soli  es»ent  pacis  et 
belli  arbitri  in  ItaliiL  Ubi  verb  cjusmodi 
artibus  ita  nttntai  fuerunt  opes  Italise,  nt 
jam  non  sufficerent  eorum  cupiditatibus,  de- 
mum  ofijunxerunt  se  exleris  gentibus  eom 
invadcntibuB,  \  quibus  ct  ipsi  et  eorum 
posteri  sunt  oppressi,  et  patria  In  e&m  ser- 
viluft-m  redocta  est  qufi  jam  miaerrime  pre- 
milur."  A.  D.  1664.  —  Hddbbt  LAttctiET, 
£'/  iatola  ad  Camerarium,  pp.  28-30. 


Taylur's  Dlalrilie  agniiut  Coochet. 
"  It  the  curses  of  people  that  ai'e  wrong'd 
by  them  might  have  prevailed,  sure  I  think 
the  most  purt  of  them  had  been  at  the  Devil 
man  J  years  ago.  Butcbersuannot  pass  with 
their  cattle  for  them ;  market  folks  which 
bring  provision  of  victuals  to  the  City,  are 
atnp'd,  st^d,  and  hindered.  Cons  or  waines 
with  their  necessary  ladings,  ore  debarred 
and  letted :  the  milk-maids*  wore  is  often 
spilt  in  the  dirt,  and  people's  guts  like  to 
be  crushed  out,  being  crowded  and  shrowded 
up  against  stalls  and  stoopcs :  Whilst  Mis- 
tress Silocrpin  wttli  her  pander,  and  a  pair 
of  crammed  pullets,  ride  grinning  and  de- 
riding in  their  hell-eart,  at  their  miseries 
who  go  on  foot :  I  myself  have  been  so 
serveil,  when  I  have  wished  them  all  in  the 
great  Breach,  or  on  n  light  fire  u|Hin  Houns- 
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low  Heath  or  Salisbury  Plain :  and  their 
dammmg  of  the  streets  in  this  manner, 
where  people  are  wedged  together  that 
thej  can  hardly  stir,  is  a  main  and  great 
advantage  to  the  most  yirtuoos  Mjsterie  of 
purse-eutting ;  and  for  anjrthing  I  know, 
the  hired  or  hackney  Ck>achman  may  join  in 
confederacy  and  share  with  the  Cut-purse, 
one  to  stop  up  the  way,  and  the  other  to 
shift  in  the  crowd. 

'*  The  superfluous  use  of  Coache9  hath 
been  the  occasion  of  many  vile  and  odious 
crimes,  as  murder,  thefl,  cheating,  hangings, 
whippings,  pillories,  stocks,  and  cages;  for 
housekeeping  never  decayed  till  Coaches 
came  into  England,  till  which  time  those 
were  accounted  the  best  men,  who  had  most 
followers  and  retainers ;  then  land  about  or 
near  London,  was  thought  dear  enough  at 
a  noble  the  acre  yearly ;  and  a  ten-pound 
house-rent  now,  was  scarce  twenty  shillings 
then :  but  the  witchcraft  of  the  Coach^ 
quickly  mounted  the  price  of  all  things  (ex- 
cept poor  men*s  labour),  and  withal  trans- 
formed, in  some  places,  10,  20,  30,  40,  50, 
60,  or  100  proper  servingmen,  into  two  or 
three  animals,  videlicett  a  butterfly  Page,  a 
trotting  Foot-man,  a  stiff'-drinking  Coach- 
man, a  Cook,  a  Clark,  a  Steward,  and  a 
Butlei ;  which  hath  enforced  many  a  dis- 
carded tall  fellow  (through  want  of  means 
to -live,  and  grace  to  guide  him  in  his  po- 
verty) to  fall  into  such  mischievous  actions 
before-named ;  for  which  I  think  the  gal- 
lowses in  England  have  devoured  as  many 
lusty  valiant  men  within  these  thirty  or 
forty  years,  as  would  have  been  a  sufficient 
army  to  beat  the  foes  of  Christ  out  of  Chris- 
tendome,  and  marching  to  Constantinople^ 
have  plucked  the  Great  Turk  by  the  beard : 
but  as  is  aforesaid,  this  is  the  age  wherein 
The  World  runs  on  wheels,^' — Tatlob  the 
Watbb-Pobt's  Works,  part  2,  p.  242. 
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A  FoUy  among  many  English  of  supposing 
they  were  of  Jewish  Extraction. 

*'  A  BBAiK-siCK  opinion  hath  possessed 
many  English  now-a-days,  that  they  are 


descended  irova  Jewish  extraction ;  and  some 
pretend  to  derive  their  pedigree  (but  out  of 
what  Heralds^  office  I  know  not)  ftoim  Jewish 
parentage.  Here  a  mystical  truth  may  be 
wr^ped  up  in  a  literal  lie :  Old^Jury  is  a 
street  of  large  extent;  and  too  much  of 
Jeunsh  blood,  spirits,  marrow,  fill,  move, 
fraught  our  veins,  nerves,  bones ;  pressing 
Grod  under  the  weight  of  our  sins,  who  daily 
loadeth  us  icith  his  benefits;  who,  besides 
other  favours,  in  the  day-time  of  prosperity 
is  a  piUar  of  a  cloud  to  cool,  check,  and 
counsel ;  in  the  night  of  adversity  a  pHIar 
of  fire  to  cheer,  comfort,  and  conduct  us ; 
and  yet  neither  effectually  works  our  serious 
amendment.** — Fuujbb^b  Palestine^  p.  58. 

Egyptian  Notion  that  the  Soul  remained  in 
the  Mianmies.(f) — Pyramids, 

**  The  Egyptians  fondly  conceived 
(Reader,  pity  them,  and  praise  Grod  that 
thou  art  better  informed)  that  the  soul  even 
after  death,  like  a  grateful  guest,  dwelt  in 
the  body  so  long  as  the  same  was  kept 
swept  and  garnished,  but  finally  forsook  it, 
and  sought  out  a  new  body,  if  once  the 
corpse  were  either  carelessly  neglected,  or 
despitefully  abused ;  and  therefore  to  woo 
the  soul  to  constant  residence  in  their  bo- 
dies (at  least-wise  to  give  it  no  wilftd  dis- 
taste, or  cause  of  alienation)  they  were  so 
prodigiously  expensive,  both  in  embalming 
their  dead,  and  erecting  stately  places  for 
their  monuments. 

"  The  long  lasting  of  these  Pyramids,  is 
not  the  least  of  admiration  belonging  unto 
them.  They  were  born  the  first,  and  do 
live  the  last,  of  all  the  seven  wonders  in  the 
world.  Strange,  that  in  three  thousand 
years  and  upwards,  no  avaritious  prince  was 
found  to  destroy  them,  to  make  profit  of  their 
marble  and  rich  materials ;  no  humorous  or 
spiteful  prince  offered  to  overthrow  them, 
merely  to  get  a  greater  name  for  his  peevish- 
ness in  confounding,  than  their  pride  in  first 
founding  them ;  no  zelote-reformer  (whilst 
Egypt  was  Christian)  demolished  them  un- 
der the  notion  of  Pagan  monuments.    But, 
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snrviviDg  rach  CMualtiea,  strange,  that  after 
■o  long  contJauance,  llit'j  bave  not  fallen 
like  Cop7-bolds,  into  the  band  of  the  Grand 
Signior  (as  Lord  of  the  Manor)  for  want  of 
repttiring.  Yea,  at  the  presont,  they  are 
rollier  ancient  than  ruinous ;  and,  though 
«esther-beat«n  in  their  tops,  have  livelj 
looks  under  a  grej  head,  likel}'  to  abide 
these  many  years  in  the  same  condition,  as 
bang  too  great  Ibr  anj  throat  t«  swallow 
whole,  and  too  hard  for  any  teeth  to  bite 
asunder." — Fuu^sb's  Patettine,  p.  83. 


Epidemci  of  the  Mind. 
"  L'bbpbit  est  Bujct  aux  maladies  ^i- 
d&niques  tout  comme  le  corps ;  ii  n'j  a 
qu*k  commencer  sous  de  favorables  auspices, 
et  lorsque  la  matifere  eat  bien  prejmrfie.  La 
diflSrence  qu'il  j  a  entre  ces  miJadiea  et  la 
peste,  ou  la  petite  vSrole,  c'est  que  celles-ci 
soutincomparablement  plus  fr^quentes." — 
Batlb,  taidtr  the  toord  Abdere. 


Savage  Ufatmert  worth  recording, 
Batlb  thought  it  ioBtructive  that  the 
history  of  BBTBge  manners  should  be  pre- 
served ;  "  tl  est  bon,"  he  says,  "  dc  repre- 
senter  it  ceux  qui  ne  voient  que  des  peuplea 
civilis&,  qu'il  y  en  a  d'autres  si  ffroces, 
qu'on  a  plus  de  sujet  de  Ics  prendre  pour 
des  betea  bnitea,  que  pour  une  partie  du 
genre  humaii.  Cela  peut  foumir  bien  des 
r^exiona  tant  physiques  que  rooralea  ;  et 
faire  admirer  les  plia  inSnia  dont  notre 
nature  eat  auKceptible,  et  dont  pour  un  bon 
Ton  peut  compter  plus  de  cent  mille  mau- 
raia." —  XJwU-  the  word  Alaim. 


Want  of  Clergy  in  India,  a  peculiar  Reproach 
of  the  EnglUh. 
"  Tub  miserable  defect  of  Ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  every  kind  in  this  central  re- 
gion, renders  even  the  casnal  hasty  passage 
of  an  ouknown  clergjmtan  of  more  import- 
ance than  can  readily  be  conceived  in  Eu- 


rope. The  multitudes  who,  within  a  few 
hours,  applied  to  me  for  baptLim,  &c.  in  the 
cantonments  of  Nusseirabad  and  Nemueh, 
were  enough  to  mark  what  must  be  the 
want  in  the  other  stations  (equally  abound- 
bg  in  European  troops)  of  Afhcw,  Asseir- 
gurh,  Saugor,  Huaseinabad,  Nagpore,  &c. 
&c.,  all  500  miles  or  more  distant  from  the 
nearest  place  where  there  is  a  chapldn,  in 
either  of  the  three  surrounding  Presiden- 
cies. The  Commander  at  the  first-men- 
tioned military  station,  who  bad  applied 
twice  in  vain  for  a  remedy  of  this  evil,  had 
passed,  as  he  told  me,  sixteen  years  of  his 
life  without  seeing  a  Clergyman,  —  was 
obliged  to  perform  several  properly  clerical 
offices  himself,  and  this  in  some  of  the  most 
populous  of  our  stations  in  India.  All  the 
officers  to  whom  I  have  spoken  upon  this 
subject  have  appeared  even  astonished  at  a 
neglect,  from  which  the  Dutch,  the  Portu- 
guese, the  French  and  Danes  in  India,  are 
so  markedly  free,  and  which  I  believe  to  be 
without  piu^el  in  the  Colonial  history  of 
any  Christian  nation.  The  prejudices  of 
the  natives  have  been  strangely  alleged  at 
home  in  excuse  for  this ;  when  it  is  known 
to  all  who  have  most  conversed  with  them 
(as  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion) that  in  proportion  to  their  fear  of 
interference  with  their  own  modes  of  re- 
ligion, is  their  disposition  to  condemn  acd 
even  despise  those  who  bave  no  religious 
institutions  themselves.  Their  esteem  for 
the  British  nation  seems  to  have  increased 
from  the  happy  and  decided,  but  yet  very 
partial,  approaches  to  a  better  state  that 
bave  taken  place  already :  from  the  public 
opinion  which  is  now  even  loud  upon  the 
subject,  we  should  be  happy  to  augur  more." 
— Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Foreign  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Qoipel,  in  the  year  1822, 
p.  198. 


Character  of  a  Moderate  Man. — 1682 

"  fir  a  Moderate  Man,  considered  ij 

lay  capacity,  is  commonly  understood,  one 

who  will  frequent  the  public  Churches,  and 
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Conyenticles  too ;  one  who  will  seem  deyout 
at  Divine  Service,  and  appear  for  the  Church 
of  England  on  a  Sunday,  and  the  other  six 
days  work  hard  against  it ;  one  who  talks 
much  of  Union  and  wishes  for  it,  but  yet 
sees  no  harm  at  all  in  Schism ;  one  who 
thinks  he  doth  Grod  good  service,  and  takes 
a  good  course  to  promote  Peace,  by  fre- 
quenting unlawful  meetings,  and  yet  he  is 
cleariy  too  for  the  Religion  establish^  by 
Law ;  one  who  is  in  with  all  Parties,  and 
vigorously  assists  them  in  all  their  designs 
against  the  Government,  but  yet  crys,  God 
forbid  that  there  should  be  any  alteration 
in  it :  one  who  looks  upon  the  Bishops  as 
necessary  evils,  and  the  Ceremonies  as 
heavy  intolerable  yokes,  under  which  their 
necks  and  consciences  ache  and  groan ; 
and  had  much  rather  be  without  them  all, 
if  he  could,  though  at  the  same  time  he 
professes  himself,  and  would  be  thought  to 
be,  a  Son  of  the  Church  of  England,  And 
the  truth  of  it  is,  these  are  Moderate 
Church-men  in  one  sense,  that  is,  they  have 
a  very  moderate  esteem  of,  and  a  very 
moderate  love  for  that  Church,  in  whose 
communion  they  pretend  to  live,  and  resolve 
to  die,  so  long  as  she  is  up  :  but  if  she  were 
down,  they  could  contentedly  enough  sur- 
vive her  ruin,  and  perhaps  they  might  live 
the  longer.  This  is  a  just  and  true  Charac- 
ter of  a  Moderate  Man  as  the  world  now 
goes.  I  assure  you  this  is  no  fiction  of 
mine,  it's  not  the  creature  of  my  own 
fancy ;  but  matter  of  fact,  visible  to  every 
eye,  and  confirmed  by  daily  experience. 
Now  this  Moderation  is  so  far  from  being  a 
Vertue,  that  it's  the  quite  contrary,  a  great 
Vice,  and  of  very  mischievous  consequence 
to  the  Public.  Moderation,  as  it  is  a  Ver- 
tue, teaches  a  man  to  maintain  his  Principles 
and  Opinions,  whose  truth  he  is  persuaded 
of,  with  temper :  but  this  either  leads  to 
Scepticism,  creates  in  men  loose  and  vagrant 
minds,  acted  by  no  steady  and  fixed  Prin- 
ciples and  Opinions,  renders  them  indififerent 
to,  and  unconcerned  about  all  truths,  care- 
less whether  anything  be  certain  and  esta- 
blished or  no ;  or  else  (which  is  as  bad  or 


worse,  a  most  undecent  and  unreasonable 
thing)  teaches  them  to  act  contrary  to  their 
Principles  and  Profession,  and  the  inward 
persuasion  of  their  minds.  And  then,  as  to 
that  good  temper  wherewith  a  moderate 
man  ought  to  manage  all  debates,  that's 
not  at  all  considered  in  the  common  accept- 
ation of  the  phrase  :  for  by  how  much  the 
more  fiercely  and  vehemently  any  man 
stands  up  for  toleration,  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  fanaticism ;  by  so  much  he  is 
accounted  the  more  moderate,  provided  he 
be  but  very  cold  and  remiss  in  asserting 
the  cause  of  the  Church  whereof  he  pro- 
fesses himself  a  member.  —  —  -J-  — 
—  —  —  As  for  the  Clergy,  the  common 
notion  of  a  Moderate  Minister  is  this  :  One 
who  will  marry  upon  occasion  without  the 
Ring ;  christen  without  the  Cross,  Godfathers 
and  Godmothers,  in  compliance  with  weak 
and  tender  consciences ;  give  the  Sacrament 
kneeling  or  sitting  or  standing ;  bury  with 
an  exhortation  of  his  own  ;  permit  a  man  to 
convey  his  dead  into  the  grave  without 
any  Common  Prayer  at  all :  one  that  will 
be  out  of  the  way,  and  in  the  way,  as  men 
please,  how  they  will :  one  that  will  comply 
with  the  humours  aVid  fancies  of  all  parties, 
and  oblige  them  by  condescensions  of  this 
nature.  And  if  this  be  moderation,  the  old 
Vicar  of  Bray  was  the  most  moderate  man 
that  ever  breathed." — Moderation  Stated^  in 
a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  by  Johk  Evans,  1682,  pp.  36, 
40. 


Cameraritui's  Old  Age, 

"  —  Ingenue  faieory  nunc  in  provectdy  sed 
leni  ac  placidd  atate,  quam  ad  annum  usque 
LXXIV.  misericordis  Dei  gratia  produxi, 
mihi  videor  primUm  causae  viverCy  dim  pro- 
cut  d  negotiis  ac  turbis,  unice  rebus  diviniSy  et 
de  morte  meditationibusy  et  libris  meis,  ut 
amids  qui  mihi  non  adulantury  libere  mihi 
vacare  et  frui  licet;  et  interdum  in  vicino 
rurcy  inter /lores  et  arbores  recreare  senilem 
animum,  Totum  enim  reliquum  anteacta  vitee 
me(B  tempus  inperpetuis  curisy  molestiiSy  labo- 
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ribia,  fogorilna,  peregrauiliolubia  ae  erebrU 
ptrictdii  etnamapai." — Lnuovicus  CKwrn-k- 
BiUB,  in  Epiutolfi  DedicatorlS  od  Uuberli 
Ltuigueli  Epistolos. 


Printen  artuatal  by  Capidity. 
Sfb«kiho  of  the  precious  collectioa  of 
Letters  of  eminent  men  whiuh  ncre  in  liia 
possession,  Lodoviccs  Cambh&bids  asjs, 
"  iS^  vix  reperiuxtsr  ntaic  Tt/pographi  gut 
rjiuModi  tcripla  velint  exatdere.  Veriisimi 
aiicnbi  ipie  Phiiippia  MukaichOion  ir  qaadam 
ad  oMicma  Ejiutola  icriptit,  ferreitm  hoc 
AonuRim  gemu  eat,  nee  pablici)  commodii 
nee  dtgnitate  rei  litteraria  moveri,  led  pid- 
cSerrimam  artifidmn  ha-piaimi  tpUBsha  stu- 
dio etmlatainare," — Epiatola  Dediuuloria  lul 
Uuberli  Langucti  Epistoias. 


"  I  sHnvLD  Dol  lliinlt  my  labour  or  travel 
ill  spent,"  sujs  GoorBEi  Goodman  (who 
wMoneof  the  Chaplain*, to  nnr  Queen  Anne 
of  Denmark),  "if  1  might  but  onlj  and 
barely  know  what  ia  wealtb :  for  na  yet  I 
couM  never  be  resoWed  what  it  wns  to  be 
rit'h  i  or  what  competent  estute  were  requi- 
ute,  which  might  properly  be  calliad  wculth. 
For  here  in  the  country  with  ua,  if  a  man's 
•took  of  a  fuw  beasts  be  his  own,  and  ihat 
be  lives  out  of  debt,  and  pays  hia  rent  duly 
and  quiirlerly,  we  bold  him  a  very  rich  and 
a  sufficient  man  ;  one  that  ia  able  to  do  the 
king  and  the  country  good  sorvice  :  we 
make  him  a  Constable,  a  Sidcaman,  a  Head- 
borough,  and  at  length  a  Churchwarden  : 
thus  we  raise  him  by  degrees ;  we  prolong 
hia  lunbitiouB  hopes,  and  at  lost  we  heap  all 
our  honours  upon  bim.  Here  is  tbc  great 
governor  amongst  us,  and  we  wonder  that 
all  others  do  not  respect  him  accordingly. 
But  it  should  seem  that  aince  the  dissolution 
of  Abbeys,  all  wealth  ia  flown  lo  the  towns. 
The  husbandman  sits  at  a  rackt  rent :  he 
fight*  with  dislracled  forces,  and  knows  not 


how  to  raise  the  price  of  the  market ;  only 
the  tradesman  hath  his  corporation  ;  he  can 
join  bis  wits  and  Iiis  labours  together;  and 
professing  the  one,  he  thrives  by  the  other; 
and  therefore  they  are  not  unfitly  colled 
Hail di -crafts,  Now  in  the  next  market 
(own  there  are  great  rich  men  indeed  ;  for  I 
hear  it  reported  (but  I  dare  not  speak  it  for 
a  truth)  that  there  are  certain  tanners, 
chandlers,  and  other  tradesmen,  some  worth 
XSO,some£GO,Boroe£IOOa-piece.  This  is 
wonderful,  fur  we  cannot  possibly  conceive 
how  men  by  honest  and  directmeane  should 
attain  to  such  sums.  Indeed  the  poor  peo- 
ple say  that  one  got  hia  wealth  by  tbe  black 
art ;  another  found  a  pot  of  money  in  a 
garden  which  did  sometime  belong  to  n 
Priory  j  and  the  third  grew  rieh  by  burying 
many  wives  :  for  here  are  all  the  possible 
meitus  which  we  can  imagine  of  enriching 
ourselves. 

"  But  now  we  are  in  the  road,  we  have 
but  a  few  hours' riding;  I  pray  let  ua  hasten 
to  London.  There  ia  the  mart,  there  is  the 
mint :  all  waters  flow  from  the  sea,  kU 
waters  return  to  the  sea:  there  dwell  our 
londlurda :  the  country  sends  up  their  pro- 
vision; the  country  must  send  up  their  rents 
to  buy  their  provision.  Now  here  in  Lon- 
don, unless  a  man's  credit  be  good  upon  the 
Exchange  to  take  up  ,£500  upon  his  own 
bond,  and  lh.it  he  be  of  the  Livery,  and 
hath  borne  office  in  his  Cumpaoj,  we  do  not 
c^eem  him.  If  an  Alderman  be  worth  but 
£12.000,  we  pity  him  for  a  very  poor  man, 
and  begin  to  auspect  and  to  fear  his  estate, 
lest  his  over-hasty  aspiring  to  honour  may 
break  his  back.  If  a  nobleman  have  great 
royalties  and  may  diapend  £10,000  by  the 
year,  yet  we  hold  him  nobody  in  respect  of 
the  ancient  rente  of  the  Dutchy.  The 
Duti'hy,  notwithstanding  the  augmentation, 
yet  is  far  inferior  to  the  revenues  of  the 
Crown.  These  northern  kingdoms  conic 
short  of  thcEouthem:  the  southern  princes 
are  stark  beggars  in  respect  of  the  Indian. 
Whither  shall  I  flj.in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  ? 
— I  will  rather  thus  conclude  in  reason,  if 
there  lie  wealtb  in  this  world,  it  is  either 
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:  tke  goUfinck.  tfe  B^t- 
in  ^e  trebie :  t&e  U^- 
bed,  tfcettimtk-thej  bear  tbetenoqriwMe 
tke  Somr-iooted  beasts  -whh  ihar  bteatis^ 
lodbdloviBgrtfeTsiii^abitse.  Hovotlier 
binif  BD^  in  dfe^  order,  I  refer  joa  to 
tlie  ikflfol  tmwmi^lmnf ;  sonie  of  tbem  keep 
tlKir  due  times;  otiwrsbiiTetbeircoDtinQed 
notes,  tkal  mil  migfat  |Jease  with  Tarietj ; 
while  the  woods,  the  grores,  mnd  the  rocks, 
with  a  hoDownesB  of  their  sound  like  a  mu- 
sical instmment,  send  forth  an  echo,  and 
seem  to  unite  their  song." — Goodmah*8  Fall 
ofMaai^  p.  78. 


"  ^^*»^^»^%^MN^^^>^^»WWVM* 


IwtrigmeMfor  Low  Office. 

"^  HiSTOBiss  are  daily  written  which  dis- 
corer  the  subtleties  and  tricks  of  state :  but 
sure  it  is  that  there  is  as  much  false  dealing, 
close  practises,  cunning  suggestions,  dissi- 
mulation, breach  of  promises,  and  every  way 
as  much  dishonesty,  in  a  petty,  poor,  base, 


vWel  icvvcAMd  Vt  tilt  $kSUMWU  Wwim^  li^ 
Whk4  ^Ksr  vfWMkMi  ahMUT  <k%  \viMiiniiii 


»«<iV 


^  Ficox  the  rhrskiui^  Wl  wi  c\>iiM'  K^  I W 
Apolhecarktik  When  1  $«^  iWir  9h\>|>«  »^v 
well  stored  and  i\imt$h^  with  lh«4r  |vi^ml^l 
boxes  and  pots«  in5t«>ail  i^"  oommeiHln^  iW 
owner,  or  taking  del^t  ami  |^lea»urv  in  1H0 
shop«  I  begin  to  |^ty  |Hx\r  muteraUf^  aiid 
wretclKHl  man,  that  should  bl^  subjiH^I  to  M^ 
many  diseases,  and  should  waiU  si>  many 
helps  to  his  euro.  1  ctmld  wi«K  thai  hU 
pots  were  only  fivr  ornament^  or  nak^nl  and 
empty ;  or  that  they  did  but  only  wrv<>  ftu* 
his  credit,  for  he  is  the  happy  man  thai  can 
live  without  them.  Hut  hon>  I  can  do  no 
less  than  take  some  notion  of  iheir  |4iy»le« 
Most  commonly  the  medicines  ait»  xwwv^ 
fearAil  than  the  dineaso  itself)  I  call  the 
sick  patient  to  witness,  who  hath  tlio  trial 
and  experience  of  lioth  I  A»  l\)r  example, 
long  fastings  and  abstinence  \  a  wholo  pint 
of  bitter  potion ;  pillt  that  cannot  l)0  swaU 


M 


I 
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lowed  ;  coisouie,  disULitcM  nnd  nnsnvoury 
Tomits ;  the  (.■uttlng  of  veuia ;  the  lauacing 
of  Borea;  the  teering  up  of  membera  ;  the 
pulling  out  of  teeth :  here  uro  strange  cures 
ta  teach  n  mnn  cruelty  I  The  surgeon  iholl 
never  be  of  my  jury." — Goodkak'b  Fall 
([/■  Man,  p.  98. 


Toil  0/  Cmiatry  Sporti. 

" —  In  out  paatimei  and  games,  yon  chall 
observe  as  great  labour,  though  olberwise  it 
pass  ander  the  name  of  an  houest  recre- 
ation, or  exerciae,  bb  you  sbalt  find  in  the 
onlioary  callings  and  voeatioDs  of  men;  and 
as  soon  joa  shall  attain  to  the  learning 
and  perfection  of  tlicir  trade*,  as  you  ^hall 
grow  cunning  and  skilful  in  these  sports. 
To  get  aside  all  other  pleasures,  I  will  only 
insist  in  Hawking  and  Hunttdg. 

"  Consider,  1  pray,  ibelr  great  trouble 
and  pains  ;  such  violent  labour ;  such  dan- 
geronsriding;  the  high  ways  cannot  always 
contain  them,  but  over  the  hedges  and 
ditches ;  here  begins  the  cry  and  the  curse 
of  the  poor  tenant,  who  sits  at  a  hard  rent, 
and  Bcea  hia  corn  spoiled.  Then  immedi- 
ately follows  the  renting  of  garments,  the 
tearing  of  flesh,  the  breaking  of  legs,  the 
crackingof  bones;  their  Htcb  arc  not  always 
secured;  and  thus  they  continue  the  whole 
day,  ftometimcs  through  storms  and  tem- 
pests, sometimes  enforced  to  wade  through 
rivers  and  brooks,  fasting,  sweating,  and 
wearied,  only  with  a  conceit  of  their  booty. 
Uere  is  excellent  sport  indeed!  If  they 
were  Xa  be  hired  they  would  never  undertake 
such  troublesome  ftud  dangerous  courses : 
then  it  would  seem  to  be  a  mere  slavery,  as 
indeed  it  doth  to  their  servants  and  follow- 
ers, who  mast  attend  their  Lardshipa  and 
partake  with  them  in  their  whole  sport,  but 
not  in  aoy  part  of  their  pleasure.  In  trutli, 
according  to  right  reason,  I  should  prefer 
the  life  of  a  Carrier,  or  a  Post,  far  before 
theirs.  With  what  speed  do  they  gallop  I 
I  could  wish  they  would  give  me  leave  to 
aak  them  one  queslion :  wherein  consiais 
the  sport  and  delight  in  hunting  F     Some 


say,  in  the  noise  and  ery  of  the  hounds; 
others,  in  ihi^ir  careful  curiosity  and  search 
in  the  pursuit ;  others,  id  the  exercise  of 
their  own  bodies,  and  in  their  hope  of  the 
booty.  I  do  not  like  this  variety  of  opinions : 
slioll  I  resolve  you  this  one  point  f  The 
pleasure  whicli  you  so  holly  and  eagerly 
pursue  in  the  chase,  consists  in  the  phancy, 
and  in  your  own  appr^ension.  What  a 
vain  thing  is  il  to  seek  for  that  in  the  woods, 
which  indeed  consists  in  your  brain  1 
carry  it  about  you,  and  ran  to  overtake 
your  own  shadow.  This  is  a  pleasure  be- 
cause you  conceive  it  so :  persuade  your- 
aclvea  alike  of  any  labour  or  travail,  and 
you  shall  find  a  like  case  and  contentment. 
If  the  world  were  so  persuaded  ;  if  it  were 
the  course  and  fodiion  of  tlie  limes  to  delight 
in  religious  exerciaea,  and  in  the  actions  of 
piety  and  devotion ;  to  lift  up  our  hearts  and 
our  voices  to  God  in  a  melodious  quire 
toniper  our  passions  according  to  the  sweet 
harmony  of  the  organ-pipe  i  topi'actiae  the 
works  of  charity  ;  and  instead  of  the  cry  of 
the  hounds,  to  hearken  to  the  cries,  to  the 
blessings  and  prayers  of  poor  people ; 
Euredly  we  should  find  far  greater  joy  and 
contentment  (I  speak  according  to  thei 
nal  and  natural  man,  without  reference  bo 
the  inward  comfort  of  God's  spirit,  which  is 
a  blesabg  unvaluable)  than  now  we  reap  in 
these  outrageous,  troublesome,  dangerous 
and  bloody  sports,  which  wholly  savour  o< 
cruelty,"  —  Qooj>uitK'i FaUof  Mim.'p.  U8. 


WorMy  Cares  al  Death. 
"SupposB  a  rich  man  of  this  world  were 
now  upon  the  point  of  death ;  how  oflen 
should  this  man  be  moved  to  make  bis  last 
will  and  testament,  to  leave  all  things  it 
quiet  and  peaceable  possession !  Whatwrl 
tinga,  what  sealings,  what  witnesses,  how 
many  scriveners,  how  many  lawyers  should 
be  employed  I  when  all  this  time  they  seem 
lo  neglect  that  union  itecmariian,  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  soul  for  God  ;  that  in  bis  death 
he  mijjht  be  a  tnie  Christian  sacrifice,  t 


GOODMAN. 
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oblation  freely  offered  up  unto  God.  Sup- 
pose (I  praj)  that  a  few  hours  were  past, 
and  this  rich  man  dead ;  and  that  I  could 
bj  some  strange  enchantment  raise  up  his 
spirit,  or  make  this  dead  man  speak :  then 


Lawyer^  Lives, 

"  Theib  practice  [the  Lawyers']  may 
truly  be  called  practice,  and  nothing  but 
practice,  for  no  state  of  life  is  so  troublesome 


I  would  demand  of  him  what  he  thought  of    *"id  laborious  as  theirs ;  such  days  of  essoyn, 


the  greatness  and  glory  of  this  world.  As- 
suredly he  would  less  esteem  of  all  the 
kingdoms,  empires,  wealth  and  worldly  ho- 
nour, than  we  do  at  this  time  of  the  toys 
and  trifles  of  children ;  and  certainly  as  it  is 
with  the  dead  in  respect  of  us,  so  shall  it  be 
with  us  in  respect  of  our  posterity :  we  for- 
get them,  and  our  posterity  shall  forget  us : 
we  look  only  to  the  present ;  and  therein, 
losing  the  dignity  of  the  reasonable  soul, 
which  consists  in  the  foresight,  we  are  car- 
ried like  beasts  in  the  strength  of  our  own 
apprehension." — Goodman's  Fall  of  Man^ 
p.  186. 


EvU  Consequences  of  abolishing  Sports. 

"Thb  whole  world  is  distracted  with 
factions ;  and  therefore  sure  the  old  time 
was  much  to  be  commended,  in  tolerating, 
or  rather  giving  occasion  to,  some  country 
maygames,  or  sports,  as  dancing,  piping, 
pageants,  all  which  did  senre  to  assuage  the 
cruelty  of  man's  nature,  that)  giving  him 
some  little  ease  and  recreation,  they  might 
withhold  him  from  worser  attempts,  and  so 
preserve  amity  between  men.  Upon  the 
abolishing  of  these,  you  could  not  conceive 
in  reason,  were  it  not  that  we  find  it  true  by 
experience  (for  sometimes  things  which  are 
small  in  the  consideration,  are  great  in  the 
practise),  what  dissolute  and  riotous  courses, 
what  unlawful  games,  what  drunkenness, 
what  envy,  hatred,  malice  and  quarrelling 
have  succeeded  in  lieu  of  these  harmless 
sports !  And  these  are  the  fruits  which  our 
strict   professors   have  brought   into   the 


such  days  of  appearance;  so  many  writs,  so 
many  actions,  so  many  offices,  so  many 
courts,  so  many  motions,  such  judgements, 
such  orders : — ^^Vhat  throngs  and  multitudes 
of  clients  daily  attend  them  I  I  commend 
the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers,  who  close  by 
the  Hall  erected  a  Church,  where  they  might 
take  the  open  air,  and  find  it  as  empty  as 
they  left  the  other  peopled  and  furnished. 
How  are  they  continually  busied  !  I  could 
heartily  wish  that  there  were  more  minutes 
in  the  houri  more  hours  in  the  day,  more 
days  in  the  week,  more  weeks  in  the  year, 
more  years  in  their  age,  that  at  length  they 
might  find  out  some  spare  time  to  serve  God, 
to  intend  the  actions  of  nature,  to  take  their 
own  ease  and  recreation.  For  now  they  are  • 
over-busied  in  their  bricks  and  their  straw, 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  their  own  names 
and  gentility ;  that,  teaching  other  men  their 
land-marks  and  bounds,  they  may  likewise 
intend  their  own  private  inclosures.  Well 
fare  the  Scholar's  contentment,  who  if  he 
enjoy  nothing  else,  yet  surely  he  doth  enjoy 
himself.'* — CfooDMAii's  FallofMan^  p.  171. 


A^W«/V\A^VWV\^/\/\/\/N/SA/ 


Foreign  Drugs, — Foreign  to  our  ConsH" 

tutions. 

"In  fetching  this  physicf  these  Indian 
drugs,  thousands  do  yearly  endanger  their 
lives,  through  the  diversity  of  the  climate ; 
going  to  a  new-found  world,  they  go  indeed 
to  another  world :  whereas^  I  suppose  that 
the  physical  herb  of  every  country  is  most 
proper  and  fit  for  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  according  to  the  course  of  God's 
world !    I  know  not  how  they  may  boast  of    Providence^  and  according  to  the  Physicians* 


their  faith  (for  indeed  they  are  pure  pro- 
fessors!) but  sure  I  am,  they  have  banished 
all  charity.** — Goodman's  Fall  of  Man^  p. 
207. 


own  aphorism,  that  a  cure  gently  performed 
according  to  natural  degrees,  is  always  most 
commendable.  These  herbs  do  not  agree 
with  our  constitution.  Yet  such  b  our  wan- 
tonness, that  sometimes  with  taking  their 
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pbjrsic  we  overthrow  Uicttatc  or  our  bodies; 
jid  instead  of  natural,  we  make  ourselves 
^tificiftl  stomnchs,  when  our  English  bodies 
must  prove  the  storehouses  of  Indian  drugs. 
TheiviiRgTcatdiitaticeinthecliniale;  and 
therefore  we  should  not  rashly  undertake 
Buchajuume;,  to  join  together  things  s< 
Reparalod  in  nature.  — Goodmah's  FaB  of 
Mm,  p.  98. 


usu^,  and  bath  been  faatchud  in  these  da/s, 
altngollier  unknown,  or  else  iitterlj  detested 
and  abhorred,  b j  the  former  and  better  times 
r  forefathers;  namely  the  inclosing  nf 
oummon  Selds;  when  the  land  Tee?eth  his 
own  proper  and  natural  use;  God  having 
ordained  it  for  tillage,  we  must  convert  It  to 
pasture;  whereas  com  is  such  a  sovereign 
nail  precious  comtnodit/,  being  indeed  the 
groundwork  of  a  kingdom,  whereupon  all 
r  plentj  consisle ;  iosomuuh  that  other 
le  and  politic  states  (as  the  Florentines) 
will  suffer  no  com  to  be  at  aay  time  trans~ 
ported-  Shall  kingdoms  bereave  themselves 
of  ibeir  weapons,  and  sell  them  to  strangers? 
Here  is  the  staff  of  life,  the  staff  of  bread. 
(Levit.  sxvi.  26.)  Here  is  our  best  weapon  : 
shall  we  leave  ourselves  destitute  of  this 
wenpononly  through  our  own  sloth  P  Where- 
fore serve  the  inclosores,  but  only  to  the 
inhauncing  of  the  Lord's  rent,  and  for  the 
idleness  of  the  tenant  F  Whereas  certain  it 
is,  that  better  it  were,  in  a  state,  for  men  to 
be  wholly  unprofllablj  employed,  than  for 
want  of  employment  they  should  be  IcA  to 
their  own  disposing ;  wherein  you  shall  find 
not  only  the  loss  of  their  time,  but  otlier 
s  and  dissolute  courses,  as  drinkbg, 
gaming,  rtot,  ijuarrelling,  and  sometimes  se- 
ditious tumults.  Most  certain  It  is  that  the 
kingdom  is  hereby  greatly  impoverished : 
for  those  lands  inclosed  ore  not  able  to  main- 
tain such  numbers  of  men,  so  many  horses 
fit  for  the  service  of  war,  such  provision  for 
ir  plenty  in  a  fourfold  proportion,  as  for- 


merly they  did,  lying  open  and  in  tillage. 
Where  is  the  ancient  strengtli  of  England? 
bow  easily  may  she  be  vanquisht,  if, 
best  coil,  towns  shall  be  thus  unpeopled ) 
Why  doth  our  law  so  much  intend  tillageT 
Why  doth  our  law  prevent  inmates  and  cot- 
tages i  if,  on  the  other  hand,  notwithstand- 
■og  the  increase  and  multiplying  of  people, 
ye  villages  shall  be  ruinated,  and  all  must 
serve  for  the  shepherd.  Infinite  are  the 
inconveniences  which  I  could  speak  of  inclo~ 
sures ;  but  I  will  conclude  all  with  thb  one 
rule  in  law,  lattreit  reijmblica,  lit  ne  pat  re 
tua  matt  utatur." — Goodmak's  Fall  of  Man, 
p.  248. 


Vltcerlainty  tif  Phj/tic. 
"Ik  prescribing  their  physic,  observe  how 
curious  they  are !  It  appears  by  their  dosis, 
their  weights,  ounces,  drachms,  scruplet 
griuns,  as  if  they  were  able  to  square  ou 
and  to  proportion  nature  to  a  just  rule  and 
level,  to  poise  and  to  balance  her  to  the 
inch.  Consider  their  innumerable  recipes, 
their  compositions  consiaUng  of  various  and 
infinite  Ingredients ;  whereas  certain  it  i 
that  there  are  but  four  first  qualities,  and 
every  one  of  them  may  bo  allayed  by  his 
contrary.  Wherefore,  I  pray,  serves  so  great 
variety  ?  I  had  thought  that  it  had  bectt  ^ 
hide  and  cover  the  mysteries  and  secrets  of 
their  art ;  to  make  it  seem  wonderful  and 
incomprehensible  i  or  else  to  raise  the  price 
of  their  physic ;  to  make  their  own  w: 
saleable.  But  shall  I  tell  you  the  reas 
In  truth  I  fear  they  do  but  ^ess  at  their 
pbysic.  I'hilosophy,  whose  search  is  deeper 
in  nature,  seems  ingeniously  to  confess  as 
much,  wlienas  in  every  creature  she  placeth 
certain  hidden  and  secret  qualities,  which 
the  reason  of  man  cannot  find  out,  us  like- 
wise not  the  degrees  of  those  qualities:  and 
therefore  every  Physician  is  an  empcrick  ( 
his  learning  is  gotten  by  experience,  and 
not  by  reason,  or  discourse." — Goodhj 
Fall  of  MaiL,  p.  97. 
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Sir  Christopher  UaUofCa  Tomb — a  MoraU" 
sation  on  its  Vanity. 

**  I  HBYSB  Bee  Sir  Christopher  Hatton*8 
tomb,**  says  Goodman, — **  (and  because  I 
have  named  the  gentleman,**  he  adds,  "  and 
that  I  desire  all  things  maj  be  spoken  with 
out  offence,  I  will  give  him  his  due  praise 
and  commendation :  in  his  time  he  was  a 
very  honourable-minded  man ;  no  practising 
statesman,  first  contriving  and  then  very 
wisely  discovering  his  own  plots ;  but  of 
fair  and  ingenious  conditions,  highly  fa- 
voured of  his  Prince,  and  generally  beloved 
of  the  people ;  and  one  to  whom  the  present 
Church  of  England  is  as  much  indebted  in 
true  love  and  thankfulness,  as  to  any  lay 
subject  that  ever  lived  in  this  kingdom.) 
When  I  see  his  tomb,  methinks  he  should 
not  be  like  the  ordinary  sort  of  our  men ; 
such  huge  commendations,  such  titles,  such 
pillars,  such  gilding,  such  carving,  such  a 
huge  monument,  to  cover  so  small  a  body  as 
ours, — it  cannot  be !  Send  for  the  masons ; 
will  them  to  bring  hither  their  instruments 
and  tools,  their  mattocks,  spades,  hammers, 
&c. :  let  us  pull  down  this  tomb ;  see  his  ex- 
cellency and  greatness :  let  us  take  his  pro- 
portion !  But  stay  your  hands :  I  will  save 
you  all  that  labour ;  for  I  will  tell  you  in 
brief  (if  my  tale  were  worth  the  telling) 
what  you  shall  find: — a  few  rotten  bones, 
and  a  handfull  of  dust,  and  some  crawling 
worms  which  have  devoured  this  great  little 
man,  whom  we  supposed  to  have  been  as 
great  under  the  earth,  as  we  see  his  monu- 
ment stately  mounted  above  ground.  Is 
there  deceit  and  cosenage  among  the  dead  ? 
or  rather,  do  the  living  heirs  and  survivors 
intend  their  own  glory  in  the  tomb  of  their 
ancestors  P  ""—FaU  of  Man,  p.  145. 


^f^^f^^^^^f^^^^^^S^^^^^^*^^ 


Budcms^s  Account  of  his  Studies. 

B0D.SU8  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas More  has  given  an  account  of  his  own 
devotement  to  literature.  The  balance  is 
greatly  in  favour  of  his  hat)pine88,  though 


his  studies  seem  to  have  been  ill  requited, 
and  were,  even  by  his  own  shewing,  intem- 
perately  pursued.  He  says :  ^  Neque  ego^  ui 
opinor,  usque  adeb  vel  pertinaciter^  vel  eon- 
stanter,  susceptum  hoc  viUe  institutum,  anms 
jam  ferme  duodetriginta  pertulissem^  nisi  me 
vis  quadam  moQor  ttfatalis  ab  rei  factiiandiB 
curd  flagranHbusque  municipum  meorum  stU' 
diis,  ad  literaria  stadia  detorsisset;  id  est 
Cut  nunc  sunt  mores  Principum  etpubliei)  in 
egestatis  offtcinam,  patrimoniorumque  inter' 
Tucionem,  ab  census  augendi  discipUnd  dUrU' 
sisset.  Ex  quo  tempore  tanta  alacritate  ope* 
ram  literarum  studio  dedi^  tarn  prono  petiore 
incubui  in  earn  spem  quam  etiam  nunc  fovea j 
tantd  omnium  sensuum  industrid  ab  omni  ear- 
temd  curd  feriatorum^  propositum  fnem  stU' 
diorum  persecutus  sum,  ut  nihil  unquam  huic 
votoprtevertendumesseduxerim;  wuUamrem 
antiquiorem  habuerim;  nutti  vel  spei,  vel 
voluptatij  tantum  tribuere  visus  sim,  duntaxat 
secundum  Dei  cultum,  et  atema  feUcUatis 
desiderium;  non  parentum  cognatorumque 
cnitoritati  mt'Ai,  si  in  instituto  persisterem,  tn- 
opiam,  ignominiam,  corporis  infirmitatempr<B' 
dicentium  atque  denunciantium ;  non  cura  rei 
ampliJicand€By  et  fastigii  familiaris  attoUendi, 
(quod  commune  etfervens  studium  esse  vide' 
bam  eorum  qui  frugi  homines  prudentesque 
moribus  nostris  existimanturj  ;  non  conjugis 
precibus,  qua  meam  PhiUdogiam  vebd  suam 
peUicem  sibi  prteferri  dolebal,  et  fremebat ; 
non  rei  in  universum  uxoria  lenociniis ;  non 
proUs  numerosa  blandimentis  festive  ludi' 
bunda ;  denique  non  tuendce  prospers,  non 
curanda  adversa  valetudini.  Qumim  rerum 
incurid  quum  in  fraudem  luculentam  sciens 
prudensque  Jnciderim  bonorum  corporis  et 
extemorum,  ut  stepiusculi  animo  labefaetatus, 
sic  nunquam  ita  fractus  sum,  quin  aliquantum 
quidem  in  spe  et  cogitations  acquiescerem 
Budaorum  nominis  illustrandi,  quod  nulld  re 
minus  olim  quam  literarum  peritid  innotuerat. 
Sed  tamen  locupletiorem  semper,  ampUorem' 
que  spem  illam  esse  censebam,  per  tranquilli' 
totem  ac  securUatem  transigendte  senectuHs ; 
quatenus  quidem  ferret  humana  conditio  :  si' 
mul  mortis  etquiiU  ac  placidiiis  cheundtB  in 
I  hoc  studioso  et  meditato  vitte  genere,  bondque 
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indldem  ape  in  alemtau  hmula  alqae  eoncfpia. 
Afi/ue  hoe  imnt  tvliUi  pignora  ipualam  idmea, 
quibui  Jrelu*  animum  bona  Jidt  in  iii  rebut 
mtditanilU  contmenXiuidiique  iiccupani  et  ad- 
dixi  penilii»,  qua  in  tndffui  non  prohabarttltr, 
tui  primariai  ordinet  offemUbant,  in  conaeuu 
prectnitlh  in  temttuque,  /rtgebant^  d  Segilnu 
Prinoipibatque  ne  ngnotetbanhir  qiiidtm. 
Nunc  v»rb  rei  dignUai  et  autoritai  hactesut 
UK  pnMlit,  ut  admiralioncm  tut  apud  om- 
ne«  ordine*  aut  pleroMfM  dicendi  faaiUiu 
rerma  tcieidia  inttnicla,  rzcitiaie  videatur : 
non  fliam  ul  iiule  ttudioii  njut  et  dncti  magno- 
pere  cre»cm  poatiid,  aut  ab  ordinilm  duclori- 
bui  in  ardinft  eooptari;  fam  demnmobeaii- 
tam  Cut  multi  apiaantiO'J  gudil  doetia  cam 
imperitii,  ul  ftndia,  iic  more*  npimune»t/uf  non 
conBeniunt,  gw»  luttt  antidtia  ghltinum," — 
BvDjKi  Lucuhniticincs  Voris,  Basil.  1557, 
— EpistolB  Latinic,  lib.  1,  p.  247. 


Imtiuiralilj/  of  States. 
"  Tn  truth  is,  there  is  nalurall;  Uint 
■b«ence  of  the  chief  elements  of  ChriBtion 
religion,  charily,  hnmilit^,  justice,  and  bro- 
therlj  cofflpDSsion,  in  the  very  policj  and 
iustitutJon  of  Princes  aud  Sovereign  Stntes, 
that  as  we  have  long  Ibund  the  ciTil  obli- 
gation* of  alliance  and  marriage  to  be  but 
trivial  circumstanceE  of  formality  towards 
concord  and  friendship,  so  those  of  religion 
and  juaUce,  if  urged  for  conscience'  sake, 
ore  equally  ridiculous ;  as  if  only  the  indi- 
viduals, not  any  State  itself,  were  perfect 
Christian.  And  I  assure  you,  I  have  not 
been  without  many  melancholy  thoughts, 
that  this  justice  of  God  which  of  late  years 
hath  seemed  to  be  directed  against  Empire 
itself,  hath  proceeded  from  the  divine  in- 
dignation againstthose  principles  of  Empire, 
which  have  looked  upon  cotiBdeuce  uid  re- 
ligion itself,  as  more  private,  subordinstc, 
and  subservient  faculties,  to  convcuiency 
and  the  interest  of  Kingdoms,  than  duties 
requisite  to  the  purchase  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  And  therefore  God  hath  stirred 
up  and  applied  the  people,  in  whom  Princes 
thought  it.  only  necessary  to  plant  religion. 


to  tiiu  destruction  of  Principalities,  in  the  in- 
stil ut  ion  whereof  rtlig  ion  huth  been  thought 
unnecessary." — Clabbitiioii'b  State  Papers, 
p.  318. 


Neemily  of  Church  Dignili/. 
"  You  say,  you  wish  we  would  have  a 
very  humble  opinion  of  that  which  Icoll  the 
dignity  and  lustre  of  our  Church,  compared 
with  the  inward  beauty.  Trust  me,  that 
which  I  call  the  dignity  and  lustre  of  our 
Church,  is  in  my  huiuble  opinion  so  neces- 
sary for  the  preserving  and  propngatbg  the 
inward  beauty,  that  the  one  will  decay  and 
foil  to  nothing,  If  the  other  he  not  upheld ; 
nor  can  I  imagine  what  inward  l)eauty  you 
can  expect  in  the  Church,  when  the  dignity 
and  lustre  of  it  is  trodden  down  by  profane- 
ness,  and  destroyed  by  sacrilege.  Wouldnot 
you  be  a  little  merry  with  the  man  that 
should  tell  you,  that  the  Court  is  at  Caris- 
brook  Castle?  and  yet,  you  know  the  resi- 
dence of  the  King's  person  and  his  presence 
makes  the  Court  anywhere,  because  it  is 
supposed  that  the  King  con  be  nowhere 
without  the  exercise  of  his  Kingly  power 
and  without  his  IiuiigBia  of  Majesty.  The 
inward  beauty  of  the  Court  is,  a  true  and 
hearty  and  conseientiona  submission  and 
reverence  in  all  Subjects,  and  all  Servants, 
U>  the  King,  as  appointed  by  God  to  govern 
over  them.  But  do  you  think  this  inwanl 
beauty,  this  pious  reverence  to  his  Majesty, 
con  he  easily  preserved,  if  all  his  officers  of 
Stale  be  taken  swny,  and  his  fiuuily  reduced 
to  a  Clerk,  a  Bailiff,  and  a  Cook  ?  'l~hc  Church 
is  God's  Court  upon  Earth,  and  he  looks  to 
be  attended  with  those  Ministers  bu  bath 
chosen,  anil  that  tliosc  Ministers  should  be 
iu  the  Equipage  as  he  hath  appointed  ;  for 
thesupfiort  whereof  he  halh  assigned  a  libe- 
ral maintenance  (  And  the  inward  beauty 
of  this  Court  will  be  no  better  preserved  by 
your  Presbytery  and  your  Eldership,  than 
St-  George's  day  would  be  celebrated  with 
no  other  attendance  upon  the  King  than  the 
Common  Council  of  London,  at  Whitehall  or 
Windsor.     Indeed,  as  you  say,  this  glorious 
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outside  will  not  so  well  endure  the  fierj 
trial ;  which  is  an  argument  of  the  heat  of 
the  fire,  not  the  illness  or  unusefulness  of 
the  outside.  I  doubt  not  the  heart  maj 
continue  entire,  where  the  body  is  plundered, 
stripped,  and  left  naked  to  the  mercy  of  the 
winter ;  yet  you  do  not  think  the  heart  in  as 
good  case,  or  as  long-lived,  as  it  would  be  if 
the  body  were  cherished  and  kept  warm." — 
Clamsvdos'b  State  Papers,  p.  568. 


Wild  Dogs  in  Puerto  Rico, 

**  This  scant  of  sheep,  says  Aglionbt, 
speaking  of  Puerto  Rico, "  is  not  to  be  laid 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  being  unfit, 
or  unwilling,  to  feed  that  sober,  harmless 
creature ;  but  it  proceedeth  rather  of  the 
wolvish  kind  of  dogs  which  are  here  in  mul- 
titudes :  and  who  knows  not  that  when  they 
that  should  be  friends,  become  enemies,  there 
is  no  cruelty  compared  with  theirs  ?  There 
have  been  in  this  island  far  greater  fiocks, 
the  cause  of  whose  decay  when  I  enquired 
of  them  that  had  been  long  dwellers  here, 
they  told  us  the  reason  was  that  which  I 
mentioned;  namely,  wild  dogs  which  are 
bred  in  the  woods,  and  there  go  in  great  com- 
panies together.  These  wild  dogs,  whereas 
they  should  be  protectors,  through  want  of 
man*s  voice  and  presence  to  direct  them 
better,  become  wolvish  in  their  nature,  and 
now  make  pityful  havoc  of  the  poor  silly 
sheep.  Now  tJiis  strange  alteration  of  these 
dogs  proceedeth  not  of  any  mixture  of  their 
kind  with  wolves,  or  any  other  ravenous 
beast  (for  I  have  not  heard,  nor  could  learn 
that  the  Island  breedeth  any  such,  though 
I  have  asked  many  ;)  but  they  tell  me  this 
Cometh  to  pass  by  reason  that  these  dogs 
find  in  the  woods  sufficient  sustenance,  and 
prefer  wild  liberty  before  domestical,  and  to 
themselves  much  more  profitable,  service., 
A  notable  instruction  to  man,  the  natural 
reasonable  beast,  how  easily  he  may  grow 
wild,  if  once  he  begin  to  like  better  of  licen- 
tious anarchy  than  of  wholesome  obedi- 
ence. And  withal  a  strong  motive  it  is  to 
drive  us  to  thankfulness,  that  Christ  will  not 


suffer  us  to  be  our  own,  or  at  our  own  choice 
(who  certainly  should  chuse  the  woods  and 
deserts  of  our  likings,  before  dwelling  in  the 
city  of  God)  but  hath  bought  us  with  a 
price,  that  we  might  be  his.  In  which  great- 
est good,  that  we  might  find  better  and 
greater  contentment,  he  hath  graciously  de- 
livered us  to  the  keeping  of  civil  and  spiritual 
shepherds ;  by  the  sword  of  one,  and  the 
voice  of  the  other,  we  are  kept  from  being 
wild  and  worse  than  wolves,  by  reason  of 
our  acquaintance  with  them  from  our  youth 
and  tender  years." — Account  of  the  Earl  of 
Cumberland's  Expedition  to  Puerto  Rico^ 
MS. 

— Where  they  Uve  upon  Land  Crabs. 

**  Hebe  if  any  desire  (as  I  think  all  that 
hear  hereof  will  desire)  to  know  how  these 
dogs  can  live  in  these  woods,  the  answer, 
although  very  true,  will  seem  happily  as 
strange  as  anything  that  hitherto  hath  been 
reported.  For  they  live  of  crabs  ;  I  mean 
not  fruits  of  trees,  Uiough  every  tree  hang- 
ing laded  with  strange  fruits  might  per- 
chance yield  nourishment  to  that  beast 
specially,  which  Nature  above  the  rest  hath 
enabled  with  a  distinguishing  and  perceiving 
faculty  of  what  is  good  or  ill  for  them  to 
eat:  but  by  crabs  I  mean  an  animal,  a 
living  and  sensible  creature,  in  feeding 
whereupon  even  men  find  a  delight,  not  only 
contentedness.  For  it  is  not  in  these  south- 
erly parts  of  the  world  as  in  England  and 
the  like  countries,  that  these  crabs  can  live 
only  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  sea :  but 
these  woods  are  full  of  these  crabs,  in  quan- 
tity bigger  than  ever  I  saw  any  sea  crabs  in 
England,  and  in  such  multitudes  that  they 
have  burrowed  like  conies  in  English  war- 
rens. They  are  in  shape  not  different  from 
sea  crabs,  for  aught  I  can  perceive  :  I  have 
seen  multitudes  of  them  both  here  and  at 
Dominica ;  the  whitest  whereof  (for  some 
are  ugly  black)  some  of  our  men  did  eat 
with  good  liking,  and  without  any  harm  that 
ever  I  heard  complaint  of.  This  is  the  meat 
which  these  wild  dogs  live  of:  which  I  do 
the  rather  believe,  because  at  Dominica  we 
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(lid  indeed  tee  dc^9  in  tLe  woods,  »o  for 
I  any  man's  dotlling,  thai  we  wondered 
whcrtiif  they  lived. — -The  remembrance  of 
wb»t  we  bad  cecn  at  Suiniuica,  brought  lis 
more  absenting  of  what  was  told  us  of 
the  doga  and  cni^  of  Puerto  Rico :  aod 
then  that  leads  na  to  another  point  looking 
e  same  waj.  For  at  our  first  coming  to 
Puerto  Bico,  the  dogs  of  the  uitj  every  night 
kept  a  fearfiil  howling,  and  in  the  daytime 
you  should  see  them  go  in  flocka  ioto  tlie 
woods  along  the  aea  side.  This  we  took  at 
first  for  a  kind  bemoaning  of  their  masters' 
absence  and  leaving  of  them ;  but  when 
within  a  while  they  were  acquainted  with  us 
I  at  first  were  strangers  to  them,  and  so 
began  to  leave  their  howling  by  night,  yet 
still  they  continued  their  daily  resort  to  the 
woods,  and  that  in  eompanies :  we  under- 
stood by  asking,  that  their  resort  thither 
wM  to  hunt  and  cat  crabs,  whereof  iii  the 
woods  they  should  find  store." — A<;t.ion&r*B 
Aeeounl  of  the  Sari  of  Cumberiaad't  Expe- 
"  '  in  to  Puerto  Rico,  MS. 


The  StiU-veit  Bermudas. 
'  We  hoped  to  wealher  the  infamous 
island  of  Bermudas,  notorious  for  incredible 
storms  of  fearful  thunder  and  lightning.  It 
was  the  sixth  day  idler  our  departure  from 
Puerto  Eico,  being  Saturday  the  I9th  of 
August,  when  I  writ  out  this  note ;  then 
were  we  o  great  way  from  the  height  of 
Bexmudna,  which  lyeth  in  thirty-three  de- 
grees, so  that  yet  I  can  say  nothing  of  that 
place  90  much  spoken  of;  and  I  know  not 
whether  I  should  dare  to  wish  myself  any 
experimental  knowledge  of  it,  for  it  may  be 
I  should  think  it  cost  too  dear,  and  other 
books  are  full  of  it." — Aolionbt^s  Acanml 
of  the  £arl  of  CumbtrlaiuTs  ExfediHou  to 
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Aeant  let  royagt*  du  Peri 
beaueaup  ile  rickeaiei  en 


au  lieu  gu'aujtturd'/iiii  I'or  et  i'argeiit  ealam 
avUlii  par  I'aboadance,  il  /aui  dee  gnmdz 
coffret  pour  retirer  ce  qui  se  pouvoit  meltre 
m  ane  petite  bouge.  On  pouvoit  /aire  an 
long  trait  de  ckemin  avec  \aie  bomte  dant  la 
maiwhe,  on  lieu  qu'ai^ourd'hui  it  Jitui  une 
valiie  el  un  chenal  expree" — LescasquTi 
Ulstoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France — chap.  S3, 
p.  482. 


This  lively  and  pleasant  writer 
this  among  the  evi!  eonsL-quenoes  of  the  dis- 
covery. "  Et  pouroai,"  he  says,  "  d  bou 
droit  maudire  Vheure  qwtndjamaie  Vavorice 
a  porti  VHuparUiol  en  VOccident,  pour  U* 
malhaiTtguiien  tontemuieii.  Car  quoad  Je 
coTuidere  que  par  ion  avarice  il  a  allumi  et 
ejUretenu  la  guerre  en  toule  la  Chritiintti,  et 
e'eal  eatudii  a  ruhier  eet  coittna,  et  non  point 
le  Turt,  je  ne  pui*  pettier  gu'autre  que  le 
diahle  ait  cili  autheur  de  leurt  voyagei." 


Colonitli  too  proud  to  labour. 
"  - —  S'iti  ont  en  de  la  famine"  says  Lbs- 
CAEDoi  of  the  early  French  colonists, "  iiy 
a  eudc  la  grandc  f ante  deleur  part  deil avoir 
mdlement  culliri  la  terre,  laqiieUe  ile  aeoieut 
tronvee  dfrvurerte.  Ce  qui  est  un  prealalile 
de  faire  avant  toute  choee  a  qui  veul  t'aUer 
percher  ti  loin  de  secoure.  Mate  les  Fran- 
cois, etpresque  toutea  lea  iiaSona  dnjour  fl'/mi 
(fevient  de  ceux  qui  ne  aoni  naia  au  laliour- 
agej  out  Incite  rmmvaiiie  nature,  qu'ila  eati- 
mmt  derngcr  beaucoup  d  leur  qtialiti  de  a'ad- 
datituT  a  la  adture  de  la  terre,  qui  neanlmoina 
eel  a  pert  prit  la  tade  tiaeation  oi  rcride 
rinnocente.  Et  de  la  rienl  que  chaamfui- 
ant  ce  noble  traaiil,  exercice  de  noz  premiers 
peret,  dn  J?oii  ancienx,  et  de*  plue  grawfs 
Capilainea  da  monde,  et  cherchant  de  se  faire 
Oenlil-hommeajix  dipena  d'auind,  ov  voulaat 
oppreudro  tanl  tejdement  le  metier  de  tromper 
les  hommes,  ou  ae  gratter  o«  toleil,  Dieu  ile 
fi  benediction  deTioui,  el  Boue  bat  aujounl' hut, 
el  del  long-temps,  en  verge  de  fer ;  si  bien 
qne  le  prupie  langutt  miserablemerd  en  toules 
parts ;  el  voyom  la  France  remplie  de  gueus, 
rl  mcndians  tie  IimIcs  esjieecs,  sani  eomprendre 


tin  nombre  infini  qui  gemit  souz  son  toictj  et 
tCose/aire  paroUre  sa  pauvretiJ'* — Histoire 
de  la  Nouvelle  France,  p.  540. 
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Oame  Laws  derived  from  Noah. 

Lbscabbot  derives  the  game  laws  from 
the  authority  given  to  Noah  over  every 
beast  of  the  earth  and  every  fowl  of  the  air! 
^Sttr  ce  pnvilege  void  U  droit  de  la  Chasse 
formS ;  droit  le  phis  noble  de  tons  les  droits 
qui  soient  en  Vusage  de  Vhomme^  puis  que 
Dieu  en  est  rautheur,  Et  pour  ce  ne  se  faut 
emerveiUer  si  les  Roys  et  leur  Noblesse  se  le 
sont  reservS  par  une  raison  bien  conduante^ 
que  s'ils  commandent  aux  hommes,  a  trop 
meiUeure  raison  peuvent-Hz  commander  aux 
betes.  Et  s'ils  ont  V administration  de  la 
justice  pour  juger  les  mal-faicteurs,  domter  les 
rebelleSj  et  amener  a  la  societi  humaine  les 
hommes  farouches  et  sauvages ;  a  beaucoup 
meiUeure  raison  Taurojd'ils  pour  /aire  le 
meme  envers  les  animaux  de  Vair^  des  champs 
et  des  campagnes. — Et  puis  que  les  Rois  ont 
esti  du  commencement  eleuz  par  les  peuples 
pour  les  garder  et  defendre  de  lews  ennemis 
tandis  qu^da  sont  aux  mancmvres,  etfaire  la 
guerre  en  tant  que  besoin  est  pour  la  repara- 
tion de  Viiyure,  et  repetition  de  ce  qui  a  estS 
mal  usurplt  ou  ram;  il  est  bien  scant  et  rai- 
sonnable  que  tant  eux  que  la  Noblesse  qui  les 
assiste  et  sert  en  ces  choses,  ayent  Vexercice 
de  la  Chasse^  qui  est  un  image  de  la  guerre^ 
aftn  de  se  degourdir  Vespritj  et  estre  Ungours 
a  Verte  pret  a  monter  a  cheval,  alter  au  devant 
de  Vennemijluifaire  des  embuckes,  Vassaillir, 
hd  donner  la  chasse^  lui  marcher  sur  le  oen- 
/re." — Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  p. 
808. 
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Sanctonun  Cod-Jish. 

'*  Nos  ditz  bons  ReligieuXj  comme  les  Cor^ 
deliers  de  Sainct  Maloj  et  autres  des  miles 
maritimes,  ensemble  les  Curez,  peuvent  dire 
qu^en  mangeant  quelque/ois  du  poisson  Hz 
mangerA  de  la  viande  consacrie  a  Dieu.  Car 
quand  les  Terre-neuviers  rencontrent  quelque 
Mbrue   exorbitamment  belle,  its  en  font  un 


Sanctorum  f  ai'nW  VappeUent-ilz)  et  la  vouent 
et  consacrent  a  Monsieur  Sainct  Frangois, 
Sainct  Nicolas,  Scdnct  Lienart,  et  autres,  avec 
la  tete,  comme  ainsi  soil  que  pour  leur  pe^ 
cherie  ilz  jettent  les  tetes  dedans  le  mer.'^ — 
Lescabbot,  Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France, 
p.  831. 
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Our  Practice  should  answer  to  our  Prayers, 

"  In  a  word,  let  our  practice  answer  to 
our  prayers,  let  us  live  like  Christians,  and 
as  becomes  the  members  of  so  excellent  a 
Church.  And  if  we  do  so,  our  prayers  will 
be  acceptable  to  God,  and  bring  down  a 
blessing  not  only  upon  ourselves,  but  upon 
our  Church  and  State  too,  and  we  shall  see 
peace  in  Sion,  and  prosperity  in  our  Israel.'* 
— Bishop  Bull,  vol.  1,  p.  945. 


^^i^^^^^^^v^#^^^^^^^^^^^# 


Subsistence  of  the  Poor. — 1721. 

"I  HAVB  not  known  anywhere  in  the 
country,  that  a  husband,  his  wife  and  three 
or  four  children,  have  asked  any  relief  from 
the  parish,  if  the  whole  labour  of  such  a 
family  could  procure  £20  per  annum.  So 
that  £A  per  head  is  the  common  annual  sub- 
sistence of  working  people  in  the  country.** 
1721.— British  Merchant,  vol.  1,  p.  263. 


^^^^^i^^i^^^^k^^^^^^^^^ 


BroughanCs  Rant  about  Juries. 

**  In  his  mind,**  said  Mb.  Bbouoham 
(Times,  Friday,  8  Feb.  1828),  ''  that  man 
was  guilty  of  no  error, — he  was  a  party  to  no 
exaggeration, — he  was  led  by  his  fancy  into 
no  extravagance, — ^who  had  said  that  all 
they  saw  about  them.  Lords  and  Commons, 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  State,  was  de- 
signed to  bring  twelve  men  into  the  Jury- 
box,  to  decide  on  questions  connected  with 
liberty  and  property.  Such  was  the  cause 
of  the  establishment  of  Government ;  such 
was  the  use  of  Government.  It  was  that 
purpose  which  could  alone  justify  restraints 
on  general  liberty, — it  was  that  alone  which 
could  justify  any  interference  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  subject." 


I 
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Wiji  Entktuiann  meceedii  better  lAm  mber 
Religion. 
"  Entbcsiiem  filla  the  conventicle  and 
empties  the  church;  8illj[teople  dance  after 
it*  pipe,  and  we  lured  by  it  from  their 
iairful,  orthodox  teachers,  to  run  thej  knai? 
not  whither,  to  hear  they  Itnow  not  whom, 
and  to  learn  they  know  not  what.  And  till 
tbc  minda  or  men  arc  belter  infonned,  and 
possesBed  with  riglitcr  notions  of  things, 
it  la  impossible  they  should  ever  be  brouglit 
to  any  regular  and  sober  religion." — QiaHOP 
fiuu.,  vol.  I,  p.  25S. 


Morality  of  Proleilaiitim. 

"  The  Proleslant  Religion  Beems  to  have 
sn  unquestJoued  tiile  to  the  first  inlrtidu' 
cing  a  strict  Morality  among  ng ;  and  'tis  but 
Just  tu  give  the  honour  of  it  where  'tis  so 
eminently  due.  Hefonnation  of  Manners 
has  something  of  a  natural  conscrjucnce  in 
It  from  Refonnation  in  Religion.  For  since 
the  principles  of  the  Protestant  Religion 
diiownthe  Indu^eneiesof  the  Awnon  Pon- 
tiif,  by  which  a  thousand  Sim  arc,  as  vmiai 
eritnei,  bought  olT,  and  the  Priest,  to  taee 
Ood  Almifihtjf  the  trouble,  can  blot  them  out 
of  the  Account  before  it  comes  to  liis  hand : 
uommoQ  Vices  lost  their  charter,  and  men 
eould  not  sin  at  so  cheap  i  rate  as  before. 
The  Protestant  Religion  hat  in  itself  a  na- 
tural tendency  to  Virtue,  as  a  standing 
testimony  of  iu  own  Divine  Original ;  and 
occordiugly  it  has  suppressed  Vice  and  Im- 
morality in  all  the  eountries  where  it  has 
had  a  foottng  i  it  has  civilized  Nations, 
and  reformed  the  very  lempert  of  its  pro- 
iesaars;  Christianity  and  Humanity  have 
gone  hand  in  baud  iu  the  world ;  and  there 
is  to  visible  a  difference  between  the  oilier 
civilized  Govemmenta  in  the  world,  and 
those  who  now  are  under  the  Protestant 
Powers,  that  it  carries  its  evidence  in  itself." 
— Defou's  Poor  Ma-a't  Flea,  p.  111. 


Defim  on  DuKnt.—  WhmjmliJiubU} 
"  He  who  dineKli  from  an  Etiabhthed 
Chureh  on  onj  aeenunt  hit  from  a  real  Prin- 
ciple of  Conicieuce,  is  a  Politick,  not  a 
gioja  Difsenter.  To  explain  myself ;  He 
who  dissents  from  any  other  reasons  but 
such  as  these ;  that  he  firmly  believes  the 
said  Established  Church  isnot  of  the  purest 
institution,  but  that  he  can  really  s 
God  more  agreeable  to  bis  Will,  and  that 
accordingly  'tis  his  duty  to  do  it  s( 
otherwinc.  Nay,  he  that  cannot  d 
least  desire  to  do  so,  rather  than  confonn, 
ought  to  (viffann.  Sehimt  from  the  Cburth 
of  Christ  is,  doubtless,*  great  Sin ;  and  if 
I  can  avoid  it,  I  ought  to  avoid  it ;  but  if 
not,  tlie  Cause  of  that  Sin  o 
Guilt  with  it." — DEroa's  Diteourte  upon 
Ocoational  Ctittfarmiti/,  p.  143. 

Defoe  on  the  Irieh  Papitle. 
"  Thb  Polish  JmA  by  n  bloodj  Massacre 
of  two  hundred  thousand  Awledmifi  in  1611 
— by  little  less  intended,  and  as  much  a 
they  were  able  executed  this  late  War,— 
hnve  deserved,  no  doubt,  to  have  been  used 
at  the  discretion  of  iht^  Eaglieh  (  and  OUeer 
VromaeU  was  more  than  ouce  consulting 
to  transplant  the  whole  Nation  from  that 
Island.  If  he  bad  done  it,  or  if  it  had  now 
been  done,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  no  nation 
in  the  world  would  have  taxed  us  with  In- 
justice :  anil  I  do  verily  think  Oliver  tcleA 
with  more  Generosity  than  Discretion  ii 
omitting  it;  fbr  this  is  certain,  that  if  he  had 
done  it,  this  lost  War  and  the  cipence  of 
so  ranch  Treasure  as  it  cost  this  Nation,  and 
the  Kuin  of  so  many  thousand  Protetlunl 
Families  who  were  driven  from  thence  by 
King  Jamee,  all  the  Destruction  at  Londort' 
derry,  the  Sickness  at  DundoDt,  and  the 
Dlood  of  1SO,000  people,  who  at  least,  one 
way  or  other,  on  both  sides,  perished  in  il, 
had  been  prevented.     It  may  be  enquired 

'  A  riutuble  |)a.s^^p. 
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whither  Oliver  designed  to  transplant  them. 
I  coidd  answer  directly  to  that  also ;  but 
*ti8  sufficient  to  mj  purpose  to  saj,  had  he 
cleared  the  Island  of  them^  it  had  been  no 
matter  at  all  to  us  whither  thej  had  gone. 
^  I  hare  also  seen  among  the  Letters  of 
State  written  by  Mr.  Milton,  who  was  his 
Secretary  for  ihe  Foreign  Dispatches  a 
Letter  written  to  the  States  of  HoUand, 
wherein  bj  way  of  argument  to  prevail  for 
some  ease  to  the  Protetiants  of  Piedmont, 
he  proposes  a  Confederacy  with  the  Dutch, 
and  all  their  Reformed  fHends,  to  reduce 
the  Duke  of  Savoif  to  a  necessity  of  giving 
better  Conditions  to  the  Vaudois ;  and  seems 
to  threaten  to  expel  all  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholicks  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
out  of  his  Dominions." — D£foe*s  Lex  Ta* 
Uonis,  p.  259. 


»WW»<M^V^>^<OV<^»>»V^/<»»» 


Comiih  Notions  of  Cattle. 

*'*GiVB  me,'  says  the  still  prejudiced 
farmer,  '  a  snug  tight  bullock,  with  a  stout 
frame  of  bone  to  build  my  flesh  and  fat 
upon,  and  a  good  thick  hide  to  keep  out 
the  cold  and  wet :  they  be  strong  and  hardy, 
Sir,  cost  little  or  nothing  in  keep,  range 
the  moors,  live  and  thrive  on  furze  and 
heath  in  summer,  and  in  winter  too,  with  a 
little  straw ;  get  as  fat  as  moles  when  put 
on  turnips ;  the  butcher  likes  *mun  (them) ; 
they  tallow  well,  and  hide  tells  in  die  tan- 
ner's scale.'  Such  is  the  colloquial  infor- 
mation you  will  get  from  the  more  rustic 
sons  of  agriculture,  who  form  a  pretty  nu- 
merous class  in  Cornwall.  As  to  Leices- 
tershire lines  of  beauty,  they  tell  you  in 
homestead  plainness,  '  they  won't  do  here ;' 
and  to  argue  with  them  would  be  taking  the 
bull  by  the  horns." — Wobgan's  ComwaU, 
p.  139 


^^^^^^^^^^%^^^^^^^^^^^^w 


Garden  Fruits, — and  Walks. 

'*  Wtps,  into  thy  garden,  and  set  me  a  plot 

With  strawberry  roots,  of  the  best  to  be  got ; 

Such  growing  abroad,  among  thorns  in  the 

wood. 


Well  chosen  and  picked,  prove  excellent 

good. 
*^  The  barberry,  respis,  and  gooseberry  too. 
Look  now  to  be  planted  as  other  things  do ; 
The  gooseberry,  respis,  and  roses  all  three, 
With  strawbenies  under  them,  truly  agree." 
Tussss,  September's  Husbandry. 

^  Save  saw-dust,  and  brick-dust,  and  ashes 

so  fine, 
For  alley  to  walk  in  with  neighbour  of 

thine."  Tusauu 


^AA^^^^<WW^WW^^^V^% 


Chrdens, 


^*  Lp  frost  do  continue,  take  this  for  a  law. 
The  strawberries  look  to  be  covered  with 

straw. 
Laid  overly,  trim,  upon  crotches  and  bows, 
And  after  imcovered,  as  weather  allows. 

*'  The  gillyflower  also,  the  skilful  do  know. 
Doth  look  to  be  covered  in  frost  and  in  snow ; 
The  knot  and  the  border,  and  rosemary  gay. 
Do  crave  the  like  succour,  for  dying  away." 
TussB&,  December's  Husbandry. 

'*  In  March  and  in  April,  from  morning  to 
night. 

In  sowing  and  setting  good  housewives  de- 
light ; 

To  have  in  a  garden,  or  other  like  plot. 

To  trim  up  their  house,  and  to  furnish  their 
pot."  TUSSBB. 


w^/^^»^»»»\»^^ww»»w<^» 


JError,  whence  in  different  Classes. 

**  L'xBBEUB  est  detoutes  les  conditions,  de 
tons  les  dges ;  mais  parmi  le  peuple  elle  est 
le  produit  de  I'ignorance ;  dans  les  classes 
6\ev6e8  elle  est  I'eflet  de  I'imagination.  Les 
uns  n'^tendent  pas  assec  le  domaine  de  la 
pens^ ;  les  autres  I'^tendent  an-delk  de  ses 
justes  homes.  On  s'^are,  parcequ'on  ne 
veut  pas  se  renfermer  dans  le  cercle  mo- 
deste  de  la  raison  et  du  jugement." — Sai^ 
ouBS,  Des  Erreurs  et  des  Pr^ugis,  Pri- 
face. 


I 
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More  Crime  ia  ViUagct  than  in  Toums. 
"  Vouutz-voca  mvoir  a  Ics  mceurs  de  la 
cnmpi^^i!  Bout  plua  douoes,  plua  g^nfrpusps 
<luece1les  (le  la  villeP  conaultcz  lesgene  de 
loi,  et  ilemandeE-leur  quelle  est,  dans  la  io- 
e\6t6,  In  cloase  I>  pliii  dispoa£e  aux  que- 
rellei,  h  la  mauvoUe  foi,  It  la  cupidiu! ;  ib 
vouB  rcpoDdront  que  diz  villages  valent 
mieux  pour  enrichir  no  avocat  que  toute 
la  clientelle  d'uoe  grande  viUe.  Quand  le 
people  franqab  est  devenu  iiouTenun,  son 
sL'eplre  liit-jl  plus  redoutable  dans  les  villes 
que  dans  Ic9  campagnes  f  Oil  trouTercz- 
vous  des  mcendiei  plui  Ircquens,  dcs  dc- 
vutatioDi  de  propriutfs  plus  oombrcusea 
qu'k  la  campagne  F  J'ai  fait,  but  lea  regi»- 
treH  d'un  tribunal  de  proviuFe,  le  relev6 
lies  procea  juges  pendant  dbc  nna,  ct  je  puia 
aMnrer  que  j'ai  coostamnient  trouTc  qjie 
lliumeur  qnerelleuse  des  campagnarda  eat  \ 
celle  dea  habitans  do  la  villo  camnie  vingt- 
cinq  1l  ud,  toutes  ehoscs  cgales."  —  Sal- 
otTBs,  Det  Errevra  et  dtt  Pr^ugii,  p.  374. 


All  Herenet  finoided  on  Scripture. 
"  Il.n'j  eut  jamais  aucucc  heresie  pour  si 
profane  qu'iiUe  fQt,  qui  ne  ee  soit  appuy^e 
sur  des  paroles  formelloa  de  I'EscriCure 
aaincte.  C'e«t  nn  pays  de  conqueetc  que 
la  Bible  ;  une  forcat  oavaleuient  auverte 
aux  laiTona  ct  nux  buscberone ;  une  prerie 
eomme  aox  faui'lieura  pour  y  trouver  de 
I'herbe,  auz  cicoignes  pour  j  trouvcr  des 
serpens,  ct  aux  utica  pour  y  tnmver  des 
chardons."  —  Gakasee,  Doctrine  Carietue, 
p.  184. 

Utdielieeert  of  hii  Age. 
"  A  voia  les  deportemeiiB  de  nos  nou  veaux 
dogmatisans,  et  entendre  leurs  discours,  il 
est  certain  qu'ils  ne  sont  pas  heretiques,  & 
lout  le  mains  ne  sont-ils  uy  IIagnenol«  ny 
LutberieuB ;  i^ar  lis  Tont  qucli^uesfois  iL  la 
Mesaequandilss'ensouvicnnenl.;  quelquea- 
fbis  Us  se  confcsscnt,  Dieu  E^ait 
quelquesfois  ils  frequeiitcnt  les  Rvligii 


pour  Icur  demander  ii  I'oreille  s'ils  crojent 
en  Dieu;  ill  entendent  quelquesfois  les 
predications  pour  les  traduire  en  riace,  lors 
qu'ils  sont  eachauffex  de  lin ;  lis  diiient  mal 
dea  Huguenots,  et  soustiennent  qu'il  ne 
leur  faut  parler  que  par  la  bouche  des  ca- 
nons :  ils  les  estiment  dea  bi^ates,  el  je  croy 
qu'ils  ne  s'abusent  )Hiiiit." — Gasassb,  Doe- 
trine  Curievie,  p,  215. 


BerU-eom. 
"  l{B^T-c(>8^  whoso  payeth  as  worldlings 

would  have. 
So  mueh  for  an  acre,  must  live  like  a  slave; 
Rent-corn  to  be  paid  for  a  rens'nable  rent 
At  reaa'iialile  prices,  ia  not  to  lament." 
TcBSBB,  Oood  HmbandJij  Leuaia. 


Huabandly  Fare. 
"  Now  leeka  are  in  season,  for  pottage  full 

good, 
Andsparetb  the  milch  cow,  andpurgethllie 

These  having  with  peaaon  for  pottage  in 

Thou  sparest  both  oatmeal  and  bread  to  be 


io  uucli  a  good  housewife  dotU 


"Tho'n 

That  such  as  do  labour  have  husbandly  fare; 
Yet  feed  them  and  cram  them  till  purse  do 

lack  cliink. 
No     spoon  meat    no    belly  full,    labourers 

think." 

TuasEK,  March')  Iliuliandrj/. 


CItaracter  of  the  Irish  w  Spain. 
"  El  jtuto  M  repare,  en  (pie  aumpa  Ion  Ir- 
latideir4  ei  genie  mvt)  CabyUea,  g  de  no  da- 
nadas  caOmnbrea,  ton  muchoi  lot  que  han 
eenido  &  Eapaha,  n'n  que  en  tanto  mmero  te 
hatle  HiK?  que  ne  aya  nplicada  d  las  artet,  o  ol 
ti-ahajo  de  la  labraa^a,  ni'  d  otrti  alguna  oeu- 
potion,  mas  qar  &  mendigar;   siendograva- 
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men  y  cargo  de  la  Republica.  Juttissimo  es 
amparar  d  lot  que  por  causa  de  la  Fe  han 
dexado  w  patria;  pero  tambien  lo  e«,  qtie 
ettoi  Me  apUguen  d  exercer  en  Espana  la$ 
mismas  arte*  y  oficios  que  tenian  en  su  Herra, 
siendo  impossible  que  en  tanto  numero  de 
gentejuessen  todos  nobles  y  holgazaneSf  como 
lo  quieren  ser  acd^ — Nayasrbtb,  Conser- 
vacion  de  Monarquias,  disc.  7,  p.  57. 

Listeners  scarce  in  France. 

It  b  no  rare  thing  to  be  a  good  listener  in 
England,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  so  in 
France  when  Bbissot  began  his  endeavours 
to  republicanize  the  French  nation.  De- 
scribing the  character  of  Franklin,  he  says : 
*^  Franklin  cut  du  ghue ;  mais  il  eut  des 
vertus,  mais  il  Hoit  simple,  bon,  modeste  SW' 
tout.  Ak,  quel  talent  peut  se  passer  de  mo- 
destief  II  rCavoU  pas  cette  orgueilleuse 
dprete  dans  la  dispute  qui  repousse  dSdai' 
gneusement  toutes  les  idSes  desautres ;  U  icou- 
toit.  n  Scouioit,  entendez'vous,  lecteurf  Et 
pourquoi  ne  turns  a-t'il  pas  laissi  quelques 
idSes  sur  I  *ttrt  d^icouter  f" — Nouveau  Voyage 
dans  les  Etats-Unis,  torn.  1,  p.  331. 


Cows^  Disease  in  the  Tail. 

Cows  are  liable  to  a  disease  which  in  the 
North  of  England  is  called  the  worm  in  the 
tail,  wherefore  I  have  never  heard ;  and  the 
cause  of  the  disease  is  now  considered  as 
inexplicable  as  the  cure.  The  animal  is 
observed  not  to  feed ;  the  teeth  are  found 
very  loose ;  and  in  some  part  of  the  tail,  for 
the  length  of  three  or  four  inches,  the  bone 
seems  to  be  softened  and  becomes  as  flexible 
as  flesh.  When  this  is  ascertained,  a  circu- 
lar incision  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
softened  part,  through  all  the  integuments, 
quite  down  to  the  place  of  the  bone,  and 
sometimes  a  longitudinal  one,  the  whole 
length  of  the  softened  part ;  tar  and  salt 
are  put  into  the  wound,  which  is  then  ban- 
daged up ;  in  a  few  days  the  teeth  become 
fast,  the  animal  takes  to  its  food  again,  and 


when  the  bandage  is  removed  the  tail  is  as 
bony  as  ever.  The  friend  by  whom  I  was 
informed  of  this  singular  fact,  tells  me  that 
he  has  never  seen  it  noticed  in  any  book  of 
Natural  History  or  Physiology.  Tet  both 
the  disease  and  the  mode  of  cure  have  been 
known  from  time  immemorial  in  England, 
for  they  are  thus  noticed  by  Tussek,  in  his 
January's  Husbandry : 

'^  Poor  bullock  with  browsing  and  naughtily 

fed. 
Scarce  feedeth,  her  teeth  be  sq  loose  in  her 

head; 
Then  slice  ye  the  tail  where  ye  feel  it  so 

soft, 
With  soot  and  with  garlic  bound  to  it 

aloft.** 


^«^««WW«/SAM^^««M<«AMAAM^ 


Tusser^s  Advice. 


^^  Make  Money  thy  drudge,  for  to  follow  thy 

work; 
Make  Wisdom  comptroller,  and  Order  thy 

clerk; 
Provision  cater,  and  Skill  to  be  cook ; 
Make  steward  of  all,  pen,  ink,  and  thy 

book. 

**  Make  hunger  thy  sauce,  as  a  med'cine  for 

health. 
Make  thirst  to  be  butler,  as  physic  for 

wealth; 
Make  eye  to  be  usher,  good  usage  to  have ; 
Make  bolt  to  be  porter,  to  keep  out  a  knave. 

*'  Make  husbandry  bailiff,  abroad  to  pro- 
vide ; 

Make  huswifery  daily,  at  home  for  to  guide ; 

Make  coffer,  fast  locked,  thy  treasure  to 
keep; 

Make  house  to  be  suer,  the  safer  to  sleep. 

**  Make  bandog  thy  scoutwatch,  to  bark  at 

a  thief; 
Make  courage  for  life,  to  be  ci^itain  chief; 
Make  trap-door  thy  bulwark,  make  bell  to 

begin. 
Make  gunstone  and  arrow  shew  who  is 

within***  TussBB,  p.  xzir. 
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Cora  Harvest  divided. 
"  Com  Hnrveet,  c<iUBll]r  dividiMl  iiilo  len 

(ne  part  cast  forth,  for  rent  due  ouf  of 

One  other  part,  for  seed  to  sow  ihj  land. 
Another  part,  leave  parson  fur  bis  titbe. 
AnoLher  port,  for  hwvwt  siokle  luiil  acytbe. 
One  psrt,  for  plough -wriglit,  i^art-wrigbt, 

knacker,  and  smith. 
One  part,  to  uphold  thy  teams  that  draw 

thereirith. 
One  part,  for  servitnt,  and  workmen's  wagea, 

Onepart  tike«iie,forfi!l-belIy,  dayby  day. 
One  part  thy  wife,  for  needful  things,  doth 


"  Who  minds  to  quote 
Upon  this  note. 

May  easily  find  enough 
What  charge  and  pain, 
To  little  gain, 

Doth  follow  toiling  plough. 

"  Yet  farmer  may 

Thank  God  and  say, 

For  yearly  such  good  hap. 
Well  fare  the  plough. 
Thai 


To  stop  I 


LiUratart  effeminating  the  Germrau  and 
English. 

"At  jam  in  GermaniS  omnia  propalantur 
et  divulganlur ;  unde  factum  est  inibi,  ut 
quUibet  sibi  nova  biblla  oudat,  Imperium 
in  ruinam  abeat,  et  luxu  omnia  diffluant. 
Nin  etiam  metua  ex  Catholicis  fielgas  in 
armis  detiniusset,  tam  e&tEininati  hodle  es- 
eent  quJim  aunt  Germani :  idem  et  accideret 
Anglis;   ut  speraadum  eit,  illos,  nl  bello 

onincs,  {loslquarn  mollcf^  iuibclles 


deemed  U 


cordes  facti  fuerint,— tan  toque  magia  quM 
hxreais  illorum,  libcrum  arbitriuiu  nogana, 
omni  rationi  politics  repugnet."  —  Cahpa- 
KB1J.A,  De  Monorchia  Hispanic^,  p.  273. 


Size  of  Farms. 
Epeaking,  a  farm  may  I 
large  if  it  be  beyond  the  power 
of  one  man  to  attend  to  the  whole  of  it 
details,  A  middle  man  cuts  off  the  sjm 
pnthy  and  connection  between  the  labourer 
and  the  maater :  and  where  a  master  and  an 
overseer  are  both  required,  one  is  engross- 
ing what  might  lulficc  for  giving  indepen- 
dent employment  to  two.  This  however 
should  not  be  insisted  on  too  strii'tly  ;  be- 
cause afew  large  fanners  give  rexpeclabilily 
to  the  profession,  form  a  link  between  the 
proprietors  and  occupiers,  and  keep  open 
tlie  chancea  of  learning  and  introducing  far- 
ther improvements. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  farm  ought  not  to 
be  less  than  will  keep  a  man  in  full  employ- 
ment ;  for  he  who  pursues  two  professions, 
seldom  does  either  well.  But  so  much  de- 
pends upon  eircumstances,  that  on  good 
land  a  rent  of  X200  might  be  paid  without 
employing  half  a  man's  time;  and  on  a  poor 
graiis  farm,  two  thousand  acres,  and  £1000 
rent,  miglit  not  give  too  much  employment. 


Corn  Laws. 

Jn    equilable    compemation,   the   grouier 
most  be  protected  agaiaa  imparl  when  co 
plentiful. 

Against  this  the  Political  Economist 
reasons  tlius.  Mlicn  a  tax  la  laid  on  foreign 
com,  it  is  paid  by  all,  bat  the  profit  is  ex- 
clusively reaped  by  the  landed  interest- 
When  a  bounty  b  paid  on  foreign  imported 
corn  (aa  in  1801)  it  is  paid  equally  by  all 
who  want  the  commodity,  and  nut  by  tlii! 
loaded  iiil«reat  more  than  by  olJiers,  though 
they  alone  hnd  reaped  advantage  by  the 
duly.  Where  then  is  the  equitable  com- 
pensation P 
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The  fallacjliere  lies  in  supposing  that 
the  landed  interest  alone  reaps  the  benefit. 
When  a  tax  is  liud  on  foreign  com,  or  even 
a  bomitj  paid  on  exportation,  the  steady 
appUoatkA  of  Capital  to  Agricultnre  is  en- 
couraged, and  that  application  improves  the 
land  already  cultivated  and  brings  more 
into  culture.  Hie  high  prices  from  1795 
to  the  end  of  the  war  produced  about  2000 
IndosoreActs.  (At  250  acres  each,  500,000 
acres  reclaimed  from  waste  land,  or  laid  into 
severalty.)  The  tax  on  foreign  com  there- 
fore, and  the  bounty  on  exportation,  pro- 
duce more  com,  increase  the  agricultural 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  benefit  all 
other  classes,  not  by  that  prosperity  alone 
(though  without  it  no  other  class  can  be 
prosperous),  but  by  keeping  provisions  at 
a  steady  price,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all 
blessings  to  all,  especially  in  a  manufactur- 
ing nation.  At  present,  riot  and  insurrec- 
tion are  but  just  avoided,  and  continually 
threatened.  And  the  discouragement  of 
agriculture  during  the  last  four  or  five 
years,^  has  already  diminished  the  state  of 
tillage  by  more  than  all  the  seed  com  of 
the  next  year ;  four  bushels  mimu  per  acre 
is  tihe  worsened  estimate. 


^k^^k^^^^h^^^^^MAMMAMA 


IrrigaiUm — when  introduced^ 

Thb  system  of  watering  meadows  was 
said  soon  after  the  Restoration  to  have 
"  become  one  of  the  most  universal  and  ad- 
vantageous improvements  in  England  within 
few  years.**  One  of  the  objections  to  it  at 
that  time  was,  that  as  farmers  "  frt>m  a 
greedy  and  covetous  principle  suffered  the 
grass  to  stand  so  long  on  the  watered  mea- 
dows,** it  became  ^^  much  4iBColoured,  and 
grew  haumy^  and  neither  so  toothsome  nor 
wholesome  as  that  on  unwatered  meadows; 
which  brought  an  ill  name  on  the  hay.** — 
Myttery  of  Hu$ha$idry^  p.  17. 


■  This,  from  its  place  in  the  MSB.,  appears 
to  have  been  written  hi  1828.    Ed. 


Wool  coarsened  by  rich  Pasture. 

A  STATEMENT  which  coutradicts  this  con- 
clusion occurs  in  Cabew*s  Survey  of  Corn- 
wall :  there  it  is  said :  ^'  What  time  the  shire, 
for  want  of  good  manurance,  lay  waste  and 
open,  the  sheep  had  generally  little  bodies, 
and  coarse  fleeces,  so  as  their  wool  bare  no 
better  name  than  of  Cornish  hair,  and  for 
such  hath  (frt>m  all  auncienty)  been  trans- 
ported without  paying  custom.  But  since 
the  grounds  b^an  to  receive  indosure  and 
dressing  for  tillage,  the  nature  of  the  soil 
hath  altered  to  a  better  grain,  and  yieldeth 
nourishment  in  greater  abundance  and 
goodness  to  the  beasts  that  pasture  there- 
upon: so  as  by  this  means  (and  let  not 
the  owners*  commendable  industry  turn  to 
their  surchargious  prejudice,  lest  too  soon 
they  grow  weary  of  well  doing)  Cornish 
sheep  come  but  little  behind  the  eastern 
flocks  for  bigness  of  mould,  fineness  of 
wool,  often  breeding,  speedy  fatting,  and 
price  of  sale ;  and  in  my  concdit,  equal  if 
not  exceed  them,  in  sweetness  of  taste,  and 
fr'eedom  fr^m  rottenness  and  such  other 
contagions.**— Fol.  23,  edition  of  1769. 

It  must  be  suspected  that  there  had  been 
a  gradual  change  of  breed  of  which  Carew 
was  not  aware,  and  which  his  countrjrmen 
kept  as  secret  as  they  could,  that  they  might 
escape  the  tax  on  exportation.  It  appears 
by  his  farther  account  that  there  were  three 
breeds  in  Cornwall :  **  Most  of  the  Cornish 
sheep,**  he  says,  *^have  no  horns,  whose 
wool  is  finer  in  quality,  as  that  of  the 
homed  more  in  quantity;  yet  in  some 
places  of  the  county  there  are  that  carry 
four  horns.** 


M^AAAMM^AMMM^MMMAMAA 


*  Perhaps  havmy^  i.  e.  stalky. 


Church  Leases. 

A  church  lease  eomtams  notimit  thai  temp* 
tation  to  sluggishness  resuUingJrom  very  low 
rents,  which  a  tenant  suspects  may  be  raised 
upon  him  if  he  improves  the  appearance  of 
ike  farm. 

It  has  been  observed  that  with  regard 


■jto 
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Ut  Churcli  lands  now,  whatever  it  maj  far- 
merl;have  been,  this  is  Dot  suspicion,  but 
a  knowledge  or  calculation.  At  every  seven 
years'  end,  on  agent  values,  and  the  fine  for 
renewal  is  exactJj  iji  proportion  to  the  im- 
provement in  value,  whether  that  improve- 
ment has  been  produced  b/  marlcct  or  cul- 
tivation. When  short  leases  are  granted 
b;  lay  proprietors,  thcj  keep  in  repair,  and 
generally  contribute  to  apj  great  improve- 
loent,  as  drains,  &o,  Cburch  proprietors 
never  do  either. 

In  reply  Ut  lliis  it  is  admitted  that 
Charch  property  increases  in  value  to  the 
Church,  as  it  improves ;  but  this  is  magiio 
ialeroallo,  and  little  touches  the  improver, 
who  is  sure  of  enjoying  his  improvements 
for  one-aod-twenty  years  if  he  pleases,  and 
who  cannot  be  injured  by  eomprouuBe,  at 
his  own  pleasnre,  every  seven  years, — when 
he  pays  half  a  year's  purchase  for  seven 
years  future,  at  the  end  of  fourteen.  Thus 
he  possesses  half  the  value  of  the  freehold. 
Bepairs  are  of  course  token  into  account  in 
the  septennial  fine,  lor  the  Church  lessee 
most  not  be  conndered  as  a  tenant  at  will. 


Kittens,  hoju  kept  clean. 
A  PBlEND  has  noticed  lo  mc  a  remarkable 
&ct,  which  I  do  not  remember  anywhere 
to  have  read  of,  though  it  must  hare  been 
popularly  known  ever  since  the  cat  has 
been  domesticated.  Kittens  have  no  evaca- 
ttion  whatever,  till  they  are  old  enough  to 
run  about ;  nature  having  thus  provided 
for  ulennliness,  in  a  case  where  it  is  neces- 
sary, and  could  in  do  other  way  be  pre- 
served.  Farther  observations  may  be  ex- 
pected to  shew  that  the  same  provision  is 
extended  to  all  creatures  the  young  of 
which  arc  incapable  of  locomotion,  if  this 
excretion  wm  oSensive,  and  if  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  dam  to  keep  them  and 
their  beda  clean. 


.^ 


"  Omnis  taiiem  karaii  eum  ad  alHeit- 
vmm  ddapta  eit,  per  lapieiOem  propAelam 
fqnalet  in  ItaliS/iieruat  Thomai,  Dotninicui, 
Scotia  el  aliij  in  eeritatUi  viam  reducitur. 
Habejit  enim  harcKt  periodum  tuam  ad  mo- 
dun  Rentmpvblicarwn,  qua  a  regibv*  in 
tyraanidem,  a  tyraimide  rn  llatum  oplima- 
(ium,  et  inde  in  otiganhiam,  atipie  tandem  in 
demociiitiam,  et  in  fine  ntrsaa  in  ttatant  re- 
gimn,  aut  etiam  tyrannieum,  eircuntagiuitHr 
ac  repolpuntur." — CAjirAii&Li.i,  De  Mo- 
narchic Hispanic^,  p.  274. 


Uiuveriities  decried, 
"  Whbnbvbh,"  says  Cabte  (Introduction 
to  the  Life  of  Onoond,  p.  xxxviii),  "  a  set 
of  proud  fellows  that  will  suSer  nobody  to 
know  more,  or  think  otherwise,  than  them- 
selves ;  or  of  young  and  vain  ones,  tlial 
fancy  themselves  to  be  finely  accomplished, 
because  they  have  learned  to  chatter  a 
foreign  language,  and  have  seen  some  fine 
building  abroad  in  countries  with  regard 
t«  the  commerce,  laws,  police,  and  consti- 
tution whereof  they  perhaps  never  asked  a 
question,  nor  made  an  observation ;  shall 
so  far  prevail,  as  to  put  an  University  edu- 
cation out  of  ccuntensnce,  and  cause  it  to 
be  generally  disused  ^  their  lay  posterity 
will  probably  owe  it  to  tbcm,  that  they  arc 
necessitated  to  be  as  illiterate,  and  withal 
full  as  insignificant,  as  any  of  their  ancea- 


Moun^o}/  IR  Ireland. 
Lord  Mntiimav's  artny,  says  Sib  John 
Davies,  "did  consist  of  such  good  men 
of  war,  and  of  such  numbers,  being  well 
nij^h  20,000  by  the  poll,  and  was  so  roy- 
ally supplied  and  paid,  anil  continued  in 
full  strength  so  long  a  time,  as  that  it  brake 
and  absolutely  subdued  all  Ihe  lords  and 
chiefWns  of  the  Irishrj,  and  degenerate  or 
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rebellioiu  Eagliifa.  Wbereupon  the  miilti' 
tode,  who  ever  loved  Ui  be  followers  of 
racb  an  could  msater  and  defend  them,  ad- 
iniring  the  power  of  the  crown  of  England, 
being  brayed,  u  it  were,  in  a  mortar,  with 
the  cword,  famine  and  peitileuce  altogether, 
submitted  thenuelvee  to  the  English  go- 
venunent,  received  the  law«and  niagiitrates, 
and  moat  gladly  embraced  the  king's  pArdon 
and  peace  in  all  parts  of  the  realm,  with 
denxKUtntJOD  of  joj  and  comfort,  which 
made  indeed  an  entire,  perfect  and  final 
conquest  of  Ireland.  And  though  upon  the 
Gnithing  of  the  war,  this  great  armj  was 
reduced  to  leu  numbers,  jet  hath  his  ma- 
jeatj  in  his  wisdom  thought  it  fit  still  to 
maintwn  such  competent  forces  here,  as  the 
Law  maj  make  her  progress  and  circuit 
about  the  realm,  nnder  the  protection  of 
the  Sword  (as  Virgo  the  figure  of  Justice 
is  hj  Leo  in  the  Zodiack),  until  the  peojile 
have  perfectly  learned  the  leuon  of  obedi- 
ence, and  the  conquest  be  established  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men." — F.53. 

Prt^eey  of  ib  eompUlt  Conquett  —  a  tittle 
before  Doonuday. 
"  Tax  conquest  at  this  time  doth  perhaps 
fhlfill  that  prophecy  wherein  the  four  great 
rrof^eta  of  Ireland  do  concur,  as  it  is  re- 
corded by  GiralduE  Canbrensb,  to  this 
eflect :  That  after  the  first  invasion  of  the 
English,  they  should  spend  many  ages  in 
erebru  m^ietiina,  loT^oque  eerlamine  el 
nuiUU  cadtbHM.  And  that  Omna  ftri  Anr 
gtici  ab  Hihertda  titrbiJnmbir ;  nxhiUmtiitii* 
orierOalia  ntariA'ma  temper  oblinelmnt.  Std 
vix  paald  ante  diem  Jadidi,ple7iam  Angtomm 
poptio  vieloriam  compromittunt,  Iiuvia  Hi- 
benuca  de  tnari  tuque  ad  mare  de  tola  mi' 
aeA  et  iacailellata" — Sia  Jokn  Davies,  p. 
65. 


"  Cota  e*  maraeiBoia  lo  que  le  experi- 
Btenta  coda  dia,  que  ji  et  cordero  manta  leehe 
de  eabra,  te  aale  la  lata  atpera  y  lafraftiUs, 


y  of  revet,  ti  al  adnito  crian  eon  leclu  dt 
ovejat,  te  le  abtanda  el  pelo." — Yepbi,  Cortf 
nica  Oeneral  de  S.  Benito,  —  Valladolid, 
1621,  tom.  7,  foL  134. 

BoucHET,  in  like  manner  says,  "on  voit 
let  aigneaux  nourrit  de  tatci  de  eievre  avoir 
la  laine  pbu  rude  que  eeax  qui  tout  alaicltx 
d'vne  Itr^ni,  md  old  le  ooU  vtm  moL' — 


d'une  breUt,  qtd 
Sereet,  liv.S, 


Old  le  poU  ptm  i 

24,  p.  ai9. 


Both  the graveBeoedictJne  and  thewhim- 
sical  Sieur  de  Brocourt  deduce  the  same 
conclusion  from  the  assumed  fact;  and  be- 
cause disease  may  be  communicated  in  the 
nurse's  milk,  argue  that  the  moral  as  well 
as  the  physical  nature  is  affected  by  it. 
fioccHBT  says  that  dogs,  if  suckled  by  a 
wolf,  become  ferocious ;  and  that  lions,  when 
fed  with  milk  either  of  the  cow  or  the 
goat,  become  tame  (p.  518) ;  and  that  let 
eifant  nourrit  par  une  chevre  tont  habHet 
et  tegert ;  I'ilt  tout  alaictez  (/'une  brebit,  ill 
teroni  plu*  moUett,  deliealt  et  dtxdllett  qne  let 
auhtt;  et  cevx  qui  toat  novrrif  de  laUt  dt 
vache,  teroni  ptat  fortt  que  let  wu  el  tee 
autret  (p.  53G).  And  Tspbs,  after  relating 
the  effects  which,  according  to  him,  are 
produced  upon  lambs  and  kids  by  having 
foster-mother*  of  a  difi'erent  kind,  says, 
Puet  no  tiene  menot  fuerza  la  leehe  de  lot 
ama*  en  lot  ranoi,  g  te  ve  de  ordinario,  que 
quel  han  tido  tat  iselinacionet  y  eottitmhTet 
de  lot  amat  que  erian,  etia*  conterva*  tieinpre 
lot  eriBturat  d  juien  dieron  etpecbo. 

Cahpakklla,  in  his  curious  directions  for 
providing  the  UniversalUonarchy  of  Spain 
with  a  proper  heir,  advises  thus:  "FUio  re- 
cent nolo  generota  mulier  admrnenda  eti, 
qua  mammat  iUi  del ;  rmo  eliam  taptrta,  et 
virago  aliqua  ;  nam  moret  una  cum  mdricit 
laeU  itidnbimlur."  —  De  HonarchiA  Hispa- 
nici,  cap.  9. 


Mns.RADcum  "everywhere  met  gush- 
ing springs ;"  but  her  whole  descriptioo 
of  the  ascent  nnut  bave  been  worked  up 
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from  recollecLion,  and  miglit  have  liecn 
e  filly  introduced  in  onu  at  her  ro- 
icei  dian  in  the  relation  of  on  actual 

Sometimes,"  she  sajs,  "  vre  looked  into 
trcnendoua  chasms,  irbcre  the  torrent, 
heard  roaring  long  before  it  was  eeen.  bud 
worlted  itself  a  deep  channel,  and  fell  froin 
ledge  to  ledge,  foaming  and  shining  amidst 
the  dark  rock.  These  Btreoma  ore  sublime 
from  iLe  length  and  precipitancy  of  their 
course,  which,  hurrying  the  sight  with  them 
into  the  abyss,  nets  ta  it  were  in  ityinpathy 
upon  the  nervcH,  and  to  save  ourselves  from 
fbllowiog,  we  recoil  from  the  view  with  in- 
voluntary horror.  Ofsui'h  however  we  saw 
only  two,  and  those  by  some  departure 
from  the  usual  course  up  the  mountain." — 
It  must  have  been  by  a  wide  departure, 
and  by  a  course  which  no  person  since  ha* 
been  bo  fortunate  us  to  discover, 

"  AsorT  a  mile  from  the  summit,"  eays 
Mks.  Radcliffe,  "  the  way  was  indeed 
drcodiUlly  sublime,  lying,  for  nearly  bulf  a 
mile,  along  the  ledge  of  a  precipice,  that 
passed  with  a  swill  descent,  for  probably 
near  a  mile.  Into  n  glen  within  the  heart  of 
Skiddaw ;  and  not  a  bush  or  a  hillock  in- 
tcrrupl«d  its  vast  length,  or  by  offering  a 
midway  check  in  the  descent,  diminished 
the  few  it  inspired.  The  ridgy  bteeps  of 
Saddleback  formed  the  opposite  boundary 
of  the  glen,  and  thoi[gh  really  at  a  eon- 
aiderable  distance,  had,  from  the  height  of 

0  mountains,  such  an  appearance  of 
nearness,  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  we 
could  spring  to  its  side.  How  much  too 
did  simplicity  increase  the  sublime  of  this 
'  1  which  nothing  but  mountain, 
heath,  nndsky,  appeared,  But  our  situation 

o  critical,  or  too  unusual,  to  permit 
the  just  impressions  of  such  sublimity.  The 
D  closely  above  the  precipice  as 
rcely  to  stlow  a  ledge  wide  enough  for  a 
single  horse.  We  followed  the  fjuide  in 
silence,  and  till  we  regained  the  more  open 
wild,  had  no  leisure  for  ejiclnmation." 

nuthores"  dt-scrilies  what  ialilc- 


rolly  the  easiest  |>Brt  of  the  whole  ascent,  n 
part  where  there  is  neither  precipice  nor 
danger,  nor  appearance  of  danger.  Pre- 
sently she  makes  the  Solway  fifty  miles 
distant,  and  tells  us  that  she  "  spanned  the 
narrowest  part  of  England,  looking  from 
the  Irish  Cia&nel  on  one  side,  to  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  on  the  other,  which  latter  was, 
however,  so  far  off  as  to  be  discernible  only 
like  a  mist!" 

"  —  Under  the  lea  of  an  heapcd-up  pile 
of  slates,  formed  by  the  customary  contri- 
bution of  one  by  every  visitor,  we  found  on 
old  man  sheltered,  whom  we  look  to  be  a 
shepherd,  but  oftcrwurils  learned  he  was  a 
farmer,  and,  as  people  in  this  neighbour- 
houl  say,  a  slates'tnan,  tbat  is,  had  land  of 
bis  own.  lie  was  a  native  and  still  an  in- 
habitant of  an  adjoining  vale ;  but  so  labo- 
rious is  the  enterprize  reckoned,  that  lliougb 
he  hod  passed  hii  life  within  view  of  tlie 
mountain,  this  was  his  first  aaccDt." 

It  is  possible  that  Mrs.  Radcliffe'a  guide 
might  have  thought  it  became  him  to  sec 
the  German  Ocean,  if  ahe  expected  to 
see  it  1  and  for  the  some  reason  he  might 
have  seen  the  Isle  of  Wight  also,  if  it  had 
been  asked  for.  But  the  notion  that  the 
ascent  of  Skiddnw  is  esteemed  by  the  people 
of  the  country  a  laborious  enterprize,  must 
have  been  her  own ;  and  her  account  of  the 
torrents  and  the  precipices  is  »3  purely 
fictitious  as  anything  in  the  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho.  Yet  I  have  little  doubt  that  she 
imposed  upon  herself,  by  magnifying  every- 
Ihiug  through  the  mists  of  uiemory. 


Brcaifast  abolished  in  Hidinihed'i  ilat/§. 
"  lI-EBBToroBE  there  balh  been  much 
more  time  spent  in  eating  and  drinking 
than  commonly  is  in  ihese  days ;  for  whereas 
of  old  we  had  breakfasts  in  the  forenoon, 
beverages  or  nuntions  af\er  dinner,  and 
thereto  roar  suppers  generally  when  it  was 
time  lo  go  to  bed, — now  these  odd  repasts, 
thanked  be  ^0(1,  ore  very  well  left,  and 
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each  one  in  manner  (except  here  and  there 
some  joung  hungry  stomach  that  cannot 
fast  till  dinner  time)  contenteth  himself 
with  dinner  and  supper  only." — Harrison 
in  HoLiNSHED,  vol.  1,  p.  287. 


^^^/^M«w^MA/M^^^«^«ww^^^ 


Excursive  Readers. 


"  The  analogy  between  body  and  mind," 
says  BoswEix,  when  speaking  of  Johnson*s 
excursive  reading,  **  is  very  general ;  and 
the  parallel  will  hold  as  to  their  food,  as 
well  as  any  other  particular.  The  flesh  of 
animals  who  feed  excursively  is  allowed  to 
have  a  higher  flavour  than  that  of  those 
who  are  cooped  up.  May  there  not  be  the 
same  difference  between  men  who  read  as 
their  taste  prompts,  and  men  who  are  con- 
fined in  cells  and  colleges  to  stated  tasks  ?" 
— Croker'i  Boswell,  vol.  1,  p.  28. 


j^^^v^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Thames  Water, 


Those  persons  who  ascribe  the  superi- 
ority of  the  London  porter  over  that  which 
is  brewed  in  aay  other  part  of  the  kingdom, 
to  the  Thames  water,  have  not  perhaps 
asked  themselves  what  occasions  this  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  of  the  water. 

The  fact  however  was  known,  and  applied 
as  far  as  it  could  be,  in  former  times. 
"  Our  brewers,"  says  Harrison,  "  observe 
very  diligently  the  nature  of  the  water 
which  they  daily  occupy,  and  soil  through 
which  it  passeth ;  for  all  waters  are  not  of 
like  goodness,  and  the  fattest  standing 
water  is  always  the  best.  For  although 
the  waters  that  run  by  chalk  or  cledgy 
soils  be  good,  and  next  imto  the  Thames 
water  (which  is  most  excellent),  yet  the 
water  that  standeth  in  either  of  these  is  the 
best  for  us  that  dwell  in  the  country,  as 
whereon  the  sun  lieth  longest,  and  fattest 
fish  is  bred." — Houhshed,  vol.  1,  p.  286. 


Metheglin  and  Mead, 

*'  The  Welsh,"  says  Harrison,  "  make  no 
less  account  of  metheglin  (and  not  without 
cause  if  it  be  well  handled)  than  the  Greeks 
did  of  their  ambrosia  or  nectar,  which  for 
the  pleasantness  thereof,  was  supposed  to 
be  such  as  the  gods  themselves  did  delight 
in.  There  is  a  kind  of  swish-swash  made 
also  in  Essex  and  divers  other  places,  with 
honeycombs  and  water,  which  the  homely 
country  wives,  putting  some  pepper  and  a 
little  other  spice  among,  call  mead;  very 
good  in  mine  opinion  for  such  as  love  to  be 
loose-bodied  at  large,  or  a  little  eased  of  the 
cough ;  otherwise  it  differeth  so  much  from 
the  true  metheglin,  as  chalk  from  cheese. 
Truly  it  is  nothing  else  but  the  washing  of 
the  combs  when  the  honey  is  wrung  out ; 
and  one  of  the  best  things  that  I  know  be- 
longing thereto  is,  that  they  spend  but  little 
labour  and  less  cost  in  making  of  the  same, 
and  therefore  no  great  loss  if  it  were  never 
occupied." — Holinshed,  vol.  1,  p.  286. 


Effect  of  the  Discovery  of  America^  through 
the  Wealth  that  it  inirodticcd. 

^^  Vere  affirmare  possumus,  mundum 
novum  quodammodo  perdidisse  mundum 
veterem  :  nam  mentibus  nostris  avaritiam 
insevit,  et  mutuum  amorem  inter  homines 
extinxit.  Quilibet  enim  solo  auri  amore 
flagrat ;  hinc  facti  sunt  fraudulenti,  fidem- 
que  ssepe  pretio  vendiderunt  et  revendide- 
runt,  videntes  pecuniam  passim  pnevalere 
et  in  admiratione  haberi ;  et  scientias  sa- 
crasque  conciones  nummis  postposuerunt, 
agriculturseque  cum  cseteris  artibus  vale- 
dixerunt,  mancipantes  seipsos  fertilitati  pe- 
cuniae et  divitum  domibus.  Produxit  pari- 
ter  magnam  insequalitatem  inter  homines, 
reddens  illos  aut  nimis  divites,  unde  in- 
solentia,  vel  nimis  pauperes,  unde  invidia, 
latrocinia  et  aggressiones.  Hinc  pretia 
frumenti,  vini,  carnium,  olei,  et  vestimen- 
torum,  supra  modum  adaucta  sunt,  quia 
nemo  illarum  rerum  mercaturam  exercet, 
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unde  penuria.  Et  pccuniic  interim  cxpeii' 
duntur;  udeo  ut  inopcs,  lutilis  (rxpcnsis 
lumil  sufficientct,  in  territulcm  scprECtpi- 
tant,  vel  etiam  prafugiunt  atiquo  latrocinn- 
tiim  aut  mililntum,  inipulM  psnperUU,  non 
amnrc  r^is  nut  religionis ;  si^pcquc  etiun 
ugns  deserunt.  But  coinmutaDt ;  nee  dant 
openun  Uberia  per  Ic^tima  mitrinionia, 
cilm  tributa  exolvere  De<(uennt ;  aut  vcni 
flQinem  movent  Inpidetn,  ut  in  ciBUobia  pro 
monachiB  aut  concionatoribui  recipiantur.' 
—  Camfakkllii,  De  Monorchia  Hitpaniea, 
cap.  IS,  p.  113-4. 


Change  in  Ike  MirmgeatTit  of  EiUOt* 
q/ler  Wat  Tyler. 

"  This  Lord  continued  the  practice  ofhia 
aneMtors  in  farmiiig  hJB  own  demesnes,  and 
stocking  them  with  hia  own  cattle,  aer- 
vanti,  Sus.  under  o»eraigbt  of  i«eve»,  who 
were  cliosen  at  the  Ualimot  Court  of  the 
manor,  and  were  bound  to  the  collection 
of  the  lord's  rents,  by  Ilic  tenure  uf  their 
copjholda,  till  the  eighth  of  Richard  II. ; 
when,  chiefly  through  the  insurrection  of 
Wat  Tyler,  nnd  generally  of  all  the  Com- 
mons of  the  land,  be  began  to  tack  other 
men's  cattle  in  his  grounds,  by  the  week, 
month,  or  quarter,  and  to  all  his  meadow- 
grounds  by  the  acre ;  and  *o  this  land  con- 
tinued, part  let  out  and  joysted  for  the 
rest  of  that  King's  reign,  and  after  in  the 
lime  of  Henry  IV.  let  out  by  the  year, 
Still  more  and  more  by  the  acre,  as  he 
found  chapmen  and  price  to  his  liking ;  and 
sn  left  hia  estate,  3   Ilcnry   V.,  when  he 

"  But  in  the  next  reign  his  nephew  and 
heir  male,  the  Lord  James,  in  the  times  of 
Henry  VL  and  Edward  IV.,  as  did  all  ihe 
other  great  lords  and  lords  of  manors 
through  the  whole  kingdom,  and  after  to 
this  day,  did  let  out  their  monor-bouEcs 
and  demesne  lands,  sometime*  at  rack- 
rents,  improved  rents,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  times,  nnd  Konictinics  at 
smaller  reuls,  taking  B  6ne  of  their  tenants. 


BS  they  agreed,  which  is  the  general 
of  husbandry  in  this  present  day.  Tlie 
plague  and  trouble  of  tayle  and  hind  ser- 
vants WBi  very  great."  —  Smith's  Livet  of 
the  Berlurifss,  &C.,  p.  144. 


Number  of  Churchei  fornideil  hy  Ihe 
Berkeleyi. 

'  It  is  an  eminent  ensign  of  the  great- 

I  and  pious  merits  of  this  family,  that 
no  more  travelled  than  myself  should 

e  Been  above  one  hundred  churches  and 
le  counties  of  Gloucester  and 
Somerset,  and  in  the  cities  of  Gloucester, 
Bristol,  and  Bath  (besides  ns  many  more  in 
other  counties  and  places,  aa  mbc  acquaint- 
ance have  faithfully  related  to  me),  having 
their  coats  of  arms  and  escutcheons,  yea 
Bome  their  pictures,  set  uj)  in  their  windows 
nnd  walls,  in  and  bcfbrc  this  Lord's  days, 
and  their  crossea/ormee*  in  their  Irtie  bear- 
ings."— Smttu's  Livet  of  the  BerkeUyt,  ka^ 
p.  148. 


[Grail,  '¥'>"■''  Materialiim^ 
"  I  AH  M  sorry  as  you  seem  to  be,  that 
our  aequMntonce  harped  so  ranch  on  tho 
subject  of  materialism,  when  1  saw  him  with 
you  in  Town,  because  it  was  plain  to  which 
side  of  the  long-debated  question  he  in- 
clined. Tliat  we  are  indeed  nicchanicnl  and 
dependent  beings,  I  need  no  other  proof 
than  my  own  feelings ;  and  from  the  same 
feelings  I  learn,  with  equal  conviction,  that 
we  are  not  nerdy  such :  that  there  is  a 
power  within  that  struggles  against  the 
force  and  bias  of  that  mechanism,  commands 
its  motion,  and,  by  frequent  practice,  re- 
duces it  to  that  r«ady  obedience  which  we 
call  habit;  and  all  this  in  conformity  to  a 
preroiira?ived  opinion  (no  nialter  whether 
right  nr  wrong),  to  that  least  material  of  all 
agents,  a  Thought.  I  have  known  many 
in  his  case  who,  while  they  tlionght  they 
were  conquering  an  old  prty'udice,  did  not 
perceive  they  were  unjer  the  inHiience  of 
one  far  more  dangerous  ;  one  that  furnishes 
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us  with  a  read^  qwlogj  far  wH 

actbna,  and  opens  to  ni  a  fall 

doing  whaterer  we  pleaw :  and  yd 

yerj  people  were  not  ai  all  the 

gent  to  other  jnen  (aa  Aej  natvallf  ibwld 

haye  been) ;  their  in£gnatiaB  to 

offended  them,  their  dene  oi 

anybody  thai  hnrt  them,  wi 

gated:  in  abort,  the  tmth  in, tik^  wMtod  to 

be  persuaded  of  that  opinion  6r  the  adce  c^ 

its  conrenience,  but  were  not  ao  in  their 

heart;  and  th^  woold  have  beoi  glad  (as 

they  ought  ia  common  pmdcBce)  that  no* 

body  else  shodd  think  the  saaM,  fiw  fear  of 

the  mischief  that  mi^  ensae  to  thsaml  f  »sl 

His  Frendi  avthor  I  nercr  saw,  bat  have 

read  fifty  in  tiie  ssbm  strain 

no  more.  I  can  be  wretched 

oot  them.     They  pot  me  in  annd  of  the 

Greek  sophist  that  got  immortal  hoDov  by 

disconising  so  ibd^ng^y  on  the  miirrifi  of 

our  condition,  that  fifty  of  his  smlmrc 

went  home  and  hanged  fhramflifi ;  yet  he 

lived  himsdf  (I  siqipoae)  n 

in  very  good  plight,"— Tie  Works  45/Tj 

MAS  Geat,  toL  2,  p.  812. 


^^AMMA«WW*M0WWMVMta» 


Farmert  opm  to  Cmuidkm,  M 


*"  Wrra  regard  to  a  iardbcr 
of  knowledge  among  the 
fiuhionable  it  may  be  to 
ignorant  and  obstinate,  becaose  tik^  do  not 
adqyt  the  wild  theories  and  hjpodbdieal 
opinions  of  modem  writers  on  hnifaandrj', 
sdll,  so  far  as  the  obaerration  o^  Ae  Snr- 
veyor  extends  generally,  he  has  met  with 
bat  few  instances  ^i  that  invincible  igno- 
rsnce  so  commonly  sssertcd,  or  of  any  jndi- 
cious  and  actual  inqprovenMnt  being  amde 
clear  to  the  judgement  of  the  farmer,  that 
he  has  not  gradually  and  okiaMtefy  adapted. 
In  truth,  the  farmer  has  by  fiv  too  wmtk 
at  stake,  to  be  easily  sedneed  firom  the  eonrse 
of  husbandry  porsaed  by  his  Ibrefiithen, 
and  wbM^  by  his  own  praetiee,  has  yielded 
to  him  the  means  of  raanig  his  famStj^  jpt^* 


Qihm 

eowv«t  to  the  better  praetiee.  Bnthewefl 
^knt  in  mUSt^m  to  the 
i4if  stocks  md 
to  which  npon  afl  neeasinas  he 
pafitwlly  be  rejigned,  the  wm/tmna^  of 
crop  only,  eonrfnete 

m  the  nesgnooanvMn,  w< 
only  involve  him  in  rain,  bnt  die 
antf  wonid  be  angiHmted  by  the  wmiidj' 

maij^iit^mi%t  fer  beiaffE,  ht  ynmmfmit^  Uf  be, 
90^  tmmek  wiser  than  thmMifivef.  It  it  th^re^ 
fere  of  Ae  tamst  iBi|i  ngf  arnr  t  dbat  atten<iwi 
dbonid  be  paid  by  tjnmmUj  gentlemesi  in 
Hif4cs  w  si^ierMC  maanfp^* 
to  their  tenantry  tmd  maffihfmw*^  md 
whenever  proved  t/#  be  $m^  wilt 
fed  of  being  nltiamiely  nAu^tM  by 
'-—Vancocvas^i  /Smnfeg  of  Vertm^  p. 
4aK 


**  Ws  east  abont  by  8c  Beea  to  f  MT' 
wentset  haven,  whose  water  is  truly  writl^in 
Dargwent  or  Ilerwe^t.  It  riseth  in  the 
hiOa  abont  Borrodale,  from  whenee  it  ipMfth 
into  the  Grsngr,  iSJamit  hrto  a  lake,  in 
whidb  amecrtain  iilaods,  and  so  nnto  fUs* 
wije,  where  it  fhllelh  into  the  Bnre,  whemr^ 
the  said  hOceb  called  BnncnMre,  or  the 
BnrthnMre  pOfEft  In  Ifte  sort  the  Hare  or 
naithmir^  water,  ranng  Mmm%  the  hills, 
goedk  to  Tegbnrthesworth,  Fomeaide,  ^ 
j€Am\  and  Thrrhsote,  and  there  meeting 
with  a  water  firom  Orisdale  by  Wakethwate, 
cnDed  Grise,  It  numeth  to  Hnrnesse,  KeS' 
wije,  and  there   reeetvetfa  the   Darwent. 
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II  Kesvrijc  in  like  sort  it  goetb  to 
Thomeswatc,  and  (there  mukiDg  a  plush)  to 
Armanawate,  Isell,  Huthwate,  and  Coker- 
month,  and  here  it  receivcth  the  Cokar, 
vihii^b  rJEiDg  among  the  hills  comcth  hy 
IiOWKewnter,  Brokonthwate,  I^orton,  and  to 
»  Cokanaoath  town.  {Tom  whence  it  hasteth 
'M  Bridgeham,  and  receiving  a  rill  called 
the  Wire,  on  the  south  side,  that  runneth 
byDcin,  it  lettyethSamburneand  Wirketon 
behind  it,  and  pntereth  into  the  aea. 

"  Lelaad  siuth  that  the  Wire  is  a  creek 
where  ships  lie  off  at  rode,  and  that  Wirkefon 
F  Wirkington  tnwn  <kilh  take  his  notnc 
thereof.  He  nddeth  also  that  there  is  iron 
Bud  coats,  beside  lead  ore,  in  Wiredale.  Ne- 
vertheless the  water  of  this  river  is  ftir  the 
most  port  sore  troubled,  aa  coming  through 
a  suddy  or  sodd;  moor,  m  that  little  good 
finh  is  said  to  live  therub." — Houhsbbp's 
Chronicles, — England,  vol,  I,  p.  147. 


Flooded  Mtadotes  producing  bad  Grasi. 
"  Oca  meadows  are  cither  bottoms 
(whereof  we  hare  great  store,  and  those 
vcrj  large,  because  our  aoil  is  hillj-)  or  else 
such  ns  we  call  land-meads,  and  borrowed 
fram  the  best  and  fattest  poslurnges.  The 
first  of  them  are  yearly  and  often  over- 
flotrn  by  the  rising  of  such  streams  as  piias 
throngh  the  same,  or  violent  fulls  of  land 
waters,  llint  Jesccnd  ftum  the  hills  abont 
them.  The  other  are  seldom  or  never  over- 
lluwn,  aod  that  is  the  cause  wherefore  their 
grass  is  stiort<yr  than  that  of  the  bottoms, 
and  yet  is  it  far  more  fine,  wholesome,  and 
bateable,  sith  the  hay  of  our  low  mewlows 
is  not  only  full  of  sandy  cinder,  wbieh 
brcedclh  sunilry  diseases  in  our  cattle,  but 
also  more  rooty,  fog^y  and  full  of  DagEi. 
and  therefore  not  so  profitable  fur  stover 
and  fomge  as  tlie  higher  meads  be.  The 
diflerenee  furthermore  in  their  conimoditjea 
is  great ;  for  whereas  in  our  land  meadows 
we  have  not  often  above  one  good  loud  of 
hay,  or  peradvenlure  a  little  more,  in  an 
■acre  of  ground  (I  use  the  word  Carrufata 
Carruea,  which  is  a  wain  load,  and,  as 


I  rpmember,  used  by  PI ioy,  lib.  33,  cap.  11), 
in  low  meadows  we  have  sometimes  three, 
but  commonly  two  or  upward,  as  experi- 
ence hath  oil  confirmed. 

"  Of  such  as  are  twice  mowed  I  speak 
not,  sith  their  latter  math  is  not  so  whole- 
some for  cattle  as  the  first,  although  in  the 
mouth  more  pleasant  for  the  time  ;  for 
thereby  they  become  oftentimes  to  be  rot- 
ten, or  to  increase  so  fast  in  blood,  that  the 
garget  and  other  diseases  do  consume  many 
of  them  before  the  owners  can  seek  out  any 
remedy,  by  phlebotomy  or  otherwise.  Some 
flU]ier!titious  fools  suppose  that  they  which 
die  of  the  garget  are  ridden  with  the  night 
mare;  and  therefore  they  hang  up  stones 
which  naturally  have  holes  in  them,  and 
must  be  found  unlooked  for ;  as  if  such  a 
stone  were  an  apt  cock-shot  for  the  devil 
to  run  through  and  solace  himself  withal, 
whilst  the  cattle  go  acot-free  and  are  not  mo- 
lested by  him.  But  if  I  should  set  down  but 
half  (he  toys  that  superstition  hath  brought 
into  our  husbandmen's  heads  in  this  aud 
other  bchnlfa,  it  would  ask  a  greater  volume 
than  is  convenient  for  sueh  a  purpose, 
wherefore  it  shall  suffice  to  have  said  thus 
much  of  these  things." — IIouksiied's  CAro- 
niclet, — England,  vol.  1,  p.  18fl. 

HeU-KelUa. 
"  What  the  foolifh  people  dream  of  the 
Uell  Kel  ties,  it  is  not  worthy  the  rehearsal ; 
yet  lo  the  end  the  lewd  opinion  conceived 
of  them  may  grow  into  contempt,  I  will  say 
thus  much  also  of  those  pits.  There  are 
certain  pits,  or  rather  thn'e  little  pools,  a 
mile  from  Darlington,  and  a  quarter  tif  a 
mile  distant  linn)  the  These  banks,  which 
the  people  call  the  Kettles  of  Hull,  or 
Devil's  Kettles,  as  if  he  should  »-eelhc  sr 
of  sinful  men  and  women  in  ihem.  They 
Olid  also,  that  the  spirits  have  'ift  been 
hrnrd  to  cry  and  yell  about  them,  with 
oilier  like  talk,  aarouringaltogetherof  pagan 
iufidclity.  Tlie  trutlt  is,  and  of  this  opinion 
visa  was  Cathbert  Tunstall  late  Bishop  of 
Durham,  a  man  (not wijj>  jt.iW^'  °g  tlie  Ijose- 
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ness  of  Ills  birtli,  bdng  begotten  bj  one 
Tunstall  upon  m  daoghter  of  the  house  of  the 
Commen,  as  Ldand  saith)  of  great  learning 

I  and  judgement,  that  the  coal-mines  in  those 
places  are  kindled,  or  if  there  be  no  coals, 
there  maj  a  mine  of  some  other  unctuous 
matter  be  set  on  fire,  which  being  here  and 
there  ccmsumed,  the  earth  falleth  in  and  so 
doth  leave  a  pit.  Indeed  the  water  is  now 
and  then  warm  (as  thej  say),  and  beside 
that,  it  is  not  dear :  the  people  suppose 
them  to  be  an  hundred  fathom  deep.  The 
biggest  of  them  also  hath  an  issue  into  the 
These,  as  experience  hath  confirmed.  For 
Doctor  Bellowes  alias  Belzis  made  report, 
how  a  duck  marked  after  the  fashion  of  the 
ducks  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  was  put 
into  the  same  betwixt  Darlington  and  These 
bank,  and  afterward  seen  at  a  bridge  not 
fiur  from  Master  Clereaux*  house." — Ho- 
LiNSHKD*s  Chronicles, — England^  vol.  1,  p. 
219. 


Tricks  with  a  Jury, 
"  It  is  also  very  often  seen,  that  such  as 
are  nominated  to  be  of  these  inquests,  do, 
after  their  charge  received,  seldom  or  never 
eat  or  drink,  until  they  have  agreed  upon 
their  verdict,  and  yielded  it  up  unto  the 
judge  of  whom  they  received  the  charge ; 
by  means  whereof  sometimes  it  cometh  to 
pass  that  divers  of  the  inquest  have  been 
well  near  famished,  or  at  least  taken  such 
a  sickness  thereby,  as  they  have  hardly 
avoided.  And  this  cometh  by  practice, 
when  the  one  side  feareth  the  sequel,  and 
therefore  conveyeth  some  one  or  more  into 
the  jury,  that  will  in  hb  behalf  never  yield 
unto  the  rest,  but  of  set  purpose  put  thcro 
to  this  trouble." —  Holinshei>*s  Chronicles, 
^Efiglomd,  vol.  1,  p.  262. 

/  "  Certes  it  is  a  common  practice  (if  th« 

under-sheriff  be  not  the  better  man)  for  th« 
craftier  or  stronger  side  to  procure  and 
pack  such  a  quest  as  he  himself  shall  like 
of,  whereby  he  is  sure  of  the  issue  liefore 
the  charge  be  given :  and  beside  this,  if  the 


matter  do  justly  proceed  against  bim,  it  b  ft 
world  to  see,  now  and  then,  how  the  Iwinitst 
yeomen  that  have  bon&-fide  discharged  tbdr 
consciences  shall  bo  sued  of  an  atielmitt 
and  bound  to  appear  at  the  Star  ChamW  \ 
with  what  rigour  they  shall  be  carried  fVotn 
place  to  place,  county  to  county,  yea  and 
sometime  in  carts;  which  hath  and  doih 
cause  a  great  number  of  tlium  to  almtain 
from  the  assizes,  and  yield  to  pay  ttieir 
issues,  rather    than  they  would  Air  tluilr 
good  meaning  be  thus  disturbed  and  dealt 
withal.    Sometimes  also  they  bribe  the  baU 
lifTs  to  be  kept  at  home;  whcroup<m  \HHtr 
men,  not  having  in  their  purses  whorowlth 
to  bear  their  costs,  arc  impaniilleil  \k\Hm 
juries,  who  very  often  have  neith(;r  reatMi 
nor  judgement  to  perform  the  charge  iht^y 
come  for.   Neither  was  this  kind  of  Mfrvim 
at  any  time  half  lo  fMdnfuI  as  at  this  \lrt^^ 
sent :  for  until  of  late  years  (that  f  Im?  tin  tu- 
ber of  lawyers  and  attorni^s  hath  lui  fn* 
ceedingly  incrcase<],  that  soriii;  nhiftfi  ffiifsi 
needs  be  found  and  ntattifr»  lu^j^ht  imi^ 
whereby  th<;y  may  \h;  %vi  on  vturV)  a  tuMi 
should  not  have  hi'srd  at  tiiu*  Mthti  of  iiutm 
than  tjvo  or  thn'«  NiMi-pnUNf  but  ^t^ry  imsI- 
dom  of  an  atU'inr.t,  wh<rri«as  now  an  htindri'd 
and  more  of  th(!  i'lrni  and  imtK  or  I  wo  ttftUu 
latter  are  very  oftitn  |H'nM;i¥««l,  and  intmtt  tti 
them  for  a  caijii<*.  arinin^  of  Miu^H'uru  itr 
twelvcpencf!,     Whirh  lU't'lurHU  tUui  iitutt 
are  grown  Ut  Ut  far  ttutnt  tJfuUfhiUfnt  i\mh 
they  have  be<tn  in  iini<t  |/a«l,  and  lutt^iUt  Ut 
revenge  thitir  quarn^U  ornnioll  ifn|^/f  I#im.w  { 
whereof  th<!  luwyi^rn  i'iHh\thUi  luti."      iin- 
rjffsifKii*s  Chrofii^:lfi0t  -  -  htit^htn^t^  nA.  I,  |/, 
2(J2. 


»**  f0  f  f**  t  t   t   f  i   t   t    '  t 


The  Jxfss  t^f  Ifffiu  TiMh  Umfulmi. 

*^  Iv  this  plo/^  ¥Sit  i$ru  tmy  mtihhMtiit 
to  )m  ifistolM^  OS  Mwthiini  iUu  t^UUthit 
ColtlM/uKh  t)M?y  ofu^n  tUuhnu  ttttis4u  imUh 
g«;nilHfM;n,  as  t(*'hiU*iimtt  dn  wjih  iUnitii  hf/ 
a  fntiiiial  t'jfuvttt»\jnt  of  ^Un  m^t*  ihUt  Ihw 

ourdayn,  iUniiMr  ftit\f  mH\hhiimtthu  |«  ^m 
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worea,  wliicli  otherivi^  tvhen  every  aalioa 
I  permitted  to  briiig  iii  her  own  commo- 
dities, wure  far  betWr  ebeap  and  more 
plentifully  to  be  bad.  Of  the  want  of  our 
coiuuiodities  here  at  home,  by  ibeir  great 
tranaportation  of  them  into  other  countries, 
I  Bpeak  not,  sith  the  matter  will  easily 
bewray  ilaell'.  Ccrtes  among  the  Lacedae- 
monians it  was  found  out,  that  great  num- 
beni  of  uicrchonta  were  nothing  la  tlie  fur- 
tberance  of  the  sinte  of  tbe  commonwealth  : 
wherefore  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  huge 
heap  of  them  were  somewhat  restrauied,  as 
also  of  our  lawyers;  ao  should  the  rest  live 
more  easily  upon  their  own,  and  few  honest 
chapmen  be  brought  to  decay  by  brenking 
of  the  bankrupt.  J  do  not  deny  but  tliat 
the  navy  of  the  laud  is  in  part  moinUiinL'd 
by  their  traffic ;  and  so  arc  the  high  prices 
of  mares  kept  up,  now  they  have  gotten  the 
only  sale  of  tilings,  upon  pretence  of  belter 
furtheranuc  of  the  commonwealth,  into  their 
own  hands :  whereas  In  times  post  when  the 
strange  bottoms  were  suflered  to  come  in, 
ne  hod  sugar  for  four  pence  the  pound, 
that  now  at  the  writing  of  this  treatiie,  is 
well  worth  half  a  crown;  r^ius  or  currants 
fur  a  penny,  that  now  ore  holden  at  six- 
pence, and  sometimes  at  eight  pence  and 
tun  pence  tbe  pound  j  nutmegs  at  two  pence 
halfpenny  the  ounce;  ginger  at  a  penny  as 
ounce;  prunes  at  half]>enuy  farthing;  great 
raiains  three  pound  for  u  penny;  cinnamon 
ot  four  pence  the  oHnoe;clove8  at  twopence; 
and  pepper  at  twelve  and  sixteen  pence  the 
pound.  AVhereby  we  may  see  the  M<iHel 
of  things  not  always  but  very  seldom  to  be 
such  as  is  pretendud  in  the  beginning.  The 
wares  that  they  carry  out  nf  the  reattn,  arc 
(or  the  most  part  broad  cloths,  and  ciu'sies 
of  all  colours;  likewise  cottons,  frie9cs,rugs, 
tin,  wool,  our  best  b«er,  liaise,  bustinn, 
-Hioi^adacs  tufted  and  plain,  rush,  lead, 
fells,  &Ct  which  being  shipiMsi  at  sundry 
[Mjrts  of  our  coasts,  are  borne  from  thence 
nto  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  there 
rither  exchanged  for  other  wares  or  rc'oiiy 
money,  to  tbe  great  gain  and  commodity 
"   lur  merchants.     And  whereiis  in  times 


post  their  chief  trade  was  into  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, France,  Flaodere,  Dausk,  Norway, 
Scotland,  and  Iceland,  only;  now  in  these 
days,  as  men  not  contented  with  these  jour- 
nies,  they  have  sought  Ilie  East  and  West 
Indies;  and  made  now  and  then  suspicious 
voyages  not  only  into  the  Canaries,  and 
New  Spain,  but  likewiHe  into  Catbaia,  M<is- 
covia,  Tartaria,  and  the  regions  thereabout, 
from  whence  (as  they  say)  they  bring  home 
great  commoditiea.  But  alas,  1  sec  not  by 
all  their  travel  that  the  prices  of  tlunga  arc 
any  whit  abated.  Ccrtcs  thin  enormity  (for 
so  I  do  account  of  it)  was  sufficiently  pro- 
vided for,  An.  9  Edward.  111.,  by  a  noble 
estatule  made  in  that  behalf;  but  upon  what 
occasion  the  general  execution  thereof  m 
stayed  or  not  called  on,  in  good  sooth  1 
cannot  tcU.  This  only  I  know;  that  every 
function  u>d  several  vocation  slriveth  with 
other,  which  of  them  should  have  all  the 
water  of  commodity  run  into  her  own  cis- 
tern," —  IIoLtRsiiBD's  Ctironiflm,  —  Eng- 
land,  vol.  I,  p.  274. 


tunay  m  Drttt. 
"  Cebtbb  the  commonweaith  cannot  lie 
siud  to  flouriEh  where  these  abuses  reign ; 
but  is  rather  oppressed  by  unreasonalik' 
exactions  made  upon  rich  farmers,  and  of 
pour  tenants,  wherewith  to  maintain  the 
some.  Neither  was  it  ever  merrier  with 
England,  than  when  an  Eiiglishman  was 
known  abroad  by  his  own  cloth,  and  con- 
tented himself  at  home  with  his  fine  carsie 
boten,  and  a  mean  slop; 'his  coat,  gown, 
and  cloak  of  brown,  blue,  or  puke,  with 
some  pretty  furniture  of  velvet  or  fur,  and 
a  doublet  of  sad  lawney,  or  black  velvet,  or 
other  comely  silk,  without  such  cuts  and 
gawrish  colours  as  are  worn  in  these  days, 
and  never  brought  in  but  by  the  consent  of 
the  French,  who  think  themselves  the  gayest 
men  when  they  have  most  diversities  of 
jugs  and  cliange  of  colours  about  them. 
Certes  of  all  estates  our  merchants  do  least 
alter  their  nllirc,  and  Ihcn-fnrc  nrc  must  to 
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be  oommoided :  for  albeit  that  which  thej 
wear  be  very  fine  and  costlj,  yet  in  form 
and  oolonr  it  representeth  a  great  piece  of 
the  ancient  gravity  appertaining  to  citizens 
and  burgesses ;  albeit  the  younger  sort  of 
their  wives,  both  in  attire  and  costly  house- 
keeping, cannot  tell  when  and  how  to  make 
an  end,  as  being  women  indeed  in  whom 
all  kind  of  curiosity  is  to  be  found  and 
seen,  and  in  far  greater  measure  than  in 
women  of  higher  calling.  I  might  here 
name  a  sort  of  hues  devised  for  the  nonce, 
wherewith  to  please  fantastical  heads,  as 
gooseturd  green,  pease-porridge  tawney, 
popinjay  blue,  lusty  gallant,  the  devil  in 
the  head  (I  should  say  the  hedge),  and  such 
like :  but  I  pass  them  over,  thinking  it 
sufficient  to  have  said  thus  much  of  apparel 
generally,  when  nothing  can  particularly 
be  spoketi  of  any  constancy  thereof." — 
HoLiif8HSD*s  Chronicles^ — England^  vol.  1, 
p.  290. 


«^^^<M»»»^<V>»VM»^^^^^^»  • 


Luxury  in  Furniture, 

**'  The  furniture  of  our  houses  also  ex- 
ceedeth,  and  is  grown  in  manner  even  to 
delicacy :  and  herein  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  only,  but  likewise  of 
the  lowest  sort  in  most  places  of  our  south 
country,  that  have  anything  at  all  to  take 
to.  Certes  in  noblemen*s  houses  it  is  not 
rare  to  see  abundance  of  arras,  rich  hang- 
ings of  tapestry,  silver  vessel  and  so  much 
other  plate  as  may  furnish  sundry  cup- 
boards, to  the  sum  oftentimes  of  a  thousand 
or  two  thousand  pounds  at  the  least ;  whereby 
the  value  of  this  and  the  rest  of  their  stuff 
doth  grow  to  be  almost  inestimable.  Like- 
wise in  the  houses  of  knights,  gentlemen, 
merchantmen,  and  some  other  wealthy  citi- 
zens, it  is  not  geson  to  behold  generally 
their  great  provision  of  tapestry,  Turkey 
work,  pewter,  brass,  fine  linen,  and  thereto 
costly  cupboards  of  plate,  worth  five  or  six 
hundred  or  a  thousand  pounds,  to  be  deemed 
by  estimation.  But  as  herein  all  these  sorts 
do  far  exceed  their  elders  and  predecessors, 
and  in  neatness  and  curiosity  the  merchant  I 


aU  other ;  so  in  time  past,  the  costly  furni- 
ture stayed  there ;  whereas  now  it  is  de- 
scended yet  lower,  even  unto  the  inferior 
artificers,  and  many  farmers,  who  by  virtue 
of  their  old  and  not  of  their  new  leases 
have  for  the  most  part  learned  also  to  gar- 
nish their  cupboards  with  plate,  their  joined 
beds  with  tapestry  and  silk  hangings,  and 
their  tables  with  carpets  and  fine  napery ; 
whereby  the  wealth  of  our  country  (God 
be  praised  therefore,  and  give  us  grace  to 
employ  it  well)  doth  infinitely  appear. 
Neither  do  I  speak  this  in  reproach  of  any 
man,  God  is  my  judge,  but  to  shew  that 
I  do  rejoice  rather,  to  see  how  God  hath 
blessed  us  with  his  good  gifts ;  and  whibt 
I  behold  how  that  in  a  time  wherein  all 
things  are  grown  to  most  excessive  prices, 
and  what  commodity  soever  is  to  be  had  is 
daily  plucked  from  the  commonalty  by  such 
as  looked  into  every  trade,  we  do  yet  find 
the  means  to  obtain  and  atchieve  such  fur- 
niture as  heretofore  hath  been  impossible.** 
— HoiJN8H£D*8  ChromcleSi — JEnghnd^  vol. 
1,  p.  317. 


«^^M^^^^^^^VV^^^A^i^^» 


Lands  in  Cornwall  how  held  in  Carew*s 

time, 

^  EvsBT  tenement  is  parcel  of  the  de- 
mesnes or  services  of  some  manor.  Com- 
nionly  thirty  acres  make  a  farthing  land, 
nine  farthings  a  Cornish  acre,  and  four 
Cornish  aeres  a  knight*s  fee.  But  this 
rule  is  overruled  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
quantity  according  to  the  fruitfulness  or 
barrenness  of  the  soil.  That  part  of  the 
domains  which  appertaineth  to  the  lord*8 
dwelling  house,  they  call  his  barten,  or 
berton.  The  tenants  to  the  rest  hold  the 
same  either  by  sufierance,  will,  or  custom, 
or  by  convention.  The  customary  tenant 
holdeth  at  will,  either  for  years,  or  for 
lives,  or  to  them  and  their  heirs,  in  divers 
manners  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
manor.  Customary  tenants  for  life,  take 
for  one,  two,  or  three  more  lives  in  posses- 
sion, or  reversion,  as  their  custom  will  bear. 
Somewhere  the  wives  hold  by  widow's  estate; 
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and  in  monj  pluces,  when  the  cslal«  U 
ilotermined  bj  the  tenant's  death,  and  either 
I)  descend  to  the  next  in  reversion,  or  to 
etum  to  llie  lord,  yctwiil  hia  executor  or 
administrator  dutuin  the  land,  by  the  cus- 
Mui,  until  the  next  Mi eb^ mas  uTler,  which 
ig  not  altogether  destitute  of  a  rcawnable 
[iri'teuee. 

'>  AmongBt  other  of  this  customary  land, 
I  there  ore  seventL'en  miuiors,  appurt^ing 
)   the  Duchy  of  CamrpuH,  who   do  every 
J  sevenlh  year  take  their  holdings  (so  they 
I  t«rin  them)  of  curtiun  ConuuisaioncTS  sent 
r  the  purpose,  and  have  continued  this 
use,  for  the   best  part  of  three  hundred 
yeari,  through  which  they  reclcon  a  kind  of 
inheritable  estate  accrued  onto  them.   But 
this  long  prescription   notwidutandbg,  a 
more  baey  than  jrcM  occupied  person,  not 
long  sithence,  by  getting  a  Chequer  tease 
of  one  or  two  such  tenements,  called  the 
I  whole  right  in  question :   and  albeit  God 
I  denied  his  bod  mind  any  good  sueueas,  yet 
I  aitotbcr  taking  up  this  broken  title,  to  salve 
self  of  a  desperate  debl,  prosecuted  the 
e  so  far  forth,  as  ho  brought  it  to  the 
I  jutty  of  a  Niti  priui.     Herein  certain 
1  gentlemen  were  chosen  and  requested  by 
Its,  to  become  suitors  for  stopping 
this  gap,  before  it  bad  madi'  an  irreniedi- 
ttbie  breach.     They  repaired  to  London  ac- 
nordingly,  and  prvl'erred  a  petition  to  the 
then  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh.    Ilis  Lord- 
ship called  unto  bim  the  Chancellor,  and 
Coif  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  took  a 
pi'ivntc  hearing  of  Ibe  cauje.    It  was  tliere 
manifestly  pTOTud  before  them  that  besides 
tlus  long  continuance,  and  the  importance 
(as  that  which  touched  the  undoing  of  more 
^an  a  thousand  persons),  her  Highness  pos- 
I  sesseil  no  other  lands  that  yielded  bur  au 
I  large  a  bcneGt  in  rents,  fines,  heriots,  and 
I  other  perquiHiCes.      These  reasons  found 
I  favwnble  allowance,  but  could  obtain  no 
I  tliorough   discharge,   until  the  gentlemen 
J  became  supplicants  to  her  Mnjesly's  own 
1  person  ;  who  with  her  native   and  super- 
I  natural  bounty,  vonchsufcd  us  gracious  au- 
4  dicrnce,  testilied  her   ;^'eiit  dislike  of  the 


attempter,  siid  gave  espress  order  for  stay 
of  the  attempt ;  since  which  time,  this  bark- 
ing dog  hath  been  muzzled.  May  it  pica 
God  to  award  him  an  utter  choiUting,  that 
he  never  have  power  to  bite  again.  Herein 
we  were  beholden  to  Sir  Waller  RaktgKl 
earnest  wriliug  (who  was  then  In  the  coun- 
try), to  Sir  Henry  KUligreie's  sound  ad* 
vice,  and  to  Maitfr  William  KiUigrevfi 
painful  aoliciting  (being  the  most  kind  pa- 
tron of  alt  his  country  and  countrymen's 
affairs  at  Court)."  —  Cabew's  Survey  of 
ComioaU,  fol.  3G. 


Formerly  TeiuaiU  *earce,  but  iiour  mut 

Applicant! /or  every  Farm, 
"  In  times  post,  and  that  not  long  ago, 
holdbgB  were  so  plentiful  and  holders  so 
scarce,  as  well  was  the  landlord  who  could 
get  one  to  be  his  Imaiii,  and  they  used  to 
take  assurance  for  the  rent  by  two  ploilges 
of  the  same  manor.  But  now  the  ease  h 
altered  ;  for  a  farm,  or  (as  we  call  it)  s 
bargdn,  con  no  sooner  fall  in  hand,  than 
the  Survey  Court  sluklt  be  waited  on  with 
m.iny  officers,  vicing  and  revieing  each  o. 
others  ;  nay  they  are  taken  mostly  at 
ground-hop,  before  lliey  fall,  for  fear  of 
coming  too  late.  And  over  and  hI>ovc  the 
old  yearly  rent,  they  will  give  a  hundred 
or  two  hundred  years'  purchase  and  upward 
at  that  rate,  for  a  Qne  to  have  on  estate  of 
tliTEB  lives  !  which  simi  commonly  aiuount- 
eth  la  ten  or  twelve  years'  just  value  of  the 
land.  As  for  the  old  rent,  it  carrieth  at 
the  most  the  proportiou  but  of  a  tenth 
part,  to  that  whereat  tha  tenement  may  be 
presently  improved,  and  somewhere  m 
leas;  so  as  the  parson  of  the  parish  cai 
most  places  dispend  as  much  by  his  litlie, 
BB  the  lord  of  the  manor  by  his  rents.  Yet 
is  Dot  this  dear  setting  everywhere  alike  i 
for  the  western  half  of  CnmtoaS  cometb 
tiir  short  of  tlte  eastern,  and  the  land  about 
towns  exccedeth  that  lying  farther  in  the 
country.  The  reason  of  this  enhanced  price 
may  prove  (as  1  gin^sa)  partly  for  that  the 
lale  great  trade  into  both  the  Iiidiet  hath 
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replenished  these  parts  of  the  world  with 
a  larger  store  of  the  coin-current  metals 
than  our  ancestors  enjojed ;  partly  because 
the  banishment  of  single-living  votaries^ 
younger  marriages  than  of  old,  and  our 
long  freedom  from  any  sore  wasting  war, 
or  plague,  hath  made  our  country  very 
populous;  and  partly  in  that  this  popu- 
lousness  hath  enforced  an  industry  in  them, 
and  our  blessed  quietness  given  scope  and 
means  to  this  industry.  But  howsoever  I 
aim  right  or  wide  at  this,  once  certain  it  is 
that  for  these  husbandry  matters  the  Cor- 
tush  inhabitants  are  in  sundry  points  swayed 
by  a  divers  opinion  from  those  of  some 
other  shires.  One,  that  they  will  rather 
take  bargains  at  these  excessive  fines,  than 
a  tolerable  improved  rent ;  being  in  no  sort 
willing  to  over  a  penny ;  for  they  reckon 
that  but  once  smarting,  and  this  a  con- 
tinual aking.  Besides,  though  the  price 
seem  very  high,  yet  mostly,  four  years*  til- 
lage, with  the  husbandman*s  pain  and  charge, 
goeth  near  to  defray  it.  Another,  that  they 
fall  everywhere  from  commons  to  inclosure, 
and  partake  not  of  some  eastern  tenants' 
envious  dispositions,  who  will  sooner  pre- 
judice their  own  present  thrift,  by  con- 
tinuing this  rainjrle-manorle,  than  advance 
the  lord's  expectant  benefit  after  their 
terra  expired.  The  third,  that  they  always 
prefer  lives  before  years,  as  both  presuming 
upon  the  country's  health  fulness,  and  also 
accounting  their  family  best  provided  for, 
when  the  husband,  wife,  and  child,  are 
sure  of  a  living.  Neither  may  I  (without 
wrong)  conceal  the  just  commendation  of 
most  such  wives,  in  this  behalf:  namely, 
when  a  bargain  is  so  taken  to  these  three, 
it  often  falleth  out,  that  afterwards  the  son 
marrieth,  and  delivereth  his  yerving-goods 
(as  they  term  it)  to  his  father,  who  in  lieu 
thereof,  by  his  wife's  assent  (which  in  many 
ancient  deeds  was  formal)  departeth  to  him 
and  his  daughter-in-law,  with  the  one  half 
of  his  holding  in  hand.  Now,  though  after 
the  father's  decease  the  mother  may,  during 
her  life-time,  turn  them  both  out  of  doors, 
as  not  bound  by  her  own  word,  and  much 


less  by  her  husband's ;  yet  I  have  seldom 
or  never  known  the  same  put  in  practice, 
but  true  and  just  meaning  hath  ever  taken 
place."  —  Cabew's -iSuro^  of  Cornwall^  fol. 
37. 


ComtoaU  overrun  with  Irish  Vagabonds. 

"  Wb  must  also  spare  a  room  in  this 
Survey,  to  the  poor,  of  whom  few  shires 
can  shew  more,  or  own  fewer,  than  Coni' 
uxxU,  Ireland  prescribeth  to  be  the  nursery, 
which  sendeth  over  yearly,  yea  and  daily, 
whole  ship-loads  of  these  crooked  slips, 
and  the  dishabited  towns  afford  them  rest- 
ing :  so  upon  the  matter,  the  whole  county 
maketh  a  contribution,  to  pay  these  lords 
their  rent.  Many  good  statutes  have  been 
enacted  for  redress  of  these  abuses,  and 
upon  the  first  publishing  heedftilly  and  dili- 
gently put  in  practice  :  but  after  the  nine 
days'  wonder  expired,  the  law  is  forgotten, 
the  care  abandoned,  and  these  vermin  swarm 
again  in  every  corner :  yet  these  peevish 
charitable  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  here- 
through,  to  the  high  offence  of  God  and 
good  order,  they  maintain  idleness,  drunk- 
enness, theft,  lechery,  blasphemy,  atheism, 
and  in  a  word,  all  impiety ;  for  a  worse 
kind  of  people  than  these  vagabonds,  the 
realm  is  not  pestered  withal :  what  they  con- 
sume in  a  day,  will  suffice  to  relieve  an  honest 
poor  parishioner  for  a  week,  of  whose  work 
you  may  also  make  some  use :  their  starving 
is  not  to  be  feared,  for  they  may  be  pro- 
vided for  at  home,  if  they  list :  no  alms  there- 
fore should  be  cast  away  upon  them,  to  the 
robbery  of  the  needy  impotent ;  but  money 
least  of  all ;  for  in  giving  him  silver,  you 
do  him  wrong,  by  changing  his  vocation, 
while  you  metiunorphize  him  from  a  beggar 
to  a  buyer.  Lacks  he  meat,  drink,  or  ap- 
parel (and  nothing  else  he  ought  to  be 
owner  of)  he  must  procure  them  of  the 
worst  by  free  gift,  and  not  make  choice, 
for  a  just  price,  of  the  best.  Well,  though 
the  rogue  laugh  you  to  scorn  at  night,  the 
alewife  hath  reason  the  next  day  to  pray  for 
you." — Cabew's  Survey  o/ComuHilly  fol.  67. 
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Succeisfttl  Indiutn/  in  a  Conuili  Labourer. 
"  To  bring  humble  merit,  and  exiuiiples 
worthy  of  imitation,  to  IJglit,  I  conceive  to 
be  among  the  objects  of  tlie  CouDt)i  Re- 
ports. I  therefore  record  the  following  in- 
stance of  the  effect  of  pitttcnt  labour  and 
peraevering  industry. — WiUiam  Pierce,  of 
IWf  House,  in  the  pfirlsh  of  Landewcd- 
nack,  near  the  Lizard,  a  day  labourer  earn- 
ing only  one  xlulling  a  day,  and  EUpporticg 
&  family  of  Beveti  cUitdreti,  when  he  wus 
Afty  years  of  age,  began  after  his  daily 
labour  nraa  finished,  to  drain  and  cultivate 
twelve  acrefl  of  swampy  ground,  which  after 
eighteen  years'  labonr,  produced  in  lb03 
ten  bushels  of  wheat,  ninety  bushels  of 
barley,  besides  six  boshels  of  oats,  Cornish 
measure,  and  nine  trusses  of  hay,  besides 
putnre  fur  cattle.  This  he  effected  hint- 
self,  with  only  an  old  man  to  assist  him  in 
carryinj^  of  manure  from  a  considerable 
distance.  He  also  built  bis  own  dwelling- 
house  and  ont-buildings,  covered  and  finish- 
ed them  himself,  although  ho  was  only  bred 
to  husbandry,  and  had  a  nalural  infirmity  in 
one  of  bis  hands."  —  WoKUUi's  Curnuxill, 
p.  116. 

JokH  Hunter' t  CnUtction  of  Anivuilt. 
"  Tub  variety  of  birds  and  beasts  to  be 
met  with  at  Earl's-court  (the  villa  of  the 
celebrated  M.r.  John  Hunter),  is  matter  of 
great  entertainment.  In  the  Bnme  ground 
you  are  surprized  to  find  so  many  living 
animals,  in  one  herd,  from  the  most  oppo- 
site part*  of  the  habitable  globe.  Buffaloes, 
rams  and  sheep  from  Turkey,  and  a  shawl 
goat  from  the  East  Indies,  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  that  meet  the 
eye;  and  as  they  feed  together  in  the  great- 
est harmony,  it  is  natural  to  enquire,  what 
meitns  ore  taken  to  make  them  so  familiar 
and  well  acquainted  with  each  other.  Mr. 
Hunter  t«ld  me,  that  when  he  has  a  stranger 
to  introduce,  he  does  it  by  ordering  the 
whole  herd  to  be  taken  to  a  strange  place, 
either  a  field,  an  empty  stable,  or  any  other 


large  outhouse,  with  which  they  are  all 
alike  unaccustomed.  The  strangeness  of 
the  place  so  totally  engages  Uieir  attention, 
as  to  prevent  them  from  running  at,  and 
fighting  with,  the  new-comer,  as  they  most 
probably  would  do  in  their  own  field  (in 
regard  to  which  they  cnlertmn  very  high 
notions  of  their  exclusive  right  of  property); 
and  here  they  are  coofiued  for  some  hours, 
till  they  appear  reconciled  lo  the  stranger, 
who  is  then  turned  out  with  his  new  friends, 
and  Is  generally  afterwards  well  treated." 
—  Miudleton's  Sumey  of  MiddUsex,  p. 
433. 


Muchiefof  PaliUc-hoamt. 

"  The  increate  of  fmblic-hmat*  i»  more 
Tuinoat  to  the  lowett  ordert  of  society  than 
all  other  enitt  put  together.  The  dcprHvlty 
of  morals,  and  the  frequent  diitlress  of  poor 
fauulies,  if  traced  to  their  true  source, 
would  generally  be  found  to  ori^nale  in 
the  public-house.  On  the  contrary,  where 
there  is  not  such  a  house  in  the  parish  (and 
some  such  parishes  there  still  arc,  though 
in  distant  counties),  the  wife  and  children 
of  the  labourer,  generally  speaking,  enjoy 
happiness,  couipnred  with  those  where  many 
public-houses  are  seen.  They  arc  also  less 
disposed  to  deceive  and  pilfer ;  ore  better 
clothed,  more  cleanly  in  their  persons,  and 
agreeable  in  their  manners. 

"  The  laliourerl  of  tkit  cowxtti  are  ruined 
in  morab  and  eorutitutian  by  the  public- 
houta.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that,  the  higher 
their  wages,  the  less  they  carry  home,  and 
consequently,  the  greater  is  the  wretched- 
ness of  themselves  and  their  families.  Com- 
forts in  a  cottage  are  mostly  found  where 
the  man's  wages  are  low,  at  least  so  low  as 
to  require  him  to  labour  six  days  in  every 
week.  For  instance,  a  good  workman,  at 
nine  shillings  per  week,  if  advanced  to 
twelve,  will  spend  a  day  in  the  week  at  the 
alehouse,  which  reduces  his  labour  to  five 
days  or  ten  shillings ;  and  ss  he  will  spend 
two  shillings  in  the  public-house,  it  leaves 
but  eight  for  his  family  ;  which  is  one  less 
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than  thej  had  when  he  earned  onlj  nine 
shillings. 

"  If  by  any  means  he  be  put  into  a  situ- 
ation of  earning  eighteen  shillings  in  six 
days,  he  will  get  drunk  on  Sunday  and 
Monday,  and  go  to  his  work  stupid  on 
Tuesday;  and,  should  he  be  a  mechanical 
journeyman  -of  some  genius,  who  by  con* 
stant  labour  could  earn  twenty-four  shil- 
lings or  thirty  shillings  per  week,  as  some 
of  them  can,  he  will  be  drunk  half  the  week, 
insolent  to  his  employer,  and  to  CTery  per- 
son about  him. 

^  K  his  master  has  business  in  hand  that 
requires  particular  dispatch,  he  will  then 
more  than  at  any  other  time  be  absent  from 
his  work,  and  his  wife  and  children  will 

* 

experience  the  extreme  of  hunger,  rags, 
and  cold. 

**  The  low  itms  an  the  sides  of  the  turnpike 
roads  are,  in  general,  receiving-houses  for 
the  com,  hay,  straw,  poultry,  eggs,  &c. 
which  the  farmers'  men-  pilfer  from  their 
master." — MmnuBToif^s  Surtfey  of  Mid" 
dlesex,  p.  499, 

"Mant  small  country  villages  can  date 
the  commencement  of  poor-rates  from  the 
introduction  of  public-houses,  which  cor- 
rupt the  morals,  impair  the  health,  impo- 
verish and  reduce  the  poor  to  the  greatest 
penury  and  distress :  ^  they  also  encourage 
idleness,  promote  begging  and  pilfering, 
and  are  the  remote  cause  of  murders  and 
executions  more  or  less  every  year.'  Pa- 
triotism may  make  the  most  fanciful  designs, 
and  liberality  support  institutions  of  the 
highest  expense,  for  *  bettering  the  condition 
of  the  poor ; '  and  when  these  iHends  of  man- 
kind are  nearly  on  the  point  of  persuading 
themselves  that  *  poverty  shall  sigh  no  more,* 
some  fiend  will  open  a  public-house  among 
the  persons  apparently  rescued  from  dis- 
tress ;  this  will  undo  in  two  or  three  years 
all  the  good  that  the  best  men  could  bring 
about  in  twenty." -^Middlbtoji's  Survey 
of  Middlesex^  p.  628. 


Different  Training  of  the  Children  of 
Squatters,,  and  small  Farmers. 

"  Thb  poor  children  who  are  brought  up 
on  the  borders  ef  commons  and  copses,  are 
accustomed  to  little  labour,  but  to  much 
idleness  and  pilfering.  Having  grown  up, 
and  these  latter  qualities  having  become  a 
part  of  their  nature,  they  are  then  intro- 
duced to  the  farmers  as  servants  or  labour- 
ers, and  very  bad  ones  they  make. 

**  The  children  of  small  farmers,  on  the 
contrary,  have  the  picture  of  industry,  hard 
labour,  and  honesty,  hourly  before  them, 
in  the  persons  of  dicir  parents^  and  daily 
hear  the  complaints  which  they  make  against 
idle  and  pilfering  servants,  and  comparisons 
drawn  in  favour  of  honesty.  In  this  man- 
ner honesty  and  industry  become,  as  it 
were,  a  part  of  the  nature  of  such  young 
folks.  The  father's  property  is  small,  and 
hb  means  few ;  he  is  therefore  unable  to 
hire  and  stock  a  farm  for  each  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  consequently  they  become  servants 
on  large  farms,  or  in  gentlemen's  families, 
and  in  either  situation  are  the  most  faith- 
ful part  of  such  establishments." — Middle- 
ton's  Survey  of  Middlesex,  p.  500. 

Vinegar  and  Water  a  most  wholesome 
Beverage. 

^  During  the  American  War,  (says  Sir 
William  Pulteney),  the  interruption  given 
by  our  cruizers  to  the  trade  of  that  country, 
and  other  circumstances,  prevented  the 
Americans  from  procuring  supplies  of  mo- 
lasses for  their  distilleries,  and  a  distress  was 
experienced,  particularly  in  harvest  time, 
for  the  want  of  rum  to  mix  with  water, 
which  was  the  drink  of  their  labourers. 

**  It  is  known  that  cold  water  is  danger- 
ous, when  used  by  persons  heated  with 
labour,  or  by  any  severe  exercise,  and  yet 
it  is  necessary  to  supply  the  waste  by  per- 
spiration in  some  mode  or  other.  When 
rum  or  wine  is  added  in  small  quantity  to 
water,  it  may  be  used,  even  if  cold,  with 
little  danger ;  it  would,  however,  be  safer 
if  a  little  warm  water  were  mixed. 
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"  Dr.  Rush,  of  America,  after  making 
experiments,  recommenilcd  iu  a  publics^ 
tioo,  that  instead  of  rum,  which  could  not 
be  had,  the  labourers  id  harvest  should  mix 
a  ver J  small  proportion  of  vinegar  with  their 
iraCer.  Some  jears  after,  in  a  second  pub- 
lication, he  mentioned  that  the  practice  bod 
been  adopted,  and  had  succeeded  even  be- 
jond  his  expectations  j  indeed  so  much  so, 
that  in  man/  places  Tinegar  was  continued 
h>  be  used,  though  rum  could  casilj  be  had. 

"  He  accouats  for  the  preference  of  vine- 
gar to  rum  in  this  manner.  Severe  labour 
or  exercise  excites  a  degree  of  fever;  and 
the  fever  is  increased  b;  spirits,  or  fer- 
mented liquor  of  nuj  sort ;  but  vinegar,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  prevents  mischief 
from  drinking  of  cold  water  during  the  heat 
and  perepiration  occasioned  bj  exercise, 
kllajs  the  fever ;  and  the  labourers  found 
themselves  more  refreshed,  and  less  ex- 
hausted at  night,  when  vinegar  nas  used 
instead  of  rum. 

"  I  have  forgot  the  proportion  of  vinegar, 
but  I  think  it  was  not  more  than  a  tea- 
apoonful  to  half  a  pint  of  water. 

"  I  dare  saj  the  works  of  Dr.  Rush  maj 
be  found  b  Loudon,  from  which  a  more 
correct  account  of  this  verj  important  mat- 
ter ma)'  be  extracted. 

"  The  discoverj  was  not  altogether  new, 
for  the  Romans  used  vinegar  to  mix  with 
wat«r,  for  the  drink  of  their  soldiers." — 
MtDDLBTON's  Survey  of  Middleux,  p.  501. 

Proqf  that  the  Peaaantry  toere  muxih  better 
clad  in  the  FiJUenih  Century  than  now. 
"Tbe  Legislature,  in  1436,  enacted  that 
no  servant  in  husbandry,  or  common  la- 
bourer, should  wear  an}' cloth  of  above  the 
price  of  1i.  per  jard  :  that  sum  was  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  two  bushels  and 
a  half  of  wheat,  or  15*.  of  our  money.  By 
the  same  law  they  were  restrained  from 
exceeding  the  price  of  1 4>^.  a  pair  for  hose  : 
that  sum  was  nearly  equal  to  the  value  of 
one  bushel  and  a  half  of  wheat,  or  9«.  of  our 
money. 


"  I(  is  obvious,  that  this  law  was  intended 
to  restrain  them  from  wearing  their  former 
more  expensive  dress  of  clolh  at  16<.  or 
18(.  a  yard,  and  hose  at  half  a  guinea  a 

"  The  case  of  these  persons  is  so  much 
altered  for  the  worse  since  the  third  of 
Edward  IV.,  that  at  this  time  about  one 
half  of  their  whole  number  have  neither 
cloth  nor  coat  of  any  kind.  Their  hose 
cost  them  about  2t.  a  pair,  and  a  dirty 
smock  frock  covers  the  few  rags  they  wear." 
—  Middlbton's  Surtxy  of  Midttkaex.,   p. 


Proeeu  of  Comipljon  anumg  the  Poor  in 
Toma  ;  and  Effect  of  thii  upon  Agrietd- 
tvre,  in  making  the  Farmer  leek  by  all 
means  to  reduce  the  Number  of  hit  La- 
hourert,  becaute  of  their  ill  Conduct. 

"  Ik  the  great  towns  every  poor  man's 
dwelling  is  encircled  by  chandler's -shops, 
porter-houses,  gin-shops,  pawn -brokers, 
buyers  of  stolen  goods,  and  proatitutes : 
from  these  he  hardly  can  escape ;  from 
these  aided  by  the  contaminating  effects  of 
crowded  manufactories,  he  never  docs  es- 
cape ;  they  certainly  ruin  the  morals  of  his 
whole  family.  The  conli^on  spreads  from 
families  to  cities,  and  from  cities  to  the 
empire.  Our  labourers  being  reduced,  by 
these  means,  to  their  present  wretehed  con- 
dition, arc  become,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, dangerous  to  their  employers;  which 
induces  the  farmer  to  convert  his  arable 
land  into  pasture,  in  order  to  do  with  as 
little  of  their  assistance  as  he  possibly 
this  drives  them  more  and  more  intt 
towns  in  search  of  work ;  and  in  that  i 
ner,  manufactories  and  vicious  habits 
cessively  increase  each  other.  By  a  system 
like  this,  the  people  of  this  nation  art 
grcssively  advancing  into  large  manufaC' 
turing  towns,  which  have  the  baneful  effect 
of  destroying  the  moral  principle,  as  well 
as  the  lives,  of  the  inhabitants." — Middlb- 
tob's  Survey  of  MidMeiex,  p.  S03. 
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Everything  from  the  Soil. 

"  All  the  artists,  manufacturers,  and 
commerclalists  of  the  world,  are  employed 
on  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  on  that  only. 
The  watch-maker  and  the  anchor-smith, 
the  clothier  and  the  lace-maker,  the  gold- 
smith and  the  lapidary,  are  all,  and  each  of 
them,  equally  engaged  in  one  object,  namely, 
that  of  rendering  the  productions  of  the 
earth  subservient  to  the  use  and  conveni- 
ence of  man.  The  stock  of  every  ware- 
house and  shop,  the  furniture  of  every 
mansion  and  cottage,  all  implements  and 
utensils,  may  easily  be  traced  to  the  same 
origin.  Even  the  books  of  the  scholar,  and 
the  ink  and  quill  through  whose  means  he 
communicates  his  thoughts  to  others,  are 
denved  from  the  same  source  as  the  mate- 
rial on  which  the  naval  and  civil  architect 
exercises  his  ingenuity  and  skill.  The 
loftiest  spire  and  the  smallest  needle  are 
both  the  effects  of  labour  and  skill  exercised 
on  the  soil."  —  Middleton's  Survey  of 
Middlesex^  p.  574. 


Robbery  on  Farms — to  what  enormous 

extent, 

"  I  HAVE  seen  upwards  of  twenty  thieves 
at  one  time  in  a  ten-acre  field  of  turnips, 
each  of  whom  carried  away  as  many  as  he 
could  stand  under.  On  another  occasion,  one 
man  staying  longer  than  several  others, 
stealing  pears,  was  secured  and  taken  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  who  ordered  him  to  pay 
the  value  of  the  fruit  found  on  him  (viz.  1«.), 
which  he  paid  and  was  discharged. 

'*  A  miller  near  London  being  questioned 
as  to  small  parcels  of  wheat  brought  to  his 
mill  to  be  ground,  by  a  suspected  person, 
soon  after  several  barns  had  been  robbed, 
answered,  that  any  explanation  on  that  head 
would  put  his  mills  in  danger  of  being 
burnt.  Well  may  the  farmers  say,  *  their 
property  is  not  protected  like  that  of  other 
men ;'  which  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as 
all  the  depredations  to  which  I  have  con- 


fined my  observations,  are  committed  on 
the  landed  interest,  and  probably  amount 
to  2*.  an  acre  on  all  the  cultivated  lands  of 
England,  or  to  four  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  per  annum." — Middleton^s  iSiir* 
vey  of  Middlesex.,  p.  614. 


Every  Charge  \against  the  People'}  charge- 
able upon  Government,  for  its  Sins  either 
of  Commission  or  of  Omission, 

"  It  is  in  every  respect  useless  to  com- 
plain of  the  manners  of  any  people,  and  of 
their  vices ;  for  they  are  everywhere  merely 
machines,  or  the  creatures  of  government ; 
they  are  educated  according  to  its  dogmas, 
and  trained  by  its  institutions ;  these  en- 
slave and  chain  down  their  minds  by  pre- 
judice, which  enfeebles  their  intellectual 
vigour,  and  bears  down  their  rational  facul- 
ties. Government  has  the  principal  share 
in  exciting  or  depressing  mental  energy,  in 
establishing  general  industry  or  indolence, 
in  promoting  public  happiness  or  misery. 
Are  the  people  of  any  nation  possessed  of 
great  mental  energy,  industrious,  virtuous 
and  happy  ;  the  government  has  produced 
these  effects,  and  consequently  it  is  excel- 
lent. Are  they  ignorant,  idle,  wicked  and 
wretched ;  they  are  counterparts  of  a  bad 
government,  which  could  produce  so  much 
misery.  Government  makes  the  laws,  and 
they  are  the  express  image  of  their  maker: 
these  mould  the  people  into  their  own  like- 
ness; therefore  subjects  are  everywhere 
such  as  the  ruling  powers  have  made  them : 
are  the  latter  pious,  just,  and  good;  the 
former  will  consequently  become  of  the 
same  description." — Mn>DLETOM*8  Survey 
of  Middlesex^  p.  616. 


^^^^^^^te^/\^^^^^^^^^^^^\^» 


SnuUl  Farms  in  Jersey, 

*'  In  consequence  of  this  minute  division 
of  property,  the  influence  Of  a  large  capital 
on  an  extensive  area  is  here  unknown. 
Little  progress,  exertion,  or  improvement. 


mn  be  ezpeclpJ  in  small  holdings.  TLe 
iidbei«Dce  of  ibe  Jerae;  farmer  to  hb  fure- 
fathers'  praclue*,  is  geuer&llj  remaj'kcd, 
but  ought  hj  no  means  U>  incur  blame. 
His  firit  object  is  not  ao  much  gain,  or  to 
raise  disposable  produce,  as  it  is  to  manage 
his  small  domain  in  sucb  a  mode  as  to 
secure  through  the  yeor  a  supply  of  those 
orticiee  irhich  his  fiimilj  exigencies  require. 
When  pursuing  the  ttack  which  Ms  fore- 
fathers' experience  has  proved  to  be  beat 
calculated  to  attain  tliat  end,  he  is  on  safe 
ground.  Experiments  which  formers  of 
greater  experience,  capital,  and  extent  of 
holding  might  moke,  it  would  be  unsafe 
for  him  to  repeat." — Qdayi.b's  Jemy,  p. 
63. 


Poor  Latet  in  Jeraey. 

"  In  these  Islands,  the  English  policy  has 
been  adopted,  in  imposing  by  law  on  those 
in  good  circumstances  the  necessity  ofiooin- 
taining  the  indigent.  In  the  several  parishes 
the  Conoetables  with  their  officers,  and  the 
principal  inhabitants,  are  enjoined  to  pro- 
vide subsistence  weekly  for  the  poor  in> 
capable  of  labour,  and  to  procure  work  for 
those  capable  of  it.  In  order  to  defray 
the  expense,  the  vestries  are  authorised  to 
impose  taxes  on  the  parishioners.  In  each 
parish  arc  officers  called  Surveillons,  named 
in  vestry;  who  appear  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions both  of  ctiurch wardens  and  overseers, 
and  who  have  under  their  immediate  direc- 
tion the  Trfsor  dc  I'Eglise,  and  La  Charitf. 

"  The  minister.  conA£table  and  surveil- 
lons  of  each  parisb,  ore  authorized  to  give 
to  paupers  incapable  of  labour,  a  written 
permission  to  a^  charity,  bnt  solely  wilhin 
the  bounds  of  their  own  parish.  In  case 
of  any  person  giving  alma  to  beggars  not 
in  possession  of  tliis  written  pcrmiEsion,  he 
incurs  a  penalty  of  60  sous  for  each  offence; 
one-third  to  the  informer,  and  two-tliirds 
to  the  poor. 

"  In  fiilfilling  the  last  object  of  the  duty 
imposed  on  the  parish -officers,  tiiere  is  nt 
present  no  dilTiculty ;    persona  willing  and 


able  to  work  need  not  apply  to  the  con- 
nctable  to  point  out  an  employer.  And 
happily,  in  executing  the  remaining  part  of 
their  duty  with  regard  to  the  poor,  the 
trouble  incumbent  on  them  is  not  consider- 
able. Among  the  lower  classes,  it  is  held 
disgraceful  to  be  subsisted  on  charity.  In- 
dustry does  not  relax  from  a  reliance  on 
parochial  relief;  but  every  cSbrt  is  made 
to  preserve  themselves  and  their  nearest 
connexions  from  that  necessity.  In  some 
parishes,  there  are  not  at  present  any  per- 
sons receiving  relief:  in  others,  the  charit- 
able donation  of  rents  bestowei!  in  former 
times,  and  forming  a  perpetual  fund  for  the 
niiuntcnance  of  the  poor,  under  the  term 
of  la  Chariii,  or  Tritor  det  Pauvreif  toge- 
therwith  the  amount  of  sums  received  at  the 
church-doors,  and  by  legacies,  arc  sufficient 
to  meet  their  exigencies. 

"  It  is  usual  in  almost  all  wills,  to  make 
some  bequest  in  favour  of  the  poor  :  if  this 
be  omitted  by  persona  in  good  circum- 
stances, it  is  noticed  na  remarkable  ;  even 
by  those  in  the  humblest  classes,  the  poor 
are  then  rarely  forgotten.  A  legacy  of  half- 
a-crown  is  olten  given,  and  accepted."  — 
QuiiLE's  Jcriey,  p.  59. 


Use  of  Kail  StaVu  in  Jertej/. 
"  ArTEB  reserving  fijr  seed  the  best 
plants,  the  remainder  are  rooted  out  in 
spring ;  but  by  no  means  cease  to  be  use- 
ful. They  have  then  attained  the  height 
of  six  feet  and  above:  part  ore  chopped 
up,  driud,  and  used  as  fuel ;  the  taller  stalks 
are  carefully  preserved.  Those  of  a  slen- 
der form  arc  used  as  support«n  for  scarlet 
runners,  and  for  other  purposes :  the  stout 
and  toll  stems  have  sufficient  solidity  to 
serve  as  raflera  under  thatching  of  out- 
houses. On  demolishing,  during  the  pre- 
sent year,  a  ebed  standing  in  the  parish  of 
Gtouville,  which  was  ascertained  by  the 
|iroprietor  to  hare  been  erected  at  least 
60  years,  a  rude  ceiling  of  clay-daubing 
was   deuuilishcd,  which  was   found   to   be 
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laid  on  these  kulrstalkfl,  uot  then  wholl j  in 
decay.** — Quatui'b  Jertey^  p.  96. 


M^«M^^tfV^AA^>«^^^'^^^/W%/S^i^ 


Manure  wasted  in  Oiiemsey, 

**  The  Bouewr  or  public  scavenger  of  the 
town,  aA;er  relieving  the  inhabitants  from 
the  various  substances  which  it  is  his  em- 
ployment to  take  away  (every  one  of  which 
would  be  found  useful  on  a  heavy  soil,  and 
some  of  them,  for  instance  coal-ashes  and 
bones,  are  among  the  most  valuable),  after 
collecting  and  carrying  them  out,  throws 
them  into  the  sea.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  one  of  the  barracks,  the  emptying  and 
removal  of  the  night-soil  having  become 
necessary,  carts  were  observed  carrying  it 
on  the  lands  of  a  neighbouring  farmer.  On 
enquiry,  it  appeared  that  he  did  the  con- 
tractors the  favour  of  accepting  it,  on  being 
conveyed  to  his  land  gratis."  —  Quatle*8 
Ouemseyy  p.  276. 


Law» 

"  Throat.  And  how  think*8t  thou  of  Law  P 
"  Daih.  Most  reverently : 
Law  is  the  world*s  great  light ;  a  second  sun 
To  this  terrestrial  globe,  by  which  all  things 
Ebve  Hfe  and  being,  and  without  the  which 
Confusion  and  disorder  soon  would  seize 
The  general  state  of  men :  war*s  outrages^ 
The  ulcerous  deeds  of  peace,  it  curbs  and 

cures ; 
It  is  the  Eingdom*s  eye,  by  which  she  sees 
The  acts  and  thoughts  of  men. 

"  ThroaL  The  Kingdom's  eye  ! 
I  tell  thee,  fool^  it  is  the  Kingdom*s  nose^ 
By  which  she  smeUs  out  all  these  rich  trans- 
gressors. 
Nor  is*t  of  flesh,  but  merely  made  of  wax ; 
And  'tis  within  the  power  of  us  lawyers 
To  wrest  this  nose  of  wax  which  way  we 

please. 
Or  it  may  be,  as  thou  say'st,  an  eye  in- 
deed; 


But  if  it  be,  *tis  sure  a  woman's  eye, 
That's  ever  rolling. 

LoDOwicK  Babet,  Ram  AUey, —  Old 
Playsy  vol.  5,  p.  381-2. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Mahatiimedon  Saints, 


*'  Thb  LoBD,who  is  the  object  of  worship, 
has,  in  the  revelation,  made  die  proof  of 
Mohammed's  mission  permanent ;  and  to 
shew  this  have  the  saints  been  constituted, 
and  that  this  proof  should  be  constantly 
apparent*  These  he  has  in  the  Scripture 
appointed  to  be  Lords  of  the  World,  so 
that  they  are  set  apart  entirely  for  his  ser- 
vice, and  for  following  up  the  requirements 
of  the  soul.  It  is  to  bless  their  tracks  that 
the  rains  of  heaven  descend,  and  to  purify 
their  state  that  the  herbs  of  the  earth  spring 
up  ;  and  it  is  from  their  care,  that  the 
Moslems  obtain  victory  over  idolaters.  Now 
these,  which  are  invisible,  are  four  thousand ; 
of  each  other  they  know  nothings,  nor  are 
they  aware  of  the  dignity  of  their  own  state. 
In  every  case,  too,  they  are  concealed  from 
one  another  and  from  mortals.  To  this 
effect  have  relations  been  given^  and  to  the 
same  have  various  saints  spoken ;  and  for 
this,  to  the  praise  of  God,  have  sages  in- 
structed. But  of  those  who  have  this  power 
of  loosing  and  binding,  and  are  officers  of 
the  court  o£  the  true  God,  there  are  three 
hundred  whom  they  style  Akhyar.  Forty 
others  of  them  they  call  Abdal^  seven  others 
Abrar,  four  others  Awtad,  three  others 
Nokaba^  and  one  whom  they  name  Kotb 
and  Ghauth  ....  The  author  of  the  FatQ' 
hdti  Meccoy  chap.  198,  sect.  31,  calls  the 
seven-stated  men  Abdal ;  and  goes  on  to  shew, 
that  the  Almighty  has  made  the  earth  con- 
sisting of  seven  climates,  and  that  seven  of 
his  choice  servants  he  has  named  Abdal ; 
and,  further,  that  he  takes  care  of  these 
climates  by  one  or  other  of  these  seven 
persons.  He  has  also  stated,  that  he  met 
them  all  in  the  temple  at  Mecca ;  that  he 
saluted  them,  and  they  returned  the  salute ; 
and  conversed  with  them,  and  that  he  never 
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witneBscd  uiylhiDg  more  excellent  or  more 
devoted  to  God's  service."~lBM  liATuTA'a 
TVnwb, — HiBdutlan,  p.  153. 


Maiojninedan  Tree. 
"  Wb  next  came  to  Dadkannan,  trhic!] 
ia  a  large  city  abounding  with  gardens,  oiid 
situated  upon  a  moutii  of  ilic  sea.  In  Ihia 
UTS  I'uuod  the  betel  leaf  and  nut,  the  cocoa- 
nut  and  colocasaia.  Without  the  citj  h  a 
large  pond  for  retaining  ivnter;  about  which 
are  gardens.  The  king  is  an  infidel.  His 
grandfather,  tvho  has  become  Klohoinme- 
dan,  built  its  mosque  and  moile  the  pond. 
The  cause  of  the  grnndfuther's  receiring 
lalamism  iras  a  tree,  over  which  he  had  built 
the  mosque.  This  tree  is  a  very  great  won- 
der ;  its  leaves  are  green,  and  like  those  of 
the  fig,  except  only  that  they  are  soft.  The 
tree  is  called  Damihti  Sha^ddel  (the  tree 
of  testimony),  darakht  meaning  tree.  I  was 
told  in  ibese  ports,  that  this  tree  does  not 
generally  drop  its  leaves ;  but,  at  the  season 
of  autumn  in  every  year,  one  of  them 
cfatinges  its  colour,  first  to  yellow,  then  to 
red;  and  that  npon  this  is  written,  with  tlie 
pen  of  power,  '  There  is  no  God  but  God ; 
Mohammed  is  the  Prophet  of  God  ;'  and 
that  this  leaf  alone  fiUls.  Very  many  Mo- 
hammedani,  who  were  wortliy  of  belief, 
told  me  this ;  and  said,  that  they  had  wit- 
nessed its  fall,  and  hod  read  Ihe  writing ; 
and  further,  that  every  year,  at  the  time  of 
Ihe  fall,  credible  persons  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans, as  well  as  others  of  the  infidels, 
sat  benenth  the  tree  wailJng  for  the  foil  of 
the  leaf;  and  when  this  look  place,  thrit  the 
one  half  was  t^en  by  the  Mohammedans, 
as  a  blesstDg.  and  for  the  purpose  of  curing 
their  diseases;  and  the  other  by  the  king 
of  t^e  infidel  city,  and  laid  up  in  his  trea- 
sury as  a  blessing ;  and  that  this  is  con- 
stantly received  among  them.  Now  ibe 
grunlfather  of  the  present  king  could  read 
the  Arabic;  he  witnessed,  therefore,  the 
fall  of  the  leaf,  read  the  inscription,  and, 
understanding  its  import,  became  a  Mo- 


hammedan accordingly.  At  the  time  of 
bis  death  he  appointed  his  son,  who  wrs  a 
violent  infidel,  to  succeed  him.  TIjis  man 
adhered  to  his  own  religion,  cut  down  the 
true,  tore  up  its  roots,  and  effaced  every 
vestige  of  it.  Afler  two  years  the  tree 
grew,  and  regained  Its  original  state,  and 
in  this  it  now  is.  This  king  died  suddenly ; 
and  none  of  his  infidel  descendants,  dnce 
his  time,  has  dont  anything  to  the  tree." — 
Ibs  Batdta's  TniBels, — nindiulaH,  p.  170. 


Oald  TttgoU  and  Paper  ATonei/  in  India. 
"  It  is  a  custom  with  their  merchants, 

fur  one  to  melt  down  all  the  gold  and  silver 
be  may  have  into  pieces,  each  of  which  will 
weigh  a  talent  or  more,  and  to  lay  this  np_ 
over  the  door  of  his  house.  Any  one  who 
happens  to  have  five  such  pieces,  will  jiut  n 
ring  upon  his  finger ;  if  he  have  ten,  he  will 
put  on  two.  He  who  possesses  fifteen  such, 
is  named  El  Sashi;  and  the  piece  itself 
they  call  a  Itukiila.  Their  transactions  are 
carried  on  with  paper ;  they  do  not  buy 
or  sell  either  with  thedirhem  or  the  dinar; 
but  should  any  one  get  any  of  these  into 
his  possession,  he  would  melt  them  down 
into  pieces.  As  to  the  paper,  every  piece 
of  it  is  in  extent  about  the  measure  of  the 
palm  of  the  bond,  and  is  stamped  with  the 
King's  stamp.  Five-and-twenty  of  such 
notes  ore  termed  a  Shut ;  which 
same  thing  as  a  dinar  with  ns.  But  when 
these  papers  happen  to  be 
out  by  use,  they  are  carried  to  their  house, 
which  ia  just  like  the  mint  with  us,  and 
new  ones  are  given  in  place  of  them  by  the 
King,  This  is  done  without  interest,  the 
profit  arising  from  their  circulation  accru- 
ing to  the  King.  When  any  one  goes  to 
tlic  market  with  a  dinar  or  ilirhem  in  his 
hand,  no  one  will  take  it  until  it  has  been 
changed  for  these  notes."  —  Ian  Bi 
TrOFch,— China,  p.  209, 
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Chod  EffecU  of  a  resident  Landlord, 

*^  No  estates  are  better  managed  and  no 
tenantry  are  more  happy,  than  where  the 
proprietor  at  once  possesses  the  knowledge 
and  the  inclmation  to  inspect  his  own 
affairs.  When  estates  are  lef);  wholly  to 
the  controul  of  agents,  the  connection  be- 
tween the  owner  and  the  occupier  is  dis- 
solved or  interrupted:  it  is  the  object  of 
the  representative  to  diminish  all  expenses 
but  his  own,  and  of  the  tenant  to  remain 
passive  and  inactive,  provided  he  can  gain 
a  living,  and  avoid  giving  offence.  It  was 
observed  to  me  by  a  tenant  of  a  detached 
estate,  belonging  to  the  late  Richard  Pal- 
mer, Esq.  of  Hurst,  a  man  whose  premature 
death  is  a  loss  to  his  family,  his  friends,  his 
dependants,  and  the  public,  that  the  prin- 
cipal request  he  ever  made  to  his  landlord 
was,  *  that  he  might  always  be  allowed  to 
pay  his  rent  to  him  in  person.*  He  knew 
the  value  of  this  intercourse,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced he  spoke  the  general  feeling  of  re- 
spectable tenants. 

^  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  proudest 
rank  a  country  gentleman  can  hold,  to  live 
on  his  estates,  and  to  diffuse  happiness 
around  him,  by  example,  by  encourage- 
ment, and  by  advice ;  to  be  the  friend,  the 
father  of  his  dependants,  and  to  grow  old 
among  those  whom  he  has  known  from  the 
earliest  dawn  of  recollection.  In  cities  and 
at  public  places,  the  land-owner  is  frequently 
eclipsed  by  the  successful  votaries  of  trade 
and  commerce ;  but  on  his  native  domains, 
he  resumes  his  consequence,  and  feels  the 
importance  of  his  situation." — Mayob's  Sw" 
vey  of  Berkshire^  p.  51. 


Mavor^s  Opinion  of  small  Farms. 

"  It  will  be  allowed,  indeed,  by  every 
candid  observer,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
agriculture,  a  man  who  is  to  depend  solely 
on  fanning  can  have  little  prospect  of  sup- 
porting a  family,  and  of  contributing  in  any 
considerable  degree  to  the  public  supply. 


who  occupies  less  land  than  will  employ  a 
team  of  three  or  four  horses ;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  five 
farmers  of  that  description  would  raise  more 
marketable  produce  than  one  who  monopo- 
lized the  same  quantity  of  land,  and  who 
could  derive  a  handsome  income  merely 
from  superintendence  and  judgement.  A 
labouring  farmer,  or  a  man  who  is  obliged 
personaUy  to  work,  is  not  less  useful  in 
the  scale  of  htmian  society  than  he  whose 
capital  enables  him  to  occupy  half  a  parish, 
and  to  live  in  a  degree  of  style  and  affluence 
suitable  to  his  means.  I  have  heard  it 
maintained,  indeed,  that  the  former  must 
work  harder  than  a  day  labourer,  and  it 
probably  is  the  case ;  but  then  his  toils  are 
sweetened  by  the  reflection,  that  he  is  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry,  and 
that  he  has  no  occasion  to  apply  for  paro- 
chial relief,  either  for  himself  or  his  family. 
This  important  consideration  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  such  discussions.  Voluntary 
labour  is  no  hardship;  and  living  on  humble 
fare  is  no  privation,  to  him  who  feels  that 
he  is  providing  against  the  contingencies  of 
fortune,  and  laying  up  something  against 
the  approach  of  age.  It  is  incontestibly  the 
man  of  property  alone  who  can  afford  to 
make  essential  improvements,  and  to  such 
we  owe  the  present  flourishing  state  of 
agriculture;  but  still  I  contend,  that  a 
mixture  of  all  sizes  of  farms  is  best  for  the 
public,  as  bringing  men  of  different  capitals 
and  talents  into  action,  and  giving  that  scope 
for  independence  which  is  the  pride  and 
the  glory  of  any  country.** — Mayor's  SuT' 
vey  of  Berkshire^  p.  79. 


History  of  the  Heart  TrefoU. 

^*  Heart  Trefoil,  or  snail -shell  medick 
(medicago  arabica).  This  plant,  though  in- 
digenous, has  probably  never  been  culti- 
vated except  in  iPerkshire,  and  its  history 
is  remarkable.  In  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  Captain  Vancouver  found  some  seeds 
in  a  vessel  which  had  been  wrecked  on  a 
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desert  island,  and  on  hia  return  he  presented 
1  of  tbem  to  Lis  brother,  John  Vui' 
cmiver,  Emi-  then  residing  near  Newbury. 
Mr.  VmicoDver  gave  some  of  the  seeds  to 
Mr.  James  Webb,  of  Well-hotue,  in  the 
panRh  of  Frilehsjn,  who  impitrted  his  trea- 
tn  his  brother,  Mr.  Robert  Wells,  of 
Calt'ott,  in  the  parish  of  Tjichurel,  between 
Keodlng  and  Newhurj.  Tlie  leeda  were 
1!  expectation  was  raiaed;  Dr.  Lsiub 
and  Mr.  Uicheno,  of  Nenbiir;,  with  the 
vigilance  of  botanists,  examined  their  pro- 
s,  uid  were  in  hope's  to  have  been  able 
mnouDce  to  the  agricultural  world  a 
valuable  plant  from  the  remotest  islauds  in 
the  Pacific,  when  lo  1  it  turned  out  to  be 
the  medicago  arabka,  which  ii  a  native 
Berkshire  plant.  This  fortuitous  introduc- 
tion, however,  of  tiie  heart  trefoil  is  likely 
to  be  advantageous.  The  two  brothers  have 
cultivated  it  with  success;  saj  it  produces 
a  luxuriant  herbage,  and  that  cattle  arc 
tasively  fondofit.  'It  stands  thewinter 
well,  and  a  crop  may  be  obtained  at  any 
time.  It  bos  the  advantage  of  lucern,  in 
not  being  easily  chooked,  and  in  growing  on 
alight  soil,  but  ivithout  doubt  produces  (he 
greatest  abundance  in  a  good  soil."  They 
have  hitherto  sown  it  broad-cast,  and  are 
determined  to  persevere,  having  now  col- 
lected a  aulScient  quantity  of  seed  to  ex- 
tend their  etperiroents  to  «ouic  acres  of 
land." — Mavob's  Suney  qfUrrluhire,   p. 


O^eii  IV WM  I{f>rua.^Thc  King'i  Eiperi- 

"  The  comparative  oilvantnges  of  the 
labour  of  horftea  and  oxen  have  been  for 
some  time  under  the  consideration  of  the 
public.  His  Idajesty  has  nnquestionnbly 
tried  the  latter  upon  a  larger  scale  ihan 
any  other  person,  as  he  docs  not  work  less 
than  ISO  oxen  upon  his  different  farms, 
parks,  and  gardens,  taiA  hns  found  ihem  to 
well,  ihut  there  is  not  now  a 
horae  kept.  Upon  Ijie  two  llirms  and  the 
Great  Park,  200  nro  kept,  including  those 


^^^  answer  a 
^^H  horae  kej 
^^^     Great  Ph 


coming  on  and  going  off.  Forty  ore  bought 
in  every  year,  rising  three  years,  ond  a 
kept  as  succession  oxen  in  the  Park ;   11 
are   under  work ;   and  40  every  year   a 
futt«d  off,  rising  seven  years. 

"  The  working  oxen  are  mostly  divided 
into  teuns  of  six,  and  one  of  the  number  is 
every  day  rested,  so  that  no  ox  works  more 
than  five  days  out  of  the  seven.  This  day  of 
ease  in  every  week  besides  Sunday  isof  great 
advantage  to  the  animal,  as  he  is  found  to 
do  better  with  ordinary  keep  and  moderate 
labour,  than  he  would  do  with  high  keep 
and  harder  labour.  In  short,  this  is  th 
first  secret  to  learn  concerning  him ;  for  u 
ox  will  not  admit  of  being  kept  in  condition 
like  a  horse,  artificially,  by  proportionate 
food  to  proportionate  labour. 

"  These  oxen  ore  never  allowed  any  c( 
ns  it  would  prevent  their  fatting  so  kindly 
nfterworils.  Their  food  in  summer  is  only 
a  few  vetches  by  way  of  a  bait,  and  the  n 
of  coarse  meadows,  or  what  are  called  lea> 
sows,  being  rough  woody  pastures. 
winter  they  have  nothing  but  cut  food,  e 
siE'ting  of  two-thirds  hay  and  one-third 
wheat-straw;  and  the  quantity  they  eat  ii 
twenty-four  hours  is  about  twenty-four 
pounds  of  hay  and  twelve  of  sti'aw ;  and  on 
the  days  of  rest,  Iliey  range  as  they  like  in 
the  straw-yards ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  they  are  not  confined  to  hot  Etabh's, 
but  have  open  sheds,  under  which  they  ei 
their  cut  provender,  and  are  generally  left 
to  their  choice  to  go  in  and  out.  Under 
this  manngemeot,  ai  four  oxen  generally 
plough  an  acre  a  day,  and  do  otiicr  work  if 
proportion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  their 
advantage  is  very  great  over  horses,  and 
the  result  to  the  public  highly  beneficial." 
— Mavob's  Surci}'j  ijf  Berkthirf,  p.  339. 


Good  Sereanls  Iwtobm'^  scarre,  at  *maU 

Parmt  have  duapprarvd. 

"  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  good 

servants  every   year  become  more  scarce 

and  dilhcult  to  be  found.  The  best  domes- 
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t  tics  used  to  be  found  among  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  little  farmers;  they  were 
brought  up  in  good  principles,  and  in  habits 
of  industry;  but  since  that  valuable  order 
of  men  has  been  so  generally  reduced  in 
every  county,  and  almost  annihilated  in 
some,  servants  are  of  necessity  taken  from 
a  lower  description  of  persons,  and  the  con- 
sequences are  felt  in  most  families.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  ill  effects  arising  from 
a  monopoly  of  land." — Mavob's  Svrvey  of 
BerJuhire^  p.  416. 


number  of  poor  arise  from  various  classes 
just  above  want,  who  are  able  to  support 
themselves  so  long  as  their  several  concerns 
go  on  with  success.  The  least  reverse  is 
ruinous :  a  bad  debt  of  a  few  pounds,  the 
long  sickness  or  death  of  the  man  or  his 
wife,  and  a  thousand  other  causes,  are  the 
ruin  of  numbers." — Middletom's  Survey 
of  Middlesex^  p.  78. 


^MA^A^/^A'WX/V^^^MAA/VX/^ 


VN^%/^/WS^\^'^WWVSi^/^/%/>/>^ 


A  Family  iupported  by  a  small  Garden, 

"  It  is  wonderful  how  much  may  be  pro- 
duced from  a  small  spot  of  ground,  well 
managed,  both  for  the  use  of  families  and 
for  sale.  The  family  of  Anns,  residing  in 
the  village  of  Steventon,  consisting  of  a 
brother  and  two  sisters,  between  eighty  and 
ninety  years  of  age,  lately  or  now,  with  the 
addition  of  a  very  small  independent  pro- 
perty, maintained  themselves  by  raising 
flower  roots  and  small  shrubs  in  their  little 
garden,  which  they  sold  round  the  country. 
With  less  industry  and  ingenuity,  in  various 
parishes,  I  have  found  that  the  produce  of 
the  orchard,  in  favourable  seasons,  has  paid 
the  rent  of  the  premises ;  and  sometimes  that 
geese  or  pigs,  where  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity of  keeping  the  former,  have  yielded 
the  same  advantages.  A  certain  quantity 
of  land  attached  to  cottages  is  therefore  in- 
dispensable, and  in  country  parishes  it  might 
always  be  attainable.*  — Mavob's  Survey  of 
Berkshire,  p.  475. 


^A/V«/WW^W%«N/S/WW>/VW% 


Taxation  descending  too  low,  in  its  direct 
Form, 

"  I  HAVE  known  two  families,  consbting 
together  of  thirteen  persons,  brought  to  the 
workhouse,  and  maintained  by  the  parish 
at  an  expense  of  about  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  owing  to  an  imprudent  collection  of 
taxes  having  distrained  about  twenty  shil- 
lings on  each  family.     But  a  still  greater 


Fvil  of  Commons  in  Middlesex, 

**  On  estimating  the  value  of  the  Com- 
mons in  this  county,  including  every  advan- 
tage that  can  be  derived  from  them,  in 
pasturage,  locality  of  situation,  and  the  bar- 
barous system  of  turbary,  it  appears  that 
they  do  not  produce  to  the  community,  in  their 
present  state,  more  than  four  shUUngs  per 
acre!  On  the  other  hand,  they  are,  in  many 
instances,  of  real  injury  to  the  public,  by 
holding  out  a  lure  to  the  poor  man, — I 
mean  of  materials  wherewith  to  build  his 
cottage,  and  ground  to  erect  it  upon,  to- 
gether with  firing  and  the  run  of  his  poultry 
and  pigs  for  nothing.  This  is,  of  course, 
temptation  sufficient  to  induce  a  great  num- 
ber of  poor  persons  to  settle  on  the  borders 
of  such  commons.  But  the  mischief  does 
not  end  here ;  for,  having  gained  these  trifling 
advantages,  through  the  neglect  or  conniv- 
ance of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  it  unfortu- 
nately gives  their  minds  an  improper  bias, 
and  inculcates  a  desire  to  live,  from  that 
time  forward,  with  little  labour.  The  ani- 
mals kept  by  this  description  of  persons,  it 
is  soon  discovered  by  their  owners,  are  not 
likely  to  afibrd  them  much  revenue,  without 
better  feed  than  the  scanty  herbage  of  a 
common ;  hence  they  are  tempted  to  pilfer 
com,  hay,  and  roots,  towards  Uieir  support ; 
and  as  liiey  are  still  dependant  on  such  a 
deceptions  supply,  to  answer  the  demands 
of  their  consumption,  they  are  in  some  mea- 
sure constrained  to  resort  to  various  dis- 
honest means,  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

"  Another  very  serious  evil  which  the 
public  sufiers  from  commons,  is,  that  they 
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are  ihe  constant  rendezTous  of  gjpscyt, 
utrollerE,  and  other  looae  persons,  living 
nuder  tents  which  tbej  cwrj  with  them 
fram  place  to  place.  Most  of  these  pcnoni 
have  luees,  taany  of  them  horses,  nsy,  some 
of  them  h«ve  cren  covered  carta,  nhioh 
aoBiver  the  double  purpose  of  a  caravan  for 
concealing  and  carrying  off  the  propertj 
thej  have  stolen,  nod  also  of  a  house  for 
sleeping  in  at  night.  The;  uauallj  stuj 
two  or  three  nights  at  a  place ;  and  the 
cuttle  which  they  keep,  serve  to  trnnsport 
their  few  artieles  of  furniture  from  one 
conimon  to  another.  These,  during  the 
Btaj  of  their  owners,  are  turned  adi'itl  to 
procure  what  food  thej  can  find  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  tents,  and  the  defi- 
ciencjr  is  made  up  from  the  adjtuwnt  hay- 
slneks,  barns,  and  granaries.  They  are  not 
known  to  buy  any  hay  or  com,  and  yet 
their  cattle  are  supplied  with  these  articles, 
of  good  quality.  The  women  and  children 
beg  and  pilfer,  and  the  men  commit  greater 
nets  of  dishonesty :  in  tiort,  thf  Communs  of 
Ihii  cotatty  are  wcU  knoimi  to  be  the  eoTutanI 
retort  offaot-padt  onrf  A^Aimy-men,  and  are 
literally  and  provrrhiaUi/  a  public  nuuonce." 
— Miuuleton's  Surnei)  of  Middicicx,  p.  1 17. 


FUh  IHk  the  Cock  and  Ben  nf  La  Calzada. 
"  At  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  walls,  ia  Bolukli,  or  the  Church  of 
Fishes.  The  church  is  so  called  from  a 
Ic^enrl  that  has  rendered  it  very  celebrated 
ig  the  Greeks.  There  stood  on  this 
place  a  small  moniutery  of  Greek  Colayers, 
when  Mahomet  laid  siege  to  Constantinople; 
who,  it  seems,  were  not  molested  by  his 
army.  On  the  day  of  the  decisive  attack,  a 
inoiik  was  frying  same  fish,  when  news  was 
suddenly  brought  to  the  convent,  thai  the 
Turks  hod  entered  the  town,  through  the 
breach  in  the  walls.  '  I  would  as  soon  be- 
lieve,' said  he,  '  that  these  fried  Gah  would 
spring  froiu  the  l>an,  and  become  again 
alive.'  To  reprove  the  incredulous  monk, 
ihp  fi^h  did  spring  from   ihe  pan.  into  n 


vessel  of  water  which  stood  near,  and  swam 
about  as  if  they  had  never  been  taken  out 
of  it.  In  commemoration  of  this  uuracle,  a 
church  was  erected  over  the  spot,  contain- 
ing a  reservoir  of  water,  into  which  the  fish, 
which  still  continued  alive,  were  placed. 
The  twenty -ninth  of  April  was  appointed, 
in  the  Greek  Calendar,  as  a  festival  to  ci 
mcmorate  the  circumstance  ;  and  a  i 
concourse  of  people  used  to  assemble  here 
on  every  anniversary -day,  to  see  the  ro" 
culous  and  everlasting  fishes  swim  about  the 
)«.  Walsh.— rrawij  of  Ma- 


Chtxrafirr  of  the  Moldaviaia. — Fovrtten 
Tliomaad  llobbert  pvt  to  DeiUk. 

"  God  Ai-mioutt  has  not  created  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth  a  more  vicious  people 
than  the  Moldavian ;  for  the  men  are  all  of 
them  murderers  and  robbers.  It  is  calcu- 
lated, that  since  the  time  that  Vosili  became 
Beg,  about  twenty-three  years,  he  has  put 
to  death  more  than  fourteen  thousand  rob- 
bers, by  register  of  judgement.  And  yet 
he  condemned  not  to  death  for  the  first 
crime ;  but  used  to  flog,  and  torture,  and 
pillory  the  criminal ;  oflerwords  setting  him 
at  liberty.  For  the  second  perpetration 
be  would  cut  off  an  ear ;  and  lor  the  third, 
the  other:  it  was  only  for  the  fourth  c 
mission  that  he  put  to  death.  We  ourselves 
saw  a  (.'[rcunistancc,  in  the  conduct  of  those 
people,  that  strikes  one  with  horror ; 
that  their  priests  are  carried  out  to  ex( 
tion.  Yet  the  Beg,  with  all  this  severity, 
is  unable  to  reform  them. 

"  As  to  their  wives  and  daughters,  they 
are  utterly  destitute  of  modesty  and  cha- 
racter ;  ond  though  the  Beg  cuts  off  their 
noses,  and  puts  them  in  tbe  pillory,  and 
drowns  many  of  them,  so  as  to  have  caused 
gome  thousands  of  them  to  perish,  yet 
proves  too  weak  to  correct  their  m 
— IVonei*  of  Macariuiy  p.  62. 
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Moidavia  in  the  same  Physical  State  as  when 
the  Venedi  inhabited  it. — An  Aquatic  Po' 
puiatian, 

^  Thb  aspect  of  Moldavia  is  very  singu- 
lar ;  perhaps,  at  this  aera,  unique.  There 
are  two  other  districts  in  Europe  which 
probably  once  resembled  it  greatly;  but 
the  progress  of  ciyilization  and  agricul- 
ture, during  the  course  of  a  few  centu- 
ries, has  altered  them;  whilst  Moldavia 
remains  in  its  primitive  state.  It  is  inter- 
sected with  marshes  and  small  lakes,  in 
a  degree  ^curious  beyond  all  description. 
Mecklenburgh  Strelitz,  and  La  Vendee  in 
France,  were  formerly  in  the  same  state. 
La  Vendee  is  now  nearly  drained ;  and  the 
lakes  of  Mecklenburg  are  filling  up.  All 
these  three  countries  were  inhabited  by  the 
Venedic  nations,  or  the  people  who  dwelt 
on  fens ;.  the  same  tribes  who  first  inhabited 
that  part  of  England  now  called  Cambridge- 
shire. The  ancient  Venedi  appear  tor  have 
been,  like  the  Dutch  of  the  present  day,  the 
beavers  of  the  human  race — all  their  settle- 
ments were  upon  the  banks  of  small  lakes, 
or  by  the  sides  of  fens.  What  instincts 
could  have  led  them  to  choose  such  situa- 
tions, it  is  difiicult  to  conjecture  :  but  it  is 
probable  that  their  diet  was  fish,  and  the 
flesh  of  water-birds ;  and  finding,  probably, 
that  the  noxious  effluvia  from  the  marshes 
were  best  obviated  by  covering  them  with 
water,  they  constructed  dams  across  the 
narrows  and  rapids  of  the  small  rivers, 
and  filled  the  marshy  hollows  with  water ; 
around  which  they  dwelt  in  security,  and 
lived  upon  the  salmon  and  wild-fowl  which 
fattened  in  these  artificial  lakes.  Most  of 
the  rivers  in  Moldavia  are,  at  this  hour,  in- 
tersected with  weirs,  which  dam  the  waters, 
and  form  ponds  :  mills  are  built  on  these 
weirs,  and  the  villages  are  placed  around 
them.  The  face  of  the  country  consists  of 
undulating  steppes,  of  vast  extent.,  covered 
with  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  grass. 
Their  monotonous  aspect  is  only  interrupted, 
from  time  to  time,  by  these  small  round 
lakes,  fringed  with  villages  of  the  most 


primeval  character.** — De.  Neale*8  Travels. 
— Travels  of  Macarius^  p.  65. 


^MA/VA«V^^^«M^^^^M«MW^ 


Workhouse  Experiment  in  Hertfordshire. 

**  *  The  state  of  my  parish  workhouse  was 
such  as  must  be  truly  unsatisfactory  to  a 
mind  of  the  least  consideration  or  humanity; 
it  was  let  by  contract  from  year  to  year, 
and  was  not  sufficiently  large  even  to  con- 
tain the  persons  claiming  shelter  under  its 
miserable  roof!  What  arrangement  then 
for  comfort  and  convenience  could  be  ex- 
pected from  such  an  habitation  P  I  found 
the  aged  and  infirm ;  the  dying  and  even 
the  dead ;  the  young  and  able,  the  aban- 
doned, and  the  well  disposed ;  modest  want 
and  indigent  profligacy ;  all  confounded  in 
one  wretched  mass !  I  attempted  to  form 
a  committee,  to  superintend  the  manage- 
ment of  the  poor,  instead  of  farming  them  by 
contract ;  and  to  regulate  the  expenditure 
of  the  money  raised  for  their  relief.  I  was 
outvoted  in  the  vestry,  and  the  contract 
system  was  accordingly  carried.  This  cir- 
cumstance (from  what  I  had  already  too 
plainly  seen)  convinced  me  that  my  fellow- 
creatures  called  most  loudly  for  some  assist- 
ance ;  and  since  the  contract  system  was  to 
be  pursued,  I  thought  I  could  not  meet  the 
evils  belonging  to  it  so  eflectually  as  by 
engaging  myself  to  be  the  contractor.  I  had 
not  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  that  ap- 
pointment, as  my  terms  were  the  most  mode- 
rate. I  expected,  in  such  an  undertaking, 
little  gratitude,  less  praise,  and  no  gain ; 
but  I  was  sure  my  mental  gratification 
would  pay  me  amply,  if  I  succeeded  in  bet- 
tering, in  any  degree^  the  sad  condition  of 
so  many  miserable  objects. 

^^ '  My  first  point  was,  to  divide  and  sepa- 
rate the  diflerent  objects  for  relief  and  assist- 
ance which  presented  themselves  before  me. 
The  lunatics  to  Bethlem ;  the  sick  and  aged 
to  comforts  and  medical  assistance;  the 
children  to  occupations  by  which  they  might 
hereafter  obtain  a  livelihood  \  and,  lastly, 
though  not  the  least  object  of  my  consider- 
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ktion,  to  force  a»  feir  as  possible  into  the 
WOrkliousc,  and  to  use  mj  utmost  endea- 
Toura  to  encourage  those  already  in,  to  bave 
recourse  to  their  own  liberty  and  industry 
for  their  support.  It  ia  now  nearly  throe 
yean  since  I  haye  undertaltcn  the  mnnnge- 
meut  of  the  poor  of  my  pariah ;  and  tiiough, 
from  the  high  price  of  proTisiou,  I  have 
been  a  very  considerable  loser,  yet  I  have 
the  satisfuction  of  seeing  ray  plans  for 
amending  their  conditJDU,  and  idtimaUly, 
and  indeed  verj/  t^ortig,  reducing  the  poor's 
rates,  promise  suceess  equal  to  my  most 
Mnguine  wishes.  The  slothful  drones  dare 
not  apply  to  me  :  the  orphan  and  ilJeglti- 
mate  children  are  daily  working  their  own 
way  by  industry  to  be  by  degrees  no  bur- 
den to  their  parish ;  and  surely  the  best 
way  of  teaching  them  the  value  of  their 
labour,  is  to  give  them  the  whole  amount 
of  their  earnings,  and  require  (hem,  as  far 
ns  they  can,  to  maintain  themselves  out  of 
it.  I  shall  perhaps  be  told,  that  boys  and 
girls  of  lender  years  cannot  cam  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  contribute  much  to  their 
own  maintenance ;  to  which  I  have  only  to 
reply,  that  however  »niall  their  remunera- 
tion may  be,  provided  they  are  allowed  to 
joiu  those  whom  I  will  call  fret  people 
when  compared  with  the  slavery  of  a  com' 
moH  contract  workhouse,  I  find  th^  emu- 
lation and  spirit  so  much  raised,  that  every 
mouth  produces  fresh  and  rapid  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their 
labour.  I  have  the  instances  of  three  large 
families,  subsisting  on  parish  relief,  who 
had  been  bora  and  bred  up  in  the  work- 
house, and  were  totallj  iguorant  of  every 
kind  of  work,  except  making  a  little  mop- 
yam  for  the  contractor  (which  was  no  great 
object  to  him,  as  ho  had  probably  mode  a 
safe  bargain  for  clothing  and  victualling 
per  head),  and  who  now  are  most  of  them 
capable  of  supporting  themselves ;  and  be- 
ing once  allowed  to  know  the  value  of  their 
earuings,  they  will  not,  we  may  presume, 
very  readily  return  to  the  abject  state  of 
labour  and  confinement  which  a  workhouse 
presents. 


" '  Lest  I  should  be  carried  to  too  great  a 
length  on  this  subject,  I  will  only  add,  that 
the  earnings  I  allude  to  are  obtained  in  a 
woollen  manufactory  which  I  have  esta- 
blished, and  In  agriculture.  Attention  to 
religious  duties,  warm  and  clean  clothing, 
and  as  much  wholesome  food  u  can  be 
eaten  without  waste,  is  the  basis  of  toy 
treatment  of  those  under  my  protection.' " 
Agrictdhavl  Viev  of  Hertfordthire,  bg  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  AgricuitHrl  [Am- 
THOE  Young],  p.  S3 7. 


Goflfrfy  Higgini  on  Itoac  and  Ithmacl. 

"  Tub  lot  of  the  unfortunate  lahmael  and 
his  unnfTending  mother,  have  always  been 
to  me  peculiarly  interesting.  An  infant 
expelled  his  father's  house  for  no  offence, 
thrown  under  a  tree  to  starve,  the  victim 
of  an  old  man's  dotage  and  a  termagant's 
jealousy.  God  forgive  the  wicked  thought 
(if  it  be  wicked)  j  but,  spealting  in  a.  tem- 
poral sense,  and  knowing  the  histories  of 
the  two  families,  I  would  rather  be  the  oi 
cast  libmael  thnn  the  pampered  Isaac,  the 
father  of  the  favoured  people  of  God. 
know  not  what  divines  may  see,  but  I  see 
nothing  contrary  to  the  divine  attributes  in 
supposing,  that  when  in  the  one,  God 
thought  proper  to  give  a  grand  exojnple  of 
mercy  and  benevolence,  he  should  think 
proper  to  give  in  the  other  d  grand  e. 
ample  of  retributive  justice.  The  descpnd- 
onts  of  the  pampered  Isojic  have  known 
little  but  misery,  have  become  a  by-word 
of  CDuteropl,  the  slaves  of  slaves  :  but  the 
descendants  of  the  outcast  Ishmael,  in  their 
healthy  country,  proverbial  for  its  luxuries 
and  happiness  (Felix),  have  walked  with 
heads  erect.  The  world  baa  bowed  beneath 
their  yoke,  or  trembled  at  their  name ; 
they  Jueeer  hare  either  bowed  or  trembled, 
and  I  hope  and  trust  they  neeer  taill."- 
GocraEi  IIioqins's  Cfltk  Druidi,  p.  6B. 
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Oo^rtg  Biggiat  m  Ot  Progreu  of  Popery 

"  It  ii  cnrioua  to  observe  how  the  Cross 
ia  r^tiuiiig  its  old  place  in  thb  country. 
A  hondred  je*n  igo  our  Proteatant  femalei 
would  hsTe  been  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
wearing  a  cron.  Novr  thej  all  hare  crosset 
dangling  from  their  necks ;  and  our  prieats 
generallj  prerul  to  have  it  derated  on  the 
top«  of  oar  new  churches.  Thej  aa,j  it  ii 
not  an  olject  of  adoration.  True :  but  all 
in  its  proper  time.  It  will  not  be  elevated 
on  the  church  and  the  altar  for  cothbg. 
A  pmdenl  Pope,  avuling  himself  of  the 
powers  givCD  to  him  bj  the  Council  of 
Trent,  would  not  find  it  difficult  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  the  Papal  See  and 
the  Protestant  Church  of  England.  The 
extremes  are  beginning  to  bend  to  the  cir- 
cular fimn." — GoorBBT  Utcquis's  Celtic 
Dniidi,  p.  131. 


ffioROB  Bodie*  tn  Oie  FotmdatioTu  of 
Dmidicai  Templet. 

"  Thbu  is  a  curious  tradition  both  of 
St  Patrick  in  Ireland,  and  of  St.  Columba 
in  lona,  that  when  Ihej  attempted  to  found 
churches,  they  were  impeded  bj  an  evil 
spirit,  who  threw  down  the  iralls  as  fast  aa 
they  were  built,  until  a  human  victim  was 
sacrificed  and  buried  under  the  foundation, 
which  being  done,  they  stood  firm. — 

"  I  very  much  fear  there  is  too  much 
truth  in  this  story.  Not  that  I  mean  that 
such  a  thing  was  done  by  either  a  Christian 
Patrick  or  Columba,  but  by  the  Druids, 
from  whom  the  story  got  fathered  upon  the 
former.  Under  each  of  the  twelve  pillara 
of  one  of  the  circular  temples  in  lonn,  a 
human  body  was  found  to  have  been  bu- 
ried."— GoDTBBT  HiaoiHs's  CeUie  Druidt, 
p.  202. 

MttUipiication  of  Author i  a  cmue  of  Decay 
in  Literature. 
"  Tdb  manner  in  which  literature  is  con- 
ducted in  an  advanced  and  corrupt  nge," 


says  Sib  Eobbtok  Rbtdoes,  "  makes  ori- 
ginality every  day  more  and  more  rare. 
So  much  mechanical  book-making  is  in- 
troduced, so  many  inducements  are  held 
out  to  mercenary  writers,  and  superfieiul 
knowledge  is  so  widely  spread,  that  innu- 
merable persons  neither  of  native  force, 
nor  of  any  true  qnalifioations,  engage  in 
this  vocation.  The  consetjuent  degradation 
of  authorship,  and  the  world's  confusion  of 
genius  with  false  pretence,  is  inevitable."— 
SecoUectioiu  of  Foreign  Travel,  &C.,  vol.  1; 


"  Tbat  a  fertilizing  and  enriching  pro- 
cess of  nature  is  continually  going  on,  we 
have  the  evidence  of  our  senses  in  every 
situation  to  demonstrate,  and  that  in  all 
places  where  the  putrefactive  process  has 
not  beeu  restrained  throogh  the  wont  of 
warmth,  or  by  a  redundancy  of  moisture. 
Hence  the  increased  and  increasing  value 
of  all  old  pastures  which  lie  upon  a  warm 
and  open  subsoil :  hence  the  incalculable 
value  of  the  old  maiden  downs  in  the  chalk 
couDtries  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  hence  also 
the  madness,  extravagance,  and  folly  of 
breaking  up  such  downs  for  tillage, — but  of 
all  things,  of  paring,  burning  and  destroy- 
ing their  native  green-sward." — Vabcot- 
veb's  Surrey  qf  HampiMre,  p.  433. 


"  IfEN  are  resolved  never  to  ontshoot 
their  forefathers' mark;  but  write  one  after 
another ;  and  so  the  dance  goes  round  in  a 
circle,  and  the  world  is  never  the  witer  for 
being  older.  Take  an  instance  of  this  in 
the  School-men,  and  in  the  best  of  them, 
Aquimti.  'Tia  pleasant  to  see  how  that 
great  wit  is  oftentimes  put  to't  to  maintain 
some  imlucky  authorities,  for  the  salving 
of  which  he  is  forced  to  such  shifts  and  ex- 


I 

I 


pcdients,  which  he  must  needs  (should  be 
dare  to  think  freely)  see  through  luid  d!s- 
rem  to  be  false ;  luid  yet  such  a,  bIbtc  wrb 
he,  that  he  would  rather  lose  truth,  than  go 
out  of  the  rood  to  find  it.  This  also  ntokta 
men  otherwise  scnscful  and  ingenious,  quote 
suvh  things  maoj  times  out  of  wi  old  dull 
Author,  und  with  A  peculiar  emphasis  of 
commendxtiou  too,  ns  would  never  pass  even 
in  ordinary  conversation  j  fttid  which  they 
theniielvea  would  never  have  took  notice 
of,  had  not  such  an  author  said  it.  But 
now,  no  ationw  does  a  man  give  himself 
leave  to  think,  but  he  perceives  how  absurd 
and  unreasonable  'tis,  that  one  man  should 
preacribe  to  all  posterity }  that  men,  like 
beaaU,  ihould  follow  the  foremost  of  the 
herd ;  and  that  venerable  tton-ieiue  should 
be  preferred  before  nem  Mwe.  He  cou- 
stdcrs,  that  that  which  we  call  Anti^itj/,  is 
properly  the  nonage  of  the  world ;  that  the 
sagest  of  his  authorities  were  once  new ; 
and  that  there  is  no  other  diiferencc  be- 
tween an  ancient  author  and  himself,  but 
only  that  of  time  ;  which,  if  of  any  advan- 
tage, 'tis  rather  on  his  side,  aa  living  in  a 
more  refined  and  mature  age  of  the  world. 
And  thus  having  cast  olF  this  IiUcUecbial 
Slavery,  like  one  of  the  brave  'EirXenrnrDJ, 
mentioned  by  iaertiiu,  he  addicts  himself 
to  no  author,  sect,  or  party ;  but  freely 
picks  up  Truth  where-ever  he  cnn  find  it ; 
puts  to  s^a  upon  bis  own  bottom ;  holds  the 
Etern  himself;  and  now,  if  ever,  we  may 
expect  new  discoveries."  —  A  Colleetiaa  of 
Mueellaniei,  by  John  Noaais,  p.  H9. 


"  Nob  is  the  second  great  couunandmcnt 
leas  reasonable  than  the  first.  The  truest 
and  moat  effectual  way  a  man  can  take  to 
love  himself,  is  to  love  liis  neighbour  as 
himself.  For  since  man  is 
and  indigent  creature  (of  all 

digent),  and  since  he  cannot  upon 
solitary  stock  supply  ihu  nirccsaitiea 


of  his  nature  (the  want  of  society  being  oi 
of  them),  and  since  oi'  all  creatures  here  be- 
low none  is  capable  of  doing  him  cither  si 
much  good  or  so  much  harm  as  those  of  his 
own  species ;  as  'twill  be  his  best  tecurUy 
to  have  as  many  frituds  and  ns  few  ene 
mius  us  he  can ;  so,  as  a  means  to  this,  ti 
Late  and  injure  none,  hiil  to  love  and  oblige 
all,  will  be  his  best  poiiey.  So  far  is  th 
state  of  nature  from  being  (according  t 
the  Elements  of  the  Leviathan)  a  state  of 
hostility  and  war,  that  there  is  no  one  thing 
that  makes  more  apparently  for  ihe  interest 
of  mankind  than  universal  charity  and  be- 
nevolence. And  indeed,  would  all  men  but 
once  agree  to  espouse  one  another's  ii 
rests,  nnd  prosecute  the  public  good  truly 
and  faithfully,  nothing  would  be  wanting 
to  verily  and  realize  the  dreams  of  the 
Golden  Age,  to  anticipate  the  MSleimial 
happiness,  and  bring  down  heaven  upon 
earth.  Society  would  stand  firm  and  ci 
pact,  like  a  mathematieal  frame  of  arckitrc- 
/ure,  supported  by  mutual  dejicndencics 
coherencies ;  and  every  man's  kindnesses 
would  return  again  upon  himself,  in 
circle  and  rtcipmcatioa  of  lore."  —  A  Col- 
lection of  MisceUaniea,  bg  Joiin  Nobbib,  p. 
234. 


EbU  of  reluming  Iiguriet. 
"  To  do  another  man  a  diskindnesa  merely 
because  he  has  done  me  one,  serves  b 
good  purpose,  and  to  many  ill  ones, 
it  contributes  nothing  to  U>e  reparation  of 
the  first  injury  (it  being  impossible  that 
the  art  of  any  wrong  should  be  rescinded, 
though  Ihe  penmntent  effect  may),  but  in- 
stead of  making  up  the  breach  of  my  happi- 
neu,  it  encreasea  the  objects  of  my  pity,  by 
bringing  In  a  new  misery  into  the  wi 
more  than  was  before ;  and  occasions  fresh 
returns  of  malice,  one  begetting  another, 
like  the  eticircliagt  of  disturbed  water,  lilf 
the  evil  becomes  fruitliil  and  nultiplie) 
into  a  long  succession,  a  genealogy  of  mis- 
chiefs."— A  Colleclion  of  MiiccUaHiet,  by 
John  Nokri?,  p.  23S. 
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Uie  of  our  Passions. 

"'  OuB  passions  were  given  us  to  perfect 
and  accomplish  our  natures,  though  bj 
accidental  misapplications  to  unworthy  ob- 
jects they  may  turn  to  our  degradation  and 
dishonour.  We  may  indeed  be  debased  as 
well  as  ennobled  by  them ;  but  then  the  fault 
is  not  in  the  large  sails^  but  in  the  ill  conduct 
of  the  pilots  if  our  vessel  miss  the  haven. 
The  tide  of  our  love  can  never  run  too  high, 
provided  it  take  a  right  channeV^ — A  Col' 
lection  of  MisceUames^  by  J  own  Nobbis,  p. 
326. 

Proud  Humility, 

**  Thbbb  are  a  generation  of  men  who  use 
to  be  very  eloquent  in  setting  out  the  de- 
generacy of  human  nature  in  general,  and 
particularly  in  decyphering  the  shortness  of 
our  intellectual  sight,  and  ihe  defects  of  our 
now  diminished  imderstanding;  yet  should  a 
man  take  them  at  their  word,  and  apply 
that  verdict  to  themselves  in  particular 
which  they  ao  freely  bestow  upon  the  whole 
species,  no  man  in  the  world  so  full  of  re- 
sentment and  impatience  as  they;  and  I 
dare  affirm,  notwithstanding  their  harangues 
upon  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  could 
all  mankind  lay  a  true  claim  to  that  estimate 
which  they  pass  upon  themselves,  there  would 
be  little  or  no  difference  betwixt  lapsed  and 
perfect  humanity,  and  God  might  again 
review  his  image  with  paternal  compla- 
cency, and  still  pronounce  it  good,'* — A  Col' 
lection  of  Miscellanies,  by  John  Nobbis,  p. 
335. 


^^/SA^^^^S/VAAi^MA/N^/V^^ 


Platonic  and  Rabbinical  Notion  of  voluntary 
Dissolution,  or  Death  by  mere  Intensity  of 
Volition, 

"PuLTO  defines  Contemplation  to  be  \v<Tiq 
KoX  \iitpi<rpOQ  rriK  y\nf\riQ  dvo  aufxarog,  a  so- 
lution and  a  separation  of  the  Soul  from  the 
Body.  And  some  of  the  severer  Platonists 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  His  possible  for 
a  man,  by  mere  intention  of  thought,  not  only 
to  withdraw  the  soul  from  all  commerce 


with  the  senses,  but  even  really  to  separate 
it  from  the  body,  to  untwist  the  ligaments 
of  his  frame,  and  by  degrees  to  resolve  him- 
self into  the  state  of  the  Dead.  And  thus 
the  Jews  express  the  manner  of  the  death 
of  Moses,  calling  it  Osculum  Oris  Dei,  the 
Kiss  of  Ood*s  Mouth,  That  is,  that  he 
breathed  out  his  soul  by  the  mere  strength 
and  energy  of  contemplation,  and  expired  in 
the  embraces  of  his  Maker.  A  happy  way 
of  dying  !  How  ambitious  should  I  be  of 
such  a  conveyance,  were  it  practicable ! 
How  passionately  should  I  join  with  the 
Church  in  the  Canticles  :  ^iXriaaru  fie  iiwo 
f^tXrjpaTuy  trrdfxaTo^  avri.  Let  him  kiss  me 
with  the  hisses  of  his  mouth.  Cant.  i.  2.** — 
A  Collection  of  Miscellanies,  by  J obx  Nob- 
bis,  p.  422. 


^^^^W^>VW«^M/V^W>^/^ta 


Cultivation  for  Need,  or  for  Lucre. 

Maximus  Ttbius  considers  men  to  cul- 
tivate the  ground  with  good  or  ill  motives, 
according  to  their  object,  whether  it  be  for 
the  sake  of  the  produce  itself,  or  for  lucre : 
dntovrai  aydpunrot  yfJQ,  oi  fuv  <rvv  Ji'icp, 
01  ^e  anv  ^iicrig'  ovv  hiKyfiey  Kara,  xpccav 
icapT«i,  hiKrig  di  avev  iirl  yprmaria^, — 
Dissertatio  xiv. 


•^>«A<^^WV^V%^A^AM^^#« 


Uncertainty  of  Antiquarian  Studies, 

"  Thb  study  of  antiquity,"  says  Pimkeb- 
TON  (Correspondence,  vol.  1,  p.  38),  "  is  the 
most  uncertain  in  the  world ;  and  those  most 
versant  in  it  are  the  least  apt  to  pronounce 
rashly :  for  to  conclude,  for  instance,  from 
the  remains  of  a  few  castles,  or  from  de- 
scriptions of  a  battle  or  two  in  old  chroni- 
cles, that  every  battle  and  every  castle  in 
that  period  were  like  these,  were  extrava- 
gance itself;  for  fashion,  caprice,  and  acci- 
dent, are  as  ancient  as  any  antiquities  in  the 


world. 


If 


"^^^^^^^S/WN/WWN/N/N/VN 


Bayle  on  the  Public  Weal. 

Spbakihq  of  that  public  policy  which 
pays  no  regard  to  former  benefits,  but  looks 
wholly  to  present  or  future  interest,  Batlb 
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tajs:  " Dewmircotntuent cette politique t'ac- 
corde  avec  lei  loU  itenuUes  de  la  morale,  et 
comment  tme  telie  oppotition  entre  let  devoirt 
de*  particulieri  el  lei  decoiri  de*  *ouwraiBt 
ne  /ail  poinl  breche  a  la  certitude  immaable 
del  idSe*  de  Vtumnite  homme  et  de  la  vertv, 
c'eil  vne  autre  gueition.  H  laffil  de  dire  que, 
daiu  rUat  oH  te  trounerii  iei  locietei,  Vinteret 
public  eA  lin  i<AeH  a  I'egard  d'me  partie 
eontiderable  de*  oertui.  Cei  eertu*  nmt  de* 
UoHei  qui  dtiparoiaient,  qui  I'tcanouiuent,  a 
lapreietuxdecetinterit.  Sniua  popitli  eupre- 
mft  lex  esto." — Tom.  6,  p.  127,  sub  voce 
EUzabelh,  noU  U. 


Advanlage  of  having  a  diikoneit  Foe  it 


"A  FOB  who  misquotes  jou,"  bajb  Ho- 
race Walpole,  "  ought  to  be  a  welcome  bd- 
lagouist.  He  is  BO  humble  u  to  confess 
when  be  ceiiBures  what  yoa  have  nol  said, 
that  he  caimot  confute  what  you  have  said ; 
aad  be  is  90  kind  as  to  furnish  you  with  an 
opportunity  of  proving  him  a  liar,  as  jou 
maj  refer  to  your  book  to  detect  hira." — 
FnrKBBTon's  Corretpondenoe,  toI.  1 ,  p.  87. 


Aptittide*  in  Af<m.' 
"  It  is  very  certain  that  no  man  is  fit  for 
ererything ;  but  it  is  almost  as  cert^n  too, 
that  there  is  scarce  any  one  man  who  is  not 
fit  for  aomctbing,  which  something  nature 
plainly  points  out  to  him  by  giving  him  a 
tendency  and  propensity  to  it. — Every  man 
finds  in  himself,  either  from  nature  or  edu- 
caUoD  (for  they  are  hard  to  dlBlinguish),  a 
peculiar  bent  and  disposition  to  some  par- 
ticular character;  and  hisstruggling  against 
it  IB  the  fruitless  and  endlesa  labour  of 
Sisyphus.  Let  him  follow  and  cultivate 
that  vocation,  he  will  succeed  in  it,  and  be 
considerable  in  one  way  at  least ;  whereas 
if  he  departs  from  it  he  will,  at  best,  be  in- 


considerable, probably  ridiculous."  —  Lobd 
Cbestebfield's  Miicellaneoiu  Worhi,  vol. 
1,  p.  65.  


Ms.  J.  C.  Waives,  [author  of  Historical 

Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Bards,  &c.]  desired 
Pinkerton,  in  a  letter,  to  learn  what  Browne 
the  traveller  thought  of '  Gaudentio  di  Luc- 
ca ';  and  he  proceeds  to  say :  "  liord  Charle- 
mont  thinks  it  is  founded  in  fact ;  for  when 
his  Lordship  wm  [n  Cairo,  a  caravan  which 
had  employed  five  months  in  travelling 
across  the  deserts,  arrived  ;  and  they  dp- 
scribed  the  city  from  which  they  come  as 
elegant  in  its  buildings,  polished  in  iu  mnn- 
ners,  and  wise  in  its  government.  Now,  his 
Lordship  thinks  it  very  probable  that  Bishop 
Berkeley,  who  also  visited  Cairo,  conversed 
with  some  of  the  people  who  attended  this 
caravan;  and  only  related  in  'Gaudenttodi 
Lucca'  what  he  had  learned  from  them, 
giving  at  the  same  time  the  air  and  (brrn 
of  a  romance  to  his  relndon." — Pihkeb- 
Ton'a  Corrcipoadcnce,  vol.  2,  pp.  41, 46. 


To  itruggle  in  the  World  i*  Uke  Swim- 
ming. 
Ah  old  rogue  in  Bs&omont  and  Fi.ETCH- 

"  Before  twenty 
T  rushed  into  the  world,  which  is  indeed 
Much  like 

The  Art  of  Swimming;  hethatwiUattunto't 
Must  fall  in  plump,  and  duck  himself  at  first, 
And  that  will  make  him  hardy  and  adven- 

And  not  stand  putting  in  one  foot,  and  shiver, 
And  then  draw  t'other  aflcr,  like  a  Quakc- 

buttock : 
Well,  he  may  make  a  padler  in  the  world 
From  hand  to  mouth,  but  never  a  brave 


Borne  up  by  the  chin,  as  I  bore  up  myself 
With  my  strong  industry  that  never  fuled 


For  he  that  lies  borne  up  with  patrimonies, 
Looks  like  a  long  great  ass  that  swims  with 

bladders ; 
Come  but  one  prick  of  adverse  fortune  to 

him, 
He  sinks, — ^because  he  never  tried  to  swim." 
Wit  at  several  Weapons^  p.  244. 


^^^V^V^^^^^^V^^'^AMM^^^ 


Languefs  Letters  to  Sydney, 

*•  —  Hoc  unum  cum  indicio  grati  ac  de- 
voti  erga  ipsum  animi  prseterire  nequeo, 
quod  in  Comitiis  Imperii  anni  1603.  Le- 
gationis  Palatinae  Princeps,  singular!  me 
gratis  et  favore  complexus,  multa  mihi  ultro 
salutaria  roonita  suggessit,  quse  ezpertus 
fui  in  me&  functione  mihi  fuisse  utilissima. 
Sed  Languetus  ingenui  pectoris,  et  erga 
liberalia  ingenia  intrinseco  affectus,  pro- 
pensa  sua  studia  inprimis  efiudit  in  Fhilip- 
pum  Sjdnseum,  Equitem  Anglum,  tandem 
Ylissingensem  Gubematorem ;  ad  quem 
complures  Epistolas  scripsit  tantd  doctrine 
copii,  et  tot  honest^  institutionis  prseceptis 
refertas,  ut  vix  putem  in  eo  gencre  aliquid 
extare  simile.  Scribit  Cicero  se  Cyri  pae- 
diam  et  contrivisse  legendo,  et  Scipionem 
Africanum  nunquam  deposuisse  de  mani- 
bus,  non  ad  historice  fidem,  sed  ad  effigiem 
justi  imperii  compositam.  Ego  hancpsediam 
qu&  Languetus  SydnsBum,  tam  pi^  erudit^ 
et  patemo  prorsiis  affectu,  ad  virtutis  et 
honoris  gradus  instruxit,  fer^  ausim  com- 
parare  cum  Pjthagorae  aut  Socratis  since- 
ritate  et  sollicitudine,  qu&  discipulos  suos 
ad  veram  philosophiam  et  beatam  vitam,  ut 
illi  putabant,  duxerunt." — Ludovicus  Ca- 
MBBASius,  Epist<da  Dedicatoria  ad  LangueH 
Epistolas, 


^%^^^\/^^^^^%A^^^^^^^\A^A 


Sermon'Hearers  classed, 

"  Now  to  our  hearers.  As  there  were 
wise  Virgins  acid  foolish  Virgins,  so  there 
are  wise  hearers  and  foolish  hearers.  Some 
are  so  nice  that  they  had  rather  pine  than 
take  their  food  of  any  which  is  licensed  by 
a  bishop,  as  if  Elias  should  refuse  his  food 


because  a  raven  brought  it  to  him  and  not  an 
angel.  Some  come  unto  the  service  to  save 
forfeiture,  and  then  they  stay  the  sermon 
for  shame.  Some  come  because  they  would 
not  be  counted  Atheists.  Some  come  be- 
cause they  would  avoid  the  name  of  Papists. 
Some  come  to  please  their  friends.  One 
hath  a  good  man  to  his  friend ;  and  lest  he 
should  offend  him  he  frequents  the  Preach- 
ers, that  his  friend  may  think  well  of  him. 
Some  come  with  their  masters  and  mis- 
tresses for  attendance.  Some  come  with  a 
fame ;  they  have  heard  great  speech  of  the 
man,  and  therefore  they  will  spend  one  hour 
to  hear  him  once,  but  to  see  whether  it  be 
so  as  they  say.  Some  come  because  they 
are  idle,  to  pass  the  time ;  they  go  to  a 
sermon  lest  tiiey  should  be  weary  of  doing 
nothing.  Some  come  with  their  fellows  ; 
one  saith,  ^  Let  us  go  to  the  sermon  I  *  *  Con- 
tent,* saith  he,  and  he  goeth  for  company. 
Some  hear  the  sound  of  a  voice  as  they  pass 
by  the  church,  and  step  in  before  they  be 
aware.  Another  hath  some  occasion  of  busi- 
ness, and  he  appoints  his  friends  to  meet 
him  at  such  a  sermon,  as  they  do  at  Paul*s. 
All  these  are  accidental  hearers,  like  chil- 
dren which  sit  in  the  market  and  neither 
buy  nor  sell.  But  as  many  foxes  have  been 
taken  when  they  came  to  take,  so  they 
which  come  to  spy,  or  wonder,  or  gaze,  or 
scoff,  have  changed  their  minds  before  they 
went  home,  like  one  who  finds  when  he  dodi 
not  seek.**  —  Henbt  SMrTH*8  SermonSy  p. 
307. 

^*  As  ye  come  with  divers  motions,  so  ye 
hear  in  divers  manners.  One  is  like  an 
Athenian,  and  he  hearkeneth  after  news ; 
if  the  preacher  say  anything  of  our  ar- 
mies beyond  the  sea,  or  council  at  home,  or 
matters  of  court,  that  is  his  lure.  Ano- 
ther is  like  the  Pharisee,  and  he  watcheth 
if  anything  be  said  that  may  be  wrested 
to  be  spoken  against  persons  in  high  place, 
that  he  may  play  the  Devil  in  accusing  of 
his  brethren :  let  him  write  that  in  his 
tables  too  !  Another  smacks  of  eloquence, 
and  he  gapes  for  a  phrase,  that  when  he 
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uometh  to  his  ordiniry,  he  mnj  hnTe  one 
Ggtire  more  to  grace  and  vrorahip  bis  tale. 
Another  u  malecontent,  end  he  never  prick- 
eth  up  hia  ears  till  the  preacher  come  to  gird 
HguDst  EOme  whom  he  spiteth ;  and  when 
the  sermon  is  done,  he  rememberetli  nothing 
which  was  laid  to  him,  but  that  which  woa 
apoken  against  others.  Another  Cometh  to 
gaze  about  the  church ;  be  hath  an  evil  eje, 
which  is  still  looking  upon  that  from  which 
Job  did  avert  his  eje.  Another  cometh  to 
muse ;  «o  soon  aa  he  ie  set,  he  fallcth  into  a 
brown  studj ;  sometimes  his  mind  runs  on 
his  market,  sometimes  on  his  joumej,  some- 
times of  hia  suit,  sometimes  of  his  dinner, 
sometimes  of  his  sporl  after  dijiner;  and 
the  sermon  is  done  before  the  man  thinks 
where  he  is.  Another  cometh  to  hear ;  but 
so  sooD  M  the  preacher  hath  swd  his  prayer, 
he  falls  fast  asleep,  as  though  he  had  been 
tnvnght  in  for  a  corpse,  and  the  preacher 
■hoold  preach  at  his  fimeral."  —  Hbmbt 
Smith's  Semtoni,  p.  308. 


Sentum-Sluditrt, 
"Tod  must  use  another  help,  that  Is,  re- 
cord every  note  In  thy  mind  as  the  preacher 
goetb  ;  and  after,  before  thou  dost  eat  or 
drink  or  talk,  or  do  anything  else,  Kpeat 
all  to  thyself.  I  do  know  tome  in  the  Uni- 
versity, which  did  never  bear  good  sermon, 
but  as  soon  as  they  were  gone  they  re- 
hearsed it  Ibus,  and  learned  more  by  this, 
as  they  said,  than  by  their  readii^g  and  study ; 
for,  recording  that  which  they  had  heard 
when  it  was  fresh,  they  cotdd  remember 
all,  and  hereby  got  a  better  facility  in 
preaching  than  they  could  learn  in  books. 
The  like  profit  1  remember  I  gained  when 
I  was  a  scholar,  by  the  like  practice." — 
HiHfti  Smith's  SernuntM,  p.  317. 


Soldier*  and  Prtachera. 
"Thebb  be  two  trades  in  this  land  with- 
out the  which  the  realm  cannot  stand;  the 
one  le  the  King's  soldiers,  and  the  other  is 


the  Lord's  soldiers ;  and  the  Lord's  soldiers 
are  handled  like  the  King's  soldiers  ;  for 
from  the  merchant  to  the  porter,  no  calling 
is  BO  despised,  so  contemned,  so  derided,— 
that  they  may  beg  for  their  service,  for 
their  living  is  turned  into  an  alms.  One 
saith  that  Moses  is  Qbu,  that  is,  the  ntngis- 
trate  h  somebody  ;  but  Aaron  is  Quori  gnu, 
that  is,  the  minister  is  nobody,  because  no- 
body is  despised  like  him." — IlsNRT  Smith's 
Scrmom,  p.  139,  edition  of  1657. 


Clergy  dctpittd. 
"  Hath  not  this  despising  of  the  Preachers 
almost  made  the  Preachers  despise  preach- 
ing ?  The  people's  neglect  of  the  prophets 
hath  made  the  prophets  neglect  prophesy- 
ing. He  noD-reudent  keeps  himself  awnj, 
becaufie  he  thinks  the  people  like  him  better 
because  he  doth  not  trouble  them.  And 
the  drone  never  studieth  to  preach,  for  be 
saith  that  an  homily  is  better  liked  of  than 
a  sermon.  And  they  which  would  study 
Divinity,  above  all,  when  they  look  upon 
our  contempt  and  beggary  and  vexation, 
turn  to  Law,  to  Physic,  to  trades,  or  any- 
thing rather  than  they  will  enter  this  con- 
temptible calling.  And  is  not  the  Ark  then 
ready  to  depart  from  Israel  ?  "  —  Hkhby 
Smith's  Sermon*,  p.  142. 


Simple  Preacher*. 
"  Thbdb  is  a  kind  of  Preachers  risen  up 
but  of  late,  which  ihroud  and  cover  every 
rustical  and  unsavoury  and  childish  and 
absurd  sermon,  under  the  name  of  '  the 
simple  kind  of  teaching,'  like  the  popish 
priest's,  which  makes  ignorance  the  mother 
of  devotion.  But  indeed,  to  preach  simply 
is  not  to  preach  rudely,  nor  unleamedly, 
nor  confusedly,  but  to  preach  plainly  and 
perspicuously,  that  the  simplest  man  may 
understand  what  is  taught,  as  if  he  did  hear 
his  name.  Therefore  if  yon  will  know  what 
makes  many  preachers  preach  so  barely  and 
loosely  and   simply,  it  is  your  own  aim- 
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plicitj  which  makes  them  think  that  if  they 
go  on  and  say  something,  all  is  one,  and  no 
fault  will  be  found,  because  you  are  not 
able  to  judge  in  or  out.  And  so  because 
they  give  no  attendance  to  doctrine  as  Paid 
teacheth  them,  it  is  almost  come  to  pass, 
that  in  a  whole  sermon  the  hearer  cannot 
pick  out  one  note  more  than  he  could  gather 
himself.  Wheat  is  good ;  but  they  which 
sell  the  refuse  of  wheat  are  reproved.  (Amos 
viii.  6.)  So,  preaching  is  good  ;  but  this 
refuse  of  preaching  is  but  like  swearing ; 
for  one  takes  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  and 
the  other  takes  the  word  of  Crod  in  vain. 
As  every  sound  is  not  music,  so  every  ser- 
mon is  not  preaching,  but  worse  than  if  he 
should  read  an  homily.** — Henbt  Smith*s 
Sermons^  p.  143. 


^V^^^^^^^^/^WV^^^/^%A^ 


Luxury  in  Dress, 


"  It  God  were  in  love  with  fashions,  he 
were  never  better  served  than  in  this  age  ; 
for  our  world  is  like  a  pageant,  where  every 
man*s  apparel  is  better  than  himself.  Once 
Christ  sud  that.sofl  clothing  is  in  kings* 
courts ;  but  now  it  is  crept  into  every  house. 
Then  the  rich  glutton  jetted  in  purple  every 
day ;  but  now  the  poor  imthrifl  jets  as 
brave  as  the  glutton,  with  so  many  cir- 
cumstances about  him,  that  if  ye  could  see 
how  Pride  woidd  walk  herself,  if  she  did 
wear  i^parel,  she  would  even  go  like  many 
in  the  streets ;  for  she  could  not  go  braver, 
nor  look  stouter,  nor  mince  finer,  nor  set  on 
more  laces,  nor  make  larger  cuts,  nor  carry 
more  trappings  about  her,  than  our  ruffians 
and  wantons  do  at  this  day.  How  far  are 
these  fashions  altered  from  those  leather 
coats  which  God  made  in  Paradise !  If  their 
bodies  did  change  forms  so  often  as  their 
apparel  changeth  fashions,  they  should  have 
more  shi^>e8  than  they  have  fingers  and 
toes.  As  Jeroboam*s  wife  disguised  herself 
that  the  Prophet  might  not  know  her,  so  we 
may  think  that  they  disguise  themselves 
that  God  might  not  know  them.  Nay,  they 
disguise  their  bodies  so,  till  they  know  not 


themselves  ;  for  the  servant  goeth  like  the 
master ;  the  handmaid  like  her  mistress ; 
the  subject  like  the  prince ;  as  though  he 
had  forgotten  his  calling,  and  mistook  him- 
self, like  a  man  in  the  dark,  which  puts  on 
another  man*s  coat  for  his  own  that  is  too 
wide,  or  too  side,  for  his  body:  so  their 
attires  are  so  unfit  for  their  bodies,  so  un- 
meet for  their  calling,  so  contrary  to  nature, 
that  I  cannot  call  them  fitter  than  the  mon- 
sters of  apparel.  For  the  Giants  were  not 
so  monstrous  in  nature  as  their  attires  are 
in  fashion ;  that  if  they  could  see  their  ap- 
parel but  with  the  glance  of  a  spiritual  eye, 
how  monstrous  it  makes  them,  like  apes  and 
puppets  and  Vices,  they  would  fling  away 
their  attire  as  David  flung  away  Said*s 
armour,  and  be  as  much  ashamed  of  their 
clothes  as  Adam  was  of  his  nakedness.** — 
Henbt  SMrTU*s  Sermons^  p.  208. 


AU  Land'fneasure  taken  from  the  Plough, 

'*  All  measures  of  the  country  have  been 
taken  from  the  Plough,  as  long  as  any  me- 
morials of  such  things  are  extant :  for  a 
Family^  or  Manse,  or  Hide  with  the  Saxons, 
or  Carvcat  with  the  Normans,  are  of  the 
same  signification,  which  is  that  we  call  a 
Plough-land,  and  was  as  much  arable  as 
with  one  plough,  and  beasts  sufficient  be- 
longing to  it,  could  be  tilled  and  ordered 
the  whole  year  about ;  having  also  meadow 
and  pasture  for  the  cattle,  and  houses  also 
for  ijiem,  and  for  the  men  and  their  house- 
holds, who  managed  it.  This  is  the  great 
measure  so  often  repeated  in  Doomsday 
Book,  in  most  counties  by  the  name  of  Hide ; 
but  in  ours  (Nottinghamshire),  Derbyshire, 
and  Lincolnshire,  only  Carucats  are  found, 
which  are  the  very  same  with  the  other, 
and  esteemed  to  contain  an  hundred  acres, 
viz.  six  score  to  the  hundred ;  but  assuredly 
were  more  or  less,  according  to  the  lightness 
or  stifihess  of  the  soil,  whereof  one  plough 
might  dispatch  more  or  less  accordingly. 
Thus  imequal  also  were  the  Ftr^ia/^,  whereof 
four  made  a  Camcai;   and  so  were  the 
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Bonati,  or  u  we  call  them,  Oi-gtagM,  at 
which  most  commonlj  eight  went  to  a 
Cancat  or  Plot^h-land,  one  of  ^em  being 
defined  to  be  u  much  Und  aa  one  ox  might 
till  through  the  jev ;  which,  for  the  reaiOD 
befbre,  could  not  be  equal  in  all  places, 
but  in  some  places  was  twelve,  iu  some  six- 
teen, in  some  eighteen  or  more  acres.  Nay, 
the  acres  were  not  equal ;  for  some  bad 
sixteen,  some  eighteen,  some  twentj,  and 
some  more  feet  to  the  perch,  of  which 
toTtj  make  &  rood,  and  four  of  them  an 
acre;  but  the  foot  itself  was  also  costomaiy, 
in  some  places  twelve  inches,  in  some 
eighteen,  more  or  less. — B/  lltese  kind  of 
measures  were  the  ancient  survejs  mode  of 
eveiy  manner  and  part  thereof;  and  by  these 
were  regulated  all  manner  of  taxes,  as  well 
before  the  Conquest  as  after.  For  though 
the  Knight't/ea,  then  first  brought  in,  with 
their  incidents,  ward  and  marriage  &c.,  be- 
came A  measure  for  divers  aids  or  taxes  af- 
terwards, yet  even  thej  consisted,  or  were 
made  up,  of  five  or  eight  CaraeaU  or  Plough- 
lands  a-piece ;  and  the  respective  tenants 
paid  for  BO  manj  whole  Fees,  or  parts  of 
one  or  more,  as  thej  agreed  with  them  who 
first  enfeoffed  them,  according  to  such  pro- 
portions of  CarucaU  or  Bovatt  a»  were  the 
subject  or  ground  of  such  agreements :  so 
that  still  the  Plough  upheld  all."— Taoxo- 
tob's  AnttqaitUi  of  Nottinghtnuhirt,  Pre- 
fice,p.y. 


laeloturet.  —  A  Shepherd  who  kept  Ale  to 
tell  ta  Ihe  Church,  the  oah)  Inhabitant  in  a 
once  populma  VUiage. 
Thobpb,  in  Notts. — "  Inclosing  the  lord- 
ship (as  it  doth  in  all  places  where  the  soil 
is  anjthbg  good  in  this  countj,  for  cer- 
tun)  hath  so  ruined  and  depopulated  the 
town,  that  in  mj  time  there  was  not  a  house 
left  inhabited  of  this  notable  lordehip  (ex- 
cept some  part  of  the  Hull,  Mr.  Armstrong's 
house),  but  a  shepherd  onlj  kept  ale  to  sell 
in  the  church." — Thobotok's  Nottingham- 
ihire,  p.  89. 


Lord'*  Tax  on  Beer  bretned  for  tale,  Tmag- 
linge  that  were  sold,  and  P^*  when  hilled. 

FlSKBKTON,  Notts. 

"  If  anj  braciatrix  braciaoerii  errenctom, 
nle-wife  brew  ale  to  sell,  she  must  sa&fy 
the  Lord  for  toUeiter.  If  anj  native  or 
cottager  sold  a  male  youngling  after  it  was 
weaned,  he  was  to  give  four  pence  to  the 
Lord.  If  any  native  or  cottnger,  having  a 
swine  above  a  year  old,  should  kill  him,  he 
was  to  give  the  Lord  one  penny,  and  it  was 
called  Thittelcak" — TuoBOton*!  NotHng- 
hamthire,  p.  308. 


Epitaph  of  WhaOey't  Oraadfather. 

RiCHABD  Wballet,  grandfather  of  tbe 

regicide,  died  in  1583,  at  the  age  of  B4,  and 

these  verses  were  inscribed  on  his  monn- 

"  Behold  bis  Wives  were  number  three ; 

Two  of  them  died  in  right  good  fame ; 
The  tbird  tbis  Tomb  erected  ebe 

For  him  who  well  deserved  the  same, 
Both  for  his  life  and  goodly  end, 
Which  all  that  knows  must  needs  commend, 
And  tbe;  that  knows  not,  yet  maj  see 
A  worthj  Whallej  lo  was  he. 

"  Since  time  brings  all  things  to  an  end, 

Let  us  ourselves  apply. 
And  learn  by  this  our  futbfiil  fiiend. 

That  here  in  tomb  doth  lie. 

To  fear  the  Lord,  and  eke  behold 

The  fairest  is  but  dust  and  mold : 


For  ai 


e  are,  SI 


And  aa  he  is,  » 

Thokotoh's  Noitinghamahin 


Speakixq  of  the  House,  and  site  of  the 
MonasteryofWelbeclc,"now,"eay8THoBo- 
TOB,  Nov.  11,  1674,  "the  mansion-house  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,"  the  old 
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antiqiury,  after  noticing  the  Duke*s  ^  most 
excellent  pieces  concerning  Horsemanship, 
both  in  French  and  English,**  proceeds  to 
say,  ^  whereof  he  is  so  great  a  master,  that 
though  he  be  above  eighty  years  of  age,  he 
Tery  constantly  diverts  himself  with  it  still ; 
insomuch  that  he  is  thought  to  have  taken 
as  great  pleasure  in  beholding  his  great 
store  of  choice  well -managed  horses  (where- 
with his  fine  stables  are  continually  fur- 
nished) appear,  to  exercise  their  gifls  in  his 
magnificent  riding-house,  which  he  long  since 
built  there  of  brick,  as  in  elder  time  any 
one  could  take  to  see  the  religious  per- 
formances of  the  Monks  in  the  quire  of  the 
great  church  of  St.  James,  now  utterly 
vanished,  except  the  chapel  for  the  house 
was  any  part  of  it,  which  of  late  years  also 
hath  lain  buried  in  the  ruins  of  its  roof,  the 
want  whereof  doth  a  little  diminish  the 
glory  of  this  brave  palace.  Yet  seeing  that 
neither  the  wisdom,  nor  piety,  nor  charity 
of  those  formerly  concerned  here,  nor  their 
right,  title,  nor  propriety,  nor  indeed  of  God 
himself,  could  in  this  place  secure  or  pre- 
serve a  church  against  a  King  and  Parlia- 
ment professing  the  same  God  and  the  same 
religion,  I  cannot  perceive  how  the  most 
obstinate  and  zealous  pretenders  to  religion 
and  property  of  this  time  can  justly  wonder 
if  his  Grace  be  not  much  concerned  for  this 
ruinous  chapel.  The  woods,  especially  those 
nigh  the  House,  are  better  preserved." — 
Thoeoton*8  Nottinghamshire^  p.  453. 


^^^^^^^^^^AA^^^^^^W\^^ 


Privilege  of  the  Order  of  Sempringham. 

The  Prior  of  Mathersey,  of  the  Order 
of  Sempringham,  3  Edward  lU.  claimed  to 
have,  '*for  himself  and  his  men,  quittance,  in 
city  and  borough,  in  markets  and  fairs,  in 
passage  of  bridges  and  ports  of  the  sea,  and 
in  all  places  through  England,  from  toll 
and  pontage."  —  Thoroton's  Nottingham^ 
shire^  p.  480. 


Sherwood  wasted;  and  the  Bilberries  in 
danger  of  being  destroyed,  that  used  to  be 
a  great  Pro/it  and  Pleasure  to  the  Poor. 

Thoboton  complains  that  the  Diike  of 
Newcastle's  deputies  and  lieutenants  as 
Justice  in  Eyre  of  all  His  Majesty's  forests, 
&c.  north  of  the  Trent,  "  have  allowed  such 
and  so  many  claims  [in  Sherwood]  that 
there  will  not,  very  shortly,  be  wood  enough 
left  to  cover  the  bilberries,  which  every 
summer  were  wont  to  be  an  extraordinary 
great  profit  and  pleasure  to  poor  people, 
who  gathered  them,  and  carried  them  all 
about  the  country  to  sell.  I  shall  there- 
fore at  this  time  say  no  more.  May  24, 
1675."  And  with  these  words  he  concludes 
his  Antiquities  of  Nottinghamshire. 


>^/WV>^/>/^^W^^^^^^M»» 


Sir  William  SuttoiCs  Epitaph, 
In  Aram  or  Averham  church,  Notts. — 

'*  Sir  William  Sutton's  corpse  here  tombed 
sleeps. 

Whose  happy  soul  in  better  mansion  keeps. 

Thrice  nine  years  lived  he  with  his  Lady  fair, 

A  lovely,  noble,  and  like  virtuous  pair. 

Their  generous  offspring,  parents'  joy  of 
heart, 

Eight  of  each  sex :  of  each  an  equal  part 

Ushered  to  Heaven  their  Father ;  and  the 
other 

Remained  behind  him  to  attend  their  Mo- 
ther." 
Tuobotom's  Nottinghamshire^  p.  328. 


^^AA/SA/^V^V^N^/VW^^^^ 


Staple  Merchants  Gratitude  to  the  Wool 

Trade. 

One  Mr.  Barton,  '*  a  merchant  of  the 
Staple,  built  a  fair  stone  house  at  Holme, 
in  Nottinghamshire,  and  a  fair  chapel  like  a 
parish  church.  In  the  windows  of  his  house 
was  this  posie, 

I  thank  God,  and  ever  shall, 
It  is  the  sheep  hath  paid  for  all. 

A  thankful  and  humble  acknowledgment 


SIO 

I  of  the   n 
which  no 
it."— Tac 
■'Id  01 
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of  the   means  wLercbj  he  got  liis  uatate, 

'hich  now   ri'tnaiua  to  the  Lord  Bellafiia, 

Governor  of  Newark,  as  I  take 

■iBoxoToti' tNottinghanuikire,  p.  349. 


Etymology  of  the  Rioer  Idle. 

Yd,  in  the  British  tsngungc.signi- 
(tesfc^MiCorn;  andj/J2au,iircn  ubi  rciKiniin' 
fur  coUectiE  segeles, — which  in  these  pnrla 
we  call  a  atack  yard:  so  that  it  seems  the 
river  Idle  had  its  nonie  fi'om  corn,  with  which 
the  neighbouring  fields  ever  abounded ;  and 
Adelocum  waa  intended  by  the  liomans  for 
the  place  upon  Tdel,  after  the  broad  pro- 
nuncintioD  of  Ai  for  I,  which  is  still  frequent 
in  this  countrj ;  as  Segelocum  [as  it  is 
otherwise  c^ed]  after  the  signification, 
j/dU  signifying  a  granaiy  amongst  the  Bri- 
tons." —  Thokoton's   Nattinghamahirt,   p. 


Iiidoiurca  multiplied  hy  He  DiMolution. 

"  The  Plough  upheld  all,  as  the  Lnwi  did 
it  iudiiferentlj  well,  till  that  stupendous 
Aet  which  swept  away  the  Monasteries ; 
whose  lands  and  tythes  being  presently  after 
made  the  possessions  and  inheritances  of 
private  men,  gave  more  Irequent  encou- 
ragement and  opportunities  to  such  men  as 
had  got  competent  shares  of  them,  further 
to  improve  and  nngnieat  tbcir  own  revei 
by  greater  loss  to  the  commonwealth, 
by  ecelosbg  and  converting  arable  to  i 

'hich  us  certainly  diminiaheth  the 
yearly  fruita,  as  it  doth  the  people ;  for  we 
IBWttbeerve  thatalordshipin  tillage,  every 
'  '  aSbrds  more  than  double  the  proAts 
w  in  pasture,  and  yet  the  latter 

^'itlte  landlord  may  perhaps  have  double 
fhe  rent  he  had  before  r  the  reason  whereof 
Is,  that  in  pasture  he  hath  the  whole  pro&t, 
there  being  required  neither  men  nor  charge 
worth  speaking  of;  whereas  in  tillage,  the 
people  and  their  families  necessarily 
ployed  upon  it  (which  aurely  in  respect  of 
God  or  Man,  Church  or  King,  make 


considerable  port  of  the  commocweilth  ' 
than  n  little  unlawful  increase  of  n  privatc 
person'fl  rent)  must  be  maintuned,  and  their 
public  duties  discharged,  before  the  land- 
lord's rent  can  be  raised  or  ascertained. 
But  this  unprovement  of  rent  certunly 
caused  the  decay  of  tiHage,  and  that  depo- 
pulation, which  hath  much  impaired  our 
county  [Notts.]  and  some  of  our  neigh- 
bours, and  which  divers  laws  and  statutes 
have  in  v^n  attempted  to  hinder. 

"  The  statutes  of  Eliz.  39  against  the  de- 
caying of  towns  and  houses  of  husbandry, 
and  for  maintenance  of  husbandry  and  til- 
liige,  are  both  expired ;  but  if  they  bad  not 
they  would  have  been  repeoled,  as  diver* 
of  like  sort  have  been  ;  so  that  we  cannot 
expect  a  stop  for  this  great  evil  till  it  slay 
itself;  that  is,  till  dei«pijlating  a  lordship 
will  Dot  improve  or  eocrcaso  the  owner's 
rent ;  some  examples  whereof  1  have  seen 
already,  and  more  may  do,  because  pasture 
already  bc^ns  to  exceed  the  vent  for  the 
commodities  which  <t  yields.  But  other 
restrdol,  till  the  Lords,  and  such  gentle- 
men as  are  usually  members  of  the  Uouse 
of  Commons,  who  have  been  the  chief  and 
Dlinost  only  authors  of,  and  gainers  by,  this 
folse-nauieil  improvement  of  their  lands 
amongst  us,  think  lit  to  make  a  self-denying 
act  in  this  particular,  would  be  ns  vain  to 
think  of,  as  that  any  law  which  hinders  the 
proSt  of  a  powerful  man  should  be  eScc- 
tuolly  executed,  'litis  prevailing  mischief, 
in  some  parts  of  this  shire,  hath  token  away 
and  destroyed  more  private  families  of  good 
account,  than  time  itself  within  the  compass 
of  my  observations." — Thoioton's  NoUing- 
hamahirt,  Preface,  p.  6-6. 


The  Deml't  Doinge  at  Sernum-time. 
"TuEBB  is  no  sentence  in  scripture  which 
the  Devil  had  rather  you  should  not  regard 
than  this  lesson  of  hearing ;  for  if  you  lake 
heed  hoiB  you  hear,  you  shall  not  only  profit 
by  this  sermon,  but  every  sermon  after  this 
shall  leave  such  instruction  and  peiu-e  and 
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comfort  with  you,  as  you  never  thought  the 
Word  cootamed  for  you ;  therefore  no  mar- 
▼el  if  the  tempter  do  trouble  you  when  you 
should  hear,  as  the  fowls  cumbered  Abra- 
ham when  he  should  offer  sacrifice.  For 
be  ye  well  assured  that  this  is  an  unfallible 
sign,  that  some  excellent  and  notable  good 
is  toward  you,  when  the  Devil  is  so  busy 
to  hinder  your  hearing  of  the  Word,  which 
of  all  other  things  he  doth  most  envy  unto 
you :  therefore  as  he  pointed  Adam  to  ano- 
ther tree  lest  he  should  go  to  the  Tree  of 
Life,  so  knowing  the  Word  to  be  like  the 
Tree  of  Life,  he  appointeth  you  to  other 
business,  to  other  exercises,  to  other  works, 
and  to  other  studies,  lest  you  should  hear 
it  and  be  converted  to  God,  whereby  the 
tribute  and  revenue  of  his  kingdom  should 
be  impaired.  Therefore  mark  bow  many 
forces  he  hath  bent  against  one  little  scrip- 
ture, to  frustrate  this  counsel  of  Christ, 
Take  heed  how  you  hear  I  First,  he  labours 
all  that  he  can  to  stay  us  from  hearing :  to 
effect  this  he  keeps  us  at  taverns,  at  plays, 
in  our  shops,  and  appoints  us  some  other 
business  at  the  same  time ;  that  when  the 
bell  calls  to  the  sermon,  we  say  like  the 
churlish  guests,  we  cannot  come.  If  he 
cannot  stay  us  away  with  any  business  or 
exercise,  then  he  casts  fancies  into  our 
minds,  and  drowsiness  into  our  heads,  and 
soimds  into  our  ears,  and  sets  temptations 
before  our  eyes ;  that  though  we  hear,  yet 
we  should  not  mark,  like  the  birds  which 
fly  about  the  church.  If  he  cannot  stay 
our  ears,  nor  slack  our  attention  as  he 
would,  then  he  tickleth  us  to  mislike  some- 
thing which  was  said,  and  by  that  makes 
us  reject  all  the  rest.  If  we  cannot  mis- 
like  any  thing  which  is  sdd,  then  he  in- 
fecteth  us  with  some  prejudice  of  the 
preacher ;  he  doth  not  as  he  teacheth,  and 
therefore  we  less  regard  what  he  saith.  If 
there  be  no  fault  in  the  man,  nor  in  the 
doctrine,  then,  lest  it  would  convert  us  and 
reclaim  us,  he  courseth  all  means  to  ke€p  us 
from  the  consideration  of  it,  until  we  have 
forgot  it.  To  compass  this,  so  soon  as  we 
have  heard,  he  takes  us  to  dinner,  or  to 


» 


company,  or  to  pastime  to  relieve  our 
minds,  that  we  should  think  no  more  of  it. 
If  it  stay  in  our  thoughts,  and  like  us  well, 
then  he  hath  this  trick :  instead  of  applying 
the  doctrine  which  we  should  follow,  he 
turns  us  to  praise  and  extol  the  preacher ; 
^  he  made  an  excellent  sermon ;  he  hath  a 
notable  gifl ;  I  never  heard  any  like  him.* 
He  which  can  say  so,  hath  heard  enough ; 
this  is  the  repetition  which  you  make  of  our 
sermons  when  you  come  home,  and  so  to 
your  business  again  till  the  next  sermon 
come :  a  breath  goeth  from  us,  and  a  sound 
Cometh  to  you,  and  so  the  matter  is  endedJ 
— HsNBT  Smithes  Sermons^  p.  300. 


Strotders,  or  Dandies  cf  Henry  SmUh*s 

day*. 

"  Thbt  which  will  be  Strouters,  shall  not 
want  flatterers  which  will  praise  every  thing 
that  they  do,  and  every  thing  that  they 
speak,  and  every  thing  that  they  wear,  and 
say  it  becomes  them  well  to  wear  long  hair ; 
that  it  becomes  them  well  to  wear  bellied 
doublets ;  that  it  becomes  them  well  to  jet 
in  their  going  ;  that  it  becomes  them  well 
to  swear  in  their  talking.-^So  the  humour 
swelleth^  and  thinks  with  itself,  if  they  will 
look  upon  me  when  I  do  set  but  a  stout 
face  upon  it,  how  would  they  behold  me  if 
I  were  but  in  apparel  ?  If  they  do  so 
admire  me  in  silks,  how  would  they  cap 
me,  and  courtesy  me,  and  worship  me,  if  I 
were  in  velvets  P  If  I  be  so  brave  in  plain 
velvet,  what  if  my  velvet  were  pinkt,  or 
cut,  or  printed  P  So  they  study  for  fashions 
as  lawyers  do  for  delays,  and  count  that 
part  naked  which  is  not  as  gaudy  as  the 
rest;  till  all  their  body  be  covered  over 
with  pride,  as  their  mind  with  folly.— As 
Saul  said  to  Samuel,  *  honour  me  before 
this  people,*  so  the  proud  man  saith  to  his 
chain,  and  his  ruffs,  and  his  pinks,  and  his 
cuts,  *"  honour  me  before  this  people.*  All 
that  he  speaketh,  or  doth,  or  weareth,  is 
like  Nebuchadnezzar's  palace,  which  he 
built  for  his  honour.     This  is  their  work 
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so  toon  Bs  Aej  rise,  to  put  ft  pedlnr's  shop 
upon  their  backs,  and  colour  their  faces, 
and  prick  their  niSs,  nnd  frisle  their  hiur  : 
and  then  their  day's  work  is  done  ;  hs 
though  their  office  were,  to  paint  a  fair 
image  every  morning,  and  at  night  t«  blot 
it  out  agaio." — Hbnbi  Smith's  Sermotu, 
p.  207. 


1  bnsj   their 


r  lo  tilt  tnhoUy 

"  Hank  AS  said, '  I  will  not  offer  the  child 
to  God  before  he  be  weaned,*  that  is,  before 
he  be  taken  from  the  dug.  But  now  they 
offer  their  children  to  God  Iwfore  they  be 
weaned,  before  they  can  go,  before  they  can 
speak  ;  nnd  send  them  to  fight  the  Lord's 
battles  before  they  have  one  stone  in  their 
hand  U>  fling  nt  Goliath ;  that  is,  one  scrip- 
tare  to  resist  the  tempter.  This  is  either 
because  the  Patrons  or  the  Bishops  have 
lime  upon  their  fingers,  which  makes  tbem 
like  blind  Isaac,  that  they  take  do  heed 
whom  they  bless." — Hbkbt  Shtth's  Ser- 
nou,  p.  143. 


Jtekfar  ewioai  Qtuttion*  m  Dimnitg, 
"  Paul  rebuked  them  which  troubled 
their  heads  about  genealogies ;  how  would 
he  reprove  men  and  women  of  our  days,  if 
he  did  see  how  they  busy  their  beads  about 
Tain  questions,  tijicing  upon  the  pinnacles 
where  they  may  fall,  while  they  might 
walk  upon  the  pavement  without  danger. 
Some  have  a  great  deal  more  desire  to  learn 
where  Hell  is,  than  to  know  any  way  how 
tliey  may  escape  it ;  to  hear  what  God  did 
purpose  before  the  world  began,  rather 
than  to  learn  wliat  he  will  do  when  the 
world  is  ended ;  to  understand  whether 
they  shall  know  one  another  in  Heaven, 
than  to  know  whether  they  belong  to 
Heaven.  This  rock  hath  made  many  ship- 
wrecks, that  men  search  mysteries  before 
they  know  principles;  like  the  Bethsha- 
mites  which  were  not  content  to  see  the 
Ark,  but  they  must  pry  into  it,  and  finger  it. 


Commonly  the  simplest 
heads  about  tbe  highest  matters ;  so  tliBt 
they  meet  with  a  rough  and  crabljed  qoes- 
Uon,  like  a  knob  in  the  tree ;  and  while 
they  hack  and  hew  at  it  with  their  own  wits 
to  make  it  plun,  their  saw  sticks  fast  in  the 
cleft,  and  cannot  get  out  again  :  at  last,  in 
wrath,  they  become  like  malecontents  with 
God,  as  though  the  Scripture  were  not  per- 
fect ;  and  either  fall  into  despair,  or  into 
contempt  of  all.  Therefore  it  is  good  to 
leave  off  learning  where  God  hath  lefl  ofi 
teaching;  for  Ihey  which  have  an  ear  where 
God  hath  no  tongue,  hearken  not  unto  God, 
but  to  the  tempter,  as  Eve  did  to  the  ser- 
pent."— Hbnbt  Smitb's  Sermon*,  p.  449, 


Vieai  of  a  Sceptic  in  tporting  ParadoxeM, 
"  Thb  reason,  perhaps,  why  men  of  wit 
delight  BO  much  to  espouse  these  paradox- 
ical systems,  is  not  in  truth  that  they  are  so 
fully  satisfied  with  'em,  but  in  a  view  the 
better  to  oppose  some  other  systems,  which 
by  theu-  fair  appearance  have  helped,  they 
thinlc,  lo  bring  mankind  under  subjection. 
They  imagine  that  by  this  gaural  Seepli- 
dim,  which  they  would  introduce,  they  shall 
better  deal  with  the  dogmatical  spirit  wliich 
prevails  in  some  particular  lubjectt.  And 
when  they  have  accustomed  men  to  Ijear 
contradiction  in  the  main,  and  hear  the  na- 
ture of  things  disputed  at  large ;  it  may  be 
safer  (they  conclude)  to  argue  teparaUly., 
upon  certain  nice  points  in  which  they  are 
nut  altogether  so  well  satis&ed.  So  that 
from  hence,  perhaps,  you  may  still  better 
apprehend  why,  in  conversation,  the  Spirit 
of  BaHiery  prevails  so  much,  and  notions 
are  taken  up  for  no  reason  besides  their 
being  odd  and  out  of  the  wag." — SeArrEs- 
bukt's  CharacteriMlia,  vol.  1,  p.  95. 


"  Not  contented  to  deny  these  prophesy- 
ing Enthunosts  the  honour  of  a  persecution. 
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we  have  delivered  *em  oyer  to  the  cruel- 
lest contempt  in  the  world.  I  am  told,  for 
certain,  that  thej  are  at  this  very  time  the 
subject  of  a  choice  Droll  or  Puppet- Show 
at  BarClemif'FtiT.  There,  doubtless,  their 
strange  voices  and  involuntary  agitations 
are  admirably  weU  acted,  by  the  motion  of 
wires,  and  inspiration  of  pipes.  For  the 
bodies  of  the  prophets,  in  their  state  of  pro- 
phecy, being  not  in  their  own  power,  but 
(as  they  say  themselves)  mere  passive  or- 
gans, actuated  by  an  exterior  force,  have 
nothing  natural,  or  resembling  real  life,  in 
any  of  their  sounds  or  motions :  so  that  how 
awkwardly  soever  a  Puppet- Show  may  imi- 
tate other  actions,  it  must  needs  represent 
this  passion  to  the  life.  And  whilst  J9ar- 
/*/e}ny-Fair  is  in  possession  of  this  privilege, 
I  dare  stand  security  to  our  National  Church, 
that  no  sect  of  Enthusiasts,  no  new  venders 
of  prophecy  or  miracles,  shall  ever  get  the 
start,  or  put  her  to  the  trouble  of  trying 
her  strength  with  'em,  in  any  case.**  — 
SHAn£SBUBT*8  Characteristics,  vol.  1,  p. 
27. 


^^^\/^^^/WW^%^^^^W%A^ 


Experiments  on  the  Alphabet  by  a  Fanatic 

in  Prison, 

**  I  KNEW  once  a  notable  Enthusiast  of 
the  itinerant  kind,  who  being  upon  a  high 
spiritual  adventure  in  a  country  where  pro- 
pjietic  missions  are  treated  as  no  jest,  was, 
as  he  told  me,  committed  a  close  prisoner, 
and  kept  for  several  months  where  he  saw 
no  manner  of  light.  In  this  banishment 
from  Letters  and  Discourse,  the  man  very 
wittily  invented  an  amusement  much  to  his 
purpose,  and  highly  preservative  both  of 
health  and  humour.  It  may  be  thought, 
perhaps,  that  of  all  seasons  or  circumstances 
here  was  one  the  most  suitable  to  our  oft- 
mentioned  practice  of  Soliloquy ;  especially 
since  the  prisoner  was  one  of  those  whom 
in  this  age  we  usually  call  Philosophers,  a 
successor  of  Paracelsus,  and  a  Master  in  the 
Occult  Sciences.  But  as  to  Moral  Science, 
or  any  thing  relating  to  Self-converse,hc  was 
a  mere  novice.   To  work  therefore  he  went 


after  a  different  method.  He  tuned  his  na- 
tural pipes,  not  after  the  manner  of  a  mu- 
sician, to  practise  what  was  melodious  and 
agreeable  in  sounds,  but  to  fashion  and  form 
all  sorts  of  articulate  voices  the  most  dis- 
tinctly that  was  possible.  This  he  performed 
by  strenuously  exalting  his  voice,  and  essay- 
ing it  in  all  the  several  dispositions  and  con- 
figurations of  his  throat  and  mouth.  And  thus 
bellowing,  roaring,  snarling,  and  otherwise 
variously  exerting  his  organs  of  sound,  he 
endeavoured  to  discover  what  letters  of  the 
Alphabet  could  best  design  each  species,  or 
what  new  letters  were  to  be  invented,  to 
mark  the  undiscovered  modifications.  He 
found,  for  instance,  the  letter  A  to  be  a 
most  genuine  character,  an  original  and 
pure  Yowel,  and  justly  placed  as  principal 
in  the  front  of  the  alphabetic  order.  For 
having  duly  extended  his  under  jaw  to  its 
utmost  distance  from  the  upper ;  and,  by 
a  proper  insertion  of  his  fingers,  provided 
against  the  contraction  of  either  corner  of 
his  mouth ;  he  experimentally  discovered  it 
impossible  for  human  tongue,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  emit  any  other  modifica- 
tion of  sound  than  that  which  was  described 
by  this  primitive  character.  The  vowel  O 
was  formed  by  an  orbicular  disposition  of 
the  mouth,  as  was  aptly  delineated  in  the 
character  itself.  The  vowel  U,  by  a  paral- 
lel protrusion  of  the  lips.  The  other  vowels 
and  consonants,  by  other  various  collisions 
of  the  mouth,  and  operations  of  the  atttive 
tongue  upon  the  passive  gum  or  palate. 
The  result  of  this  profound  speculation  and 
long  exercbe  of  our  prisoner,  was  a  Philo' 
sophical  Treatise,  which  he  composed  when 
he  was  set  at  liberty.  He  esteemed  himself 
the  only  Master  of  Voice  and  Language,  on 
the  account  of  this  his  Radical  Science  and 
Fundamental  Knowledge  of  Soimds.  But 
whoever  had  taken  him  to  improve  their 
voice,  or  teach  *em  an  agreeable  or  just  man- 
ner of  Accent  or  Delivery,  would,  I  believe, 
have  fotmd  themselves  considerably  de- 
luded.*' —  Shaitesbuby's  Characteristics, 
vol.  1,  p.  287. 


SnAFTESaURT. 


Cuitieation  of  Temper. 
"  Ir  happily  we  are  bom  of  a  good  na- 
hire;  if  a  liberal  education  has  fornied  in 
us  ngoneroua  temper  and  disposition,  irell- 
r^uiatcd  appetites  and  worlbj  incIiuntioDB; 
'lis  well  (at  us,  and  to  iiidved  we  esteem  it. 
But  wlio  is  there  endenvoura  to  give  these 
to  himself,  or  to  ndrnnce  his  portion  of  hap- 
jiineM  in  this  kind  ?  Who  thinks  of  im- 
proving, or  ao  much  as  of  preserving  hia 
share,  in  n  world  where  it  uiusC  of  neccB«ity 
run  so  great  a  hnxord,  and  where  we  know 
on  honest  nuture  is  so  cusilj  corrupted  P 
All  other  things  relating  to  ua  are  prescxved 
with  rare,  and  have  some  art  or  economj 
belonging  lo  'em ;  this  which  Is  nearest 
related  to  us,  and  on  whiob  our  happiness 
depends,  is  alone  eommitted  to  chanoe:  And 
Temper  is  the  only  thing  ungoverned,  whilst 
it  govanis  all  the  rest,"  —  Shaftesbust's 
Charaetcri»tie*,  vol.  2,  p.  29S, 


Love  of  the  WimderfvL 
"  Fob,  what  stronger  pleasure  is  there 
with  mankind,  or  what  do  tliey  earlier  learn, 
or  longer  rotaio,  than  the  loce  of  hearing  aad 
relating  Ihiitgi  itrange  awl  iaereilihlef  How 
wondcriUl  a  thing  is  ttu  Lowe  of  Wondering, 
and  of  raiting  Wonder!  'Tia  the  delight 
of  uhildrea  to  hear  tales  they  shiver  at,  and 
of  old  age  to  abound  in  strange 
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world  wondering  at  everything ;  and  when 
our  wonder  about  common  things  is  over, 
we  seek  something  new  to  wonder  at.  Our 
last  scene  is,  to  tell  wonders  of  our  ou-n,  lo 
all  who  will  bulieve  "em.  And  amidst  all 
this, 'tis  well  if  Truth  comes  off  but  modu- 
ratidy  taintnl."  —  SuArri^BitBii's  CkaraC' 
Icritliet,  vol,  2,  p.  323. 


Suitersliti'in  altcaya  iWnHiliitg  lo  the  Number 

ofthote  who  practiae  apoa  rt. 

"'TwiLuhowevcr.ftsleonceive, be  found 

unijuestionably  true,  according  to  political 


arillimetic,  in  every  nation  whatsoever, 
'  Tbnt  the  quantiti/  of  Superstition  ^  I  may 
so  speak)  will,  in  proportion,  nearly  answer 
Me  number  of  Priests,  Diviners,  Soothsay- 
ers, Prophets,  or  such  who  gain  their  live- 
lihood, or  receive  advantages,  by  officiating 
in  rvligiotu  ofiairs.'  For  if  these  Dealer* 
are  numerous,  they  will ,/orM  a  Trade.  And 
as  the  liberal  hand  of  the  magistrate  can 
easily  raise  swarms  of  this  kind  where  they 
are  already  but  in  a  moderate  proportion  j 
ED  where,  through  any  other  cause,  the  num- 
ber of  these,  increa-iing  still  by  degrees,  ia 
suffi-red  to  grow  beyond  a  certain  measure, 
they  will  soon  raise  such  a  ferment  in  men's 
nitnds,  as  will  at  least  compel  the  magis- 
trate, however  sensible  of  the  grievance,  to 
be  cautious  in  proceeding  to  a  Reform."  — 
SHArTBsaiiRT's   Charaeleritiiei,  vol.  S,  p. 


"  Wiu.  it  is,  perhaps,  for  Mankind^  that 
though  there  are  so  many  animals  who  nn- 
turnlly  herd_/c)r  Compaai/'t  laie  and  mutual 
Affection,  there  are  so  few  who  for  Conve- 
nienq/  and  by  Nrceitity  are  obliged  to  a 
strict  union,  and  kind  of  confederate  state. 
The  creatures  who,  according  lo  Ihe  eco- 
nomy of  their  kind,  are  obliged  to  make 
themselves  habitations  of  defence  ngfiinst 
the  seasons  and  other  inddeats;  they  who 
in  some  parts  of  the  year  are  deprived  of  all 
subsistence,  and  are  therefore  necessitated 
to  accumulate  in  another,  and  to  provide 
withal  for  the  safety  of  their  collected  stores; 
are  hy  their  ntOare,  indeed,  as  strictly  joiiied, 
and  with  as  proper  affections  towards  their 
public  aad  communis,  as  the  looser  kind, 
of  A  more  easy  subsistence  and  supjiort,  are 
united  in  what  relates  merely  to  their  otT- 
spring  and  the  propagation  of  their  species. 
Of  these  IkoriHighlj/  onocialiHg  and  cvnfede- 
rufeaiiimaiji.therearennne  I  have  ever  heard 
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siderable  as  the  race  of  Ants  or  Bees.  But 
Iiad  Nature  assigned  such  an  economy  as 
this  to  so  puissant  an  animal,  for  instance, 
as  the  Elephant,  and  made  him  withal  as 
prolific  as  Uiose  smaller  creatures  commonly 
are ;  it  might  have  gone  hard  perhaps  with 
Mankind:  And  a  single  animal,  who  by  his 
proper  might  and  prowess  has  often  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  greatest  battles  which 
have  been  fought  by  human  race,  should 
he  have  grown  up  into  a  society,  with  a 
genius  for  architecture  and  mechanics  pro- 
portionable to  what  we  observe  in  those 
smaller  creatures ;  we  should,  with  all  our 
invented  machines,  have  found  it  hard  to 
dispute  with  him  the  dominion  of  the  con- 
tinent.*^ —  SHArrssBUBT^s  Characteristics^ 
voL  3,  p.  220. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


The  French  more  Moral  than  the  English. 

'  **  Thbbe  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  habits 
of  the  people  are  more  moral  in  France  than 
in  England :  how  they  have  been  induced, 
is  the  question :  not  by  any  superionty  of 
education,  for  that  has  been  completely  neg- 
lected, and  few  of  them  can  either  write  or 
read.  The  more  independent  state  of  the 
women,  and  their  consequent  greater  influ- 
ence in  society,  may  be  one  cause,  and  a 
less  diffusion  of  wealth  and  luxury  another ; 
a  strict  police  assists,  and  their  living  more 
together  in  their  father*8  family  is  likewise 
favourable  to  virtue.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing,  in  any  station  of  life,  for  a  man  to 
have  his  sons,  and  their  wives  and  children, 
residing  with  him,  in  peace  and  harmony. 
The  ties  of  kindred  are  drawn  closer  in 
France  than  in  England ;  and  the  laws  re- 
spect the  principle,  for  they  do  not  allow 
near  relations  to  bear  testimony  against  each 
other;  the  prohibition  extends,  I  believe, 
as  far  as  to  nephews  and  nieces.**  —  Mbs. 
Cabbt*s  Tour  in  France^  p.  31. 


^^^^^^^«^V^^«^^MA/VW 


Family  Bepublics  in  Auvergne, 

^  Sbyebal  ismall  family  republics  have 
been  established  between  five  and  six  cen- 


turies in  the  vicinity  of  Thiers.  One  of 
these  communities  consists  of  about  thirty 
or  forty  individuals,  who  carry  on  their  oc- 
cupations together,  and  bring  their  profits 
to  the  common  stock.  They  make  laws  and 
regulations  for  themselves,  living  in  perfect 
equality,  and  dining  at  the  public  t-able.  I 
must  remark  here,  that  these  sticklers  for 
equality  will  not  allow  the  women  any  share 
in  its  enjoyments.  They  will  not  even  suffer 
them  to  dine  at  the  same  time  with  them- 
selves ;  conceiving  probably,  like  other  sons 
of  liberty,  that  a  fair  division  is  made  of  the 
moral  obligations,  when  the  rights  are  as- 
signed to  the  men,  and  the  duties  to  the 
women. 

**  These  commimities  were  in  a  declining 
state  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution, 
when  the  Voyage  en  Auvergne  was  pub- 
lished.**—  Mbs.  Cab£t*s  Tour  in  France, 
p.  347. 


%^^^\^/^N/S/^^%^^tA^A^^^/\» 


Trade  of  Criticism  in  Shaftesbury* s  time, 

**  Thbbe  is,  I  know,  a  certain  species  of 
Authors  who  subsbt  solely  by  the  criticising 
or  commenting  practice  upon  others,  and  can 
appear  in  no  other  form  besides  what  this 
employment  authorizes  them  to  assume. 
They  have  no  original  character  or  first 
part ;  but  wait  for  something  which  may 
be  called  a  Work,  in  order  to  graft  upon  it, 
and  come  in  for  sharers,  at  second  hand. 

"  The  pen-men  of  this  capacity  and  degree, 
are,  from  their  function  and  employment, 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  Answerers,  For 
it  happens  in  the  world  that  there  are  read- 
ers of  a  genius  and  size  just  fitted  to  these 
answering  authors.  Hiese,  if  they  teach 
*em  nothing  else,  will  teach  *em,  they  think, 
to  criticise.  And  though  the  new  practbing 
critics  are  of  a  sort  unlikely  ever  to  .under- 
stand any  original  book  or  writing;  they 
can  understand,  or  at  least  remember  and 
quote,  the  subsequent  reflections,  flouts,  and 
jeers,  which  may  accidentally  be  made  on 
such  a  piece.  Where-ever  a  gentleman  of 
this  sort  happens,  at  any  time,  to  be  in  com- 
pany, you  shall  no  sooner  hear  a  new  book 
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spoken  of,  thwi  "twill  be  asked,  '  AVho  hns 
aniwL'red  it  ?"  or, '  Wfaenis  thercan  imswer 
to  come  out?'  Now  the  antiner,  ta  our  gcn- 
tlemuii  knows,  muxt  ncode  be  newer  than 
tbe  bvoA.  Anil  tlie  tteaer  a  thing  is,  the 
more  fMfakuiable  still,  anil  the  gcnteelcr  the 
Buliject  of  discourse.  For  this  the  book- 
seller knows  how  to  fit  our  gentleman  to  a 
nicety  i  for  he  has  coinmonljr  an  amwer 
ready  bespoke,  nod  perhaps  (iiiiahed  b;  the 
time  his  nem  booh  comes  abroad.  And  'tin 
oilik  but  our  fashionohio  gicntlenian,  who 
takes  both  together,  taay  read  tlie  laJter 
firtt,  and  drop  the  other  for  good  and  all." 
— SaxrruBL'BT's  ChoracUrUtia,  vol.  3,  p. 

—And  of  Men  of  Letter: 
"Tm  our  nation,  and  espeeiiJljin  otir  pre- 
sent age,  whilst  wars,  debate*,  and  publif 
convulsions,  turn  our  minds  ao  wholly  upon 
bujiiness  and  afliura ;  the  better  geniuses 
being  in  a  manner  necessarily  involved  in 
the  active  sphere,  on  which  thL>  general  eye 
of  mankind  is  so  strongly  fixed ;  there  must 
remain  in  the  theatre  of  wit,  a  suflicient 
vacancy  of  place;  nnd  the  quality  of  odor 
upon  that  stage,  must  of  consequence  be 
very  easily  attainable,  and  at  a  low  price  of 
ingenuity  or  uudcrstaiiding. 

"  The  persons,  therKfore,  who  are  in  pos- 
iession  of  the  prime  parb  in  this  deserted 
theatre,  being  suffered  to  muntoin  their 
ranlu  and  stations  in  full  ease,  hHvc  natu- 
rally a  good  agreement  and  understanding 
with  their  fvlluw-Wits.  Being  indebted  to 
the  times  for  this  happiness,  that  with  so 
little  industry  or  capacity  tliey  have  been 
able  to  serve  the  nation  with  uiit,  and  sup- 
ply theplace  of  real  dispensers  and  ministers 
of  the  Mums'  treasures ;  they  must,  neces- 
sarily, as  they  have  any  love  for  Ihetnselves, 
or  fatlicrly  affection  for  their  works,  con- 
spire one  with  another,  to  preserve  their 
cocnmon  interest  of  indolence,  and  justify 
their  remissness,  uncorrcctncss,  insipidness, 
and  downright  ignorance  of  idl  literate  art 
JT  just  poetic  ifturfy  : 

Magsn  alter  mnttci  ennrordia. 


"  For  this  rcnson  you  see  'em  mutually 
e<iiirteuu8,  and  benevolent ;  gracioui  and 
oliligbg,  beyond  measure;  Gom{iliiucnting 
one  another  inlcrchaugesblj,  at  thv  head  of 
their  works,  in  recommetidatary  verses,  or  in 
separate  panegyric!,  essays,  and  fragnienls 
of  poetry,  such  as  iu  the  Miieellaneoiu  Col- 
Ucbont  (our  yearly  retail  of  wit)  we  see  cu- 
riously compacted,  and  accommodated  to  the 
relish  of  the  world.  Here  the  Tj/rocinium 
of  geniuses  is  annually  displayed.  Here,  if 
you  think  fit,  you  may  make  acquaintance 
with  the  goaiig  oifspring  of  wits,  as  they 
come  up  gnulually  under  fAsofe/;  with  due 
courtship  and  homage,  paid  to  those  High 
predecessors  of  fame,  in  hope  of  being  one 
day  admitted,  by  turn,  into  the  noble  order, 
and  made  Wiis  by  paieiit  and  atitJwrily. 

"  This  is  the  young  _^  which  jou  may 
see  busily  surrounding  the  grown  Poet,  or 
chief  Play-house  Author,  at  a  coffee-houte. 
They  are  his  guards;  ready  to  take  up  arms 
for  him,  if,  by  some  presumptuous  Critic  he 
is  at  any  time  attacked.  They  are,  indeed, 
the  very  shadows  of  thdr  immediate  pre- 
decessor, Bud  represent  the  same  features, 
with  some  small  alteration,  perhaps,  for  the 
worse.  They  are  sure  to  aim  at  nothing 
alwve  or  beyond  their  master;  and  would 
on  no  aecount  give  hun  the  least  jealousy 
of  their  aspiring  to  any  degree  or  order  of 
writing  above  hiin.  From  hence  that  Aor- 
moay  and  rtviprocal  titeem,  which,  on  such 
a  bottom  as  tiiia,  cannot  fnil  of  being  per- 
fectly well  established  among  our  Poets : 
The  age,  meanwhile,  being  ailer  this  uian- 
ner  hopefully  provided,  and  secure  of  n 
constant  and  lUte  succession  of  meritorious 
Wits,  in  every  kindl" — Shjjtebbdki's 
CAaracteristict,  vol.  3,  p.  273, 


Jeremy  Ta]/hr'l  Poptilarity. 
"  Wb  see  the  Reverend  Doctor's  [Bishop 
Taylor's]  Treatises  standing,  as  it  were,  in 
the  front  of  this  order  of  authors,  and  as 
the  foremost  of  those  Oood  Books  used  by 
the  politest  and  most  refined  Devotee*  of 
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either  sex.  They  maintain  the  principal 
place  in  the  study  of  almost  every  elegant 
and  high  Divine.  They  stand  in  folios  and 
other  volumes,  adorned  with  variety  of  pic- 
tures, gildings,  and  other  decorations,  on 
the  advanced  shelves  in  glass  cupboards  of 
the  ladt/'i  closets.  They  are  in  use  at  all 
seasons,  and  for  all  places;  as  well  for 
Qrarch  Service,  as  Closet  Preparation ;  and, 
in  short,  may  vie  with  any  devotional  books 
in  British  Christendom/* — Shaitssbust^s 
Characteristics^  vol.  3,  p.  327. 


Flemish  Merchants  trading  on  borrowed 

Capital, 

**  Ipsje  solsB  belli  suspiciones  inferiorem 
Grermaniam  evertunt,  e6  qubd  commercia 
impediant.  Pulcherrimas  enim  illA  urbes 
et  populosissimsB  constant  ex  mercatoribus 
et  opificibus ;  et  plerique  mercatores  negoti- 
antur  pecuniA  fcenori  accept^,  quod  solet  ibi 
esse  gravissimum.  Jam  verb  ciim  ibi  ces- 
sent  commercia,  et  mercatores  non  utantur 
operd  opificum,  qui  ferb  omnes  in  diem  vi- 
vunt,  miseri  homines  non  habent  unde  se 
et  suam  familiam  sustentcnt;  mercatores 
autem  foenore  exhauriuntur.  Itaque  infi- 
nita  illonim  hominum  multitude  coacta 
egestate  jam  patriam  relinquit,  et  fer^  plures 
quam  Gallos  hie*  per  plateas  discursantcs 
videmus;  quamvis  audiam  adhuc  plures 
conspici  Roltomagi,  et  in  reliquis  urbibus 
maritimis  Normannis,  ac  etiom  Londini  in 
Anglift.  Quid  autem  fiat  si  ad  arma  de- 
veniatur,  et  Hispani  pro  arbitrio  leges  prae- 
scribant?  Ego  doleo  vicem  illius  cultissims 
gentis,  et  quae  reliquas  omnes  notas  indus- 
tri&  superare  videtur."  a.d.  1566. — Hu- 
bert Lanouet,  JSpistoke  ad  Camerarium^ 
p.  59. 


^^^^>^^^»^^^^v^^^^^^w^» 


Effects  of  Error, 

'*  A  MiSTAKB  in  fact,  being  no  cause  or 
sign  of  ill  affection,  can  be  no  cause  of  vice. 
But  a  mistake  of  right,  being  the  cause  of 
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unequal  affection,  must  of  necessity  be  the 
cause  of  vicious  action,  in  every  intelligent 
or  rational  being. 

**  But  as  there  are  many  occasions  where 
the  matter  of  right  may,  even  to  the  most 
discerning  part  of  mankind,  appear  difficult, 
and  of  doubtful  decision,  His  not  a  slight 
mistake  of  this  kind  which  can  destroy 
the  character  of  a  virtuous  or  worthy  man. 
But  when,  either  through  superstition  or 
ill  custom,  there  come  to  be  very  gross  mis- 
takes in  the  assignment  or  application  of 
the  affection ;  when  the  mistakes  are  either 
in  their  nature  so  gross,  or  so  complicated 
and  frequent,  that  a  creature  cannot  well 
live  in  a  natural  state,  nor  with  due  affec- 
tions, compatible  with  human  society  and 
civil  life ;  then  is  the  character  of  virtue 
forfeited.**  —  Shaftb8Bubt*s  Characterise 
tics,  vol.  2,  p.  34. 


a^^A^AAM^^^^^^^WWWV^ 


Order. 

"  A  Fbovidencb  must  be  proved  from 
what  we  see  of  Order  in  things  present.  We 
must  contend  for  Order ;  and  in  this  part 
chiefly,  where  Virtue  is  concerned.  All 
must  not  be  referred  to  a  Hereafter.  For,  a 
disordered  state,  in  which  all  present  care 
of  things  is  given  up.  Vice  uncontrouled, 
and  Virtue  neglected,  represents  a  very 
Chaos,  and  reduces  us  to  the  beloved  Atoms, 
Chance,  and  Confusion,  of  the  Atheists. 

"  What,  therefore,  can  be  worse  done  in 
the  cause  of  a  Deity,  than  t-o  magnify  dis- 
order, and  exaggerate  (as  some  zealous 
people  do)  the  misfortunes  of  Virtue,  so  far 
as  to  render  it  an  imhappy  choice  with  re- 
spect to  this  world  f  They  err  widely,  who 
propose  to  turn  men  to  the  thoughts  of  a 
better  world,  by  making  *em  think  so  ill  of 
this.  For  to  declaim  in  this  manner  against 
Virtue  to  those  of  a  looser  faith,  will  make 
*em  the  less  believe  a  Deity,  but  not  the 
more  a  Future  State.  Nor  can  it  be  thought 
sincerely  that  any  man,  by  having  the  most 
elevated  opinion  of  Virtue,  and  of  the  hap- 
piness it  creates,  was  ever  the  less  inclined 
to  the  belief  of  a  Future  State.  On  the  con- 
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trar;,  it  will  ever  be  found,  that  as  the;  wlio 
are  favoiirera  of  Vice  are  alwtya  the  least 
willing  to  hear  of  a  future  existence ;  so 
they  who  are  in  love  with  Virtue,  arc  the 
readiest  to  embrace  that  opinioD  which  ren- 
ders it  no  illustrious,  and  makes  its  cause 
triumphant." — Siiaftesiii'bi'k  Ckaraeler- 
ittica,  Tol.  3,  p.  277. 


Ar^iincnl  <if  Theism  /rum  the  illiutralion 
of  a  SUf. 
"  Imagins  ouI;  some  person  entirely  a 
stranger  to  navigation,  and  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  sea  or  waters ;  how  great  his 
oslonishmeiit  would  be,  when,  finding  him- 
self on  board  some  vessel,  anchoring  at  sea, 
remote  from  all  land-prospect,  whibt  It  was 
yet  a  calm,  he  viewed  the  ponderous  ma- 
chine firm  and  motionless  in  the  midst  of 
the  Bmooth  ocean,  and  considered  it«  found- 
atjons  beneath,  together  with  its  cordage, 
masts,  and  sails,  above.  How  cosily  would 
he  aee  the  tohole  unc  regular  structure,  all 
things  depending  on  one  nnofher ;  the  uses 
of  the  rooms  below,  the  lodgiiii'iits  and  con- 
veoieoces  of  men  and  stores.  But  being  ig- 
norant of  the  intent  or  design  of  all  aborr, 
would  he  pronounce  the  masts  and  corduge 
to  be  useless  and  cumbersome,  and  for  this 
reason  condemn  the  IVamu,  and  despise  Me 
archiUctT  O  my  trtendl  let  us  not  thus 
betray  our  ignorance ;  but  consider  where 
we  are,  and  in  what  a  Universe.  Think  of 
the  monypartsof  the  vast  miichiDe  in  which 
we  have  so  little  insight,  and  of  which  it  is 
impossible  we  should  know  the  ends  and 
uses  i  when,  instead  of  seeing  to  the  higli- 
cst  pendantt,  we  see  only  gnme  lower  deck ; 
and  are,  in  this  dork  case  of  Qcsh,  confined 
even  to  the  hold,  and  meanest  station  of 
the  veitsel." — Shaftesbdbt'b  Characlerit- 
6m,  vol.  a,  p.  289. 


Babbage  on  the  Cost  of  things. 
"  Thb  cost  of  any  article  to  tlie  pur- 
haser  includes,  besides  supply  and  demand. 


another  element,  which,  though  oUcd 
little  importance,  is  in  many  cases  of  great 
consequence.  2^  coat,  to  the  purchaser,  it 
the  price  he  pays  for  any  tirlicle,  added  to 
the  cost  of  verffyiTig  the  fact  of  its  having 
that  degree  of  goodneu  for  which  he  at- 
tracts, lu  some  cases  the  goodness  of  llie 
article  is  evident  ou  mure  inspection  :  and 
in  those  cases  there  is  not  much  difference 
of  price  at  dilTerettt  shops.  The  goodness 
of  loaf  sugar,  for  instance,  can  be  discerned 
almost  at  a  glance  i  and  the  consequence 
is,  thtit  the  price  of  it  is  so  uniform,  and  the 
profit  upon  it  so  small,  that  no  grocer  is  at 
nil  anxious  to  sell  it ;  whilst  on  the  other 
hand,  ten,  of  which  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  judge,  and  which  can  bo  adulterated 
by  mixture  so  as  to  deceive  the  skill  even 
of  a  practbed  eye,  has  a  great  variety  of 
difiurent  prices,  and  is  that  article  which 
cvi-ry  grocer  is  most  anxious  to  sell  to  his 
customers.  The  difficulty  and  expense  of 
verificalion  are,  in  some  instances,  so  con- 
siderable, OS  to  justify  the  deviation  from 
well  established  principles.  Thus  it  has 
been  tbunci  id  difficult  to  detect  the  adul- 
teration of  flour,  and  to  measure  its  good 
riuoliUes,  that,  contrary  to  the  masim  that 
Goeemaient  am  generally  purchase  any  ar- 
ticle at  a  cheaper  rale  than  that  at  which  they 
can  manufacture  it,  it  has  been  considered 
more  economical  to  build  extensive  llour- 
mills  (such  as  those  at  Dcptford)  and  to 
grind  their  own  corn,  ibiin  to  verify  each 
sack  purchased,  and  to  employ  j)crsons  in 
continually  devising  methods  of  detecting 
the  new  modes  of  adulteration  which  might 
be  resorted  to."  —  Babbage's  Econi/my  of 
Manufactures,  p.  101. 


li.ll   nf  ^^ 


Frauds  in  Clover  Seed. 
"  Sous  years  siuce,  a  mode  of  preparing 
old  clover  and  trefoil  seeds  by  a  process 
cslled  '  daclorlng,'  became  bo  prev  jent  as 
to  excito  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  appeared  in  evidence  belbre 
•,  that  the  old  seed  of  the  whito 
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dorer  was  doctored  by  first  wetting  it 
slightly,  and  then  drying  it  with  the  fumes 
of  burning  sulphur ;  and  that  the  red  clover 
had  its  colour  improved  by  shaking  it  in  a 
sack  with  a  small  quantity  of  indigo  ;  but 
this  being  detected  after  a  time,  the  doctors 
then  used  a  preparation  of  log-wood,  fined 
by  a  little  copperas,  and  sometimes  by  ver- 
digris ;  thus  at  once  improving  the  appear- 
ance of  the  old  seed,  and  diminishing,  if 
not  destroying,  its  vegetative  power  already 
enfeebled  by  age.  Supposing  no  injury  had 
resulted  to  good  seed  so  prepared,  it  was 
proved  that,  from  the  improved  appearance, 
its  market  price  would  be  enhanced  by  this 
process  from  five  to  twenty -five  shillings  a 
hundred-weight.  But  the  greatest  evil 
arose  from  the  circumstance  of  these  pro- 
cesses rendering  old  and  worthless  seed  in 
appearance  equal  to  the  best.  One  witness 
tried  some  doctored  seed,  and  found  that 
not  above  one  grain  in  a  hundred  grew,  and 
that  those  which  did  vegetate  died  away 
afterwards,  whilst  about  eighty  or  ninety 
per  cent,  of  good  seed  usually  grows.  The 
seed  so  treated  was  sold  to  retail  dealers 
in  the  country,  who  of  course  endeavoured 
to  purchase  at  the  cheapest  rate,  and  from 
them  it  got  into  the  hands  of  the  farmers ; 
neither  of  these  classes  being  at  all  capable 
of  distinguishing  the  fraudulent  from  the 
genuine  seed.  Many  cultivators,  in  conse- 
quence, diminished  their  consumption  of 
the  article ;  and  others  were  obliged  to  pay 
a  higher  price  to  those  who  had  skill  to 
distinguish  the  mixed  seed,  and  who  had 
int^;rity  and  character  to  prevent  them 
from  dealing  in  it.** — Badbagb*8  Economy 
of  Manufactures,  p.  102. 
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Coal-merchants, 

**  Five- SIXTHS  of  the  London  public  is 
supplied  by  a  class  of  middle-men  who  are 
called  in  the  trade  ^Brass-plate  Coal-mer- 
chants :*  these  consist  principally  of  mer- 
chants* clerks,  gentlemen*s  servants,  and 
others,  who  have  no  wharfs,  but  merely  give 


their  orders  to  some  true  coal-merchant, 
who  sends  in  the  coals  from  his  wharf.  The 
brass-plate  coal-merchant,  of  course,  re- 
ceives a  commission  for  his  agency,  which  is 
just  so  much  loss  to  the  consumer.** — Bab- 
BAGB*s  Economy  of  Manufactures,  p.  124. 
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Mechanical  Projectors — their  Ignorance  and 

Presumption* 

"  There  is,  perhaps,  no  trade  or  profes- 
sion existing,  in  which  there  is  so  much 
quackery,  so  much  ignorance  of  the  sci- 
entific principles,  and  of  the  history  of  their 
own  art,  with  respect  to  its  resources  and 
extent,  as  is  to  be  met  with  amongst  me- 
chanical projectors.  The  self-constituted 
engineer,  dazzled  with  the  beauty  of  some 
perhaps  really  original  contrivance,  assumes 
his  new  profession  with  as  little  suspicion 
that  previous  instruction,  that  thought  and 
painful  labour,  are  necessary  to  its  success- 
ful exercise,  as  does  the  statesman  or  the 
senator.  Much  of  this  false  confidence 
arises  from  the  improper  estimate  which  is 
entertained  of  the  difficulty  of  invention  in 
mechanics ;  and  it  is  of  great  importance,  to 
the  individuals  and  to  the  families  of  those 
who  are  thus  led  away  from  more  suitable 
pursuits,  the  dupes  of  their  own  ingenuity 
and  of  the  popular  voice,  to  convince  boUi 
them  and  the  public  that  the  power  of 
making  new  mechanical  combinations  is  a 
possession  common  to  a  multitude  of  minds, 
and  that  it  by  no  means  requires  talents  of 
the  highest  order.  It  is  still  more  important 
that  they  should  be  convinced  that  the 
great  merit,  and  the  great  success,  of  those 
who  have  attained  to  eminence  in  such 
matters,  was  almost  enUrely  due  to  the 
unremitted  perseverance  with  which  they 
concentrated  upon  the  successful  invention 
the  skill  and  knowledge  which  years  of  study 
had  matured.** — Babbage*8  Economy  of 
Manufactures,  p.  212-13. 
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Steam  Pottibilitiet  far  Iceland  from  lU  Hot 
Spriagt. 
"  TiiB  discovery  of  the  ex|)nngive  power 
gf  ttesni,  its  condenBation,  and  the  doctrine 
of  latent  beat,  bu)  already  added  to  the 
population  of  this  small  island,  millioas  of 
bands.  But  the  source  of  this  power  is  not 
vitbout  timits,  and  the  coal-mines  of  the 
world  may  ultimately  be  eibausted.  With- 
out advertinji  to  tbe  theory  that  new  for- 
mations of  that  mineral  are  now  deponiting 
under  the  sea,  at  the  estuaries  of  some  of 
onr  larger  rivers;  without  anticipating  tbe 
application  of  other  fiuids  requiring  a  less 
supply  of  caloric  than  water ; — we  may  re- 
mark that  tbe  sen  itself  ofleri  a  perenninl 
MUrce  of  power  hitherto  almost  unapplied. 
Tbe  tides,  twice  in  eocb  day,  raise  a  voitC 
muB  of  water,  wbich  might  be  made  avail- 
able for  driving  machinery.  But  supposing 
beat  still  to  remain  necessorj  when  tbe 
oxhau-ited  state  of  our  coal-fields  renders  it 
ezpensive, — long  before  that  period  arrives, 
other  methods  will  probably  have  been  in- 
vented for  producing  it.  In  some  districts, 
there  ore  xprings  of  hot  water,  which  have 
flowed  for  centuries  unclumged  in  tcutpcr- 
ature.  In  many  porta  of  the  island  of 
Iitchio,  by  dcepuuing  the  suun^cs  of  tbe  hot 
springs  but  a  few  feet,  the  water  boils ;  and 
there  can  be  liltle  doubt  that,  by  boring  a 
thort  JiBtancc,  steam  of  high  pressure  would 
issue  from  the  orilice.  In  Iceland,  tbo 
sourceiof  beat  are  still  more  plentiAilj  and 
their  proxtnuty  to  large  mosses  of  ice,  seems 
almost  to  point  out  the  future  destiny  of 
that  island.  Tbe  ice  of  its  glaciers  may 
enable  its  inhabitants  to  liquefy  the  gases 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  mecbauical 
force;  and  the  bent  of  its  volcnnocs  may 
supply  the  power  necessary  for  theb-  con- 
densation. ThuH  ioafutureiigeipouvrniay 
bovome  the  staple  commodity  of  the  Ice- 
landers, and  of  the  inhabitants  of  other 
volcajiic  districts ;  and  possibly  the  very 
process  by  wliich  they  will  procure  this 
article  of  exchange  for  the  luxuries  of  hap- 
pier climates,  may.  In  some  measure,  tame 


the  tremendous  element  which  occasionally 
devastates  their  provinces."  —  Babbagb's 
Ecoaomg  of  Mami/acturei,  p.  317. 


Heligiom  Conthunoia  from  Phitutopht/. 

"  Ik  whatever  light  we  examine  the  tii- 
umphs  and  achievemenis  of  our  species  over 
tbe  creation  submitted  to  its  power,  we 
explore  new  sources  of  wonder.  But  if 
science  has  called  into  real  existence  the 
visions  of  the  poet,  —  if  the  occumuladng 
knowledge  of  ages  has  blunted  Ilie  sharpest 
and  distanced  tbe  loAivBt  of  the  shana  of 
the  satirisl, — the  philosopher  has  conferred 
on  (he  moralist  an  obligation  of  surpos  ' 
weight.  In  unveiling  to  him  the  living 
miracles  which  teem  in  rich  exuberance 
around  the  minutest  atom,  as  well  i 
throughout  the  lorguAt  mosses  of  ever-active 
matter,  be  has  placed  before  him  resistless 
evidence  of  immeasurable  design.  ^ 
rounded  by  every  form  of  animate  and  in- 
animate existence,  the  sun  of  science 
yet  penetrated  but  through  the  outer  fold 
of  Nature's  majestic  robe ;  but  if  the  phi- 
losopher were  required  to  separate,  from 
amongst  those  countless  evidences  of  c 
ative  power,  one  being,  the  masterpiece  of 
its  skill ;  and  from  that  being  to  select  oi 
gift,  the  choicest  of  all  the  attributes  of 
life  ; — turning  within  his  own  breast,  and 
conscious  of  those  powers  which  have  sub- 
jugated to  his  race  the  external  world,  and 
of  those  higher  powers  by  which  he  has 
subjugated  to  himself  that  creative  faculty 
which  aids  his  faltering  conceptions  of  n 
deity,  —  the  humble  worshipper  at  the  altar 
of  truth  would  pronounce  that  being, — 
man  ;  that  endowment, — human  reasoi 

"  But  however  large  the  interval  that 
sepnratea  the  lowest  from  the  highest 
those  sentient  beings  which  inhabit  c 
planet,  all  the  results  of  observation,  c 
lightened  by  nil  ibe  reasouiugs  of  the  phi- 
losopher, combihe  to  render  it  probable 
that,  in  tiie  vast  extent  of  creation,  the 
proudest  allrlbute  of  our  race  is  but,  pd'- 
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chance,  the  lowest  step  in  the  gradation  of 
intellectual  existence.  For  since  every  por- 
tion of  our  own  material  globe,  and  every 
animated  being  it  supports,  afford,  on  more 
scrutinizing  inquiry,  more  perfect  evidence 
of  design,  it  would  indeed  be  most  unphilo- 
sophical  to  believe  that  those  sister  spheres, 
glowing  with  light  and  heat  radiant  from 
the  same  centra]  source, — and  that  the  mem- 
bers  of  those  kindred  systems  almost  lost 
in  the  remoteness  of  space,  and  perceptible 
only  from  the  countless  multitude  of  their 
congregated  globus,  —  should  each  be  no 
more  than  a  floating  chaos  of  unformed 
matter, — or,  being  all  the  work  of  the  same 
Almighty  Architect,  that  no  living  eye 
should  be  gladdened  by  their  forms  of 
beauty,  that  no  intellectual  being  should 
expand  its  faculties  in  decyphering  their 
laws.** — Babbage*8  Economy  of  Manufac- 
twre$y  p.  319-20. 
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JohwofCs  Opinion  that  the  Rage  of  Trade 
loould  destroy  itself 

^  Depend  upon  it,  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
this  rage  of  trade  will  destroy  itself.  You 
and  I  shall  not  see  it ;  but  the  time  will 
come  when  there  will  be  an  end  of  it.  Trade 
is  like  gaming.  If  a  whole  company  are 
gamesters,  play  must  cease ;  for  there  is 
nothing  to  be  won.  When  all  nations  are 
traders,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
trade ;  and  it  will  stop  first  where  it  is 
brought  to  the  greatest  perfection." — CrO" 
ker^s  BoswELL,  vol.  2,  p.  4^6. 
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Johnson,  of  the  Orowth  of  Falsehoods. 

**  Nothing,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  but  ex- 
perience, could  evince  the  frequency  of  false 
information,  or  enable  any  man  to  conceive 
that  so  many  groundless  reports  should  be 
propagated  as  every  man  of  eminence  may 
hear  of  himself.  Some  men  relate  what 
they  think,  nS  what  they  know ;  some  men 
of  confused  memories  and  habitual  inaccu- 
racy, ascribe  to  one  man  what  belongs  to 


another;  and  some  talk  on  without  thought 
or  care.  A  few  men  are  sufficient  to  broach 
falsehoods,  which  are  afterwards  innocently 
diffused  by  successive  relaters.** — Croiker^e 
BoswEix,  vol.  4,  p.  84. 

Johnson  upon  Wages} 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence,  said  Johnson, 
how  high  the  wages  of  manufacturers  are ; 
but  it  would  be  of  very  bad  consequence 
to  raise  the  wages  of  those  who  pro- 
cure the  immediate  necessaries  of  life,  for 
that  would  raise  the  price  of  provisions. 
Here,  then,  is  a  problem  for  politicians. 
It  is  not  reasonable  that  the  most  useful 
body  of  man  should  be  the  worst  paid;  yet 
it  does  not  appear  how  it  can  be  ordered 
otherwise.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  a 
mode  for  its  being  otherwise  were  found 
out.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  better  to  give 
temporary  assistance  by  charitable  contri- 
butions to  poor  labourers,  at  times  when 
provisions  are  high,  than  to  raise  their 
wages;  because  if  wages  are  once  raised, 
they  will  never  get  down  again.** — Croher'e 
BoswsLL,  vol.  2,  p.  490. 
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JohnsorCs  Opinion  why  Infidelity  vxu  not 

checked. 

**  Boswsix.  I  asked  if  it  was  not  strange 
that  Government  should  permit  so  many 
infidel  writings  to  pass  without  censure. — 
Johnson.  Sir,  it  is  mighty  foolish.  It  is 
for  want  of  knowing  their  own  power.  The 
present  family  on  the  throne  came  to  the 
crown  against  the  will  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
people.  Whether  those  nine-tenths  were 
right  or  wrong,  it  is  not  our  business  now 
to  enquire.  But  such  being  the  situation 
of  the  royal  family,  they  were  glad  to  en- 
courage all  who  would  be  their  friends. 
Now  you  know  every  bad  man  is  a  whig ; 
every  man  who  has  loose  notions.     The 


'  He  is  wrong. 


Uaaa   boswet.l  — st.  evremond— ibn  batuta— ben  jonson. 


}  Church  wu  nil  ngitinit  this  romily.     Tbej 

,  OS  I  tajr,  glnd    to    cnconrkge    ati; 

I  friends;  and  therefore,  linoe  their  ncces- 

a  there  is  no  instance  of  tuij  man  being 

Itept  Lack  on  account  of  hia  bad  principles ; 

and  hCDOe  this  iuundation  of  impietj." — 

Crokcr'i  BoswBU^  vol.  %  p.  497. 

Albuna. 
A  Gbshah  in  St.  Evbemomo's  comedy 
■ajB,  "  C'est  Dae  cofttume  gi-ui!ride  en  Al- 
lemagoe  que  de  vojager;  nous  voyageona 
de  jAk  en  fils,  sons  qu'aucuae  aSnire  nouB 
en  empfcbe  junui».  Si-tdt  (^iie  nous  avona 
Rppris  U  languc  Latino,  onus  nouB  prepa- 
rona  uu  Tojage.  La  premiere  ehotic  dont 
on  se  fournjt,  c*cat  d'uu  Itinebaibe  qui  en- 
aeigna  lea  Toycs ;  la  aeconde,  d'un  petit 
livre  qui  npprend  ce  qu'il  y  a  da  curieux 
en  choque  pays.  Lors  que  dos  voyogcura 
Bont  Gens  de  Lcttres,  ila  ae  nunisaent  en 
partont  de  chez  eax,  d'un  livrc  bianc,  bicn 
relii!,  qu*OD  nomnie  Albdh  AiacoBm ;  ct 
ne  manqucnt  pna  d'aller  visiter  les  Savftna 
de  toua  lea  lieux  oil  ils  passcnt,  ct  dc  ic  Icur 
pr&enter  ofin  qu'ils  y  siettent  leur  nom  ; 
cc  qu'ili  font  ordinairetnent  en  y  joigniuit 
quelquca  propoa  aententieux,  et  quclque 
li^moignage  de  bienv^nnce,  en  toutea 
aortea  de  langnea.  D  n'y  a  rien  que  noua 
ne  foasiona  pour  nons  procurer  cet  honneur ; 
estiniant  que  c'est  une  chose  autont  curi- 
eiue  qu'inatrucUve,  d'avotr  connu  de  t&3 
ceagena  doctea  qui  font  twit  de  bruit  dnna 
le  monde,  et  d'avoir  un  tpecimen  de  leur 


^rili 


"  L*  FiMUE  CE  SiB  Poijt:ck. 
tout  I'usage  que  voua  f<utes  dc  c 
•■    ef 


Est-c 


"  L'ALLEHfUn).  n  noua  est  auasi  d'un 
tr^-grand  secours  ditna  nosd^aucbea:  car 
lora  que  toutca  les  sanies  ordiiiairea  onC  f  to 
biles,  ou  prend  rAi.&tiM  Amtcoeuh,  ct  fai- 
Mnt  la  revQe  de  ces  grands  hommes  qui  ont 
eu  la  bonte  d'y  metCre  leura  noma,  ou  bo  it 
leur  sant5  copieusement."  —  Sir  Politick 
Wovld-be, —  OeuvTft  Melius  de  Saist-Ev- 
BEUOND,  torn.  2,  p.  123. 


Dealhijrom  Waal  in  London. 
"  Saendkbs  Welch,  the  Justice,  says 
Johnson,  who  was  once  high -constable  of 
Holbom,  and  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  state  of  the  poor,  told  me  tlmt 
I  under-rated  the  number,  when  I  computed 
that  twenty  a  week,  that  ia,  above  a  thou- 
aanj  a  year,  died  of  hunger ;  not  absolutely 
of  immwliate  hunger,  but  of  the  wasting  and 
other  diseaaea  which  are  the  conacquences 
of  hunger.  This  happens  only  in  ao  large 
a  place  as  London,  wheie  people  are  n 
known." — Croker'a  BoawEUi,  vol.  4,  p.  273. 


A  Stylilet  in  India. 
"  I  aAw  in  the  city  of  Sanjarur,"  snyslnn 
Batcta,  "  one  of  the  Moslems  who  hod 
been  taught  by  the  Jogecs,  and  who  had  sc 
up  for  himself  a  tofly  cell  like  an  obelisk. 
Upon  the  top  of  this  he  atood  for  five-and- 
twenly  daya,  during  which  time  he  neither 
ate  nor  drank.  In  this  situation  I  lel^  him, 
nor  do  I  know  how  long  he  continued  there 
aHer  I  hod  letl  the  place.  People  say  that 
they  mix  curtitin  seeds,  one  of  which  u 
destined  for  a  certain  number  of  days  oi 
months;  and  that  they  stand  in  need  of  nc 
other  support  during  all  this  time." — Tra 
veil  of  i.«s  Batuta,  p.  160. 


CatUine't  RadicalUm. 
"  —  Now,  the  need  inflames  me. 
When  I  forethink  the  hard  conditions 
Our  stales  must  undergo,  except  in  ti 
We  do  redeem  ourselves  to  liberty 
And  break  the  iron  yoke  forged  for  o 

For  what  leas  can  we  coll  it  when  we 
The  commonwealth  engroas'd  so  by  a  few. 
The  giants  of  the  state,  that  do  by  turns 
Enjoy  her,  and  defile  her ! — While  the  rest. 
However  groat  we  are,  honest  and  voliimt. 
Are  hei'dcd  with  the  vulgar,  ^uid  so  kept 
As  we  were  only  bred  to  consume  corn 
Or  wcfir  out  wool,  to  drbk  the  city's 
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Ungraced,  witliout  authority  or  mark. — 
AH  placeiy  honours,  offices,  are  theirs ; — 
Which  how  long  will  jou  bear,  most  valiant 

spirits? — 
I  call  tiie  faith  of  Gods  and  Men  to  question, 
The  power  is  in  our  hands,  our  bodies  able, 
Our  minds  as  strong;  o*  the  contrarj,  in 

them 
All  things  grown  aged  with  their  wealth  and 

jears. 
There  wants  but  onlj  to  begin  the  business. 
The  issue  is  certain.** 

BsN  JoNSON,  vol.  4,  p.  215. 

CatiUtui's  Motives* 

**  FoK  our  reward  then : 

First,  all  our  debts  are  paid;  dangers  of  law. 

Actions,  decrees,  judgements  against   us, 
quitted: 

The  rich  men,   as  in  Sylla's  times,  pro- 
scribed. 

And  publication  made  of  all  their  goods ; 

That  house  is  yours ;  that  land  is  his;  those 
waters. 

Orchards  and  walks,  a  third's ;  he  has  that 
honour, 

And  he  that  office ; 

You  share   •    .   •    .   magistracies,  priest- 
hoods. 

Wealth  and  felicity,  amongst  jou,  friends. — 

Is  there  a  beauty  here  in  Rome  you  love? 

An  enemy  you  would  kill  ?     What  head*s 
not  yours  ? 

Whose  wife — whose  daughter  ?" 

Bbn  Jonson,  Conine,  vol.  4,  p.  2 19. 


i^^V\^/S/V^WS^'VS/^^^^^»S/S» 


Capital — a  Pecu-niary  Word, 

^  Flocks  and  herds  constituted  the  chief 
wealth  of  ancient  nations :  the  common 
speech  of  the  Roman,  the  Norman,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  discloses  the  class  and  charac- 
ter of  the  obj  ects  which  were  first  considered 
as  ehattelsj  or  pecuniary  property ;  and  whilst 
the  political  economist  vainly  labours  to 
define  liis  abstract  capital^  the  term,  in  its 
original  signification,  merely  results  from 
the  rude  enumeration  of  the  stock  by  the 


heads  of  the  animals  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed.**— Palo]iavb*s  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  English  CommonweaUhy  p.  186. 


^M«<M^^^^««^MAA/>^««^^^M 


Belief  rejected  with  as  little  Reason  as  it  is 

received. 

**  CoMMS  nous  ne  recevons  point  n6tre 
cr^ance  par  la  raison,  aussi  la  raison  ne 
nous  en  fait-elle  pas  changer.  Un  d^ofit 
secret  des  vieux  sentimens  nous  fait  sortir 
de  la  religion  dans  laquelle  nous  avons 
v^cu;  Tagr^ment  que  irouve  Fesprit  en  de 
nouvelles  pens^es,  nous  fait  entrer  dans  une 
autre ;  et  lors  qu*on  a  chang6  de  religion, 
si  on  est  fort  k  parler  des  erreurs  qu*on  a 
quitt^,  on  est  assez  foible  k  ^tablir  la  v^- 
Tit6  de  ceUe  qu'on  a  prise." — Saint-Evbe- 
MOND,  tom.  4,  p.  98. 


NeW'Zeakmder's  Account  of  the  Man  in  the 

Moon. 
Pbofessob  Lee,  in  a  note  to  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta,  says, 
"  The  following  accoimt  of  the  Man  in  the 
Moon,  I  had  from  the  mouth  of  a  New 
Zealander :  A  man  named  Celano  once  hap- 
pened to  be  thirsty ;  and  coming  near  a  well 
by  moonlight,  he  intended  to  drink ;  but  a 
cloud  coming  over  the  Moon  prevented  him. 
He  then  curst  the  Moon  because  it  refused 
to  give  him  its  light;  but  upon  this  the 
Moon  came  down  and  took  him  up  forcibly, 
together  with  a  tree  on  which  he  had  laid 
hold ;  and  there  he  is  now  seen,  continued 
the  Zealander,  with  the  tree,  just  as  he  was 
taken  up.  I  would  merely  remark,  that  it 
is  by  no  means  surprizing  that  vulgar  cre- 
dulity should  be  much  the  same  all  the  world 
over :  but  that  it  should  arrive  at  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same  results,  is  curious  enough.** 
—P.  161. 


^^^^^^^^^\^^^^^/^^^^^^«» 


When  Seamanship  is  wanted, 

"  Each  petty  hand 
Can  steer  a  ship  becalm*d;  but  he  that  will 
Govern  and  carry  her  to  her  ends,  must  know 
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His  tideg,hiscuiTenUiboir  to  shift  his  saibj 
What  she  will  bear  in  foul,  what  in  fairwen- 

Wliere  her  springs  are,  her  leaks,  and  how 

What  sands,  what  shelves,  what  rocks  do 

threaten  her; 
The  forces  and  the  natures  of  all  winds. 
Gusts,  slomis,  and  tempests :  when  her  keel 

plou^  hell. 
And  deck  knocks  hearen ;  then  to  manage 

Becomes  the  name  Aid  office  of  a  pilot," 
Bbm  Jonboh,  Catiiuie,ytA.4,  p.  249. 


Effect  of  Anarekjf  upon  BfUgion. 
"Whbh  all  order,di»cipline,andChurch 
gOTernment,"  sajs  Sib  Walter  Rai.bioh, 
"  shall  be  left  to  newness  of  opinion  and 
men's  fancies  ;  soon  after,  as  manj  kinds  of 
religion  will  spring  up  as  there  are  parish 
churches  within  England ;  ererj  conten- 
tiouB  and  ignorant  person,  clothing  hig  fancj 
with  the  spirit  of  God,  and  his  imaginatioQ 
with  the  gift  of  Revelation  ;  insomuch  that 
when  tlie  Truth,  which  is  but  one,  shall 
appear  to  the  simple  multitude  do  less  vari- 
able than  contnuj  to  itself,  the  futh  of  men 
will,  soon  ai\er,  die  awaj  bjr  degrees,  and 
all  religion  be  held  in  scorn  and  contempt" 
—mHory  ({f  tilt  WoHd,  book  S,  chap.  6, 
81-  

Paganitm  probable,  in  Hitme't  opinion. 

"  Fo«  if  we  examine  without  prejudice 
the  ancient  heathen  mjthologj  as  contained 
in  the  pocta,  we  shall  not  discover  in  it  nuj 
such  monstrous  absurdity  as  we  maj  at  first 
be  i^t  to  apprehend.  Where  is  the  difficulty 
in  conceiving  tJiat  the  same  powers,  or  prin- 
ciples, whatever  thej  were,  which  formed 
this  visible  world,  men,  and  animals,  pro- 
duced also  a  species  of  intelligent  creatures 
of  more  refined  substance,  and  greater 
authority,  than  the  rest F  That  these  crea- 
tures maj  be  capricious,  revengeful,  pas- 


sionate, voluptuous,  is  easily  conceived ;  i 
is  any  circumstance  more  apt  among  oi 
selves  to  engender  such  vices,  than  the  li- 
cense of  absolute  authority.  And  in  short, 
the  whole  mytliological  system  is  so  natural, 
that  in  the  variety  of  planets  and  worlds 
contained  in  tbis  universe,  it  seems  more 
than  probable  that  somewbcre  or  other  it 
is  really  carried  into  execution." — Hcnb's 
Euayi,  vol.  %  p.  242. 


Bvme  on  ChatHtyl 

"  It  is  needless,"  says  Hnui,  "  to  dis- 
semble. The  consequence  of  a  very  free 
commerce  between  the  sexes,  and  of  their 
living  much  together,  will  often  terminate 
in  intrigues  and  gallantry.  We  ibust  sn 
fice  somewhat  of  the  useful,  if  we  be  very 
anxious  to  obtun  all  the  agreeable  quali- 
ties ;  and  Cannot  pretend  to  reap  alike 
every  advantage.  Instances  of  license  daily 
multiplying  will  weaken  the  scandal  witb 
the  one  sex,  and  teach  the  other  by  degrees 
to  adopt  the  famous  mazira  of  La  Fontaine 
with  regard  to  female  infidelity :  that  if  one 
knows  it,  it  is  but  a  small  matter ;  if  o 
knows  it  not,  it  is  nothing."  {Ettayi,  voL 
2,  p.  394.) 

Again  (p.  2SS),  he  contends  that  the 
necessary  "  combination  of  the  parents  for 
the  subsistence  of  their  young,  is  that  alone 
which  requires  the  virtue  of  chastity,  < 
fidelity  to  the  married  bed.  Without  such 
a  utility,  it  will  readily  be  owned,"  he  asst 
"that  such  a  virtue  would  never  be  thought 
of."  And  this  being  a  favourite  subject 
wiUi  this  writer,  whose  Inquiry  concerning 
the  Principles  of  Morals  is  boasted  of  by 
himself  as  his  best  work,  he  proceeds  to 
lar^  upon  it  in  an  addidonal  note  (p.  490), 
in  which  he  calls  in  the  aid  of  Greek  to 
sustain  him  in  his  philosophic  profligacy ; 
and  referring  all  notions  of  virtue  and  vice 
to  public  utility,  asks  with  an  air  of  final 
triumph,  "  And  indeed,  to  what  other  p 
pose  dian  tiiat  of  utility  do  all  the  ideas  of 
chastity  and  modesty  serve  ?  —  This,  says 
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Archbishop  Magee,  is  the  Febf£Ctlt  Wisb 
ASii  YntTUOTO  MiJi  of  Adam  Smith. 

If  a  Ram  hag  a  black  Tongve^  his  Lambs 
will  be  Black. 

^^  Chi  tien  cara  la  lana,  le  sue  gregge 

Meni  lontan  da  gll  spinosi  dumi, 

E  da  lappole  e  roghi,  e  da  le  valli 

Che  troppo  liete  sian ;  le  madri  elegga 

Di  delicato  vel  candide  e  molli ; 

£  ben  guardi  al  monton ;  che,  bench^  ei 

mostri 
Tutto  neyoso  fuor,  se  1*  aspra  lingua 
Sia  di  fosoo  color,  di  negro  manto, 
O  di  macchiato  pel,  produce  i  figli.** 

Alamanni,  CoUivazUmey  torn.  1,  p.  33. 

I  remember,  when  keeping  silkworms  in 
my  boyhood,  to  have  heard  and  observed, 
that  the  colour  of  the  silk  was  indicated  by 
that  of  the  grub*s  legs  before  it  began  to 
spin : — as  they  were  a  pale  straw-colour  or 
a  bright  yellow,  so  the  silk  uniformly  proved. 

The  Turkey  a  new  bird  in  TansiUo^s  time. 

Aftxr  describing  the  peacock,  Tansillo 
introduces 

"El  pavon  d*  India,  peregrin  noveUo, 
Angel,  sebben  non  ha  si  nobil  coda, 
Non  men  buon  morto,  che  quel  vivo,  bello.** 

II  Podere^  cap.  3. 


The  JEnglish  reproached /or  despising 
their  own  Speech. 

**  —  Thb  Normans  ne  couthe  speke  tho  bote 

her  owe  speche. 
And  speke  French  as  dude  atom,  and  here 

chyldren  dude  al  so  teche  ; 
So  that  heymen  of  thys  lond,  that  of  her 

blod  come, 
Holdeth  alle  thulke  speche  that  hii  of  hem 

nome: 
Yor  bote  a  man  couthe  French  me[n  ?]  tolth 

of  hym  wel  lute, 


Ac  lowe  men  holdeth  to  Englyss,  and  to  her 

kunde  speche  gute. 
Ich  wene  ther  ne  be  man  in  world  contreyes 

none. 
That  ne  holdeth  to  her  kunde  speche,  bote 

Engelond  one. 
Ac  wel  me  wot  vor  to  conne  bothe  wel  yt  ys, 
Yor  the  more  that  a  man  con,  the  more 

worth  he  ys." 

ROBEBT  OF  GlX>tJCBSTEB,  Vol.  1,  p.  364. 


W*^^/S^^^^^^^^^^^^>fS^^ 


Orlando  reconciling  Morgante  to  the  Dam" 
nation  of  his  Brothers. 

Oblakdo  reconciles  Morgante  to  the 
death  of  his  Pagan  brothers,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  their  dying  unbaptized,  by  this 
reasoning : 

"  —  Sons!  i  nostri  dottori  accordati, 
Pigliando  tutti  una  conclusione^ 

Che  que*  che  son  nel  ciel  glorificati, 
S*  avessin  nel  pensier  compassione 

De*  miseri  parenti  che  dannati 

Son  ne  lo  inferno  in  gran  confusione, 

La  lor  felicitk  nulla  sarebbe ; 

E  vedi  che  qui  ingiusto  Iddio  parrebbe. 

"  Ma  egli  hanno  posto  in  GesiH  ferma  spene ; 

E  tanto  pare  a  lor,  quanto  a  lui  pare ; 
Afierman  ci6  ch*  e*  fa,  che  facci  bene, 

E  che  non  possi  in  nessun  modo  errare: 
Se  padre  o  madre  ^  ne  V  eteme  pene, 

Di  questo  non  si  posson  conturbare : 
Che  quel  che  piace  a  Dio,  sol  piace  a  loro, 
Questo  s'  osserva  ne  V  etemo  coro." 

PuLGi,  Morgante  MaggiorCy  torn.  I,  p.  16. 


"%'S/SA^^'%^^^W^^^^^^k^^«^W^'^ 


Rinaido's  Revenge  upon  the  Country^  in  a 
true  Feudal  Spirit. 

Thb  spirit  in  which  a  feudal  Baron 
avenged  himself  upon  the  country  when  he 
was  offended  with  his  sovereign,  is  charac- 
teristically described  by  Pulci. 

"  Rinaldo  mille  volte  giur6  a  Dio, 
Che  ne  farii  vendetta  qualche  volta 

Di  questo  fraudolente  iniquo  e  rio, 
Se  prima  non  gli  fia  la  vita  tolta. 
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B  pOT  dicevB,  '  Caro  cugin  mio. 

So  che  tQ  in'  ami ;  e  purtuito  ni'  nscolu ; 
[ii  vo'  che  tuKo  il  paew  rubiamo, 
£  che  <li  insBcalioD  viM  t^gmuno. 
"  E  >e  San  Pier  trovassbao  n  cwumino, 

Che  ala,  spogliato  e  measo  al  fil  di  spnda : 
E  Ricoisrdetto  ancor  aia  mnlondrino.' 

Kispoie  Astolfo, '  PerchS  stiamo  a  bada  P 
lo  spoglieri  Otwo'  per  un  quattrino : 

Doman  si  vuol  che  s'  axaalli  la  ilraila; 
Non  ai  nspariui  parente  o  compagno ; 
E  poi  b!  parta  il  bottino  e  'I  gnadagno. 
'  *  Se  »i  paesassc  con  sua  corapsgnia 
Siuit'  Oraola  cod  I'  sgnal  Gabriello 
Cb'  annunxib  la  vcrgine  Uoria, 

''he  sia  spogliato  e  toltogli  il  martello.' 
Dices  Rinafdo,  '  Per  1a  fede  Diia, 

Che  Dio  ti  ci  ha  mandato,  car  fratello : 
Troppo  mi  piace,  e  savio  or  ti  conosco; 
Parmi  mill'  anni  che  noi  siam  ncl  bosco.' 
uivi  era  Malogigi,  c  coiifermava 
'he  si  doTciae  far  com'  egli  ha  detto. 
Rinaldo  gente  «trana  ragunava; 

8e  sa  sbandiuj  igiiun,  git  dk  ricetto. 
jenic  cbc  ogntm  Ic  forche  meritnva, 
A  Mnntalban  rimettevn  in  a«Bett». 
!)oiiava  panni,  e  facca  buonc  api^se  i 
Tuiilo  ch'  aasai  dc  ragunfa  in  un  uiese. 
"  Tutlo  il  pacse  tencva  in  paura; 

Ogni  dl  b!  seDlia  (^ualchc  spavenio : 
n  tal  fu  morto  is  una  Belva  scura, 
E  tolto  vcnti  bisauli ;  c  al  tal  cento." 
Aforgante  Maggiore,  Una.  1 , 


280. 


Marriage. 
"  To  honour  niairingc  more  yet,  or  rather 
3  teach  the  married  how  to  honour  one 
another,  it  19  said  that  the  wife  was  made  of 
the  husband'*  rib ;  not  of  his  head,  for  Paul 
calleth  the  husband  the  wife's  head ;  not  of 
his  foot,  for  he  must  not  set  her  at  liia  foot; 
serrant  is  appointed  to  serve,  and  his 
wife  to  help.  If  she  must  not  mati^h  with 
the  head,  nor  stoop  at  the  foot,  where  shall 


he  EGt  her  then  ?  lie  must  set  her  at  fail 
heart ;  and  therefore  she  which  should  lie 
in  hia  boaom,  was  made  in  his  bosom,  and 
should  be  H8  close  to  him  as  his  rib,  of  which 
she  was  fashioned." — JIbsbt  Smith's  Ser- 
mtmt,  p.  12. 

"  Wb  see  many  times  eren  the  godly 
couples  to  jar  when  they  are  married,  be- 
cause there  :s  some  unfitness  between  them, 
which  makes  odds.  What  is  odds,  but  the 
contrary  to  even  ?  Therefore  make  them 
even,  saith  one,  and  there  will  be  no  odds. 
From  hence  came  the  first  use  of  the  Ring 
in  weddings,  to  represent  this  evenness : 
for  if  it  be  straitcr  than  the  finger,  it  wiU 
pinch ;  and  if  it  be  wider  than  ihe  linger,  it 
will  fall  off;  but  if  it  be  fit,  it  neither 
pincbeth  nor  slippeth." — IIbkbi  Smits's 
Sfnaima,  p  19. 

A  marginal  note  says,  "  Tbc  ceremony  is 
not  approved,  but  the  invention  declared." 


Jiomlon'B  Scheme  for  eorering  our  Maun- 
lains  with  Mamifuctoriei. 
"  Webb  it  found  necessary  to  resort  to 
water  as  a  primary  power  instead  of  steam, 
the  hills  and  mountains  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  would  be  found  of  immense 
value ;  and  the  water  which  might  be  col- 
lected on  them  in  lones,  as  hereafter  de- 
scribed, would  probably  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  move  dl  the  machinery  now  in  use 
on  the  island.  To  produce  a  maximum  of 
effect  by  the  water  which  falls  on  any  hill, 
it  ought  lo  be  collected  in  zones,  the  upper 
zone  being  formed  fifty  or  an  hundred  feet 
lower  than  the  summit  of  the  hill  or  moun- 
tain, and  each  succeeding  zone  being  made 
at  a  distance  below  the  other,  of  a  foot  or 
two  more  than  the  diameter  of  the  water- 
wheel  lo  be  driven  by  it.  The  number  of 
wheels  of  Gfly  foot  diameter  which  might 
thus  be  driven  between  the  foot  and  the 
summit  of  b  conical  mountain  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  whose  base  covered  nn 
area  of  two  thousand  acres,  might  easily  be 


I 


calculftted ;  and  the  calculation  would  fur- 
nish data  for  estimating  the  power  of  any 
number  of  irregular  mountains.  It  may 
possibly  happen  that  in  some  future  age 
when  the  coal  mines  are  exhausted,  the 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain  will  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  plains  of  Lancashire,  War- 
wickshire, Staffordshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
and  other  counties,  to  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  to  North  Wales,  and  to  the  lake 
scenery  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 
To  those  whose  patriotism  can  embrace  a 
period  of  a  thousand  years,  this  view  of 
Britbh  manufactures  may  be  consolatory." 
— Loui>oif*s  Oardener's  Magazine^  no.  34, 
p.  516. 


■*MM«^w«/vww^^A^^/^^v^ 


Jeffrey  Hudson  began  to  grow  again  after 

Thirty. 

^  That  which  in  my  opinion  seems  the 
most  observable,  is  what  I  have  heard  him 
several  times  affirm,  that  between  the  se- 
venth year  of  his  age  and  the  thirtieth,  he 
never  grew  anything  considerable ;  but  after 
thirty  he  shot  up  in  a  little  time  to  that 
heighth  of  stature  which  he  remained  at  in 
hb  old  age,  viz.  about  three  foot  and  nine 
inches.  The  cause  of  this  he  ascribed  (how 
truly  I  know  not)  to  the  hardship,  much 
labour  and  beating,  which  he  endured  when 
a  slave  to  the  Turks.  This  seems  a  para- 
dox, how  that  which  hath  been  observed  to 
stop  the  growth  of  other  persons  should  be 
the  cause  of  his.  But  let  the  Naturalists 
reconcile  it." — Wwght*s  History  of  Rvt- 
Uaidihire^  p.  105. 


1569.— Our  Cruisers  almost  cut  ofthe  Trade 
between  the  Low  Countries  and  Spain. 

^  Anoli  etiam  facessunt  multum  negotii 
Albano  suis  incursionibus  maritimis,  quibus 
illud  marc  occidentale  ita  infestimi  reddi- 
derunt,  ut  plan^  cessent  commercia  inter 
Belgas  et  Hispanos."  a.d.  1^^> — Hubert 
L AUGUST,  EpistoUsad  Camerarium^'p.  112. 


Punishment  sure  though  slow. 

"  Whilst  the  thief  stealeth,  the  hemp 
groweth  ;  and  the  hook  is  covered  within 
the  bait.  We  sit  down  to  eat,  and  rise  up 
to  play,  and  from  play  to  sleep,  and  an 
hundred  years  is  counted  little  enough  to 
sin  in  :  but  how  numy  sins  thou  hast  set  on 
the  score,  so  many  kinds  of  punishment 
shall  be  provided  for  thee.  How  many  years 
of  pleasure  thou  hast  taken,  so  many  years 
of  pain  ;  how  many  drams  of  delight,  so 
many  pounds  of  dolour ;  when  Iniquity  hath 
played  her  part,  Vengeance  leaps  upon  the 
stage ;  the  Comedy  is  short,  but  the  Tragedy 
is  longer ;  the  Black  Guard  shall  attend 
upon  you,  you  shall  eat  at  the  table  of 
Sorrow,  and  the  crown  of  Death  shall  be 
upon  your  heads,  many  glistering  faces  look- 
ing on  you :  and  this  is  the  fear  of  sinners.** 
— Hbnst  Smithes  Sermons,  p.  783. 


Languefs  Hope  that  Belgium  and  Maritime 
Adventure  will  rid  France  of  its  Robbers. 

"  In  hac  parte  Galliae  sunt  jam  admodum 
crebra  latrocinia,  quamvis  diligenter  in  la- 
trones  inquiratur,  et  multi  quotidie  crude- 
libus  suppliciis  afficiantur.  Horum  ple- 
rique  sunt  milites  qui,  absumptis  iis  qus  in 
proximis  bellis  rapuerant,  nullam  aliam 
rationem  sibi  victum  quserendi  norunt.  Sed 
spero  qu6d  plerosque  istonun  absument 
Belgici  tumultus,  et  longinquae  navigationes 
quae  jam  frequenter  instituuntur.** — Hu- 
bert Langubt,  JEpistoke  ad  Camerarium, 
p.  61. 


^«/VWW/VNAM^Vt/VW^VW 


English  Trade  removed  from  Antwerp  to 
Hamburgh-^1667. 

**  Belgium  esse  plan^  eversum  Frocerum 
stultiti&  et  ignavi&  non  ignoras.  Negotia- 
tiones  Anglicie  quse  fuerunt  Antverpise, 
transfenmtur  Hamburgum ;  et  jam  de  con- 
ditionbus  quibus  id  fiat,  convenit  inter 
Anglos  et  Hamburgenses.  Vereor  ne  ea 
res  faciat  mutationem  in  aliquibu"   Grer- 
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manisB  emporiis,  et  prssertim  in  vestro  Lip- 
sensi  et  in  Francofurtenai ;  nam  ciim  An- 
glorum  merces  sint  pretiosissiQUD  et  maxim^ 
necessariaB,  quocunque  se  conferunt,  solent 
plcrunque  sequi  alii  mercatores.  Constat 
eos  instituiflse  Brugense  emporium,  et  poB- 
tea  Antverpiense."  a.  d.  1567. — Hubert 
Lamgubt,  EpUtfda  ad  Camerarium,  p.  68. 


^^^MAMAA^^^A^^/VS^Wte 


Languefa  Fear  for  Belgium — 1678, 

^  Jam  imminent  Belgis,  si  non  exitium, 
saltem  summae  calamitates ;  quce  enim  hac- 
tenus  perpessi  sunt^  quamvis  fiierint  gravis* 
sima,  judicabunt  fuisse  ludum  prse  iis  quae 
necesse  est  ut  postea  patiantur.  Conscri- 
buntur  ipsis  ad  duodecim  millia  equitum  in 
GrermaniA,  quibus  adjungetur  peditatus 
Helvetious,  ac  etiam  Grallicus.  Joannes 
Austriacus  dicitur  Conscribere  non  mult6 
pauciores  equites.  Quid  fiet  ubi  tantus 
numerus  bominum  raptu  viventium  venerit 
in  eas  regiones  quae  sunt  angustse,  magn& 
ex  parte  jam  devastate,  et  pecuni&  plan^ 
exhaustsB  ?  Et  ciim  habeant  inimicos  po- 
tentissimos  Principes  orbis  Christiani,  nemo 
est  k  quo  quicquam  auxilii  sperare  possint, 
preeterquam  ab  Anglis ;  nee  tamen  ind^ 
speranda  sunt  magna  auxilia,  ob  imperium 
illorum  qui  omnia  timid^  et  frigid^  agunt. 
Ego  oro  Deum  Onmipotentem,ut  ipsis  adsit, 
et  calamitates  quas  imminere  videntur,  aver- 
tat  ab  ipsis/*  a.  d.  1578. — Hubert  Lah- 
GUBT,  Eputola  ad  Camerarivm^  p.  255. 


John  Rous  "  representeth  the  famous 
Arthgal  to  be  one  of  the  Knights  of  King 
Arthur*s  Round  Table,  and  the  first  Earl  of 
Warwick ;  but  he  saith  that  the  Britons 
did  not  pronounce  the  g  in  that  name ;  and 
that  Arth,  or  Narth,  signifieth  the  same  in 
that  language  as  Ursus  doth  in  Latin ;  from 
whence  he  conjectureth  that  the  same  Arthal 
took  the  Bear  for  his  ensign,  which  so  long 
continued  a  badge  to  the  succeeding  Earls.** 
— ^DuQDAi<B*8  Warwiekshirej  p.  260. 


Prayer, 

^^  O  MIGHTY  Prayer,  that  can  such  wonders 
do. 

To  force  both  Heaven  and  the  Almighty  too ! 

Fools  were  those  Giants,  then ;  since  if,  in- 
stead 

Of  heaping  hills  on  hills,  as  once  they  did. 

They  had  but  heapt  up  prayers  on  prayers 
as  fast. 

They  might  have  easily  conquered  Heaven 
at  last.** 

Flecknob,  Farrago^  p.  2. 


«4^^^^^^^^^^^^v^%A^/^v^^ 


Happiness, 

**  So  full,  so  high,  so  great  a  happiness. 
As  nothing  can  be  more  that  is  not  less ; 
Nothing  beyond,  but  down  the  hill  again  ; 
And  all  addition  rather  loss  than  gain.** 

Flecknob,  Farrago^  p.  20. 


^h^v\^^^^^^^^v^^^^M^^^^A 


Duke  of  Newcastle, 


**  How  great  he  was,  would  requine  a 
Chronicle  to  tell ;  as  how  he  surpassed 
Lucullus*  rate  in  peace,  who  held  that 
none  who  could  not  spend  a  private 
patrimony  at  an  entertainment  should 
be  accounted  splendid  and  magnificent ; 
or  Crassus*  rate  in  war,  that  none 
should  be  counted  rich  that  could  not 
maintain  an  army  at  their  own  proper 
cost.  To  tell  hb  name  only,  is  Clux)- 
nicle  enough  :  *tis  William  Duke  of 
Newcastle ;  who,  as  if  his  fate  and  the 
Crown*s  were  inseparably  conjoined, 
supported  the  Crown  whilst  he  stood ; 
and  when  by  the  iniquity  of  the  times 
he  fell,  the  Crown  fell  too  :  till  they 
were  both  at  last  restored  again,  and 
raised  to  greater  height  than  ever  they 
were  before ;  the  Crown  by  Heaven*8 
favour,  and  he  by  favour  of  the  Crown." 

Flbcknoe*s  Farrago^  p.  27. 
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JlSoral  Cauortkip. 

''AC>I>H>K,*'rajsGlBBOH(T0l.I,  p.403), 

**  maj  nminttin,  he  can  never  rettore,  the 
morals  of  a  slate.  It  u  imposaible  for  tncb 
a  m^istrste  to  exert  his  aatborit;  with  be- 
nefit, or  even  with  effect,  unlesa  he  is  sup- 
ported  by  a  quick  sense  of  bonoQr  and  virtae 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  hj  a  decent  re- 
Tcrenee  for  the  public  opinion,  and  b;  a 
train  of  Uieful  pr^udices  combating  on  the 
side  of  national  manners.  In  a  period  when 
thew  principles  are  annihilated,  the  cen- 
sorial jurisdiction  must  either  sink  into 
empty  pageantrj,  or  be  eoaverted  into  a 
partial  iDitrameQt  of  Teiatious  oppression." 


Ute  <ff  Luxury. 
"  In  the  present  imperfect  condition  of 
iodety,  luxDrj,  though  it  maj  proceed  troia 
vice  or  fblly,  seems  to  be  the  only  means 
tliat  can  correct  the  unequal  distribution  of 
property.  Hie  diligent  mechanic  and  the 
■Idlfut  artist  who  have  obtained  no  share  in 
the  diviaiou  of  the  earth,  receive  a  voluntary 
tax  from  the  pouesson  of  land ;  and  the 
latter  are  prompted  by  a  sense  of  iiit«re9t 
to  improve  tboM  estates  with  whose  pro- 
duce they  may  purchase  additional  plea- 
inrea." — GuBoir,  vol.  t,  p.  87. 

"  — Id  a  civilized  state,  every  faculty  of 
man  is  expanded  and  exercised  ;  and  the 
great  chain  of  mutual  dependence  connects 
and  embraces  the  several  members  of  so- 
ciety. Tie  most  nuroerous  portion  of  it  is 
employed  in  constant  and  useful  labours. 
The  select  few,  placed  by  fortune  above  thnt 
necessity,  can  however  fill  up  their  time  by 
the  pursuits  of  interest  or  glory,  by  the  im- 
prorement  of  their  estbte  or  of  their  under- 
standing, by  the  duties,  the  pleasures,  and 
even  the  follies,  of  social  life."  —  Gibbon, 
Tol.  1,  p.  3*7. 

This  he  contrasts  with  the  life  of  the 
barbariana 


Baptum  refuted  to  MarnSa  at  hi» 


Mabsilio  at  his  execution. — 
"  E  poi  pregb,  come  malvagio  e  no, 

Che  voleva  una  grazia  chieder  sola, 
Cioi  di  battezzarsi  al  vero  Dio. 

Disse  Turpin,  '  Tu  menti  per  la  gola, 
Riboldo ;  appunto  qui  t'  aspettavo  io.' 

Rinaldo  gli  rispose,  '  Ora  mai  cola; 
Non  vo'  che  tantii  ollegrezia  tu  abbi, 
Che  in  vita  e  in  morte  il  noetro  Dio  tn  gabtn. 
"  '  Sai  cbe  si  dice  cinque  acque  perdute : 

Con  che  ai  lava  a  1'  asino  la  testa ; 
L'  altra  una  cosa  che  in  fine  pur  pute ; 

La  terza  &  quells  che  in  mar  piove  e  reata; 
B  dove  genti  Tedesche  son  sute 

A  mensa,  sempre  anche  perduta  %  queata; 
La  quinta  i  quella  ch'  io  mi  perderei 
A  batteEzare  o  Marraiu  o  Giudei. 
"  *  Io  non  credo  che  1'  acqua  di  Giordano, 

Dove  fu  battezzato  Gesil  nostro, 
Ti  potesse  lavar  come  Crifitiano.' " 

Pdi>ci,  Morgavte  Maggiort,  lorn.  3, 


SU)ma  uufid  tn  FieliM. 
"  SoHX  of  the  arable  land  along  the  shore 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  Sutherland,  is 
almost  covered  with  shore-stones,  from  the 
size  of  a  turkey's  egg  to  eight  pounds  weight. 
Several  experiments  have  been  made  to  col- 
lect these  off  the  land,  expecting  a  better 
crop  i  but  in  everj  case  the  land  proved  less 
productive  by  removing  them;  and  on  some 
small  spots  of  land  it  was  found  so  evident, 
that  they  were  spread  on  the  land  again,  to 
ensure  their  usual  crop  of  bear,  oats,  or 
pease." — Hebdbbsoii'«  ViewofOwAgriad- 
bire  of  Sutherland,  p.  66. 


Wohea  and  Foxet  tormented  in  Italy. 

Wolves  and  foxes  are  tormented  in  Ita- 
ly, as  sailors  torment  sharks. 
"  Cbi  ha  visto  mai  per  ville  e  per  caatella 

Forlare  i  lupi  prcsi  a  la  tagliuola ; 
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O  pur  la  Tolpi!  cosl  triita  e  fella, 

Che  ognun  lor  dice  qualche  tsprk  paroU ; 
N^  si  trova  pastore  o  villinella. 

La  qual  coa  lulta  la  sua  famigliuola 
Nod  gli  strappi  del  pelo,  e  non  1'  angiij 
Quanta  chc  puote  con  Rtrapazzi  Taij." 
FoBnGUBBBA,  RieeiardrOo,  torn.  I,  p.  171. 


"  Vat  fuit  AtcIoo  natn*  nib  iidere,  et  TJrtte 
Lactatos  maminu,  gelidisque  in  fluctibus 


o  ferilatem  pectorc  primis 


llaiuerat  ez  annis,  6bri*qi 

Barbariemqae  ipto  referebat  nomine;  (Uctna 

Nam  DraiMi  Hjperboreia  est  geotibiu  j  al- 

Haud  gelido  vizit  tub  calo  Immanior  lui' 

Nicoui  PAKTHuni  GuHinm*!! 
p.  14. 


Edaard  Oe  Third't  Ptm  iipan  the  Gabette, 
tatradaeed  by  hu  rival  Philip. 
It  wu  Philip  who  "  settled  a  GabeUe 
upon  salt,  for  which  Edward  called  him  the 
Author  of  the  Salique  law.  This  impost," 
tajt  Josnua  Bames,  "  which  makes  the 
sun  and  water  to  be  wild,  was  the  Invention 
of  the  Jews  (mortal  enemies  of  the  Chris- 
tian name),  as  the  word  Oabelle  denotes, 
whii-h  comes  from  the  Hebrew,"  —  Hittary 
of  Edward  the  Third,  p.  300. 


Crueltn  to  the  Clergy  in  the  ParliamenCi 

"  If  any  of  the  Clergy,  worn  out  with  old 
af((i  and  former  calamities,  made  use  of  ■ 
itnfT  tn  support  his  aged  weak  limbs,  as 
he  walked  along  the  streets,  he  was  pointed 
At  M  Olio  that  thmugli  drunkenness  was  not 
Abl«  Ni itiivprn  hi*  stops,  iriio  looked  eam- 
cslly  Miiiol  nlinut  lihit  with  hii  dim  cjres, 
til  mtit  wA  AWf  |iIhi<«>  ho  WM  hi  go  tn  In  tha 


Cit]',  some  insolent  scofler  would  thus  reflect 
upon  him,  '  Hiat  parsoD  has  deronred  five 
fat  livings,  and  see  with  what  prying  c^es 
he  is  seekii^  after  a  sixth.'  Indeed  I  knew 
this  sererc  reflection  cast  upon  one  who  had 
not  only  refused  ■  benefice  deservedly  of- 
fered him,  but  had  Toluntarilj  resigned 
those  he  had  accepted,  because  be  thought 
his  ill  health  rendered  him  unc^iableto  take 
due  care  of  them.  From  these  reproaches 
of  ill  men,  the  best  of  the  clergy  could  not 
be  safe ;  neither  Mr.  Oley,  nor  Mr.  Thora- 
dike,  nor  Mr.  Thirscross,  nor  any  of  tliose 
great  men  who  with  incomparable  sanctity 
of  life  have  adorned  this  worst  age,  alto- 
gether worthy  of  a  better."—  Ufe  of  Dr. 
Barviek,  p.  338. 


Db.  Babwick,  Dean  of  St.  Pud's,  went 
out  in  his  last  illness  to  see  his  old  fHend 
Dr.  Busby,  "who  was  then  reUred  to  Chis- 
wick  for  some  refreshment  in  his  toilsome 
employment.  In  the  midst  of  the  way  he 
was  on  a  sudden  seized  with  an  immoderate 
eflluz  of  blood.  Now  it  h^pened  at  that 
time,  that  some  travellers  passed  by,  of  that 
sort,  it  seems,  who  bear  a  great  hatred  to 
the  Clergy  without  any  ground  ;  for,  as  if 
they  hod  been  delighted  with  this  sight. 
Behold,  say  they,  one  of  Baal's  priests,  drunk 
with  red  wine  and  discharging  bis  over- 
loaded stomach.  There  was  certainty  no 
nun  living  against  whom  they  could  with 
more  injustice  have  thrown  this  cursed  dart 
of  a  poisoned  tongue.  For  it  was  about 
fifteen  yenrs  since  he  bad  tasted  the  least 
drop  of  wine,  except  at  the  holy  sacrament ; 
continually  tempering  and  diluting  the  beat 
of  his  blood  with  cold  spring  water  only. 
As  soon  as  the  good  Dean  was  able  to  take 
breath  aflerthis  fit  of  vomiting  blood,  little 
moSed  with  so  unworthy  a  reproach,  and 
wishing  his  revilers  a  better  mind.  These 
calumnies,  said  he,  ought  to  be  refuted  only 
by  our  good  deeds."— £(/«  of  Dr.  Sarvnci, 
p.  337. 


The  Heart. 

^ — Set  the  heart  a-going,  and  it  is  like 
the  poize  of  a  dock,  which  turns  all  the 
wheels  one  waj ;  such  an  oil  is  upon  the 
heart,  which  makes  all  nimble  and  current 
about  it :  therefore  it  is  almost  as  easy  to 
speak  well  and  do  well,  as  to  think  well. 
If  the  heart  indite  a  good  matter,  no  marvel 
though  the  tongue  be  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer ;  but  if  the  heart  be  dull,  all  is  like 
a  left-hand,  so  unapt,  and  untoward,  that  it 
cannot  turn  itself  to  any  good." — Hbmbt 
Smith*8  Sermons^  p.  123. 


Not  to  provoke  a  Disputant. 

**  Mt  care  usually  was,**  says  Thomas 
Stort  the  Quaker,  **  not  to  provoke  my 
opponent ;  for  by  keeping  him  calm,  I  had 
his  own  understanding,  and  the  measure  of 
grace  in  him,  for  truth  and  my  point,  against 
the  error  he  contended  for ;  and  my  chief 
aim  generally  has  been,  to  gain  upon  peo- 
ple's understandings  for  their  own  good. 
But  when  a  man  b  >put  into  AP^^ssion,  he 
may  be  confounded,  but  not  convinced :  for 
passion  is  as  a  scorching  fire  without  light, 
it  suspends  t^e  understanding,  and  obstructs 
the  way  to  it.,  so  that  it  cannot  be  gained 
upon,  or  informed,  which  ought  to  be  the 
true  aim  in  all  conferences  and  reasoning 
in  matters  of  religion ;  else  all  will  end  in 
vain  and  unprofitable  jangling,  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  the  thing  they  reason  about, 
and  displease  the  Holy  One,  and  end  in 
trouble." — Li/e  of  Thomas  Story,  p.  46. 


^>^S^^^^^^^^^^^^^0^^^^^^^ 


Princes  cannot  ennoble  what  is  mean. 

^FoR  princes  never  more  make  known  their 

wisdom 
Than  when  they  cherishgoodness  where  they 

find  it: 
They  being  but  men,  and  not  gods,  Con- 

tarino, 
They  can  give  wealth  and  titles,  but  no 

virtues ; 


That  is  without  their  power.     When  they 

advance, 
Not  out  of  judgement,  but  deceiving  fancy, 
An  undeserving  man,  however  set  off 
With  all  the  trim  of  greatness,  state,  and 

power. 
And  of  a  creature  even  grown  terrible 
To  him  from  whom  he  took  his  giant  form, 
The  thing  is  still  a  comet,  no  true  star ; 
And  when  the  boimties  feeding  his  false  fire 
Begin  to  fail,  will  of  itself  go  out, 
And  what  was  dreadful  proves  ridiculous.** 
Massinger,  Oreat  Duke  of  Fio' 
rence^  p.  434. 


^^A^Ai/^\^^^^AAAAAAA^%* 


Saxon  Kings, 

**  All  his  reign  of  three-and-twenty 
years,**  says  Danibl,  "  Edward  the  Elder 
was  in  continual  action,  and  ever  before- 
hand with  fortune.  And  surely  his  father, 
he,  and  many  that  succeeded  during  this 
Danic  war,  though  they  lost  their  ease,  won 
much  glory  and  renown.  For  this  affliction 
held  them  so  in,  as  having  little  outlets  or 
leisure  for  ease  and  luxury,  that  they  were 
made  the  more  pious,  just,  and  careful  in 
their  government;  otherwise  it  had  been 
impossible  to  have  held  out  against  the 
Danes  as  they  did,  being  a  people  of  that 
power  and  undauntable  stomach  as  no  for- 
tune could  deter,  or  make  to  give  over  their 
hold.*' 


^^^^^^^^^M^^^N/^N/\/WW> 


Sweyne. 

SWBYRB.^ 

**  Wrong  had  made  him  a  right,  who  had 
none  before.** — Dahibl,  p.  17. 


VWSAA/WVVWNMMA^WWW 


CanuU. 

Canutb. — 

" — With  the  people  he  is  said  to  have 
so  well  cleared  himself  (howsoever  he  did 
with  God)  that  he  became  King  of  their 
affections,  as  well  as  of  their  country.** — 
Daniel,  p.  20. 


DANIEL  —  HABDXNG  —  UASSINGEB. 


**  At  likelj  VIS  he  to  luve  been  tlie  root 
of  •  niccessioD  spreading  into  nun;  de- 
(centa,  u  w»  afterwardf  theNormui ;  h>T- 
ing  as  plentiful  ui  iMiie  nuscaline  u  be ; 
b^dea  he  reigned  near  as  long,  far  better 
beloTed,  of  diipoiitioD  more  bountiftil,  and 
of  power  larger  to  do  good :  But  it  wu  not 
in  his  fate ;  hii  children  miocarried  in  the 
and  all  this  great  work  fell,  in  a 
with  hinuelf." — Dahiml,  p.  91. 


SAnardtke  Tkird. 

Edwass  IIL — 

Hakdtbo  thought  hii  clum  the  better 
for  being  through  the  female  line,  and  pro- 
dnoea  a  curious  argwneot  in  rapport  of  that 
ojunion ;  lUa  king,  he  mjn, 

"  —was  the  first  of  English  naciOD 

CRuit  erer  had  right  unto  the  crown  of 
IVaunce, 
Bj  sncoession  of  blood  and  generadon 
Of  his  mother,  withouten  variannce ; 
The  which  tnetbjok  should  be  of  more 
substaunce ; 
For  Christ  was  king  b;  his  mother  of  Judee, 
Whid)  Bjkerer  side  is  aj,  as  thjnketh  me." 
F.S3S. 


Benrg  tkt  FifA, — Hi*  mgortmt 

at  hoiM  fh*  Boat  o/hit  Power. 

At  the  end  of  Eenrj  the  Fifth's  reign, 
the  "  ornate "  Chronicler  Johd  Habvtho 
has  the  fallowing  Chapter,  shewing 

"  How  through  the  law  and  peace  con- 
served was  the  encT^oae  of  his  conquest,  and 
else  had  he  been  of  no  power  to  have  con- 
quered in  Dut-landa. 

"  When  he  in  Fraunce  was  d^j  conver- 

His  shadow  so  obnmbred  all  England, 

That  peac«  and  law  were  kept  continuant. 

In  his  absence,  throughout  in  all  the  land; 

And  else,  as  I  conceive  and  understand, 


His   power  had  been  littell  to  conqner 

Fraunce, 
Ne  other  realms  that  well  were  lew  per- 


"  Hie  pe*ee  at  home,  and  law  ao  wdl  con- 
serred. 
Were  crop  and  root  of  all  his  high  eco- 

Throngh  which  the  love  of  God  he  well  de- 

And  of  his  people,  bj  North,  Sonth,  East 

and  West. 
Who  might  hare  slwn  that  prince,  crdown 
bim  kest, 
lliat  stode  so  sure  in  rightfiil  govemannce 
For  commonweal,  to  God  bis  high  plea> 
saunceF"  P.  389. 


mat  Zordt  Jtad  betn,  ami  o^Ulobe. 
"  Happt  liioie  times 
Whoi  lords  were  stjled  fathers  of  familiea. 
And  not  imperious   masters  I  when   thej 

numbered 
Thw'  servants  almost  equal  with  their  sons, 
Or  one  degree  beneath  them  1  when  th^ 

Were  cherished  and  rewarded,  and  a  period 
Set  to  their  sufferings ;  when  thef  did  not 

Their  duties  or  Ih^  wills  beyond  the  power 
And  strength  of  their   performance!   all 

things  order'd 
With  such  decomm,  as  wise  law-makers 
From  each  well-governed  private  house  de- 

Hie  perfect  model  of  a  commonwealth. 
Humanity  then  hidged  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
And  thankful  masters  carefully  provided 
For  creatures  wanting  reason.-   Hie  noble 

Tliat  in  hi*  fiery  youth,  from  hia  wide  nostrils 
Neigh'd  courage  to  his  rider,  bearing  his  lord 
Safeto  triumphant  victory;  old,  or  wounded. 
Was  set  at  liberty  and  fireed  from  serrice. 
The  Athenian  mules  that  from  the  quarry 

Harble  hew'd  for  the  temples  of  the  Gods, 
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Tlie  greftt  work  ended,  were  dismissed,  and 
fed 

At  the  public  cost ;  nay,  futhfui  dogs  have 
ibund 

Tbeir  sepnldires ;  but  man,  to  man  more 
cruel. 

Appoints  no  end  to  tbe  sufferings  of  his 
slave. 

Since  pride  stept  in,  and  riot,  and  o*ertum*d 

This  goodly  frame  of  concord,  teaching  mas- 
ters 

To  glorj  in  the  abuse  of  such  as  are 

Brought  under  their  command,  who  grown 
unuseful 

Are  less  esteem*d  than  beasts.** 

Massinqsb,  Bondmanj  p.  78. 


^^MMM/^^KM^^^^WN^^^r^M^ 


If  we  could  live  over  our  Lives  again. 

*'  Ss  si  potesser  far  due  volte  almeno 
Le  cose  che  iwa  volta  sol  di  fanno, 

Averemmo  del  mal  tanto  di  meno, 

Che  sto  per  dir,  saremmo  senza  afianno ; 

E  il  viver  nostro  di  pianto  ora  pieno 
£  di  miserie  e  di  continuo  danno, 

0  sarebbe  felice,  o  il  lagrimare 
Si  contcrebbe  tra  le  cose  rare. 

**  Allor  sarebber  santi  tutti  i  frati, 
E  sarieno  le  monache  contente, 

Ed  avrebbero  pace  i  maritati : 

Che  lasceriano  il  chiostro  prontamente 

1  monachi,  le  monache,  e  gli  abati ; 

E  lascerian  le  mogli  parimente 
Quelli  che  V  hanno,  e  fVati  si  farebbero ; 
E  gli  sfratati  allor  s*  ammoglierebbero. 

**  £  avendo  a  mente  gl*  impeti  e  le  furie 

Del  guardiano  indlscreto  ed  incivile, 
Non  sentirien  de  le  mogli  V  ingiurie : 

E  il  marito  fra  tanto  avrebbe  a  vile 
I  cilizj,  le  lane  e  le  penurie 

Che  porta  seco  quella  vita  umile ; 
Pensando  molto  peggto  aver  patito, 
Quando  faccva  il  miser  da  marito.** 

FoRTiGUERBA,  Ricciordetto,  tom.  3,  p.  67. 


Hardyng  to  Edward  the  Fourth^  on  die  iVe- 
cessity  of  makitig  Peace  with  an  armed 
Hand, 

Haxdtsq  says  to  Edward  lY. : 

*'  Consjder  also,  most  earthly  soverayn  lord, 
Of  French  or  Scots  ye  get  never  to  your 
pay 

Any  treaty,  or  truce,  or  good  concord. 
But  if  it  be  under  your  banner  aye ; 
Which  may  never  be  by  reason  any  way. 

But  if  your  realm  stand  well  in  unity, 

Conserved  weU  in  peace  and  equity. 

**  Your  marches  kept,  and  also  your  sea  full 
clear. 
To  France,  or  Spam,  ye  may  ride  for 
your  right. 
To   Portingale,  and   Scotland,  with  your 
banner, 
Whiles  your  rereward  in  England  stand- 

eth  wight. 
Under  your  banner  your  enemies  will  you 
hight 
A  better  treaty  within  a  little  date 
Than  in  four  years  to  your  ambassiate.** 

P.  413. 


%M«V^^MWSMM<^^V«/W^V^ 


Harding  exhorts  Edward  the  Fourth  to 
conquer  Scotland. 

In  exhorting  Edward  lY.  to  undertake 
and  compleat  the  conquest  of  Scotland, 
Ha&dtho  says : 

^*  I  had  it  liever  than  Fraunce  and  Nor- 
mandy, 
And  all  your  rights  that  are  beyond  the 
Bca , 
For  ye  may  keep  it  ever  full  sekerly. 
Within  yourself,  and  dread  none  enmitee : 
And  other  lands,  without  gold,  men  and 
fee, 
Te  may  not  long  rejoyse,  as  hath  been  told, 
For  lighter  be  they  for  to  win  than  hold. 

**  Your  auncestors  have  had  beyond  the  sea 

Divers  landes,  and  lost  them  all  again. 
Sore  gotten,  soon  lost,  what  avuleth  such 
royaltee 
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But  labour  and  coel,  great  loss  of  men, 

and  painP 
For,  8;e  before,  w  ith  treason  or  w  ith  train, 
And  want  of  gold,  was  lost  within  a  year 
That  we  had  got  in  l«n,  u  dotli  appear." 
P.  422. 


RUhard  tite  Firit. 

BiCHian  Ccsua-Da-LioH. — 

Seldom  indeed  has  a  more  nnfortonate 

ezprewion  been  used  in  prose  or  rbjme, 

than  bj  JoHK  HaiDTMO  in  hit  Chronicle, 

when  he  taid  that 

"  Kjng  Heni7,  by  Christes  decree, 
Gatte  ions  four  of  great  humanitee." 

P.  232. 


Sont  o/Edaard  O*  Third. 
Edwabd  nL — 
"  There  was  no  king  Chrictian  had  inch 

Bonnea  five. 
Of  likeliness  and  penouf,  that  time  on  live. 
"  So  high  and  lai^a  they  were  of  all  stature. 

The  leaste  of  them  was  of  person  able 
To  have  foughten  with  any  creature 
Singler  battayla  in  actes  mercjable. 
The  Bishop's  wit  methinketh  waa  com- 
mendable 
So  well  could  ebeee  the  Princess  that  them 

For  by  praotyse  he  knew  it,  or  by  lare." 
Habdtbo,  p.  329. 


"  At  Newcaitle-upon-Tyne  I  once  hap- 
pened to  hear  a  famous  Presbyterian  preach* 
er.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II., 
when  the  naUonal  laws  were  against  them 
and  all  other  dissenters  fh)nt  the  national 
worship ;  and  they,  being  cowardly,  hod 
their  meeting  in  the  night,  and  in  an  upper 
room,  and  a  watch  set  below.  I  did  not  go 
into  die  room,  but  stood  on  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  expecting  to  hear  something  like  doc- 


trine from  so  noted  a  man  among  tl 
but  all  that  he  enlertunedhisanditory  with, 
was  snggestioiM  of  jealousy  and  dislike 
against  the  goTemment ;  and  tjkit  be  de- 
livered in  such  a  way  as  appeared  to 
very    disagreeable."  —  Thomas    Stokt's 

-       ■  p.  a. 


Paralytic  Clergytnat  t  a  Vii^ma,  ham  trtated 
by  Uteir  ParuhioTtm. 
At  Barbican  in  Virginia,  a.  s.  1 
Stobt  the  Quaker  says  in  the  Journal  of 
hiB0wnLife(p.I5S),'>  The  people  hereabout 
had  a  priest,  who  being  taken  with  an  ii 
firmity  in  his  tongue  and  limbs,  had  not 
preached  much  for  five  years ;  and  they 
being  just  in  some  sort  to  their  own  in- 
terest, paid  him  only  as  oflen  as  he  e: 
cised  bis  faculty  J  butyet  were  exceedingly 
liberal,  considering  bow  little  they  had  for 
their  pay,  far  they  gave  him  a  hogshead  of 
tobacco  for  every  sermon.  But  the  last 
two  years,  he  being  wholly  silent,  Ihey  alto- 
gether withdrew  their  pay.  So  that  among 
some  sort  of  hirelings  and  their  employers 
it  is,  No  Penny,  no  Pater-noster ;  here,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  ia,  No  Pater-noster,  g 


Story'*  Journal — how  carejiilb/  he  omitted 
all  mttreiting  Matter. 
"  Thbrb  is  one  thing  more,  too  remark- 
able to  be  passed  over  without  obserrntion ; 
which  is,  that  though  the  Author  wa9  known 
to  be  a  man  of  excellent  onderatanding  and 
extensive  learning,  and  had  particularly 
applied  part  of  his  time  to  the  study  of 
Natural  Iliatory  and  the  physical  expla- 
nation of  things,  jet  we  do  not  find  any 
disquisitions  nor  observations  of  this  kind 
brought  into  his  Journal,  though  oppor- 
tunities seem  not  to  have  been  a-wanting, 
if  he  had  thought  it  proper  to  have  made 
any  useof  them;  and  perh^is  some  readers 
may  be  disappoiuted  in  not  finding  some- 
thing of  this  sort  in  the  following   work 
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But  the  Author  certamly  judged  of  thet»e 
matters  in  another  manner,  and  esteemed 
them  as  subjects  of  too  light  and  insignifi- 
cant a  nature  to  bear  any  part  or  mixture 
with  ihmgs  appertaining  to  Religion  and 
the  World  to  Gome.  He  was  well  conYinced 
of  the  mutable  and  uncertain  state  of  terrene 
affairs ;  the  limited  and  narrow  bounds  of 
the  present  life;  the  shortness,  imperfection, 
and  vanity  of  all  temporary  enjoyments ; 
and  the  weak  and  perplexed  condition  of 
human  reason  and  the  natural  abilities  of 
Alan,  though  aided  and  improved  with  all 
the  Arts  and  Sciences  the  world  can  give. 
With  these  he  had  compared  (or  rather 
opposed  to  them)  the  eternal  and  unchange- 
able mansions  prepared  in  the  Heavens  for 
the  favoured  of  God;  the  wide  and  un- 
bounded prospects  of  Immortality,  the  tran- 
scendent fullness  and  duration  of  Celestial 
Joys,  of  the  ineffable  Light  and  sure  Know- 
ledge revealed  and  manifested  in  the  Pre- 
sence and  Enjoyment  of  the  Almighty.  In 
r^ard  to  these  views,  and  under  a  deep 
consideration  of  this  sort,  the  world  (though 
God*s  creation,  and,  in  its  place,  perfectly 
harmonious,  and  wisely  designed  and  or- 
dered) he  held  of  small  account ;  and,  with 
the  Apostle,  esteemed  it  as  dross  and  dung 
in  comparison  with  Divine  Riches  and  At- 
tainments. It  seems  therefore  to  have  been 
his  studied  care,  to  avoid  touching  upon 
every  other  subject  but  which  in  some  mea- 
sure leaned  towards  religious  matters,  or 
related  to  the  Work  of  God  in  the  Soul  of 
Man ;  and  as  he  had  freely  dedicated  his  life 
to  this  great  purpose,  we  do  not  only  find 
that  he  has  excluded  the  amusements  of 
natural  science  and  the  curiosities  of  human 
learning  from  his  work,  but  also  most  of 
the  matters  of  business  and  incidents  which 
fell  to  his  share  in  the  course  of  his  secular 
affairs  and  transactions  in  the  world,  whether 
of  a  private  or  public  nature  ;  amongst 
which  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  he 
has  not  once  mentioned  his  ever  having 
been  in  the  conjugal  state,  though  *tis  cer- 
tain that  he  was  married  in  1706  to  Anne 
daughter  of  Edward  Shippen,  with  whom 


he  lived  in  great  harmony  and  affection 
several  years,  viz.  till  1711  or  12,  when  he 
was  deprived  of  that  comfort,  by  her  death. 
His  not  taking  any  notice  of  a  thing  of  so 
great  private  concernment  as  this,  makes  it 
no  wonder  that  he  has  omitted  many  others 
of  a  more  remote  and  indifferent  nature.** — 
Journal  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Story,  p. 
11. 

Rejoicings  at  the  Birth  of  James  the 
Second* s  Son. 

**This  was  in  the  year  1688,  about  which 
time  came  the  news  of  the  Queen*s  being 
with  child ;  and  the  Papists  being  greatly 
overjoyed  thereat,  made  bonfires  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, and  in  a  public,  exalted,  and 
triumphant  manner,  drank  healths  to  the 
young  Prince :  and  I  being  a  spectator  with 
many  other  young  men  of  the  town,  the 
Officers  called  several  of  us  to  drink  the 
health  with  them ;  and  then  I  took  occasion 
to  ask  one  of  the  Captains  how  they  knew 
the  child  would  be  a  Prince  ;  might  it  not 
happen  to  be  a  Princess  ?  No,  replied  he. 
Sir,  that  cannot  be,  for  this  child  comes  by 
the  prayers  of  the  Church  :  thq  Church  has 
prayed  for  a  Prince,  and  it  can  be  no  other- 
wise. And  when  the  news  came  of  his 
birth,  they  made  another  great  fire  in  the 
same  place ;  where  they  drank  wine,  till 
with  tiiat,  and  the  transport  of  the  news, 
they  were  exceedingly  distracted,  throwing 
their  hats  into  the  fire  at  one  health,  their 
coats  at  the  next,  their  waistcoats  at  a  third, 
and  so  on,  to  their  shoes ;  and  some  of  them 
threw  in  their  shirts,  and  then  ran  about 
naked  like  madmen  :  which  was  no  joyful 
sight  to  the  thinking  and  concerned  part  of 
the  Protestants  who  beheld  it.*' — Journal  of 
the  Life  of  Thomas  Story,  p.  7. 
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Story* s  Northern  Feelings, 

'*  My  mind  seemed  separated  from  my 
body,  plunged  into  utter  darkness,  and  to- 
wards the  North,  or  place  of  the  North 
Star  ;  And  being  in  perfect  despair  of  re- 
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turning  BDj  more,  elcmal  condeiuDaticm 
appeared  to  roitoudiI  and  enclose  me  aa 
everj  aide,  u  io  the  centre  of  the  bomble 
Pit;  neTer.nevertOKeRedemptiuii  theacQ, 
or  the  fftce  of  Kim  in  merej,  irhom  I  had 
sought  with  all  mj  soul ;  But,  in  the  midst 
of  tbii  confusion  uid  wmuemeot,  when  no 
thought  could  be  fbnned,  or  uij  idea  re- 
tained, save  grim  elern«l  death  possessing 
my  whole  man,  a  voice  wis  formed  aad 
uttered  in  me,  as  from  the  ccnTre  of  bound- 
less darkness,  '  Thj  will,  O  God,  be  done ; 
if  this  be  Tbj  act  alone?,  and  not  mj  own,  I 
jield  mj  soul  to  thee-" 

"  In  the  conceiving  of  these  words,  from 
the  Word  of  Life,  I  quicklj  Ibund  relief: 
there  was  all-healing  virtue  in  them  ;  and 
the  effect  so  swift,  and  powerfal,  that  even, 
in  a  moment,  all  mj  fears  vanished,  as  if 
(hcj  hod  never  been,  and  mj  mind  became 
caln  utd  still,  and  dmplc  as  a  little  child ; 
the  Dajr  of  the  Lord  dawned,  and  the  Son 
of  Righteousness  arose  in  mc  with  divine 
healing  and  restoring  virtue  in  His  coun- 
tenance ;  and  He  became  the  centre  of  mj 
mind,"  —  Journal  of  the  Life  of  TnoMis 
Stobt,  p.  13. 

Story'*  Eaiighletimtnt 
"  Thb  next  daj  I  found  mj  mind  calm 
and  free  from  anxiet}'.  in  a  state  likesl  that 
of  a  ^iDung  child.  In  this  condition  I  re- 
mained till  night :  and  about  the  same  time 
in  the  evening  that  the  Visitation,  before 
related,  came  upon  me,  m;  whole  nature  of 
being,  both  mind  and  body,  was  filled  with 
the  Divine  Presence,  in  a  manner  I  had 
never  known  before,  nor  had  ever  thought 
that  such  a  thing  could  be ;  and  of  which 
none  can  form  any  idea,  but  what  the  hotj 
thing  Itself  alone  doth  give. 

"  The  divine  essential  Truth  was  now 
Bulf-evident ;  there  wanted  nothing  else  to 
prove  it,  I  needed  not  to  reason  about 
him ;  all  thatwas  superseded  and  immerged, 
bj  an  intuition  of  that  divine  and  truly 
wonderful  evidence  and  light,  which  pro- 
ceeded irom  himselt'  alone,  li^ating  no  place 


for  doubt  or  any  queelicn  at  all.  Pur  as 
the  Sun  in  the  open  llrinameut  of  Heaven, 
is  not  discovered  or  seen,  but  by  the  direct 
elHux  tod  medium  of  his  own  light,  and  the 
mind  of  man  deturmines  thereby,  at  sight, 
and  without  any  train  of  reasoning,  what  be 
is  ;  even  so,  and  more  than  so,  by  the  over- 
shadowing bflucnce  and  divine  virtue  of 
the  Highest,  was  my  soul  assured  that  it 
■mti  the  Lord. 

"  I  saw  him  in  his  own  light,  by  that 
bleraetl  and  holy  medium,  which  of  old  be 
promistid  to  make  known  to  all  nations  ;  by 
that  Eye  which  be  himself  had  formed  and 
opened,  and  also  enlightened  by  the  Ema- 
nation of  his  own  eternal  Glory. 

"  Thus  I  was  filled  with  perfect  conso- 
lation, which  none  but  the  Word  of  Life 
can  declare  or  give.  It  was  then,  and  not 
till  then,  I  knew  that  God  is  Love,  and  that 
perfect  Love  which  ca?tetb  out  all  fear  It 
was  then  I  knew  that  God  is  eternal  Light, 
and  that  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all." — 
Journal  of  the  Life  o/Thohas  Stobt,  p. 
14. 


StotyU  Defence  of  Ihe  nahed  Exhibitioni  of 
t/ie  QiiuAert. 

"  I  luerBfKD  to  fall  into  company  with 
a  strict  and  rich  Presbyterian,  a  great  Vai 
alist,  at  a  gentleman's  house  in  the  count 
whose  daughter  he  had  loiirried,  and  they 
lived  together  in  the  same  house.  And  I 
being  young  and  of  few  words,  he  imagined 
I  wns  not  so  much  engaged  in  the  way  of 
Friends  but  that  I  might  be  brought  olT ; 
and  to  shew  his  good-will,  he  began  with 
reproaches  against  them,  saying,  they  used 
to  go  naked  into  churches,  markets,  and 
other  public  places,  pretending  to  be  Dioved 
thereto  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  which  could 
not  be  true,  since  a  thing  indecent  iu  itself 
cannot  be  of  God. 

"  I  answered,  that  whatever  God  bad,  at 
any  time  heretofore,  thought  fit  l«  command 
in  particninr  cosef,  is  consistent  with  him 
still  i  and  we  read  in  the  Holy  Scriptur 
that  the  Lord  commanded  laaiah,  that  great 
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and  erangelical  Prophet,  to  go  and  loose 
the  mckdoth  from  off  hie  hint,  and  put  off 
kie  ekoefrom  hie  foot;  and  he  did  so,  inoiA- 
isig  naked  and  barefoot.  And  the  Lord  said, 
I^  ae  my  eerwtnt  leaiah  hath  walked  naked 
and  barefoot  three  yearsy  for  a  sign  and 
wonder  mpan  Egypt  and  upon  Ethiopia,  &c. 
Now,  though  this  nakedness  was  to  be  a  sign 
of  shame  unto  the  unhappy  subjects  of  the 
judgments  denounced,  it  was  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  Lord  to  command  the  sign ; 
nor  is  nakedness  any  indecency  in  his  sight, 
smoe  erery  creature  comes  naked  from  his 
all-crealing  Hand :  It  follows,  then,  that  it 
is  possible  some  of  the  Quakers,  and  rational 
religious  men  too,  as  that  Prophet  was,  might 
be  commanded  of  God  to  such  actions,  and 
to  a  good  end  also,  viz.  To  rouse  the  people 
of  this  nation  out  of  their  deep  lethargy  and 
self-security,  into  a  consideration  of  their 
Tarious  empty  forms  of  religion,  which  they 
seyerally  exercised,  without  the  life  of  reli- 
gion (dirine  love  and  charity  one  toward 
another),  too  much  a  stranger,  at  this  day, 
among  all  sects  and  names.  And  thou  canst 
not  therefore  make  appear,  that  those  Qua- 
kers were  not  commanded  of  Grod  to  do  as 
they  did^in  that  case." — Journal  cf  the  Life 
of  TuouAS  Stobt,  p.  49. 


^^V^^PV^^^^^V^/V^^^^N^^*^ 


Ola^ow  CoUegiane. 

^  Wb  had  a  meeting  at  Gla^ow ;  where 
came  a  great  many  Collegians,  along  with 
a  mob  of  other  people ;  they  were  very  rude, 
both  in  words  and  actions,  as  generally  that 
sort  ererywhere  are :  And  it  is  a  lament- 
able thing  to  consider,  that  people  of  the 
age  of  discretion  as  men,  and  professing  the 
Name  of  the  True  Grod,  and  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah  and  Saviour 
of  the  World,  should  be  so  blind  concerning 
that  religion,  as  to  think  (if  they  think  about 
it  at  all)  that  such  brutish  creatures,  as 
those  Collegians  are,  can  be  Ministers  of 
Christ  in  that  condition ;  being  commonly 
promoted  brand-new,  as  it  were,  out  of  that 
mint  wherein  they  are  coined,  not  in  the 


image  of  God,  but  of  the  Adversary ;  from 
wallowing  in  all  manner  of  vice  and  immo- 
rality, to  pretend  to  teach  those  who  have 
far  more  understanding  in  religion  than 
themselves :  nevertheless  so  it  is.** — Journal 
of  the  Life  of  Thokas-  Stobt,  p.  94. 


WS^^^/N^^^^^A^^^^\M^«M^^ 


Preeentiments, — Story's  Theory, 

**  Beinq  at  the  Castle  of  Shojimgary,  be- 
longing to  him  [William  Penn],  a  gentle- 
woman of  good  sense  and  character  related 
to  me  the  following  passage,  viz, 

**  *  That  she  being  in  the  city  of  Corh 
when  it  was  invested  by  King  WiUianCs 
army,  and  having  a  little  daughter  of  hers 
with  her,  they  were  sitting  together  on  a 
squab ;  and  being  much  concerned  in  mind 
about  the  danger  and  circumstances  they 
were  under,  she  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
fear,  and  strong  impulse  to  arise  from  that 
seat,  which  she  did  in  a  precipitant  manner; 
hasted  to  another  part  of  the  room,  and  then 
was  in  the  like  concern  for  her  child,  to 
whom  she  called  with  uncommon  earnest- 
ness to  come  to  her,  which  she  did ;  imme- 
diately after  which  came  a  cannon-ball  and 
struck  the  seat  all  in  pieces,  and  drove  the 
parts  of  it  about  the  room,  without  any  hurt 
to  either  of  them.* 

*'  From  this  relation  I  took  occasion  to 
reason  with  her  thus :  *•  That  Intelligencer 
which  gave  her  notice,  by  fear,  of  the  danger 
they  were  in,  must  be  a  spiritual  Being 
having  access  to  her  mind  (which  is  likewise 
of  a  spiritual  nature)  when  in  that  state  of 
humiliation  and  in  those  circumstances; 
and  must  also  be  a  good  and  beneficent  In- 
telligencer, willing  to  preserve  them,  and 
furnished  also  with  knowledge  and  foresight 
more  than  human.  He  must  have  known 
that  such  a  piece  would  be  fired  at  that 
time,  and  that  the  ball  would  hit  that  seat, 
and  infallibly  destroy  you  both,  if  not  pre- 
vented in  due  time  by  a  suitable  admo- 
nition ;  which  he  suggested  by  the  passion 
Fear  (the  passions  being  usefid  when  duly 
subjected),  and  by  that  means  saved  your 
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live*.  And  Keing  that  the  pBauoni  of  the 
mind  can  be  wrought  upon  for  onr  good, 
bj  »n  invisible  beneficent  Intelligencer  in 
mind,  in  «  itate  of  humiliation  and  itill- 
,  without  any  exterior  medium,  'a  it  not 
reawmable  to  conclude,  that  an  evil  Intelli- 
gencer majhave  accesilikewiae  to  the  mind, 
n  &  ilate  of  unw&tchlulness,  when  the  pas- 
liona  are  moving,  and  the  im&gination  at 
liberty  to  form  ideai  deatmctiTc  to  the  mind, 
beingtlierebydepraTedaiid wounded?  And 
when  so,  i>  it  not  likewise  reasonable  to 
think  that  the  Almighty  himself,  who  is  the 
moat  pure,  merciful,  and  beneficent  Spirit, 
knowing  all  events  and  things,  dolh  some- 
IJmes,  at  his  pleasure,  visit  the  minds  of 
mankind,  through  Christ,  as  through  or  un- 
aveil,  so  as  to  communicate  of  his  good- 
I  and  virtue  to  a  bumble  and  silent 
d,  to  heal  and  instruct  him  in  tilings 
pleasing  to  himself  and  proper  for  the  con- 
duct of  man  in  his  pilgrimage  through  this 
present  world,  and  lead  him  to  the  nest  in 
safety?' 

"  Thia,  coming  immediately  upon  the  in- 
stance she  had  given,  took  with  her  and  the 
company ;  who  readily  granted  it  might  be 
md  some  of  them  knew  it ;  and  this 
conversation  seemed  agreeable  to  us  all." — 
Jcvrnal  of  the  Life  of  Taotue  Stobt,  p. 


CoKoertum  of  the  Indtatu. 

a  of  the  /(ufioBs  of 
r  nations,  to  the  Truth, 
I  believe  the  Lord  will  call  them,  afler  the 
power  of  Antichrist  is  overthrown ;  but  it 
A  me,  that  learning,  or  the  historical 
part  of  religiiHi,  or  their  own  language 
(which  is  very  barren  of  pertinent  words), 
will  not  be  much  instmmental  in  it ;  but 
the  Word  of  Life,  whose  divine  and  life- 
giving  intellectual  speech  is  more  certainly 
known  in  the  mind,  will  tender  their  hearts, 
in  a  silent  state  and  retirement,  by  means 
of  some  instnmients  that  the  Lord  will  ruse 
up  and  qualify  for  that  purpose ;  who  shall 
not  confound  them  with  a  long  ihiitles'  his- 


tory of  needless  things ;  but  when  the  Lard 
ehali  send  forth  hb  Word,  tlu  l%kl  of  lie 
Oentilei,  the  quickening  Spirit  of  Je 
into  and  upon  any  of  them  in  holy  sQence, 
or  in  prayer,  their  minds  shall  be  directed 
to  the  Spirit  himself,  as  the  present  ob' 
of  their  faith,  obedience,  and  love,  and  Au- 
thor of  their  present  joy  and  salvation  ;  and 
K  believing  in  the  l^ht,  shall  become  chil- 
dren of  that  light  and  day  of  God,  and  heirs 
ofetemallifeiDhim;  Andthen  the  histories 
in  the  Bible,  the  prophecies  of  the  Prophets 
of  Giod,  and  the  fulfilling  of  them;  the  evan- 
gelical account  of  the  Conception,  Birth, 
Life,  Doctrine,  Miracles,  Death,  Resurrec- 
ti<m.  Ascension,  GbriGcation,  Mediation,  In- 
tercession, and  Judgment,  of  Him  who  isthe 
Substance  of  all,  and  that  true  Light  ahich 
lighleth  evert/  man  that  eometh  into  the  world ; 
will  be  the  more  clearly  received  by  the 
Indiatu,  when  the  Almighty  shall  think  fit 
to  acquaint  them  therewith."  —  Jovrmd  <^ 
the  Life  of  Tboma»  Stokt,  p.  163. 


Boa  Semunu  in  a  Language  which  im  do 
not  tttuUrttami,  may  mverthekt*  t^fy. 
"  Thb  third  day  following,  we  had  a  meet- 
ing at  Marion  with  the  WeUh  Friends,  on  the 
15th,amongwhotBlwas  much  satisfied :  for 
several  of  them  appearing  in  testimony  in 
the  Sritith  tongue,  which  J  did  not  under- 
stand ;  yet  being  from  the  Word  of  Tmtb 
in  them,  as  instruments  moved  thereby,  I 
was  as  much  refreshed  as  if  it  hod  been  ii 
my  own  language ;  which  confirmed  me  ii 
what  I  hod  thought  before,  that  when  the 
Spirit  ii  the  same  in  the  preacher  and  hearer, 
and  is  the  Truth,  the  refreshment  is  chiefly 
thereby,  rather  than  by  the  form  of  words 
or  language,  to  all  that  are  in  the  same 
Spirit  at  the  same  time.  And  this  is  the 
universal  language  of  the  Spirit,  known  and 
understood  in  all  tongues  and  nations,  to 
them  that  are  bom  of  him.  But  in  order 
to  the  convincement  of  such  as  know  not 
the  Truth ;  for  the  b^etting  of  Faith  in  such 
as  do  not  yet  believe  therrin ;  for  the  open- 
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ing  of  the  imderBtanding,  by  the  form  of 
doctrine,  and  declaration  of  the  necessary 
tmths  of  the  gospel  and  kingdom  of  God ; 
intelli^ble  language,  uttered  under  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is 
indispensably  necessary,  as  also  for  the  edi- 
fying of  the  Church,  the  Body  of  Christ,  in 
generaL** — Journal  of  the  Life  o/*  Thomas 
Stokt,  p.  177. 


^^^^/VW^F^F^^^/^^^^^^^^^^ 


Ranters, 


"  The  Ranters.— *  That  they  held  absurd 
and  blasphemous  opinions  :  That  God  had 
taken  their  souls  out  of  their  bodies  into 
himself,  and  he  occupied  the  place  in  their 
bodies  where  their  souls  had  been ;  so  that 
it  was  no  more  they  that  acted  or  said  any 
thing,  how  ridiculous  or  absurd  soever,  but 
Grod  in  their  bodies ;  and  he,  not  being  sub- 
ject to  any  law  but  his  own  pleasure,  what- 
ever he  acts  or  says  is  good :  So  that  when 
they  were  rude,  immoral,  and  ridiculous,  in 
words  or  practice,  sometimes  going  on  their 
hands  and  feet  on  the  ground,  barking  and 
grinning  like  dogs,  they  said.  See  how  God 
laught  thee  to  scorn ;  blasphemously  charg- 
ing their  own  wickedness  and  folly  upon 
the  Almighty. 

" '  And  they  frequently  come  into  our 
meetings,  and  rant,  sing,  and  daqce,  and  act 
like  antics  and  madmen,  throwing  dust  in 
the  faces  of  our  ministers  when  preaching : 
and  though  they  profess  the  Truth,  and  are 
called  Quakers,  and  have  meetings  of  their 
own  as  we  have,  yet  they  have  no  discipline 
or  order  among  them ;  but  deny  all  that  as 
carnal  and  formal,  leaving  every  one  to  do 
as  he  pleases,  without  any  reproof,  restraint, 
or  account  to  the  society  in  any  thing,  how 
inconsistent  soever  with  civility,  morality, 
and  religion ;  and  are  in  mere  anarchy : 
And  therefore  we  bear  witness  against  them 
in  word,  writing,  and  practice ;  we  being 
settled  under  the  most  concise,  regular,  and 
reasonable  constitution  of  discipline  that 
ever  was  established  in  the  world. 

**  *  And  as  they  go  under  the  name  of 


Quakers,  as  the  world  calls  us,  and  oflen 
come  into  our  meetings,  and  act  such  things, 
and  many  more  the  like,  other  people,  who 
do  not  know  the  difference,  think  we  are  all 
alike :  and  since  we  cannot  oppose  them  by 
force,  they  continue  to  impose  upon  us  in 
that  matter.* "  —  Journal  of  the  Life  of 
Thomas  Stobt,  p.  192. 


Place  where  the  Quahers  suffered  at  Boston, 
—  Story* s  Feelings  there, 

**  The  next  day,  accompanied  by  some 
Friends,  we  went  to  Boston :  near  which,  on 
a  green,  we  observed  a  pair  of  gallows ;  and, 
being  told  that  was  the  place  where  several 
of  our  Friends  had  suffered  death  for  the 
Truth,  and  had  been  there  thrown  into  a 
hole,  we  rode  a  little  out  of  the  way  to  see 
it ;  which  was  a  kind  of  pit  near  the  gal- 
lows, and  full  of  water,  but  two  posts  at  each 
end,  which  had  been  set  there  by  means  of 
Edward  Shippen,  of  Philadelphia^  a  reputa- 
ble Friend,  formerly  of  Boston;  who  would 
have  erected  some  more  lasting  monument 
there,  with  leave  of  the  magistrates,  but 
they  were  not  willing  ;  since  it  would  too 
frequently  and  long  bring  to  remembrance 
that  great  error  of  their  ancestors,  which 
could  not  now  be  repaired ;  so  that  he  had 
only  leave  to  put  down  those  posts,  to  keep 
the  place  in  remembrance,  till  something 
further  might  be  done,  at  a  time  when  it 
might  be  less  obnoxious. 

"  While  we  sat  on  horseback  by  the  pit, 
we  were  drawn  into  right  silence,  by  the 
awful,  yet  life-giving  presence  of  the  Lord, 
which  there  graciously  and  unexpectedly 
visited  us  together,  and  tendered  us ;  which 
so  raised  our  minds,  though  in  deep  humility 
before  the  Lord,  over  that  evil  Spirit  which 
murdered  our  Friends  (yet  too  much  alive  in 
Boston),  that  for  my  own  part,  the  inhabit- 
ants were  no  more  than  as  the  dust  in  the 
streets  as  we  rode  through  among  them : 
and  though  they  gazed  upon  us  with  looks 
denoting  the  old  ApoUyon  yet  alive  in  them, 
yet  we  could  see  them  as  far  below  that 
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Divine  Truth  we  faced  them  in,  u  die  Eu-th 
a  the  Heaveni ;  remembering  that  where 
Trntfa  hath  suffered.  Truth  will  triumph  in 
ftll  the  Faithfnl,  and  will  arise  one  d»;  in 
glory,  to  the  utter  eondetniiBtion,  shame 
and  confiuion  of  all  hia  enemies." — Journal 
iifOu  Li/*  (/THONaa  Stobt,  p.  199. 


r  o/tk«  India, 


U  rtmmnaig  u 


"  Wa  were  informed  hj  some  of  our 
Friends  and  the  people  there,  that  in  the 
late  Indim  wan,  the  conntiy,  for  above  one 
hundred  miles  farther  aorth-east,  formerlj 
inhabited  bj  the  Engluk,  wat  at  this  time 
laid  waste,  hj  the  prevalence  of  the  Ja- 
d(E)u,-oiMof  whom,  in  these  lut  wart,  being 
able  to  chase  several  £ttgli*h;  whereas, 
formerlj,  it  was  much  more  on  the  con- 
tmy.  Mauj  honjea  had  been  laid  WMte 
and  mined ;  and  the  owners  were  at  this 
time  beginning  to  return,  but  tfitaxy  not 
;et  bold  enough  to  lodge  out  of  some  gar- 
rison ;  several  whereof  were  in  those  parts, 
being  only  the  strongest  dwelling-houses, 
most  commodiouslj  situated  in  the  oountrj 
places,  impaled  with  small  treei,  sharpened 
like  stakes  at  the  upper  ends,  and  higher 
than  the  Indian*  could  climb  over,  and  the 
houses  fortified  with  embattlemcnbi  of  logs 
at  two  of  the  reverse  comers,  so  as  that 
thereby  they  could  command  each  end  and 
each  side,  by  shot  from  thence." — Jounal 
o/lk*  Ltfe  o/Tboius  STomv,  p.  197. 


Mainlemnoe  for  the  Clergy  in  New  Eng- 
land  covM    not    be   teilhont  eompuUory 

"  One  part  of  the  scheme  of  religion  in- 
vented by  the  Preachers  among  the  Presby- 
terians and  Independents,  is,  that  aPreacher 
unprovided  with  a  living,  or  wanting  a 
better,goes  and  preaches  asermon.or  more, 
to  the  people  he  would  b^et  into  a  good 
opinion  of  himself;  and,  if  they  like  bim. 


he  must  first  haTe  a  call  ftwn  that  people 
to  whom  he  hath  preached,  before  he  can 
be  their  settled  minister :  The  meaning  of 
which  is,  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  bargain  with  them  for  so  much  a  year  as 
they  can  agree,  before  he  will  obey  Uie  call, 
so  as  to  be  their  settled  Preacher ;  i 
when  the  price  is  fixed,  the  leading  Elders 
give  him  security  for  payment,  and  they 
raise  it  by  subscription  :  But  the  Preachers 
in  that  country  being  dry  and  formal,  and 
the  people  cold  in  their  love,  many  town- 
ships were  silent,  and  no  voice  of  calling 
heard  from  them  ;  so  that  the  Preachers 
multiplying,  and  many  of  them  wanting 
employment  and  maintenance,  they,  and 
their  friends,  influenced  the  legislature 
(which  are  usually  of  their  own  sect,  as! 
numerous  in  that  country)  to  make  a  law, 
'  That  the  inhabitants  of  each  town  within 
that  province  should  be  provided  with  at 
least  one  able,  learned,  orthodox  minister, 
todispensetheWordof  God  to  them;  which 
minister  shall  be  suitably  encouraged,  and 
sufficiently  supported  and  maint*ined,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  such  town ;  with  provision 
for  levying  proportionable  rates  open  such 
as  should  refuse  to  pay,  &C.'" — Journal  of 
d«  Lift  of  THOKAa  Stom,  p.  309. 


Sinleii  Fer/eclion. 

"  Thbw  stud  the  Priest,  but  moat  per- 
versely as  an  enemy  of  all  righteousness, 
'  Tea,  that  is  true ;  we  are  to  be  made  free 
from  sin,  but  not  in  this  life.'  Then  Sanuiel 
Jemingt  asked  the  Priest,  since  he  had  a 
knowledged  a  freedom  from  sin,  but  not 
this  life,  *  When,  where,  and  how  must  it 
be  effected,  since  no  aiclean  Ihing  can  enter 
the  Kingdom  f ' 

"  To  which  he  replied,  '  We  are  drove 
to  a  necessity  to  confess,  it  is  not  done  ii 
Heaven ;  and  in  this  life  it  cannot  be :  there- 
fore it  must  be  at  the  very  point  of  death, 
as  the  soul  departeth  from  the  body.' 

" '  Well,  then,'  said  I,  'let  us  see  thee 
split  a  hair,  and  show  what  distance  there 
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is  between  the  utmost  point  of  time  and  the 
be^nning  of  eternity:  for  if  done  in  the  last 
point  of  time,  it  is  in  this  life ;  and  if  not 
till  its  entrance  into  eternity,  then  the  un- 
cleaii  thing  enters  the  kingdom  ;  which  is 
already  granted  cannot  be.  Where,  then,  is 
this  fireedom  ?  *  Which  question  SamuelJe- 
ningt  pressing  upon  him,  he  then  affirmed, 
*  The  soul  is  cleansed  from  sin  in  its  way 
between  earth  and  heaven ;  for  there  is,* 
said  he,  *  a  considerable  space  between.* 

^  Then  said  Samuel  JeningSy  *  This  is 
such  a  little  Presbyterian  purgatory  as  I 
never  heard  of  before.*  And  though  the 
Preacher  had  hitherto  seemed  to  have  com- 
mand of  his  passion,  yet  upon  this  he  grew 
very  angry ;  for  we  then  exposed  him  to  his 
own  people.** — Journal  of  the  Life  o/Thomas 
Stobt,  p.  216. 


M«VA/VS/\^W«4«^«S/V%/VWS/V. 


Roman  Catholic  Trich  practised  in  Mary- 
land, 

**  There  was  then  a  romantic  paper 
handed  about,  falsely  relating,  *  That  in  Hol- 
land had  lately  been  observed  by  some  tra- 
vellers a  certain  great  stone  by  the  way-side, 
with  this  inscription.  Blessed  is  he  that  turns 
me  over;  upon  which  the  travellers  essayed 
to  do  it,  but  could  not ;  and  many  people 
being  about  it  trying,  but  in  vain,  till  there 
came  one  unknown,  in  the  form  of  a  little 
boy  of  about  four  years  of  age,  and  making 
the  crowd  give  way,  turned  the  stone  with 
ease ;  under  which  was  found  a  letter,  pre- 
tending to  be  wrote  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  intimating  that  he  purposed  to  come 
shortly  to  judgment,  and  strictly  com- 
manded the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  and  that 
they  should  baptise  their  children. 

"  Copies  of  Uiis  forged  letter  were  indus- 
triously spread  about  in  Maryland,  and  in 
those  lower  counties  and  territories  ofPen- 
sylvania,  not  without  some  suspicion  of 
priest-craft;  for  about  that  time  some  of 
them  went  about,  as  tinkers  in  their  trade, 
asking  the  people  if  they  had  any  children 
to  christen  ?  And  those  who  would  pay  for 


it,  might  have  them  made  as  good  members 
of  Christ,  children  of  Grod,  and  inheritors  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  the  Priest  was 
able,  for  so  much  money,  tobacco,  or  other 
reward  or  barter,  as  they  could  bargain 
for :  but  the  work  going  on  slowly  and 
heavily,  there  wanted  something  to  quicken 
the  zeal  of  the  people ;  and  to  that  end  this 
miraculous  event  was  reported  before-hand, 
as  the  most  proper  messenger  to  prepare  the 
way  of  the  Priests  before  them  :  and  that 
which  was  to  have  made  the  people*s  neglect 
in  the  case  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  such  as 
should  be  negligent  herein  were  not  to 
thrive  in  the  world ;  for  neither  their  cattle, 
hogs,  corn,  or  any  thing  else,  were  to  pros- 
per. ' 

"  The  Priests  of  Maryland,  whence  this 
report  and  paper  came,  had  it  read  in  their 
churches ;  in  which  also  they  had  another 
end,  viz,  to  overawe  the  inconsiderate  peo- 
ple into  the  practice  of  sprinkling  their  chil- 
dren, the  invalidity  whereof  had,  all  over 
those  parts,  been  so  lately  before  exposed, 
as  no  ordinance  of  Christ,  but  a  Popish  re- 
main.** —  Journal  of  the  Life  of  Thomas 
Stoby,  p.  238. 


Story's  Complaint  against  forward  Speakers 
in  the  Quaker  Meetings, 

"  I  WENT  to  a  monthly  meeting  at  Frank- 
fort, about  nine  miles  from  Philadelphia; 
and  being  late  by  an  accident,  a '  Welsh 
Friend  was  speaking  when  I  went  in ;  and, 
before  he  concluded,  I  was  under  a  great 
concern  to  appear  in  testimony  as  soon  as 
he  had  done :  but  immediately  afler,  there 
started  up  one  of  the  same  meeting  and 
took  place  ;  and  when  he  had  done,  another, 
and  after  him,  another;  and  then  one  of 
them  prayed :  and  so  the  meeting  con- 
cluded in  this  kind  of  hurry,  to  my  very 
great  oppression  and  exercise :  for  the 
weight  of  the  service  of  the  day  was  laid 
upon  me  ;  but  I  could  not  have  any  time  to 
discharge  it  for  those  praters,  who  had  no 
authority  in  the  Truth  to  meddle  at  that 
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time.  For  I  wouIU  not  htvak  in  upon  anj 
nf  them,  bul  rntlier  vhoee  to  ancrifiFC  ray 
peace  than  hrcat  through  ■  jeltled  order. 
That  no  one  !hall  interrupt  another  In  bis 
public  iervii-c  ;  vhich,  though  verj  good 
in  itself  when  rightly  i^>plie<1,  is  but  too 
often  »tteii<]ed  with  bud  eonsefjucrneea,  hy 
the  unscosoDable  Intcrpositionii,  sometimes 
of  fonrnrtl,  ignoranti  self-seeking,  and  self- 
advancing  pretenders;  at  other  timei,  of 
williil,  deigning,  anlichrislitui  apiritA,  who 
«t«rt  up  on  purpose  to  ditappoint  the  real 
■errieeof  the  [rue  nod  qualified  Ministers  of 
Giod,  the  edification  of  his  people,  and  eon- 
Tincement  of  mnnkiod,  bv  their  divine  and 
apiritaal  minlatry  :  for  which  tlie  Lord,  in 
hifl  own  time  and  way,  provide  In  effectual 
remedy ;  which  hath  not  yet  fully  appeared 
in  this  dispensation,  for  want  chiefly  of  a 
due  application.  Nerertbelass  tbew,  being 
reproved  by  some  of  the  faithful  Elilcra 
after  this  meeting,  made  their  excuses,  as 
not  teeing  me  pome  into  the  place ;  bj  which 
it  appeared  Uiey  were  guided  therein  by  the 
sight  of  their  eyes,  and  not  by  the  mind  of 
Christ,  of  whom  it  is  written.  He  thall  not 
judge  after  the  tight  of  hi*  egei,  nor  reprove 
after  thx  hearing  of  hii  eart:  but  that  re- 
proof did  not  relieve  me  from  under  the 
load  of  oppression,  or  afford  any  consolation 
to  my  mind." — Journal  of  the  Life  b/'Tho- 
MAs  Stoht,  p.  341. 


[^Pmgfr  rfficaciota,  ordg  through  FaithJ] 
'*  PoBHERLT  when  I  had  aalced  help  in 
prnyer,  instead  of  looking  for  that  help,  and 
relying  on  it,  I  strove  to  help  myself,  and 
stripped  to  light  my  adversary.  Many  of 
these  battles  I  have  ibught,  but  never guined 
any  credit  by  them.  My  foe  would  drop 
his  head  sometimes  by  a  bloir^  gave  him, 
uid  seemed  to  be  expiring,  but  revived 
presently,  and  grew  as  pert  as  ever.  I 
found  he  valued  not  an  arm  of  flesh,  but 
ery  scornful  puff  at  human  will 
Oncn  when  a  (ire  broke  out  in 
my  bosom,  the  wnter  I  threw  on  to  quench 


it,  only  proved  oil,  and  made  it  bam  the 
faster.  The  flame  of  anger  would  continue 
in  my  breast,  till  its  materials  were  con- 
sumed, or  till  another  Grc  broke  out.  One 
wave  of  trouble  e'erwbile  passed  off,  beeansc 
another  rolled  on,  and  took  iu  place.  One 
evil  ot^eo  drove  another  out,  ss  lions  drive 
outwolrea;  but  in  their  Inms,  my  bosom 
was  a  prey  to  every  wild  beast  in  the  forest. 
Or  if  a  (juiet  hour  passed,  it  proved  bat  * 
dead  calm ;  my  heart  had  no  delight  in 
God,  a  stronger  yet  to  heavenly  pea^  and 
joy. 

"  At  length,  afler  years  of  fruitless 
struggling,  I  was  shewn  the  Gospel  method 
of  obtaining  rest,  not  by  umrking,  but  b«- 
iiepipg.  A  strange  and  foolish  way  it  seems 
to  Nature,  and  so  it  seemed  to  me ;  but  is 
a  most  cITectual  way,  because  it  is  the  Lord*s 
appointed  way."  —  Bebrumb's  World  Un- 
matkcd,  p,  91. 


\_Stdrjatiou  through  Faith  iniiy.J 
"  Thb  crime  of  Una  is  but  little  under- 
stood i  some  think  it  was  a  slight  one,  and 
the  punishment  severe.  But  the  same  m> 
destroyed  Uzia  which  destroyeth  every  sin- 
ner, even  unbelief.  What  slew  his  body, 
slnyeth  all  the  souls  that  perish.  He  could 
not  trust  the  Lord  arhvUg  with  his  Ark,  but 
must  have  a  meddling  linger,  called  in  the 
Bible-margin  his  rathnen.  Rathyiorm  in- 
deed, 1^  help  a  God  to  do  his  work  I  and 
thousands  everywhere  are  guilty  of  this 
raihneta,  and  perish  by  this  Uxanting. 
Jesus  Christ  is  jealous  of  his  glory,  as  Sa- 
viour: he  will  not  share  it  with  another  i 
and  whoso  takes  it  from  him,  shall  take  it 
athts  peril."— UEKBiDOE'sWorUI/nmaiitn^ 
p,93. 


IFaith  —  iU  Epracg.'] 
"  For  my  own  part,  since  first  my  unbe- 
lief was  felt,  I  have  been  praying  fifteen 
years  for  faith,  and  praying  with  some  eam- 
estnesA,  and  am  not  yet  possessed  of  more 
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than  hdf  a  grain.  You  smile,  Sir,  I  per- 
ceiye,  at  the  smallness  of  the  quantity ;  but 
jou  would  not,  if  jou  knew  its  efficacy. 
Jesus,  who  knew  it  well,  assures  you  that  a 
single  grain,  and  a  grain  as  small  as  mustard- 
seed,  would  remove  a  tnotmtainj — remove  a 
mottnftitii-load  of  guilt  from  the  conscience, 
a  maim/lsiii-lust  from  the  heart,  and  any 
mottnftisR-load  of  trouble  from  the  mind.** — 
BnKii>GS*8  World  Unmaskedy  p.  94. 


WWW^^VWVW^WWM^^^^M 


{^The  Doctrine  of  Perseveretnce^  and  Ser- 
geant If.] 

"  The  doctrine  of  perseverance  affords  a 
stable  prop  to  upright  minds,  yet  lends  no 
wanton  cloak  to  corrupt  hearts.  It  brings 
a  cordial  to  revive  the  faint,  and  keeps  a 
guard  to  check  the  froward.  The  guard 
attending  on  this  doctrine,  is  sergeant  If; 
low  in  stature,  but  lofty  in  significance  ;  a 
very  valiant  guard,  though  a  monosyllable. 
Kind  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  sergeant 
by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles;  and  much 
respect  is  due  unto  him,  from  all  the  Lord*s 
recruiting  officers,  and  every  soldier  in  his 
army. 

'*  Pray  listen  to  the  sergeant*s  speech : — If 
Ife  continue  in  my  wordy  then  are  ye  my  dis' 
ciples  indeed.  John  vili.  31.  If  ye  do  these 
thingSy  ye  shaU  never  fall,  2  Pet.  i.  10.  If 
what  ye  June  heard  shall  abide  in  you,  ye 
shall  continue  in  the  Son  and  in  the  Father, 
1  John  ii.  24.  We  are  made  partakers  of 
Christy  if  u)e  hold  stedfast  unto  the  end,  Heb. 
iii.  14.  Whoso  looketh  and  continueth  (that 
is,  if  he  that  looketh  does  continue)  in  the 
perfectlaw  of  liberty,  th&t  man  shall  be  blessed 
in  his  deed,  James  i.  25, 

**  Tet  take  notice.  Sir,  that  sergeant  If 
is  not  of  Jewish  but  of  Christian  parentage; 
not  sprung  firom  Levi,  though  a  son  of 
Abraham ;  no  centinel  of  Moses,  but  a 
watchman  for  the  camp  of  Jesus.** — Ber- 
BiDOE*8  World  Unmashedy  p.  194. 


{^Orace  the  only  sure  Foundation  of 
MoraHty,"] 

"  The  people  who  are  chiefly  loaded  with 
morality,  are  the  booksellers ;  and  they  have 
got  a  shop-full,  but  are  rather  sick  of  the 
commodity,  and  long  to  part  with  it.  Though 
gilt  and  lettered  on  the  back,  it  moulds  upon 
a  shelf  like  any  Bible :  and  Mr.  Hales*s 
tract  on  salivation,  will  post  away  through 
ten  editions,  before  a  modest  essay  on  mo- 
rality can  creep  through  one. 

*^  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man  was  sent  abroad 
with  a  good  intent,  but  has  failed  of  it« 
purpose,  as  all  such  teaching  ever  will. 
Morality  has  not  thriven  since  its  publica- 
tion ;  and  Aever  can  thrive,  unless  grounded 
wholly  upon  grace.  The  heathens,  for  want 
of  this  foundation,  could  do  nothing.  They 
spoke  some  noble  truths,  but  spoke  to  men 
with  withered  limbs  and  loathing  appetites. 
They  were  like  way-posts,  which  shew  a 
road,  but  cannot  help  a  cripple  forwards ; 
and  many  of  them  preached  much  brisker 
morals  than  are  often  taught  by  their  mo- 
dem friends.  In  their  way,  they  were  skil- 
ful fishermen,  but  fished  without  the  gospel- 
bait,  and  could  catch  no  fry.  And  after 
they  had  toiled  long  in  vain,  we  take  up 
their  angle-rods,  and  dream  of  more  success, 
though  not  possessed  of  half  their  skill.**— 
B£aBii>Q£*8  World  Unmaskedy  p.  210. 


[Moral  Rectitude  and  Moral  Obliquity,'] 

"  Whew  I  waited  on  the  Vicar  to  pay  my 
last  Easter-offerings,  I  found  a  fierce  young 
fellow  there,  just  arrived  from  College,  who 
called  himself  a  soph.  He  seemed  to  make 
a  puff  at  sin  and  holiness,  but  talked  most 
outrageously  of  moral  rectitude  and  obliquity, 
I  could  not  then  fish  out  who  these  moral 
gentry  were,  but  I  learnt  it  afterwards  in 
a  market,  where  I  sometimes  pick  up  rags  of 
knowledge.  A  string  of  two-legged  cattle, 
with  tails  growing  out  of  their  brains,  and 
hanging  down  to  their  breech,  rode  helter- 
skelter  through   the   beast-market.     The 
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grmiieri  were  >])  in  full  Etirc,  v  jini  maj 
thiok :  Kane  xaid.  thej  wure  Fivnirlimen : 
MHDe  tliDuglit,  the;  were  JcsuiU;  soDieiaid, 
the;  were  Tui^  who  bail  Set]  fmiu  the 
Rtutianjii  anil  tome  afiirnied  tht;  wen 
monkejl,  becalue  of  their  taib ;  bat  tho 
clerk  of  the  market,  comiog  b;,  assiuvd  a.s 
thej  wen  a  (b»Te  of  mitrol  rrctitudet,  who 
had  beea  drinking  freely  at  the  Hoop,  anil 
ruling  nullj:  at  the  Bible,  anil  were  going 
pott-haste  to  lodge  with  Miss  Momi  Oh- 
Hgmly.  So  I  f'liinil  that  Sir.  Moral  Rm-Ii- 
tudc  and  Mrs.  Moral  Obliquilj  were  own 
brother  and  sister,  both  of  them  homed 
cattle  {  and  that  iheir  whole  difference  laj 
iu  the  gender,  one  was  mule  and  the  other 
female." — BlwmiDGE's  Wurld  Unmaiked,  p. 
227. 


[  Wwfrp  <"ui  '*'  Doetrine  ofOic  direct  Wit- 
wiiofthe  SpW.J 
"  I  OELiEVE  that  correepondenccdid  bvil 
befvre  it  »as  published— I  believe  it  hn« 
done  mv£h  more  tinee,  and  will  continue 
In  do  more  and  more!  —  Ai  to  what  Mr. 
W.  taja  of  '  tlie  Melhoditlical  StudeoU, 
tbiuik*  tn  Mr.  Mixire  for  the  publication  of 
those  papers,'  I  dare  aay  it  may  be  true  in 
respeet  to  too  many  nuthodUHeal  thidestt — 
who  bahace  nbnut  the  direct  teitneit  which 
lliey  liftve  nut,  and  arc  gliid  to  find  ao  many 
[lowerful  arguments  agninst. — Mr.  W.y  was 
always  _/htt  o/  looril  — he  had  no  time  for 
a  series  of  logical  couirotvrig  —  hence  I. 
Smith  seeiuB  ij/ini  to  have  the  admmlage. — 
I  wa»  pained  with  ihii  uppiiaranec  of  supe- 
riorit;  in  I.  Smith'*  Answers;  andwassorrj 
to  see  Mr.  W.y  deal  bo  much  in  atrertion, 
on  a  Doctrine  so  mom cntn ui.  —  When  I 
roiid  lh»  ijuolalion  you  makB  of  Mr.  W.'s 
opinion,  I  r^rlt  what  I  felt  when  I  lirst  rcail 
it — contempt  for  the  man  who  would  aeri- 
oiuly  rccnmmcnd  It.  Mr.  W.y  mokes  m  it 
the  worst  defence  he  ever  made  of  a  Doc- 
trine of  God.  From  that  publication  I 
liav*  no  doubt  thnt  the  Doctrine  of  ilie  Di- 
rect Witnes*  of  the  Spirit  will  be  less  nud 
less  crcditcfl,  till   at  no  great  distance  of 


lime  it  will  taage  ia  etnalrMetite  or  htft 
tttd  SalmtioB  —  and  then  the  Spirit  of  Re- 
ligion will  become  extinct  among  them  that 
hold  it.  —  There  are  many  in  this  state  now  ; 
and  many  who  are  wire-drawing  the  doc- 
trine aecordtng  to  L  Smith's  argumentation, 
which  Mr.  W.y  tmfortiinately  (Ud  not  lake 
lime  sufficient  to  oierthrow.  I  still  must 
say,  though  ymu-  intention  uta  to  da  luMng 
Inii  goad,  by  giving  up  that  MS.,  yet,  malt 
ari,  in  a  lucklefa  hour,  it  was  published.'  I 
was  iftonishci)  when  I  fbimj  that  Mr.  M. 
had  published  it — but  he  wanted  maUer — 
nnc  matter  —  and  that  was  nne  —  nod  that 
would  fio — and  the  two  names  (one  of  which 
is  purely  imaginary  )  We4ley  and  Archbishop 
Seeker,  would  sell  the  work.  And  thus, 
alati !  to  the  great  consolation  of  the  haif' 
hearted  Jttel/ioditt,  the  work  ia  published. 
I'roh  dolor  P—* Adah  Ci^bkb. 


IProjectt/or  Bridge  or  Tumielfrom  Dover 
to  Caiait.} 
"  Whbm  we  came  to  Dover,  we  flmused 
otiraelves  with  discussing  the  various  modes 
of  crossing  from  England  to  France.  That 
by  means  of  a  balloon  gave  rise  to  some 
pleaaontries.  We  afterwards  discussed  the 
idea  of  having  a  wooden  floating  bridge,  ten 
feet  wide  and  ten  feet  high  ;  the  pnwnge 
being  twenty -five  miles  broad,  Montgolfier 
calculated  that  it  would  require  14,000,000 
feet  of  oak,  which  at  2*.  M./iw  cubical  foot 
(the  price  of  oak  in  France  at  that  time) 
would  amount  to  £  1,730,000.  Monlgolfier 
therefore  contended,  that  for  £3,000,000 
sterling  at  Uie  utmost,  a  wooden  floating 
bridge  might  lie  constructed  from  Dovtr  to 
Calais,  on  u  larger  acale  than  the  one  origi- 
Uttlly  prnposed,  which  would  del^  any  tem- 
pest that  could  arise.  The  inierrnption  to 
iinvlgnlion,  however,  was  an  inaurmount' 
able  obstacle  to  such  nn  attempt.  It  was 
Bmuaing,  after  this  discussion,  to  hear  in  a 


'  Sfo  Wfaitahend's  Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  a,  p. 
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farce  acted  in  one  of  the  theatres  at  Paris, 
the  following  lines  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
projector, 

•  Pour  dompter  les  Anglais, 


n  faut  bAtir  un  pont  sur  le  Pas  de  Calais/ 

We  likewise  discussed  the  idea  of  having  a 
subterraneous  passage  under  the  Channel ; 
but  the  procuring  of  air  was  a  difficulty 
that  could  not  easily  be  got  the  better  of. 
The  only  means  we  could  contrive  for  getting 
that  obstacle  surmounted,  was,  to  compress 
air  in  barrels^  and  transmit  it  in  that  state, 
to  be  let  out  in  the  centre  of  the  excavation. 
It  was  the  discussion  we  had  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  has  ever  since  made  me  extremely 
partial  to  the  idea  of  trying  excavations, 
and  more  especially  the  Tunnel  under  the 
Thames.*'  —  Sib  John  Sinci4Aib*8  Cotrc' 
spondence,  vol.  2,  p.  87. 


{Buonaparte*  8  Expedient  for  diverting  atten^ 
tionfrom  the  Murder  of  the  Duke  UEng^ 
hien,"] 

"Whek  Bonaparte  put  the  Duke  d'En- 
ghien  to  death,  all  Paris  felt  so  much  horror 
at  the  event,  that  the  throne  of  the  tyrant 
trembled  under  him.  A  counter-revolution 
was  expected,  and  would  most  prbbably 
have  taken  place,  had  not  Bonaparte  ordered 
a  new  ballet  to  be  brought  out,  with  the 
utmost  splendour,  at  the  Opera.  The  sub- 
ject he  pitched  upim  was,  *  Ossian^  or  the 
Bards.*  It  is  still  recollected  in  Paris,  as 
perhaps  the  grandest  spectacle  that  had  ever 
been  exhibited  there.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghicn 
was  totally  forgotten,  and  nothing  but  the  new 
ballet  was  talked  of.^* — Sib  John  Sinclaib^s 
Correspondence^  vol.  2,  p.  145. 


{Industrious  Weeding  by  Flemish  Farmers.^ 

"  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive,  how 
much  attention  is  paid  by  the  Flemish 
farmers  to  the  weeding  of  their  land.    In 


their  best-cultivated  districts  their  exertions 
are  incessant,  and  frequently  from  twenty 
to  thirty  women  may  be  seen  in  one  field 
kneeling,  for  the  purpose  of  greater  facility 
in  seeing  and  extracting  the  weeds.  The 
weeds  collected  in  spring,  particularly  when 
boiled,  are  much  relished  by  milch  cows ; 
and  in  various  parts  of  Flanders,  the  farmers 
get  their  lands  weeded  by  the  children  of 
the  neighbouring  cottagers,  solely  for  the 
privilege  of  procuring  these  weeds  for  their 
cattle,  and  thus  converting  a  nuisance  into 
a  benefit.  Where  such  enormous  sums  are 
bestowed  on  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
in  country  parishes,  they  might  surely  be 
employed  in  so  beneficial  an  operatiou  as 
that  of  weeding  land.**  —  Sib  Joum  Suf- 
CLAiB*B  Correspondence^  vol.  2,  p.  164, 


^^^M/^^\/K^/S/\/^^/WS^\/N^ii%/S« 


{AgricavLSchivalric  Repugnance  to  Letters,'] 

BoTABDO,  or  BsBMi,  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Agrican  the  real  feelings  of  many 
a  great  personage  in  the  middle  ages : 

**  lo  non  so  che  si  sia  n^  cicl  n^  Dio ; 

N^  mai  scndo  fanciul  volsi  imparare. 
Ruppi  la  testa  ad  un  maestro  mio 

Che  pur*  intorno  mi  stava  a  cianciare : 
N^  mai  piii  vidi  poi  libro  o  scrittura ; 
Ogni  maestro  avea  di  me  paura. 

'^  Laonde  spesi  la  mia  fanciullezza 

Incacce,  in  questogiocod*arme  e  quello ; 

N^  pare  a  me  che  sia  gran  gentilezza 
Stare  in  su  i  libri  a  stillarsi  il  cervello : 

Ma  la  forza  del  corpo,  e  la  destrezza, 
Conviene  a  cavalier  nobile  e  bello : 

Ad  un  dottor  la  dottrina  sta  bene  ; 

Basta  a  gli  altri  saper  quanto  conviene.** 
Orlando  InnamoratOy  canto  18,  stan. 
47-48,— tom.  2,  p.  112. 


{Ftymologi/  of  Canada."] 

Canada. — "Some,**  says  Db.  Douglass, 
"  say  it  was  named  from  Mens.  Cane,  who 
early  sailed  into  the  Mississippi :  if  so,  O 
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1  should  so  obscure  a  man  (his 
It  mentioned  in  hietor]')  give 

_      - »  France!"  —  Summary  of  the 

I'    Briiith  SetOemaiU  ■■  North  America. 

IPreaeking  o/  Immorlalitg  to  the  /wfiVnui.] 

Thouas  Stobt  and  his  companion  ■ 
to  a  town  of  the  Chickahuiuine  Indians,  and 
spake  to  them  concerning  the  Inunortalitj 
or  the  Soul,  and  told  thctu  "  that  God  hath 
placed  a  Witness  in  the  heart  of  evetj  man, 
which  approves  that  which  is  good,  and  re- 
proves that  which  is  evil. 

"  ITie  Sagamor  then  pointed  to  hie  head, 
and  said,  that  was  tjeacheroue ;  but  pointing 
to  hii  breast,  said  it  was  true  and  sweet 
there.  And  then  he  sent  forth  his  breath, 
as  if  he  had  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death ; 
and  signing  up  towards  Ueavcn  with  his 
hood,  raised  a  bold,  chearful,  and  loud  Hey, 
as  if  the  Soul  ascended  thiljicr  in  a  trium- 
phant manner ;  and  then  pointing  to  his 
bodjTi  from  tlience  put  his  hand  towards  the 
earth,  to  demanstrate  his  opinion  that  the 
Bod;  remains  there  when  the  soul  is  de- 
parted and  ascended."  —  Journal  of  the 
Lift  o/TuoMAs  Stobt,  p.  162. 

[fllBB  of  Maritime  Citiei.] 
Srstsna  of  cities  that  are  left  desolate, 
"  by  reason  of  wars,  fires,  plagues,  inunda- 
tions, wild  beasts,  decay  of  trades,  barred 
havens,  and  the  aeu's  violence,"  Bubtom 
says,  " — aH  Antwerp  may  witness  of  late, 
Syracuse  of  old,  Brunduaiuni  in  Italy, 
Kye  and  Dover  with  us,  and  many  that  at 
this  day  suspect  the  sea's  fury  and  rnge,  and 
labour  agtunst  it,  as  the  Venetians  to  rlieir 
inestimable  chaise."  —  Xnoftwny  of  Melan- 
ehoiy,  p.  47. 

l^ChtraclerqfaniruiihraitdaariHe  Stale.'] 
T  t«U  you.  Sir, 
i  Virtue,  if  not  in  action,  is  a  vice ; 
i|  And  when  we  move  not  forward,  we  go 
bnckwnrd : 


Nor  is  this  peace,  the  nurse  of  drones  an 

cowards, 
Our  health,  but  a  di$ea«e. — 

—  Consider 
Where  your  command  lies:  'tis  not,  Bir, 

Spain,  Germany,  Portugal,  but  in  Sicily. 
An  island,  Sir.     Here  are  no  mines  of  gold 
Or  silver  to  enrich  you:  no  worm  spins 
Silk  in  her  womb,  to  make  distinction 
Between  you  and  a  peasant  in  your  habit*: 
No  lisb  lives  near  our  shores,  whas«  blood 

»..  Uj, 
Scarlet  or  purple  :  all  that  we  possess, 
With  beasts  we  have  in  coomion.  Naluredid 
Design  us  to  be  warriors,  and  to  break 

lirough 
Our  ring,  the  sea,  by  which  we  are  enri' 

And  weby  force  must  fetch  in  what  is  wanting 
Or  precious  to  us.     Add  to  this,  we  are 
A  populous  nation,  and  increase  so  fast. 
That  if  we  by  our  providence  are  not  sent 
Abroad  in  colonies,  or  fall  by  the  sword, 
Not  Sicily,  though  now  it  were  more  fruitful 
Than  when  'twas  styled  the  granary  of  great 

Can  yield  our  numerous  fry  bread :  we  must 


Or  eat  up  one  another. 

—  Let  not  our  nerves 

Shrink  up  with  sloth:  nor,  for  want  of  em- 
ployment. 
Make  younger  brothers  thieves ;  it  is  their 

swords.  Sir, 
Must  sow  and  reap  their  harvest.     If  ex- 
May  move  you  more  than  arguments,  look 

to  England, 
The  empress  of  the  European  isles; — 
When  did  she  flourish  so,  as  when  she  was 
The  mistress  of  the  oceim,  her  navies 
Putting  a  girdle  round  about  the  world  P 
When  the  Iberian  quaked,  her  worthleH 

named  j 
Andthe  fair  fiower-de-hicc  grew  pale,  set  by 
The  red  rose  and  the  white  ?  Let  not  cur 
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Ridiculous  to  the  late  poor  snakes  our  neigh- 
bours, 
Wann*d  in  our  bosoms,  and  to  whom  again 
We  may  be  terrible  ;  while  we  spend  our 

hours 
Without  yarietj,  confined  to  drink, 
Dice,  cards,  or  whores.   Rouse  us.  Sir,  from 

the  sleep 
Of  idleness,  and  redeem  our  mortgaged  ho- 
nours." 

Massin GBB,  Maid  of  Honour^  pp. 
14,  17. 


^WWM^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^ 


[  What  Waters  are  purest,"] 

'^  Rain  water  is  purest,  so  that  it  fall  not 
down  in  great  drops,  and  be  used  forthwith; 
for  it  quickly  putrifies.  Next  to  it,  foun- 
tain water  that  riseth  in  the  east,  and  run- 
neth eastward,  from  a  quick  running  stream, 
from  flinty,  chalky,  gravelly  grounds." — 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  233. 


^^^^^^^%^^^^^^^MW\A^^^ 


[^Water  through  Leaden  Pipes."} 

**  AxTHouoH  Galen  hath  taken  exception 
at  such  waters  which  run  through  leaden 
pipes,  ob  cerussam  qua  in  iis  generatur,  for 
that  unctuous  ceruse,  which  causeth  dysen- 
teries and  fluxes ;  yet,  as  Alsarius  Crucius 
of  Genoa  well  answers,  it  b  opposite  to  com- 
mon experience.  If  that  were  true,  most  of 
our  Italian  cities,  Montpelier  in  France, 
with  infinite  others,  would  find  this  incon- 
venience ;  but  there  is  no  such  matter." — 
BqBTON*8  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  233. 


[Sheltered  Sites  of  English  Country 
Houses,] 

"  OuB  gentry  in  England  live  most  part 
in  the  country  (except  it  be  some  few 
castles),  building  still  in  bottoms,  saith  Jo- 
vius,  or  near  woods,  corona  arhorumloiren' 
tium ;  you  shall  know  a  village  by  a  tufl  of 
trees  at  or  about  it,  to  avoid  those  strong 
winds  wherewith  the  island  is  infested,  and 
cold  winter  blasts." — Burton's  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  260. 


[Rustic  QenealugyJ] 

''  —  Ab  utroque  parente  fiii  ruricola;  et 
avus  mens  fuit  bubulcus,  proavus  meus 
agazo,  abavus  meus  villicus ;  et  attavus  fiiit 
mulio,  et  tritavus  fuit  gorgicus,  quartavus 
meus  fuit  calator,  quintavus  agricola  :  ger- 
mani  vero  subulci ;  et  filii  mei  sunt  agella- 
rii ;  et  alumni  glebones ;  et  nepotes  mei 
sunt  sulcones ;  et  pronepotes  mei  sunt  agri- 
cultores;  etfratruelessuntpastinatores;  so- 
brini  sunt  stinarii ;  et  consobrini  sunt  abigei : 
avunculi  autem  sunt  armentarii ;  et  soceri 
sunt  agrestes  ;  patrueles  vero  tyri  sunt ;  et 
cognati  sunt  eroici ;  et  agnati  sunt  man- 
drici ;  et  uxor  mea  filia  fuit  opilionis ;  et 
ego  verus  et  indubitatus  rusticus  ab  omni- 
bus progenitoribus  meis,  in  rure  procrea- 
tus." — Fbux  Hbmmbblbin,  De  NobiUtate 
et  Rusticiiate,  fol.  6. 


^^^^^i'^^^^^^^^^^N^^S/S^^ 


[Youthful  Jesuit  Zeal,} 

**  —  Abdet — 
— ^vividus  inclyta) 
Ardor  juventse.     Quo  sibi  robore 
Ad  signa  Loiolse  negatum 

Rumpit  iter,  cuneosque  densat. 
Frustrk  invidendis  explicat  atriis 
Longam  suorum  progeniem  pater. 
Hsec  prima  laus  est,  ampla  torvo 
Atria  pra^teriisse  vultu. 
Abscissa  crines,  et  viduos  parens 
Amplexa  postes  diripuit  sinus, 
Csslumque  complevit  querelis, 
Nee  tenuit  moritura  natum." 

Waluus,  p.  320. 


•VWW\^/\»%«/WS/S/«i«/WV 


[English  Music  at  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth 

Century.} 

Rossetbb,  the  lutenist,  in  the  Preface  to 
his  Book  of  Airs,  1601,  expresses  his  dislike 
of  those  "  who  to  appear  the  more  deep  and 
singular  in  their  judgement,  will  admit  of 
no  music  but  that  which  is  long,  intricate, 
bated  with  fugue,  chained  with  syncopation, 
and  where  the  nature  of  the  word  is  pre- 
cisely expressed  in  the  note ;  like  the  old 


exploded  action  in  comeilies ;  nlien,  if  they 
did  pronounce  tnrmini,  thej  would  point  to 
the  hinder  part  of  [heir  heads ;  if  rideo,  put 
ihelr  finger  in  thtir  eje." — Sib  Johd  1Ia«- 
mnt,  SUbtry  ofMiak,  vol.  4,  p.  29. 


IBffcd  of  CUmnle  upon  Timber  Tri^a.'] 
"  Thougb  in  the  weelom  pnrtB  it  hitve 
been  observed,  that  generally  the  buld«,  or 
heart  u  they  call  it,  of  trcei,  is  harder  than 
the  DUtward  parts,  yet  (Fouraier)  an  author 
yerf  well  Tcricd  in  »uch  matters,  gi»es  it  us 
fbr  ft  lery  important  advertisement  touch- 
ing that  matter,  that  they  have  observed  at 
Maneillo,  and  all  along  the  Levantine 
shores,  that  that  part  of  the  wood  that  Is 
next  the  bark,  Is  stronger  than  that  whiuh 
makes  (Le  heart  of  the  tree." — Botix,  vol. 
1,  p.  226. 


[Uncerlaiitiy  of  Medical  Erjierimentt.'] 
"  And  indeed  !:i  physic  it  ia  much  more 
diffiault  than  most  men  can  imagine,  to  make 
ftn  accurate  experiment ;  for  oftenljaies  the 
same  disease  proceeding  in  several  persona 
from  quite  differing  causes,  will  be  increased 
in  one  by  tbe  same  remedy  by  which  it  hru 
been  cured  in  another.  And  not  only  the 
constitutions  of  patients  mayasmueh  alter 
the  etTei^ts  of  remedies,  as  the  eauses  of  dis- 
eases ;  but  even  In  the  same  patient,  and 
the  same  disease,  the  single  circumstance 
of  lime  may  have  almost  as  great  an  opera- 
lion  upon  the  success  of  a  medicine,  as  either 
of  the  two  former  particulars." — Botle,  vol. 
1,  p.  233. 

"  Bbsidbs  the  general  uneertaiuty  to 
which  most  remedies  are  subject,  there  are 
some  few  that  seem  obnoxious  to  contin- 
gencies of  B  peculiar  nature ;  such  is  the 
Sympathetic  Powder,  ol'  which  not  only 
divers  physicians  and  other  sober  (wraoiis 
have  AMured  me  they  had  successfully  made 
trial,  but  wc  ourselves  have  thought  that 
losses  of  the  ojfcrntion  of 


it ;  and  yet,  not  only  many,  tliot  have  tried 
it,  havo  not  found  It  answer  expectotior 
but  wc  ourselves  trying  » 
preparing  on  ourselves,  have  found  it  in- 
effectual, and  unable  to  stop  so  much  as 
a  bleeding  at  tbc  noac ;  tliough  upon  appli- 
cation of  it  a  little  before,  we  had  seen  such 
a  bleeding,  I  bough  violent,  suddenly  stopped 
in  a  person,  vrho  was  so  far  from  contributing 
by  his  imagination  to  the  effect  of  the  pow- 
der, that  be  derided  those  whom  he  hw 
apply  it  to  some  of  the  drops  of  his  blood. 
Wherefore  that  the  Sympathetic  Powder, 
aod  the  Weapon  Solve,  are  never  of  any 
efficacy  at  all,  I  dare  not  affirm :  but  that 
tbey  constantly  perform  what  is  promised 
of  them,  I  must  leave  others  to  believe." 
Rati.s(  Of  UtavccertUng  EipermetiU),'nii. 
I,  p.  222. 


^^Petrifaction  versvg  Mineral  Vrgetalion,^ 
"  Febuafs  it  might  seem  rash  to  deny  a 
petrifaction  of  animals  and  vegetables,  so 
many  instances  being  alleged  on  all  hands 
by  judicious  persons  attesting  it ;  though  I 
cannot  saji  that  my  own  observations  have 
ever  yet  presented  me  with  an  ocular  evi- 
dence of  the  thing  ;  I  only  find,  that  ibe 
thing  supposed  to  be  petrified,  becomes  first 
crusted  over  wi(b  a  xlony  concretion,  and 
ni^rwards,  as  that  rots  away  inwardly,  the 
lapidescentjuice  insinuates  itself  by  degrees 
into  its  room,  and  mokes  at  last  a  firm  stone, 
resembling  Ibe  thing  iu  shape ;  which  may 
lead  some  to  believe  it  really  petrified.  But 
though  a  real  petrifaction  were  allowed  In 
some  cases,  it  would  not  be  rational  to  plead 
this  in  all  the  figured  stones  we  see,  on 
account  of  the  many  grounds  we  have  Ibr 
the  contrary.  ])ut  I  take  tbcse  to  be  the 
chief  reasons  which  make  some  so  ready  to 
embrace  so  generally  tliis  conceit  of  petri- 
faction ;  because  they  ere  prepossessed  with 
an  opinion  ogainst  the  vegetation  of  nil 
stones,  and  for  that  they  tliink  it  impossible 
for  nature  to  express  the  shapes  of  plants 
and  animals  where  the  vegetative  life  is 
wanting,  iIiIb  being  a  fncully  peculiarly  be- 


I 
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longing  to  that  soul ;  whereas  they  seem  to 
err  in  both ;  for,  as  what  has  been  said  con- 
cerning our  stone-plants  may  suffice  to  prove 
their  y^etation,  so  it  will  be  as  easy  to  show 
that  nature  can  and  does  work  the  shapes 
of  plants  and  animals  without  the  help  of  a 
vegetative  soul,  at  least  as  it  is  shut  up  in 
common  seeds  and  organs.  To  be  satisfied 
of  this,  let  them  view  the  figurations  in 
snow ;  let  them  view  those  delicate  land- 
scapes which  are  very  frequently  found 
depicted  on  stones,  carrying  the  resemblance 
of  whole  groves  of  trees,  mountains,  and 
valleys,  &c. :  let  them  descend  into  coal- 
mines, where  generally  with  us  the  clifts 
near  the  coal  are  all  wrought  with  curious 
representations  of  several  sorts  of  herbs, 
some  exactly  resembling  fern-branches,  and 
therefore  by  our  miners  called  the  fern- 
branch  clefl ;  some  resembling  the  leaves  of 
sorrel,  and  several  strange  herbs,  which  per- 
haps the  known  vegetable  kingdom  cannot 
parallel ;  and  though  it  could,  here  can  be 
no  colour  for  a  petrifaction,  it  being  only  a 
superficial  delineation.  The  like  may  be 
said  of  animals,  which  are  often  found  de- 
picted on  stones;  as  all  mineral  histories 
will  sufficiently  inform  them.  Now  since 
here  is  no  place  for  petrifaction,  or  a  vege- 
tative soul,  we  can  only  say,  that  here  is 
that  seminal  root,  though  hindered  by  the 
unaptness  of  the  place  to  proceed  to  give 
these  things  a  principle  of  life  in  themselves, 
which  in  the  first  generation  of  things  made 
all  plants,  and  I  may  say  animals,  rise  up  in- 
their  distinct  species,  God  commanding  the 
earth  and  waters  to  produce  both,  as  some 
plants  and  animals  rise  up  still  in  certain 
places  without  any  common  seed. 

"  It  seems  to  be  a  thing  of  a  very  difficult 
search,  to  find  what  this  seminal  .root  is, 
which  is  the  efficient  cause  of  these  figures. 
Miuiy  of  the  ancients  thought  it  to  be  some 
outward  mover  which  wrought  the  figures 
in  things  for  some  end ;  the  Peripatetics 
rather  judged  it  to  be  some  virtue  implanted 
in  the  seed,  and  in  substances  having  an 
analogous  nature  with  the  seed,  &c.  &c." — 
Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  2,  p.  351. 


IMusic  in  Speech,^ 

"  Sitting  in  some  company,  and  having 
been  but  a  little  before  musical,  I  chanced 
to  take  notice  that  in  ordinary  discourse 
words  were  spoken  in  perfect  notes;  and 
that  some  of  the  company  used  eighths, 
some  fifths,  some  thirds;  and  that  those 
were  most  pleasing,  whose  words,  as  to  their 
tone,  consisted  most  of  concords ;  and  where 
of  discords,  of  such  as  constituted  harmony ; 
and  the  same  person  was  the  most  affable, 
pleasant,  and  the  best-natured  in  the  com- 
pany. And  this  suggests  a  reason  why  many 
discourses  which  one  hears  with  much  plea- 
sure, when  they  come  to  be  read  scarcely 
seem  the  same  things. 

"  From  this  difference  of  music  in  speech, 
we  may  also  conjecture  that  of  tempers. 
We  know  the  Doric  mood  sounds  gravity 
and  sobriety ;  the  Lydian,  freedom ;  the 
iEoIic,  sweet  stillness  and  composure ;  the 
Phrygian,  jollity  and  youthful  levity ;  the 
Ionic  sooths  the  storms  and  disturbances 
arising  from  passion.  And  why  may  we  not 
reasonably  suppose  that  those  whose  speech 
naturally  runs  into  the  notes  peculiar  to 
any  of  these  moods,  are  likewise  in  dispo- 
sition ? 

*^  So  also  from  the  cliff:  as  he  that  speaks 
in  gamut,  to  be  manly ;  C  Fa  Ut  may  show 
one  to  be  of  an  ordinary  capacity,  though 
good  disposition;  G  Sol  Re  Ut,  to  be 
peevish  and  effeminate,  and  of  a  weak  and 
timorous  spirit ;  sharps,  an  effeminate  sad- 
ness ;  fiats,  a  manly  or  melancholic  sadness. 
He  who  has  a  voice  in  some  measure  agree- 
ing with  all  cliffs,  seems  to  be  of  good  parts 
and  fit  forvariety  of  employments,  yet  some- 
what of  an  inconstant  nature.  Likewise 
from  the  times  :  so  semibriefs  may  bespeak 
a  temper  dull  and  phlegmatic;  minims, 
grave  and  serious ;  crochets,  a  prompt  wit ; 
quavers,  vehemency  of  passion,  and  used 
by  scolds.  Semibrief-rest  may  denote  one 
either  stupid,  or  fuller  of  thoughts  than  he 
can  utter ;  minim-rest,  one  that  deliberates ; 
crochet-rest,  one  in  a  passion.  So  that 
from  the  natural  use  of  mood,  note,  and 
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HaiUlt  of  Cmet.'] 

"  Ik  all  Ur^  mod  veil  ngolated  dtiei, 
there  oagiit  to  be  fdaj-gnmodi  or  [4aees 
fur  public  exercise,  where  Isbonrerv,  md 
people  who  work  «t  pvticiihr  trades,  m^ht 
UestcertuD  hours  for  reereation,WMl 
:  thenuelTca  with  walking  or  otho' 
healtUid  eierciiei,  in  order  to  prevent  tboM 
■  which  maj  arise  from  the  nsiul 
posture  required  in  their  buiineM,  if  con- 
daued  without  reniiNioti,  or  anj  relmxatioD 
or  change. 

"  The  general  dec*;  of  those  Joanij  and 
ijnrited  exerciset  which  formerlj  were 
practised  in  the  metropolis  and  it*  Tichiity, 
hss  not  arisen  from  anj  want  of  inclination 
'd  the  people,  but  from  the  want  of  places 
for  that  purpose.  Such  si  in  timet  patt  had 
been  allotted  to  them,  are  now  covered  with 
buildings  or  ihut  up  bj  encloturei ;  to  that, 
c  not  for  skittles,  and  the  like  pas- 
times, thej  would  hftve  no  amusements 
connected  with  the  exercise  of  the  bod; ; 
and  such  amusements  are  onlj  to  be  met 
with  in  places  belonging  to  common  drink- 
ing-houscs ;  for  which  reason  their  pla;  is 
seldom  productive  of  much  benefit,  but  more 
frequently  bccomca  the  prelude  to  drunken- 

19  and  dcbauchcrj.  Honest  Stow,  in  his 
Survi-;  uf  London,  lamcnU  the  retrcnch- 
moiits  uf  till)  grounds  ujipropriatcd  for  mar- 
tial [lastiineit,  which  had  begun  to  take  place 
'  1  his  da;."  —  Sib  John  Sihclats's 
Codt  Iff  Ileidlh  and  Longtvity,  p.  292. 


[Fotetr  nf  jVwic  to  impirt  Devotion.'] 

"  TiiAT  there  is  a  tendeno;  in  music," 

»a;s  Sia  .Toiin  Hawkins,  "toexrilo  grnvu 

v<<n  devout  as  wdi  us  livi'l;  Hnd  itiirlh- 

f\il  afTuction*,  no  onu  ciiii  doubt  who  iti  not 

1  abiiolutu  stranger  to  its  cflicac;  :  and 

ihinigh  it  ma;  iierlin[>9  be  said  that  the 


GodmArt 
devotion  which  follows  the  involonlsw;  opt- 
ratioo  of  sotukd  on  the  hnmaii  mind ;  this  it 
more  than  can  be  proved,  and  the  scripture 
■ecBM  to  indicate  the  contracj."  —  Hitlorg 
o/Mmtie,  ToL  4,  p.  42. 


{JtUBigSiU  crrsw  Ohtart  Pldiot^.l 
WaiTiao  to  Uerscnnns  eonceming  bil 
oontrovcrsj  with  Flndd,  Gasaendi  sa;s, "  He 
will  have  one  great  advantage  over  jon ; 
Darnel;,  that  whereas  ;our  philocoph;  it  of 
a  plain,  open,  intelligible  kind ;  his,  oo  the 
contrar;,  is  so  ver;  obscure  and  m;sterious, 
that  be  can  at  an;  time  conceal  himself,  and 
b;  diffusing  a  darknesa  round  him,  hinder 
;on  from  discerning  him  so  far  as  to  la; 
bold  of  him,  much  less  to  drag  him  Ibrth  to 
conviction." — Sib  Jobh  Hawkum,  Uittorg 
o/Matk,  voL  4,  p.  167. 


[^Organ  3furic.] 
SikJoHN  Hawkins  sa;s,Fre«cobaldi  ma; 
be  deemed  "  the  father  of  that  orgaD-$t;le 
which  bag  prevailed  not  less  in  England 
than  in  other  countries  for  more  than  a 
hundred  ;eart  post ;  and  which  consists  in 
a  prompt  and  read;  disctiwion  of  some  pre- 
meditated subject,  in  aquicker  succession  of 
notes  than  is  required  in  the  accompaniment 
of  choral  harmon;.  Exercises  of  this  kind 
on  the  organ  are  usuallj  called  Toccobu, 
from  the  Italian  luccare,  to  touch  ;  and  for 
want  of  a  better  word  to  express  them,  the; 
are  here  in  England  called  Voluntariee." — 
llitlory  Iff  Mtuic,  vol.  4,  p.  V75, 


(_ 


\_Mrtrieal  Hair-dretimg^ 
"  GavDKHT  coniplurcs  mcmbromm  fric- 
tiono  cl  peotlnalionccnpillorum;  veriimhtec 
ipsa  inulib  niagis  juvont  si  belnearii  et  ton- 
tores  adco  in  arte  gut  fuerint  periti,  ut 
quosvisotiani  numcroa  suis  possint  explicarc 
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digitis.  Non  semel  recorder  me  in  ejus- 
modi  incidisse  manus,  qui  quorumvis  etiam 
canticorum  motus  suis  imitarentur  pectin i- 
bus,  ita  at  nonnunquam  iambos  yel  tro- 
cheofl,  alias  dactjlos  vel  anapsestos,  non- 
nunqoam  amphibraches  aut  paeonas  qukm 
Bcitiasim^  ezprimerent,  unde  baud  modica 
oriebatur  delectatio." — Isaac  Vossitts^  De 
Poemaium  Cantu  et  Viribus  Rhythmic  — 
quoted  by  Sib  John  Hawkins,  History  of 
Mtuic^  Tol.  4,  p.  275. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^k^A^k^l^t^A^^^k* 


n 


[Use  of  Self-Knowledge,'] 

••  Study  in  particular  your  own  beart,' 
says  Mb.  Fbeeman  of  New  England,  in  one 
of  his  Ordination  Cbai'ges  :  ^*-  for  as  the 
essential  principles  of  human  nature  are 
probably  the  same  in  all,  by  knowing  your- 
self well,  you  will  become  intimately  ac- 
qufun ted  with  other  men.  When  you  observe 
your  own  defects  in  knowledge  and  virtue, 
you  will  learn  at  the  same  time  humility 
and  candour.  But  you  will  in  particular, 
from  the  consciousness  that  you  are  not 
yourself  inclined  to  every  thing  which  is 
evil,  acquire  a  sobriety  and  moderation  in 
your  thoughts  and  representations  of  man- 
kind, which  will  for  ever  prevent  you  from 
introducing  those  exaggerated  descriptions 
of  the  vicious,  which  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered only  as  theological  romances,  as  they 
are  derived  not  from  real  life,  but  from  an 
excited  imagination,  ever  fond  of  leaping 
over  the  bounds  of  truth  and  nature,  and  of 
penetrating  into  the  land  of  gorgons  and 
demons." — Fr££mam*s  Sermons^  p.  262. 


[Idleness  generating  Melancholy. 1 

"  Amongst  us  the  badge  of  gentry  is 
idleness  ;  to  be  of  no  calling,  not  to  labour, 
for  that's  derogatory  to  their  birth  ;  to  be  a 
mere  spectator,  a  drone,  fruges  consumere 
natus  ;  to  have  no  necessary  employment  to 
busy  himself  about  in  Church  and  Common- 
wesdth  (some  few  governors  exempted), 
but  to  rise  to  eat,  &c. ;  to  spend  his  days  in 


hawking,  hunting,  &c.  and  such  like  disports 
and  recreations  (which  our  casuists  tax)  ; 
are  the  sole  exercise  almost,  and  ordinary 
actions  of  our  Nobility,  and  in  which  they 
are  too  immoderate.  And  thence  it  comes 
to  pass,  that  in  city  and  country  so  many 
grievances  of  body  and  mind,  and  this  ferali 
disease  of  melancholy  so  frequently  rageth, 
and  now  domineers  almost  all  over  Europe 
amongst  our  great  ones." — Bubton*8  Ana' 
tomy  of  Melancholy y  p.  263. 

[Temptations  of  Clergymen.'] 

"  Though  your  profession  exempts  you 
from  many  temptations,**  says  an  American 
Unitarian,  in  an  Ordination  Charge,  **  yet 
there  are  some  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  ex- 
posed. Know  your  danger,  and  carefully 
guard  your  heart.  The  vices  and  follies  to 
which  clergymen  are  most  prone,  are  in- 
dolence, vanity,  haughtiness,  the  love  of 
popularity  and  the  love  of  dominion,  envy, 
flattery  of  the  rich  and  great,  dishonest 
compliances  with  the  prejudices  of  men,  and 
a  bitter  and  uncharitable  zeal.  It  will  de- 
mand the  most  heroic  exertions,  and  the 
most  ardent  prayers,  to  keep  yourself  en- 
tirely free  from  tbe  contagion  of  these  sins.** 
— Fb££man*8  Sermons^  p.  250. 


[Ruinotts  Luxury  in  Dress,] 

**  Th£Be  are  some  of  you. 
Whom  I  forbear  to  name,who6e  coining  heads 
Are  the  mints  of  all  new  fashions,  that  have 

done 
More  hurt  to  the  kingdom  by  superfluous 

bravery, 
Which  the  foolish  gentry  imitate,  than  a  war 
Or  a  long  famine.     All  the  treasure,  by 
This  foul  excess,  is  got  into  the  merchant. 
Embroiderer,    silkman,   jeweller,    tailor*B 

hand ; 
And  the  third  part  of  the  land  too ,  the  nobility 
Engrossing  titles  only.** 

Massingeb,  7^  Picture f  p.  148. 


lUiuxrtaiKtiet  in  War/are.'] 
"  Iti  Deasun'  ultra  cnsa  1'  uom  piil  em, 

l^glia  piilgruauhj.  e  fa  ma^gior  mtuToni, 
Cvrto.  che  as  le  cow  de  la  guerra : 

Quiri  purJon  la  icrluia  le  ragioni ; 
B  qncGto  pcrclic  Dio  geita  per  term 

I  discoNi  e  r  umuie  (^inioni  ; 
E  vuul  uhe  Bu]  lis  lui  ricono«ciuno 
Tutto  i]ugI  olie  da  iioi  far  ui  pcuiiatno." 
Bbbni,  Orlando  Inaanioralo,  canto  IS, 


111.3.— 


1.  a,  p.  20. 


[Fallibilili/  nf  Mttjoan  JvdgfmejitA.'] 

"  If  queata  mortal  vita  fftslidiosi, 
Fra  r  altru  cos^  chc  ci  acuaile  fure, 

Una  non  soluiiente  tkticoaa, 
E  di  (lilficulU  plena  nti  pare, 

Uabene  »peaM>  ancor  pericolosa, 

E  piena  il'  odio ;  e  questa  i  '1  gjudicare  ; 

Che  se  fatto  nou  ^  discretaiuente, 

I>el  8UO  giudicio  1'  uoni  spesgo  si  ^jeute. 

Vuol'  usaerla  sentenzia  ben  niaturn, 
E  da  lungo  diauurao  etsaiiiinata ; 

N&  la  bisogna  far  pur  tonjctlura, 

Che  quasi  aeinpre  inganna  la  brigata : 

E  peril  in  molci  luogbi  la  scrittura 
Cod  gran  solcnnitii  ce  I'  ha  vietata. 

E  certo  io  son  di  tjuel  parere  anch'  io, 

Che  '1  far  giudiuio  appartien  solo  a  Dio." 
lissNT,  Orlando  Innamoralo,  canto  3, 


{Htippaieas  of  the  Piior  in  escaping  the 
Physiviun.^ 

"  Happy  are  poor  men  .' 
If  siuk  with  the  excess  of  heat  or  cold, 
Caused  by  iieceagitoua  labour,  not  loose  sur- 
feit*,— 
Timy,  when  apare  diet,  or  kind  nature,  fail 
To  perfect  their  recovi'ry,  soon  arrivu  nt 
llleir  real  in  death  :   but,  on  the  contrary. 
The  great  and  nobie  are  eiposed  as  preya 
To  the  rapine  of  phystciaiu  ;  and  they, 


In  lingering  out  whiil  is  renicdilcw. 
Aim  at  their  profit,  not  the  patient's  health.** 
MAseniaBB,  Emperor  of  the  EoMt, — 
vol.  3,  p.  316. 


[Saul  ami  Bixlg.'] 
"  The  body  it  dmnieititim  onunc,  her 
house,  abode,  and  slay ;  and  as  a  torch 
givea  a  better  light,  a  sweeter  smell,  ac- 
cording to  the  matter  It  is  mode  uf,  eo  doth 
our  soul  perform  all  her  actioua  betl«r  or 
worse,  n  her  organs  are  disposed  :  or  as 
wine  savours  of  the  cask  wherein  jt  is  kept, 
the  soul  receives  a  tincture  Irom  the  body 
through  which  it  works." — Bitbtom'b  Ana- 
tinny  of  Mclanehofy,  p.  173. 


[A  Snicidai  Maaiae  Araugh  Religioui  Mf 

taneholg.'] 
"  Plbabb  it  your  most  noble  Grace  to  be 
advertised,  tliat  ujion  Fri<lay  lost  passed, 
one  cuIlcdJohn  Minis  of  Clievenyng,op«i«d 
a  book  in  the  church,  wherein  be  found  this 
schedule  which  I  send  now  unto  your  Grace 
herein  enclosed,  in  the  which  \s  written 
'  Kex  tanquam  tyrannus  oppriinit  popnlum 
suum.'  Then  the  said  John  Milles  called 
two  or  three  of  his  neighbours  unto  him, 
and  consulted  whose  hand  the  said  writing 
Hhould  be  of,  but  they  coold  not  divine  who 
did  write  it  j  howbeil  they  suspect  one  Sir 
Thomas  Ilaschurehe,  priest,  sometime  secre- 
tary unto  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury  my 
predecessor,  whom  I  suppose  your  Grace 
dotb  know,  lliis  same  day  in  the  morning, 
the  said  Sir  Tliomns  of  his  own  mind  came 
unto  the  foresaid  John  Myles,  and  confessed 
the  some  scbcilule  to  be  of  his  making  and 

"  Here  I  have  showed  unto  your  Grace 
the  said  Sir  Thomns'  fact  and  his  confession, 
according  aa  by  mine  allegiance  and  oath  I 
am  bounden.  If  it  please  the  same  to  hear 
also  some  of  his  qualities,  I  shall  inform 
your  Grace,  pnrflj  as  I  know,  and  pnrtly 
oa  1  am  inforuieii. 


I 
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^  At  April  next  coming  it  shall  be  three 
years  since  the  said  Sir  Thomas  fell  into 
despair,  and  thereby  into  a  sickness  so  that 
he  was  in  peril  of  death.  Of  his  sickness, 
within  a  quarter  of  ayear  after,  he  recovered ; 
but  of  his  despair  he  never  yet  recovered, 
but  saith  he  is  assured  that  he  shall  be  per- 
petually damned.  My  chaplains,  and  divers 
other  learned  men,  have  reasoned  with  him, 
but  no  man  can  bring  him  in  other  opinion, 
but  that  he,  like  imto  Esau,  was  created 
unto  damnation ;  and  hath  divers  times  and 
sundry  ways  attempted  to  kill  himself,  but 
by  diligent  looking  imto  he  hath  hitherto 
been  preserved.  A  little  before  Christmas 
last,  as  I  am  credibly  informed  by  honest 
men  of  the  same  parish,  a  priest  deceived 
him  of  twenty  nobles,  and  ever  since  he 
hath  been  much  worse  than  ever  he  was 
before;  so  that  upon  St.jrhomas*  Day  in 
Christmas  he  had  almost  hanged  himself 
with  his  own  tippet,  and  said  to  certain 
persons  the  same  day,  as  soon  as  high  mass 
was  done  he  would  proclaim  your  Grace  a 
traitor,  which  nevertheless  he  did  not.  And 
within  this  ten  or  twelve  days  he  had  almost 
slain  himself  with  apenknife.  Andthissame 
day  in  the  morning,  when  he  confessed  the 
foresaid  schedule  to  be  made  and  written  by 
him,  John  Mylles  said  unto  him,  that  he 
supposed  your  Grace  would  pardon  his 
offence,  considering  what  case  he  was  in. 
Then  he  in  a  rage  said,  *  If  I  cannot  be  rid 
this  way,  I  shall  be  rid  another  way.*  " — 
Cranm£R*8  Works,  vol.  1,  p.  159. 


{^A  Letter  of  Recommendation  from  CraU' 
mer  to  Cromwell,'] 

"  Mt  very  singular  good  Lord,  after  most 
hearty  recommendations  to  your  Lordship, 
I  desire  you  to  be  good  lord  to  this  bearer, 
an  old  acquaintance  of  mine  in  Cambridge, 
a  man  of  good  learning  in  divers  kinds  of 
letters,  but  specially  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
in  the  which  he  hath  obtained  excellent 
knowledge  by  long  exercise  of  reading  elo- 
quent authors,  and  also  of  teaching,  both 


in  the  University,  and  now  in  Ludlow 
where  he  was  born.  His  purpose  is,  for 
causes  moving  his  conscience  (which  he  hath 
opened  to  me  and  will  also  to  your  Lord- 
ship), to  renounce  his  priesthood ;  whereby 
he  feareth  (the  rawness  and  ignorance  of 
the  people  is  such  in  those  parts)  that  he 
should  lose  his  salary  whereof  he  should  live, 
except  he  have  your  Lordship*s  help.  Where- 
fore, I  beseech  your  Lordship  to  write  for 
him  your  letters  to  the  Warden  of  the  Guild 
there  and  his  brethren,  who  hath  the  col- 
lation of  the  said  school,  that  he  may  con- 
tinue in  his  room  and  be  schoolmaster  still, 
notwithstanding  that  he  left  the  office  of 
priesthood,  which  was  no  ftirtherance,  but 
rather  an  impediment  to  him  in  the  apply- 
ing of  his  scholars.  There  is  no  foundation 
nor  ordinance,  as  he  showeth  me,  that  the 
schoolmaster  thereof  should  be  a  priest. 
And  I  beseech  you  to  be  good  lord  unto 
him  in  any  farther  suit  which  he  shall  have 
unto  your  Lordship.  Thus  Almighty  God 
long  preserve  your  Lordship.  At  Lambeth^ 
the  XXV  th  day  of  August. 

"  Your  own  ever  assured, 

"  T.  Cantuarien." 
CsANM£B*s  Works,  vol.  1,  p.  265. 


^r^^\^^^^^^^^^^S^^lA^^h/V 


[il  curious  Effect  of  Electricity  on  the 
Compass.'] 

"  Mr.  Haward,  a  very  credible  person^ 
tells  me,  that  being  once  master  of  a  ship 
in  a  voyage  to  Barbadoes,  in  company  with 
another  conmianded  by  one  Grofton,  of  New- 
England,  in  the  latitude  of  Bermudas  they 
were  suddenly  alarmed  with  a  terrible  clap 
of  thunder,  which  broke  Mr.  Grofton's  fore- 
mast, tore  his  sails  and  damaged  his  rigging. 
But  that  after  the  noise  and  confusion  were 
past,  Mr.  Haward,  to  whom  the  thunder 
had  been  more  favourable,  was,  however, 
no  less  surprised  to  see  his  companion's  ship 
steer  directly  homeward  again.  At  first  he 
thought  that  they  had  mistook  their  course, 
and  that  they  would  soon  perceive  their 
error  ;  but  seeing  them  persist  in  it,  and 
being  by  this  time  almost  out  of  call,  he 
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tacked  Mnd  tlood  after  them ;  and  as  soon 
oa  he  got  Dear  eiiougb  to  be  well  under- 
stood, asked  where  they  rtere  going:  but 
hy  their  ■nswer.  whieh  imported  that  ihey 
had  nu  other  decign  than  the  pnMecu^on  of 
their  former  inlcoded  royage,  and  bj  the 
■equel  of  their  discourse,  it  at  last  appeared 
that  Mr.  Grofton  did  indeed  aleer  by  the 
right  point  of  his  compass,  but  (hat  the  card 
>  turned  round,  the  north  and  south 
pointshavingchangedpoiitioDs;  and  though 
iriih  his  finger  be  brought  the  fleur-dc-ljs 
3  point  directly  north,  it  would  inimedi- 
aldy.  u  soon  as  at  lil>erty,  return  lo  this 
w  unusual  posture ;  and  on  examination 
he  found  every  compass  in  the  ship  altered 
he  same  manner  :  which  strange  and 
sodden  accident  he  could  impute  to  nothing 
else  but  the  operation  of  the  lightning  or 
thunder  just- mentioned.  He  adds,  that 
those  compasses  never,  to  his  knowledge, 
recovered  Ihcir  right  positions  agun."  — 
Pkilompkicat  TnuuacHoM,  vol.  2,  p.  309. 


IWattt  on  Eferlaiting  Punithmeat.] 
"  Webs  I  to  pursue  my  enquiries  into 
this  doctrine,  only  by  the  lights  of  nature 
jid  reason,  1  fear  my  natural  tenderness 
night  warp  me  aside  from  the  rules  and 
the  demands  of  strict  juatice,  and  the  wise 
and  holy  government  of  the  great  God. 
But  as  I  confine  myself  almost  entirely  to 
the  revelation  of  Scripture  in  all  my 
searches  into  things  of  revealed  religion 
and  Christianity,  1  am  constrained  to  for- 
get, or  lo  lay  aside,  that  softness  and  ten- 
derness of  animal  nature  which  might  lead 
me  oatray,  and  to  follow  the  unerring  dic- 
tates of  the  Word  of  God, — 

"  I  must  confess  here,  if  it  were  possible 
for  the  great  and  blessed  God  any  other 
way  to  vindicate  his  own  eternal  and  un- 
changeable hatred  of  sin,  the  infle^tible 
justice  of  his  government,  the  wisdom  of 
his  severe  threatenings,  and  the  veracity  of 
his  predictions ;  if  it  were  also  pos,iible  for 
him,  without    this    terrible    execution,   lo 


rindicate  the  veracity,  sincerity,  and  wis- 
dom of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  and 
Jl-sus  Christ  his  son,  the  greatest  aud 
chiefust  of  his  divine  messengers;  and  then 
if  (he  blessed  God  should  at  any  time,  in  a 
conti^tencc  with  his  glorious  and  incompre- 
hensible perfections,  release  those  wretched 
creatures  from  their  acatc  pains  and  long 
iiuprisonment  in  hell,  either  with  a  design 
of  the  utter  destruction  of  thi^  beings  by 
annihilation,  or  to  put  them  into  some  un- 
known world,  upon  a  new  foot  of  trial ;  I 
think  I  ought  cheerfully  and  joyfully  to 
accept  this  a{ipointmcDt  of  God,  for  the 
good  of  millions  of  my  fcUow-crcatures, 
and  Olid  my  joys  and  praises  lo  all  the  songs 
and  triumphs  of  the  heavenly  world,  in  ihe 
day  of  such  a  divine  and  glorious  release 
of  these  prisoners. 

"  But  I  feel  myself  under  a  necessity  of 
confessing,  that  I  am  utterly  unable  to  solve 
these  difficulties  according  to  the  discove- 
ries of  the  New  Testament,  which  must  be 
my  constant  rule  of  faith,  and  hope,  and 
expectation,  with  regard  to  myself  and 
others,  t  have  read  the  strongest  and  best 
writers  on  the  other  side ;  yet  after  all  my 
studies,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
way  how  these  difficulties  may  lie  removed, 
and  how  the  divine  perfections,  and  the  con- 
duct of  God  In  his  Word,  may  be  fairly  vin- 
dicated without  the  establishment  of  tliis 
doctrine,  as  awcful  and  formidable  as  it  is. 

"The  ways,  indeed,  of  the  great  God,  and 
'  his  thought.*,  are  above  our  thoughts  and 
our  ways,  as  the  heavens  are  above  the 
earth : '  yet  I  must  rest  and  acquiesce  where 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father's  chief 
minister,  both  of  his  will  and  his  lovc^  has 
left  me.  In  the  diviuerevclations  of  scripture. 
And  I  am  constrained,  therefore,  lo  leave 
these  unhappy  creatures  under  the  diaiiu 
of  everiasting  darkneti  into  which  they  have 
cast  themselves  by  their  wilful  iniquities, 
till  the  blessed  God  shall  sec  fit  to  release 

"This  would  be  indeed  such  a  new,  such 
an  astonishing  and  universal  jubilee,  both 
fur  devils  and  wicked  men,   ns  must  fill 
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heayen,  earthy  and  bell,  with  hallelujahs  and 
joy.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  mj  ardent 
wish  that  this  aweful  scene  of  the  terrors  of 
the  Almighty  and  his  everlasting  anger, 
which  the  word  of  the  great  God  denounces, 
may  awaken  some  souls  timely  to  bethink 
themselves  of  the  dreadful  danger  into 
which  they  are  running,  before  these  ter- 
rors seize  them  at  death,  and  begin  to  be 
executed  upon  them  without  release  and 
without  hope." — Watts,  Pre/ace  to  the 
Second  Volume  of  his  Discourses  on  the 
World  to  Come. 


^^^^^^^^^^A/^^'W^WV^^ 


[^Grafting  of  Frmt-trees.'] 

*•  To  make  fniits  of  very  different  na- 
tures be  nourished  prosperously  by  the 
same  stock,  is  so  difficult  a  thing,**  says 
BoTLS,  **  that  we  can  at  most  but  reckon 
it  among  contingent  experiments.  For 
though  Pliny  and  Baptista  Porta  relate 
their  having  seen,  each  of  them,  an  example 
of  the  possibility  of  producing  on  one  tree 
great  variety  of  differing  fruits;  and  though 
such  a  person  as  the  deservedly-famous 
astronomer.  Dr.  Ward,  assures  me  that 
he  has  particularly  taken  notice  of  pears 
growing  upon  an  apple-tree, — ^yet  certainly 
this  experiment  has  been  for  the  most  part 
but  very  unprosperously  attempted;  nor 
have  I  yet  ever  seen  it  succeed  above  once, 
though  tried  with  very  much  care  and  in- 
dustry."—Vol.  1,  p.  216. 


{^Advcmtages  of  Archery  over  Musquetry,'] 

**Wb  are  told  by  most  writers,  that  in 
this  fight  the  English  arrows  fell  so  thick 
among  the  French,  and  did  so  sting,  tor- 
ment, and  fright  them,  that  many  men, 
rather  than  endure  them,  leapt  desperately 
into  the  sea:  to  which  the  words  of  this 
jester  no  doubt  alluded.  And  without  all 
question,  the  guns  which  are  used  now-a- 
days,  are  neither  so  terrible  in  battle,  nor 
do  such  execution,  nor  work  such  confu- 


sion, as  arrows  can  do  :  for  bullets,  being 
not  seen,  only  hurt  where  they  hit ;  but 
arrows  enrage  the  horse,  and  break  the  ar- 
ray, and  terrify  all  that  behold  them  in  the 
bodies  of  their  neighbours :  not  to  say,  that 
every  archer  can  shoot  thrice  to  a  gunner's 
once,  and  that  whole  squadrons  of  bows 
may  let  fly  at  one  time,  when  only  one  or 
two  files  of  musqueteers  can  discharge  at 
once ;  also,  that  whereas  guns  are  useless 
when  your  pikes  join,  because  they  only  do 
execution  point-blank,  the  arrows,  which 
will  kill  at  random,  may  do  good  service 
even  behind  your  men-at-arms :  And  it  is 
notorious,  that  at  the  famous  Battle  of  Le- 
panto,  the  Turkish  bows  did  more  mischief 
than  the  Christian  artillery.  Besides,  it  is 
not  the  least  observable,  that  whereas  the 
weakest  may  use  guns  as  well  as  the 
strongest, — in  those  days  your  lusty  and 
tall  yeomen  were  chosen  for  the  bow ;  whose 
hose  being  fastened  with  one  point,  and 
their  jackets  long  and  easy  to  shoot  in,  they 
had  their  limbs  at  full  liberty,  so  that  they 
might  easily  draw  bows  of  great  strength, 
and  shoot  arrows  of  a  yard  long  beside 
the  head.** — Joshua  Barnes,  p.  185. 


^\^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^A^M 


[Defective  Identification  in  Parish  iJe- 
gistersJ] 

**  There  is  no  difficulty  in  Mr.  Smith,  or 
Mr.  Brown,  or  Mr.  Jones,  of  Parliament- 
Street  or  Charing-Cross,  making  himself 
descended  from  almost  any  Smith,  Brown 
or  Jones  in  the  kingdom ;  because  the  name 
is  so  common,  that  as  far  as  parish  registers 
are  concerned,  parties  of  such  names  can 
find  in  nearly  every  parish  entries  which 
will  answer  for  their  parents ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  before-named  deficiency  of 
identity,  the  great  efforts  which  have  been 
made  for  the  Angel  estate,  and  for  the 
estates  of  the  late  Mr.  Jones  (which  latter 
case  was  tried  at  Shrewsbury  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years),  have  had  great 
encouragement ;  because  the  parties,  in  one 
case  by  industry,  and  in  the  other  case 
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from  the  name  of  Jones  being  so 
had  no  difficult;  to  prove  a  descent  b; 
metns  of  parochial  registan  :  but  had  the 
parochial  reguten  contained  an  identifica' 
tion  (which  it  most  simplj  to  be  done), 
none  of  those  attempts  which  have  failed  for 
the  Jones  estates,  or  for  the  Angel  estate, 
would  have  been  brought  into  court ;  and 
much  perjury,  much  wickedness,  and  great 
expense,  would  have  been  avoided :  the 
Jonea  case  was  attended  with  ruin  to  a 
great  tnanj  poor  families,  who,  believing 
in  the  representation  of  the  claimant,  mort- 
gaged and  sold  their  property,  and  handed 
it  over  to  the  claimant  to  go  to  the  Shrews- 
burj  as«iz<.'9  to  prove  his  toac ;  and  I  know 
it  WM  ambtaken  case  (not  to  use  a  stronger 
term)  ;  ihej  brought  the  papers  into  mj 
office,  and  it  was  evident  thej  were  nnder 
an  erroneotis  impression."  —  Seport  on  F^- 
radtial  S^ittration,  p.  1 14. 


ICoi^vttd  Sutory  of  the  Wari  httmm  the 
Anglo-Scaont  and  tht  DttJUl.'\ 
"As  soon  at  the  Saxons  had  ended  their 
travuls  with  the  Brittains,  and  drew  to 
settling  of  a  monarchj,  the  Danes,  as  if 
orduned  to  revenge  their  slaughters,  began 
to  assault  them  with  the  like  afflictions. 
The  long,  the  many,  and  horrible  encoun- 
ters between  these  two  fierce  nations,  with 
the  bloodshed  and  infinite  spoils  ccnnmitted 
in  every  part  of  the  land,  arc  of  so  disor- 
dered and  troublous  memory,  that  what 
with  their  asperous  names,  together  with 
the  confusion  of  places,  times,  and  personi, 
intricately  delivered,  is  yet  a  war  to  the 
reader  to  overlook  them," — Daniel,  p.  12, 


[Danger*  to  Agriadture  from  War."] 
Evxn  in  the  most  peaceful  age  of  the 
world,  MAimrB  Tiains  expatiates  upon 
the  dangers  to  which  the  cultivator  was 
exjMised  :  Dot  nc  Tpartirm,  nou  rir  ivpif 
ytiiipy(ay  dafaXil  j — Mij  ycipyii,  ArOpat- 


fiaiy  Kinlt,  riXi/joy  cr*'(it.  (Dissert, 
xm.)  '  Whither  may  any  one  turn  where 
he  can  find  agriculture  safe?  —  O  man  I 
cultivate  not  the  ground  ;  let  it  lie  n^- 
lected  and  waste,  unless  you  would  stir  up 
contention,  unless  you  would  stir  up  war.' 
—  Thi»,  indeed,  occurs  in  a  declamation  ; 
but  it  is  not  disputed  in  the  counter-de- 
clamation which  follows  it. 


[Baok-Coeeringt  for  Henry  the  Fi/lh.} 

1416. 

"  Pro  Coopertoria  Librorum  Rc^is. 
"  Eidem  Domino  Regi,  in  Cameraoi 
suam,  ad  cooperturas  diversorum  librorum 
Domini  nostri  Regis,  et  cum  bagges  coope* 
riend.  in  pann.  velveL  adaurat.  aerie,  plan, 
et  mode,  pann.  baldek  adanrat.  et  Unand. 
cum  satyn,  diversor.  color,  de  mandato 
Domioi  R^;is. 

1  pec.  6  uln.  velvcL  plan. 

1  uln.  velvet  motle. 

2  pec.  3i  uln.  velvet  adanrat. 

1  pann.  2i  uln.  baldck.  adaurat. 
9  pec.  4i  uln.  satjn." 

Rthbb,  vol.  9,  p.  296. 


{_Royal  PAy/tcuuu  and  Surgeon*  m  (A« 

Fifieenth  Cenftwy.] 

1454. 

De  minulrando  medieinat  circa  pfrtouam 

R^it. 

"  Rex,  dilectis  sibi,  Magistris,  Johanni 

Arundell,  Johanni   Faceby,  et  Willielino 

Uatclyff,  Medicis,  Magistro  Roberto  Wa- 

reyn,  et    Johanni    Marchall,    Chirurgicis, 

salutem. 

"  Sclavs  qu&d, 

"CilmNos  odvcrsA  valetudine,  ex  visitn- 
tione  divind,  corporaliter  laboremus,  k  qu;i 
Nos,ciim  Ei  placuerit,quiest  omniuni  vera 
Salus,  liberari  posse  speramus ;  propleren, 
juxta  consilium    ecclesiastici    consultoris, 


qnift  nolumuB  abhorrere  Medicinam  quam 
pro  subTeniendis  humanis  languoribus  ere- 
ftTit  Altissimus  de  ejus  salutari  subsidio ; 
ac  de  fidelitate,  scientift  ^t  circumspcctione 
▼estris  plenitis  confidcntes : 

"  De  avisamento  et  assensu  Concilii  nos- 
tri,  assignayimus  tos  conjunctim  et  divisim 
ad  liber^  ministrandum  et  exequcndum  in 
et  circa  Personam  nos^am ; 

**  Imprimis  (videlicet)  qu6d  licit^valeatis 
moderare  Nobis  dietam  jiixta  didcretiones 
▼estras,  et  cas^  exigentiam  ; 

'*  Et  qu6d,  in  regimine  medicinalium,  li- 
ber^ Nobis  possitis  ministrare  Electuaria, 
Potiones,  Aquas,  Sirupos,  confectiones,  Lax- 
ativas  Medicinas  in  qu&curoque  form&  Nobis 
gratiore,  et  ut  videbitur  plus  expedire, 
Clisturia  Suppositoria,  Caput  purgiaGarga- 
rismata,  Bidnea,  yel  universalia  vcl  particu- 
laria,  Epithimata,  Fomentationes,  Embroca- 
tiones,  Capitis  rasuram,  Unctiones,  Emplas- 
tra,  Cerota,  Ventosas  cum  scarificatione  vcl 
sine,  Emeroidarum  provocationes,  modls 
quibus  meliiis  ingetuare  poteritis,  et  juxta 
consilia  peritorum  Medicorum,  qui  in  hoc 
casu  scripserunt,  vel  impostenim  scribent ; 

*•  Et  ideo  vobis,  et  cuilibet  vestriim 
mandamiis  qu5d  circa  prsemissa  diligenter 
intcndatis,  et  ea  faciatis  et  exequamini  in 
form&  prsdictd : 

^*  Damns  autcm  universis  et  singulis  fide- 
libus  ct  ligeis  nostris,  quorum  interest,  in 
hac  parte,  firm  iter  in  mandatis,  qu6d  vo- 
bis, in  executione  prsemissorum,  pareant  et 
intendaiit,  ut  est  justum. 

"  In  cujus,  &c. 

"  Teste  Ilege,  apud  Westmonaaterium, 
sexto  die  Aprilis." — Ktmer,  vol.  11,  p. 
347. 


[  Orammarians.'] 

"  Mat  Priscian  himself  be  my  enemy," 
says  Erasmus,  **  if  what  I  am  now  going  to 
say  be  not  exactly  true.  I  knew  an  old 
Sophister  that  was  a  Grecian,  a  Latinist,  a 
Mathematician,  a  Philosopher,  a  Musician, 
and  all  to  the  utmost  perfection,  who  after 
threescore  years*  experience  in  the  world. 


had  spent  the  last  twenty  of  them  only  in 
drudging  to  conquer  the  criticisms  of  gram- 
mar ;  and  made  it  the  chief  part  of  his 
prayers,  that  his  life  might  be  so  long  spared 
till  he  had  learned  how  rightly  to  distin- 
guish betwixt  the  eight  parts  of  speech, 
which  no  grammarian,  whether  Greek  or 
Latin,  had  yet  accurately  done." — Praise 
of  Folli/y  p.  92. 

**  If  any  chance  to  have  placed  that  as  a 
conjunction  which  ouffht  to  have  been  used 
as  an  adverb,  it  is  a  sufficient  alarm  to 
raise  a  war  for  the  doing  justice  to  the  in- 
jured word.  And  since  there  have  been 
as  many  several  grammars  as  particular 
grammarians  (nay  more,  for  Aldus  alone 
wrote  five  distinct  grammars  for  his  own 
share),  the  schoolmaster  must  be  obliged 
to  consult  them  all,  sparing  for  no  time  nor 
trouble,  though  never  so  great,  lest  he 
should  be  otherwise  po^ed  on  any  unob- 
served criticism,  and  so  by  an  irreparable 
disgrace  lose  the  reward  of  all  his  toil."  — 
Erasmus,  Praise  of  Folly ^  p.  .92. 

MoRiA,  in  Erasmuses  Praise  of  Folly, 
calls  the  Grammarians  **  a  sort  of  men  who 
would  be  the  most  miserable,  the  most 
slavish,  and  the  most  hateful  of  all  persons, 
if  she  did  not  some  way  alleviate  the  pres- 
sures and  miseries  of  their  profession,  by 
blessing  them  with  a  bewitching  kind  of 
madness.  For  they  are  not  only  liable  to 
those  five  curses  which  they  so  oft  recite 
from  the  first  five  verses  of  Homer,  but  to 
five  hundred  more  of  a  worse  nature ;  as 
always  damned  to  thirst  and  hunger,  to  be 
choaked  with  dust  in  their  unswept  schools 
(schools  shall  I  term  them,  or  rather  elabo- 
ratories,  nay  Bridewells  and  Houses  of 
Correction  ?),  to  wear  out  themselves  in 
fret  and  drudgery,  to  be  deafened  with  the 
noise  of  gaping  boys,  and,  in  short,  to  be 
stifled  with  heat  and  stench  :  and  yet  they 
cheerfully  dispense  with  all  these  inconve- 
niences, and  by  the  help  of  a  fond  conceit, 
think  themselves  as  happy  as  any  then  liv- 
ing; taking  a  great  pride  and  delight  in 
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frowning  and  looking  big  upon  the  trem- 
bling orchins,  in  boxing,  ilashing,  itriking 
nitb  Uie  ferule,  tnd  in  the  exsKoe  of  all 
tlieir  other  metlioda  of  tjnany.  Elevited 
with  tbii  conwit,  the;  can  hold  filth  and 
nutinesg  to  be  an  omunent,  can  ivcoiicile 
th^  nose  to  the  most  intolerable  smells, 
nnd  finally  think  their  wretched  Elavery 
the  most  wbiUary  kingdom,"— P.  90, 


lAreirry  a  ffntty  Iht  FiJWi 
gmU  inyiorfaiira.] 

Whsm  Ilenrjr  V.  was  preparing  to  lead 
an  krmj  into  Prance  in  1417,  he  ordered 
the  Lord-Licutenanta  (Viceconiites)  of 
Wilta,  Surrej,  Sussex,  Middlesex.  Lincoln, 
Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Esses,  Hertford, 
Southampton,  Bedlbrd,  Bucks,  Oxford, 
Barks,  Norfolk,  Sutfolk,  Somerset,  Dorset, 
Northampton,  and  Rutlandshire,  to  collect 
Rnd  send  him  six  feathers  from  the  wings 
of  every  goose  in  their  respective  counties, 
except  of  such  geese  as  were  commonly 
ci^ieAhrodogfi.  The  order  bears  the  strong- 
est testimony  to  the  good  service  which  the 
archers  had  performed.     It  says  : 

"  Nos  considerHntc-B  qualiter,  inter  grati- 
arum  donationes,  nobis  li  Deo,  dum  in  porti- 
bus  lUis  ex  hac  caus&  eramus,  vaHf  collalas, 
idem  Dcus  nobis,  non  nostris  meritis,  sed  su& 
ineffabili  bonit*le,  inter  Motcras,  per  sagit- 
tarios  nostroB  suis  aagittis,  graliam  aCque 
victoriiun  inimicorum  nostrorum  mullipli- 
oiUr  imprfi,, 

"Ac  proinde  de  Bufficicnti  BtulTuzi  hujuEi- 
modi  aagittamm,  cum  ei  ccleritate  quS 
coramodS  fieri  poterit,  et  pro  meliori  ex- 
peditione  pnesculb  viagii  nostri,  provider! 
volentes, 

"Tibi  prfficipimuB,  firraiter  injungenlcB, 
qubd  statim,  visis  prccsentibus,  per  BnlUvos 
ac  alios,  quos  ad  hoc  nomine  luo  dux 
eris  ordinandos  et  deputundos  iu  singulis 
villis  et  aliis  locia  Comilat&s  tui,  de  qua- 
cumque  suca  (prster  oucas  Brodoges  vul- 
gaiiter  nuncupatAs)  sex   pennaa   alarum 


sunrum,  pro  u^illis  ad  optu  tuntrtnn  de 
novo  faciendis,  magia  congnias  et  compe* 
tentes,  pro  deuariis  uDBtrii,  de  exitibus  Co- 
mitate tui  prsdicti  proventenlibno,  in  hac 
parte  ratjonabiliter  solvendia,  com  omni 
festinationc  possibili  capi  et  provider!,  oc 
pennas  illss  usque  Londoniaui,  citra  quar- 
tumtlecimum  diem  Marlii  prozimik  futu- 
rum,  duci  et  corinri  facias." — RntBS,  voL 
9,  p.  436. 

In  the  following  year,  40,000  feathcn 
are  rt-quired  from  South  ninplun,  30,000 
from  Sumy  and  Sussex,  I00/>00  from 
Someraet  and  Dorset,  40,000  from  Wilte, 
40,000  from  Gloucester,  30,000  from 
Worcester,  60,000  from  Warwick  and  Lei- 
cester, 60,000  from  Oxford  nnd  Berks, 
60,000  from  Northumberland,  30,000  from 
Rutland,  30,000  from  Stafford,  30,000  frtim 
Notts  and  Derby,  60,000  from  York, 
100,000  from  Lincoln,  100,000  from  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  100,000  from  Essex  and 
Herts,  HO.DOO  from  Bedford  and  Bucks, 
100,000  from  Kent,  100,000  from  Cani' 
bridge  and  Huntingdon. — Ibid.  p.  653. 


Dismiss'd  your  eating  household,  sold  your 

hangings 
Of  NcbucLndnezzar,  for  such  they  were, 
As  I  remember,  with  the  furnitures 
Belonging  to  your  beds  and  chambers  P — 
Have  you  most  carefully  ta'cn  off  the  lead 
From  your  roof,  weak  with   ag^,  and  so 

prevented 
The  ruin  of  your  house,  and  clapt  him  on 
A  summer  suit  of  thatch  tokcepbiin  cool?" 
Beacmont  ami  Fletchhb,  Nobh 
GrntUtnaii,  p.  426. 


Indian  Relict. 

Tub  Indians  of  Virginia  lodge  m  their 

wioohisan  boascs,  i.  e.  their  temples,  cerhuo 

kinds  of  reliquc^  such  as  men's  skulls, 

certain  grains  or  pulae,  and  several  berbt, 
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which  are  dedicated  to  their  gods;  viz. 
the  skulls  in  memory  of  their  fights  and 
conquests;  the  pulse  by  way  of  thanks- 
offering  for  their  provisions ;  and  the  herbs 
on  the  same  account,  for  some  special  cure 
performed  by  them.  For  when  any  one 
is  cured  by  any  herb,  he  brings  part  of  it, 
and  offers  it  to  his  god ;  by  which  the  re- 
membrance of  this  herb  and  it«  virtue  are 
not  only  preserved,  but  the  priest  also  thus 
becomes  best  instructed  and  skilled  in  the 
art  of  medicine.  For  otherwise,  they  are 
reserved  of  their  knowledge,  even  among 
themselves.  Often  when  they  are  abroad 
hunting  in  the  woods,  and  fall  sick,  or  re- 
ceive any  hurt,  they  are  then  forced  to 
make  use  of  any  herbs  nearest  at  hand, 
which  they  are  not  timorous  in  venturing 
on,  though  they  know  not  their  virtue  or 
qualities.  And  thus,  by  making  many  trials 
and  experiments,  they  find  out  the  virtues 
of  herbs;  and  by  using  simple  remedies, 
they  certainly  know  what  it  is  that  efi*ects 
the  cure.  —  Abridged  from  Philosophical 
TramjactionM,  vol.  8,  p.  329. 


«^irf^^WV%^V\/V%i^^WS/^^^V^^ 


IWhatistrue  Wisdom,} 

'*  Sed  quss  sit  cultura  animi  fortasse  re- 

quiris. 
Est  Sophia,  est  inquam  sophia ;  banc,  in- 

tellige,  mores 
Q  \sc  docet,  atque  probos  homines  facit,  et 

vivendi 
Rect^  monstrat  iter  mortalibus,  ut  pietatcm 
Justitiamque    colant  suadcns,   et  crimina 

vitent. 
Sola  hsec  nimirum  sophia  et  sapientia  vera 

est: 
Non  ea  cui  passim  medici  vafrique  cuculli 
Temporibus  nostris  incumbunt  nocte  die- 

que, 
Quierentes  rerum  abstrusas  evolvere  causas, 
Naturfleque  intus  latitantis  pandere  claus- 

tra, 
Materiem  primam,  vacuiunque,   ac   mille 

chimseras 
Inflatis  buccis  ructantes,  ut  videantur 


Docti,  et  rugosas  distendant  sere  crumenas. 
O  bellam  sophiam,  cujus  studiosa  juventua 
Aut  inhiat  lucro,  aut  sterili  ambitione  ta* 

mescit, 
Sed  nil  candidior,  sed  nil  moratior  exit  I 
Non  hsec  est  cultrix  animi,  et  sapientia  dici 
Jure  nequit ;  potiusque  vocanda  scientia, 

si  non 
Ambiguos  veri  calles  decepta  relinquit. 
Ergo  banc  qui  didicit,  scit,  non  sapit,  atque 

scientis 
Nomen  habere  potest  forsan,  sed  non  sapi- 

entis.** 

PALnrGEnnjs,  pp.  265-6. 


««^/^SM^i^A^^^hM^Atf%^AiA^^ 


[^Criminal  Popidation  of  the  Isles  of  Sark 
and  Herm  in  IUd>elais's  time.} 

**  —  JTat  veu  les  Isles  de  Cerq  et  Herm, 
entre  Bretagne  et  Angleterre;  telle  que 
la  Fonerople  de  Philippe  en  Thrace ;  Ides 
des'forfants,  des  larrons,  des  brigants,  des 
meurtriers  et  assassineurs ;  touts  extraits 
du  propre  original  des  basses  fosses  de  la 
Conciergerie.** — ^Rabblais,  tom.  7,  p.  302. 


V\^^^^N/VSi^/^^rfH^/S^/^^^^» 


[7^  DevU  attacks  the  Spirit  through  the 

Flesh."] 

"  The  powers  of  darkness,**  says  Db. 
Watts,  in  one  of  his  Sermons,  "  chiefly 
attack  our  spirits  by  means  of  our  flesh. 
I  cannot  believe  they  would  have  so  much 
advantage  over  our  souls  as  they  have,  if 
our  souls  were  released  from  flesh  and 
blood.  Satan  has  a  chamber  in  the  imagi- 
nation ;  fancy  is  his  shop  wherein  to  forge 
sinful  thoughts ;  and  he  is  very  busy  at 
this  mischievous  work,  especially  when  the 
powers  of  nature  labour  under  any  dis- 
ease, and  such  as  affects  the  head  and  the 
nerves.  He  seizes  the  unhappy  opportu- 
nity, and  gives  greater  disturbances  to  the 
mind  by  combining  the  images  of  the  brain 
in  an  irregular  manner,  and  stimtdating 
and  urging  onwards  the  too  unruly  pas- 
sions.   The  crafty  adversary  is  ever  ready 
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to  fbh,  as  we  say,  in  troubled  waters,  where 
the  humours  of  the  body  are  out  of  order.** 
— Vol.  1,  p.  49.  (Leeds  edition.) 


«^^^hM^^kAMA^^^MMMMM^^ 


[^Mischiefs  attributed  to  the  introduction  of 
Spanish  Wines."] 

**  TuouGH  I  am  not  old  in  comparison 
oV  other  ancient  men,**  says  Sir  Richaed 
Hawkiks,  "  I  can  remember  Spanish  wine 
rarely  to  be  found  in  this  kingdom.  Then 
hot  burning  fevers  were  not  known  in  Eng- 
land, and  men  lived  many  more  years.  But 
since  the  Spanish  sacks  have  been  common 
in  our  taverns,  which  (for  conservation)  is 
mingled  with  lime  in  its  making,  our  na- 
tion complaineth  of  calenturas,  of  the  stone, 
the  dropsy,  and  infinite  other  diseases,  not 
heard  of  before  this  wine  came  in  frequent 
use,  or  but  very  seldom.  To  confirm  which 
my  belief,  I  have  heard  one  of  our  leamed- 
est  physicians  affirm,  that  he  thought  there 
died  more  persons  in  England  of  drinking 
wine,  and  using  hot  spices  in  their  meats 
and  drinks,  than  of  all  other  diseases.  Be- 
sides there  is  no  year  in  which  it  wasteth  not 
two  millions  of  crowns  of  our  substance  by 
conveyance  into  foreign  countries;  which, 
in  so  well  a  governed  commonwealth  as  ours 
is  acknowledged  to  be  through  the  whole 
world,  in  all  other  constitutions,  in  this 
only  remaineth  to  be  looked  into  and  reme- 
died. Doubtless,  whosoever  should  be  the 
author  of  this  reformation,  would  gain 
with  God  an  everlasting  reward,  and  of  his 
country  a  statue  of  gold,  for  a  perpetual 
memory  of  so  meritorious  a  work.** — Ob- 
servations, p.  103. 

[More  Employments  for  Women  much 
needed,] 

'*  I  MUST  confess,  when  I  have  seen  so 
many  of  this  sex  who  have  lived  well  in 
the  time  of  their  childhood,  grievously  ex- 
posed to  many  hardships  and  poverty  upon 
the  death  of  their  parents,  I  have  often 
wished  there  were  more  of  the  callings  or 
employments  of  life  appropriated  to  women, 


and  that  they  were  regularly  educated  in 
them,  that  there  might  be  a  bettor  provi- 
sion made  for  their  support.  What  if  all 
the  garments  which  are  worn  by  women, 
were  so  limited  and  restrained  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  them,  that  they  should  all  be 
made  only  by  their  own  sex  ?  This  would 
go  a  great  way  towards  relief  in  this  case. 
And  what  if  some  of  the  easier  labours  of 
life  were  reserved  for  them  only  ?** — ^Watts, 
vol.  7,  p.  362. 


^^rs^>^'s^^^*^^^^^^^\^^r^^^^y^^r^^0 


[MvUiplicaHon  of  Books.'] 

'*  What  a  company  of  poets  hath  this  year 
brought  out,  as  Pliny  complains  to  Sossius 
Sinesius ;  This  Aprii  every  day  some  or  other 
have  recited.  What  a  caiidogue  of  new 
books  all  this  year,  all  this  age  (I  say)  have 
our  FranC'furt  marts,  our  domestic  marts, 
brought  out  f  Twice  a  year,  Prqfenmt  se 
nova  ingenia  et  ostentant,  we  stretch  our  wits 
out,  and  set  them  to  sale,  magno  conaiu  nikU 
agimus.  So  that  which  Oesner  much  de- 
sires, if  a  speedy  reformation  be  not  had, 
by  some  Princes*  edicts  and  grave  super- 
visors to  restrain  this  liberty,  it  will  run 
on  in  infinitum,  Quis^  tarn  avidus  librormn 
heUuo,  Who  can  read  them  P  As  already, 
we  shall  have  a  vast  Chaos  and  confusion  of 
Books,  we  are  oppressed  with  them,  our 
eyes  ache  with  reading,  our  fingers  with 
turning.**  —  Burton*s  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  7-8. 


[Demandfor  new  Latin  worhs  decreasing,and 
for  English  ones  increasing,  in  Burton^ s 
time.] 

**  It  was  not  mine  intent  to  prostitute  my 
muse  in  English,  or  to  divulge  secreta  Mi- 
nerva, but  to  have  exposed  this  more  con- 
tract in  Latin,  if  I  could  have  got  it  printed. 
Any  scurrile  pamphlet  is  welcome  to  our 
mercenary  stationers  in  English,  they  print 
all, 

cuduntque  libeUos 

In  quorum  foliis  vix  simia  nuda  oacaret. 
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Bat  in  Latin  they  will  not  deal ;  which  is 
one  of  the  reasons  Nicholas  Car,  in  his  Ora- 
tion of  the  paucity  of  English  writers,  gives, 
that  so  many  flourishing  wits  are  smothered 
in  obliTion,  lie  dead  and  buried  in  this  our 
nation.**  —  Bubton*8  Anatomy  of  Melau' 
ehahf,  p.  11. 


[Burton,  of  his  own  Style."] 

"  I  NF.GLBCT  phrases,  and  hibour  wholly 
to  inform  my  reader's  understanding,  not 
to  please  his  ear ;  *tis  not  my  study  or  intent 
to  compose  neatly,  which  an  orator  requires, 
but  to  express  myself  readily  and  plainly  as 
it  happens.  So  that  as  a  river  runs  some- 
times precipitate  and  swiflt,  then  dull  and 
slow ;  now  direct,  then  per  ambages ;  now 
deep,  then  shallow;  now  muddy,  then  clear; 
now  broad,  then  narrow ;  doth  my  style 
flow  :  now  serious,  then  light ;  now  comical, 
then  satirical ;  now  more  elaborate,  then 
remiss ;  as  the  •present  subject  required,  or 
as  at  that  time  I  wiis  affected.  And  if  thou 
vouchsafe  to  read  this  treatise,  it  shall  seem 
no  otherwise  to  thee,  than  the  way  to  an 
ordinary  traveller;  sometimes  fair,  some- 
times foul ;  here  champion,  there  inclosed ; 
barren  in  one  place,  better  soil  in  another : 
l^  woods,  groves,  hills,  dales,  plains,  &c. 
I  shall  lead  thee,  per  ardua  montium,  et  lu- 
brica  vafli'ifm,  et  roscida  cespitum,  et  glehosa 
camponan,  through  variety  of  objects,  that 
which  thou  shalt  like,  and  surely  dislike." — 
)ivB,TOfCi  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  12. 


W^/V\/WWV\/%^i^^V^^^A'%A^% 


[Physicians  turning  Dimnes,  and  Divines 
turning  Physicians.] 

"If  any  physician  in  the  mean  time  sliall 
infer,  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidum,  and  find  him- 
self grieved  that  I  have  intruded  into  his 
profession,  I  will  tell  him  in  brief,  I  do  hot 
otherwise  by  them,  than  they  do  by  us.  If 
it  be  for  their  advantage,  I  know  many  of 
their  sect  win'cli  have  taken  Orders,  in  hope 
of  a  benefice  *  His  a  conunnn  transition ;  and 


why  may  not  a  melancholy  divine,  that  can 
get  nothing  but  by  simqny,  profess  physic  ? 
Drusiantut  an  Italian  (Crusianus,  but  cor- 
ruptly, Trithemius  calls  him),  because  he  was 
not  fortunate  in  his  practice,  forsook  his  pro- 
fession, and  writ  afterwards  in  Divinity, 
MarcUius  Ficinus  was,  semel  et  simul,  a 
priest  and  a  physician  at  once ;  and  J.  Li- 
nacer  in  his  old  age  took  Orders.  The 
Jesuits  profess  both  at  this  time,  divers  of 
ihempermissu  superiorum,  chirurgeons,  pan- 
ders, bawds,  and  midwives,  &c.  Many  poor 
country  vicars,  for  want  of  other  means, 
are  driven  to  their  shifls,  to  turn  mounte- 
banks, quacksalvers,  empirlcks ;  and  if  our 
greedy  patrons  hold  us  to  such  hard  con- 
ditions as  commonly  they  do,  they  will  make 
most  of  us  work  at  some  trade,  as  Paul  did, 
— at  last  turn  taskers,  malsters,  costermon- 
gers,  graziers,  sell  ale  as  some  have  done, 
or  worse," — Burton^s  Anatomy  of  Melon" 
choly,  p.  15. 


I  1 


[Backwardness  of  English  Manufactures  and 
Fisheries,  in  Burton  s  time.] 

"  Wb  have  the  same  means,  able  bodies, 
pliant  wits,  matter  of  all  sorts,  wool,  flax,' 
iron,  tin,  lead,  wood,  &c. — many  excellent 
subjects  to  work  upon, — only  industry  is 
wanting.  We  send  our  best  commodities 
beyond  the  seas,  which  they  make  good  use 
of  to  their  necessities,  set  themselves  a- work 
about,  and  severally  improve,  sending  the' 
same  to  us  back  at  dear  rates,  or  else  make 
toys  and  baubles  of  the  tails  of  them,  which 
they  sell  to  us  again,  at  as  great  a  reckon- 
ing as  they  bought  the  whole.  In  most  of 
our  cities,  some  few  excepted,  like  Spanish 
loiterers,  we  live  wholly  by  tippling  inns  and 
ale-houses ;  malting  are  Uieir  best  ploughs  ; 
their  grteatest  traffic,  to  sell  ale.  Meteran 
and  soiiie  other  object  to  us,  that  we  are 
no  whit  so  industrious  as  the  Hollanders : 
Manucd  trades  (saith  he)  which  are  more 
curious  or  troublesome  are  wholly  exercised 
by  strangers :  they  dwell  in  a  sea  fuU  offish, 
but  they  are  so  idle,  -  they  tcill  not  catch  so 
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much  OM  shall  serve  their  own  turns,  but  buy 
it  qf  their  neighbours.  Just  Mare  Uberum, 
thej  fiuji  under  our  noses,  and  sell  it  to  us 
when  they  have  done  at  their  own  prices.** 
— ^BumTOii*8  Anatonuf  of  Melancholy,  p.  5S. 


[^Surpius  Population,  how  disposed  of  among 
the  Ancients.'] 

"  Whew  a  country  is  over-stored  with 
people,  as  a  pasture  is  of^  over-laid  with 
catUe,  they  had  wont  in  former  times  to 
disburden  themselves  by  sending  out  colo- 
nies or  by  wars,  as  those  old  Romans,  or  by 
employing  them  at  home  about  some  public 
buildings,  as  bridges,  road-ways,  for  which 
those  Romans  were  famous  in  this  island : 
As  Augustus  Citsar  did  in  Rome,  the  Spa^ 
niards  in  their  Indian  mines.  Aqueducts, 
bridges,  havens;  those  stupendous  works  of 
Trqfan,  Claudius  at  Ostium,  Fueinus  Laeeis ; 
that  Piraum  in  Athens,  made  by  Themis- 
tocles ;  Amphitheatrum  of  curious  marbles,  as 
at  Verona,  Civitas  Philippi,  and  Heraclea 
in  Thrace;  those  Appian  and  Flaminian 
Ways,  prodigious  works  all  may  witness : 
And  rather  than  they  should  be  idle  as  those 
.Egyptian  Pharaohs,  Masris  and  Sesostris 
did,  to  task  their  subjects  to  build  unneces- 
sary pyramids,  obelisks,  labyrinths,  chan- 
nels, lakes,  gigantian  works  all,  to  divert 
them  from  rebellion,  riot,  drunkenness.  Quo 
scilicet  alantur,  et  ne  vagando  laborare  <2p- 
sueseantJ* — Bu]tTOM*8  Anatomy  of  Melon' 
choly,  p.  57. 


^^^^^^^A^^^^^^^^^^^h^^w 


{^Luxurious  Selfishness*"] 

^  Hb  sits  at  table  in  a  soft  chair  at  ease, 
but  he  doth  not  remember  ia  the  mean 
time  that  a  tired  waiter  stands  behind  him, 
an  hungry  fellow  ministers  to  him  full ;  he  is 
athirst  that  gives  him  drinh  (saith  JSpictetus) ; 
and  is  silent  whiles  he  speaks  his  pleasure ; 
pensive,  sad,  when  he  laughs,  Pleno  se  pro» 
but  auro ;  he  feasts,  revels,  and  profusely 
spends,  hath  variety  of  robes,  sweet  music, 
ease,  and  all  the  pleasure  the  world  can 


afford ;  whilst  many  an  hunger-starved  poor 
creature  pines  in  the  street,  wants  clothes 
to  cover  him,  labours  hard  all  day  long, 
runs,  rides  for  a  trifle,  %hts  peradventure 
from  sun  to  sun ;  sick  and  ill,  weary,  full  of 
pain  and  grief,  is  in  grea^  distress  and  sor- 
row of  heart.  He  loathes  and  scorns  his 
inferior,  hates  or  emulates  his  equal,  envies 
his  superior;  insults  over  all  such  as  are 
imder  him,  as  if  he  were  of  another  species, 
a  demi-god,  not  subject  to  any  fall,  or  human 
infirmities.  Generally  they  love  not,  are 
not  beloved  again :  they  tire  out  others* 
bodies  with  continual  labour,  they  them- 
selves living  at  ease,  caring  for  none  else, 
sibi  nati;  and  are.so  far  many  times  from 
putting  to  their  helping  hand,  that  they 
seek  all  means  to  depress,  even  most  worthy 
and  well  deserving,  better  than  themselves, 
those  whom  they  are  by  the  laws  of  nature 
bound  to  relieve  and  help,  as  much  as  in 
them  lies ;  they  will  let  them  caterwaul, 
starve,  b^,  and  hang,  before  they  will  any 
ways  (though  it  be  in  their  power)  assist,  or 
ease :  so  unnatural  are  they  for  the  most 
part,  so  unregardful,  so  hard-hearted,  so 
churlish,  proud,  insolent,  so  dogged,  of  so 
bad  a  disposition.  And  being  so  brutish, 
so  devilishly  bent  one  towards  another,  how 
is  it  possible  but  that  we  should  be  discon- 
tent of  all  sides,  full  of  cares,  woes,  and 
miseries?" — Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  110. 


^I^^^^S/^^^^^^h^^^A^A'N'V 


{^Discouragement  of  Theological  Studies,] 

'*  To  come  to  our  Divines,  the  most  noble 
profession  and  worthy  of  double  honour, 
but  of  all  others  the  most  distressed  and 
miserable.  If  you  will  not  believe  me,  hear 
a  brief  of  it,  as  it  was  not  many  years  since 
publicly  preached  at  PauJCs  Cross,  by  a  grave 
Minister  then,  and  now  a  Reverend  Bishop 
of  this  land.  We  are  bred  up  in  learning, 
and  destinated  by  our  parents  U>  this  end ;  we 
suffer  our  childhood  in  the  grammar  school, 
which  Austin  calls  magnam  tyrannidem  et 
grave  malum,  and  compares  it  to  the  torments 
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6f  martyrdom ;  when  we  come  to  the  Umver' 
fcfy,  if  we  live  of  the  College  allowance^  <u 
Fhalaris  objected  to  the  Leontines  iravTwy 
ky^Xt  vXi^y  \ifi5  ical  ^6fiti<i  needy  of  all 
things  but  hunger  and  /ear;  or  if  we  be 
maintained  but  pafHy  by  our  parents^  cost,  do 
expend  in  unnecessary  maintenance,,  books,  and 
degrees,  before  we  come  to  any  perfection^ 
five  hundred  pounds,  or  a  thousand  marhs. 
If  by  this  price,  of  the  expense  of  time,  our 
bodies  and  spirits,  our  substance  and  patrl' 
monies,  we  cannot  purchase  those  small  re- 
wardsj  which  are  ours  by  law,  and  the  right 
of  inkeritanee,  a  poor  parsonage,  or  a  vicar' 
age  of  £50  per  annum,  but  we  must  pay  to 
the  Patron  for  the  lease  of  a  life  (a  spent 
and  out'wom  life  J  either  in  annual  pension, 
or  above  the  rate  of  a  copyhold,  and  that  with 
the  hazard  and  loss  of  our  souls,  by  simony 
and  perjury,  and  the  forfeiture  ojf  all  our 
spiritual  preferments,  in  esse  et  posse,  both 
present  and  to  come,  —  What  father  after 
a  while  unit  be  so  improvident,  to  bring  up  his 
son,  to  his  great  charge,  to  this  necessary 
beggary  f  What  Christian  will  be  so  irre^ 
ligious,  to  bring  up  his  son  in  that  course  of 
life,  which  by  all  probability  and  necessity 
cogit  ad  turpia,  enforcing  to  sin,  will  entangle 
him  in  simony  and  perjury,  when,  as  the  poet 
sttith,  Invitatus  ad  bsec  aliquis  de  ponte  ne- 
gabit,  a  beggar* s  brat  taken  from  the  bridge 
where  he  sits  a^b^ging,  if  he  knew  the  incou" 
venience,  had  cause  to  refuse  it" — ^Bukton*8 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  135. 


[Manners  of  the  Gentry  in  BurtotCs  time,"] 

"  Let  me  not  be  malitious,  and  lie  agunst 
my  Genius ;  I  may  not  deny,  but  that  we 
have  a  sprmkling  of  our  Gentry,  here  and 
there  one,  excellently  well  learned,  like 
those  Fuggeri  in  Germany^  Du  Bartas,  Dt^ 
Plessis,  Sadael  in  France,  Picus  Mirandula, 
Schottus,  BaroHus  in  Italy ; 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto. 

But  they  are  but  few  in  respect  of  the  mul- 
titude ;  the  major  part  (and  some  again  e^- 
ceptied,  that  are  indifferent)  are  wholly  bent 


for  hawks  and  hounds,  and  carried  away 
many  times  with  intemperate  lust,  gaming, 
and  drinking.  If  they  read  a  book  at  any 
time  C^  quid  est  interim  otii  a  venatu,  pocu- 
lis,  alea,  scortis),  *tis  an  English  Chronicle, 
St.  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  Amadis  de  Cfaule, 
&c.,  a  play-book,  or  some  pamphlet  of  news ; 
and  that  at  such  seasons  only  when  they 
cannot  stir  abroad,  to  drive  away  time; 
their  sole  discourse  is  dogs,  hawks,  horses, 
and  what  news  ?  If  some  one  have  been  a 
traveller  in  Italy,  or  as  far  as  the  £mperor*s 
court  wintered  in  Orleance,  and  can  court 
his  mistress  in  broken  French,  wear  his 
clothes  neatly  in  the  newest  fashion,  sing 
soipe  choice  out-landish  tunes,  discourse  of 
lords  and  ladies,  towns,  palaces,  and  cities, 
he  is  complete  and  to  be  admired :  other- 
wise he  and  they  are  much  at  one :  no 
difference  betwixt  the  master  and  the  man, 
but  worshipful  titles :  wink  and  choose  be- 
twixt him  that  sits  down  (clothes  excepted) 
and  him  that  holds  the  trencher  behind  him : 
yet  these  men  must  be  our  patrons,  our 
govemours  too  sometimes,  statesmen,  ma- 
gistrates, noble,  great,  and  wise,  by  inherit- 
ance."— ^BuBTON*8  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
p.  141. 


^^^h^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^A^ 


lEmployments  of  Women.'] 

**  Now  for  women, — ^instead  of  laborious 
studies,  they  have  curious  needle-works 
cut-works,  spinning,  bone-lace,  and  many 
pretty  devices  of  their  own  making,  to  adorn 
their  houses ;  cushions,  carpets,  chairs,  stools, 
(for  she  eats  not  the  bread  of  idleness.  Frov. 
xxxi.  27,  quasivit  lanam  et  UnumJ,  confec- 
tions, conserves,  distillations,  &c.,  which  they 
shew  to  strangers, — 

Ipsa  comes  pnesesque  operis  vemenHbus  vitro 
Hospitibus  monstrare  solet,  non  s^pxiter  horas 
Cantestaia  suas,  sed  nee  sibi  deperOsse. 

Which  to  her  guests  she  shows,  with  all  her 

pelf; 
Thus,  far  my  muds,  but  this  I  did  myself. 

This  they  have  to  busy  themselves  about ; 
household  offices,  &c. ;  neat  gardens  full  of 
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exotic,  versicolour,  diversly  varied  ;  sweet 
smelling  flowers,  and  plants  in  all  kinds, 
which  they  are  most  ambitious  to  get,  curi- 
ous to  preserve  and  keep,  proud  to  possess, 
and  much  many  times  brag  of.*'  —  Bcm- 
Tox's  Anatomy  of  MtUnwholy^  p.  282. 


{^Prerogative  of  Personal  Beauty."] 

"  WiiiTBHBSs  in  the  lily,  red  in  the  rose, 
purple  in  the  violet,  a  lustre  in  all  things 
without  life,  the  clear  light  of  the  moon,  the 
bright  beams  of  the  sun,  splendor  of  gold, 
purple  sparkling  in  the  diamond,  the  excel- 
lent feature  of  the  horse,  the  majesty  of  the 
lion,  the  colour  of  the  birds,  peacocks'  tails, 
the  silver  scales  of  fish,  we  behold  with 
singular  delight  and  admiration.  And  which 
is  rich  in  ^)lants,  delightful  in  flowers^  won- 
derful in  beasts^  hut  most  glorious  in  men^ 
doth  make  us  aflect  and  earnestly  desire  it, 
— as  when  we  hear  any  sweet  harmony,  an 
eloquent  tongue,  see  any  excellent  quidity, 
curious  work  of  man,  elaborate  art,  or  aught 
that  is  exquisite,  there  ariseth  instantly  in 
us  a  longing  for  the  same.  We  )ove  such 
liien,  but  most  part  for  comeliness  of  per- 
son ;  we  call  them  gods  <  and  goddesses, 
divine,  serene,  happy.  Sec,  And  of  all  mor-> 
tal  men  they  alone  {Caleagnimu  holds)  are 
free  from  calumny ;  qui  divitiis^  magistratu 
et gloria  florentt  h^uria  lacessimus;  we  back- 
bite, wrong,  hate,  renowned,  rich,  and  happy 
men ;  we  repine  at  their  felicity ;  they  are 
undeserving,  we  think ;  fortune  is  a  step- 
mother to  us,  a  parent  to  them.  We  envy 
(saith  Isocrates)  wise,jfist,  honest  men,  except 
with  mutual  offices  and  hindnesses,  some  good 
turn  or  other,  they  extort  this  hvefrom  us; 
only  fair  persons  we  love  at  first  sights — 
Bubtom's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy y  p,  449. 


^/vw^^^^^^^^^AM^^A^^^^ 


[Arts  of  Temptation  adapted  to  Individual 
Character  and  Circumstances.'] 

**  To  these  advantages  of  hope  and /ear. 
Ignorance  and  simplicity,  he  hath  several 


engines,  traps,  devices,  to  batter  and  m- 
thrall,  omitting  no  opportunities,  according 
to  men's  several  inclinations,  abilities,  to 
circumvent  and  humour  them,  to  maintain 
his  superstition  ;  sometimes  to  stupify,  be* 
sot  them ;  sometimes  again,  by  oppositions, 
factions,  to  set  all  at  pdds  and  in  an  uproar ; 
sometimes  he  infects  one  man,  and  makes 
him  a  principal  agent;  sometimes  whole 
cities,  countries, — if  of  meaner  sort,  by 
stupidity,  canonical  obedience,  blind  zeal, 
&c., — if  of  better  note,  by  pride,  ambition, 
popularity,  vain-glory.  If  of  the  clergy 
and  more  eminent,  of  better  parts  than  the 
rest,  more  learned^  eloquent, — he  pufis  tbem 
up  with  a  vain  conceit  of  their  own  worth, 
scientid  inflati,  they  begin  to  swell  and  scorn 
all  the  world  in  respect  of  themselves,  and 
thereupon  turn  heretics,  schismatics,  broach 
new  doctrines,  frame  new  crotchets,  aiid 
the  like ;  or  else  out  of  too  much  learning 
become  mad  ;  or  out  of  curiosity,  they  will 
search  into  God's  secrets  and  eat  oif  the 
forbidden  fruit ;  or  out  of  presumption  of 
their  holyness  and  good  gifts,  inspirations, 
become  prophets,  enthusiasts,  and  what  not? 
Or  else  if  they  be  displeased,  discontent, 
and  have  not  (as  they  suppose)  preferment 
to  their  worth,  have  some  disgrace,  repulse, 
neglected,  or  not  esteemed  as  they  fondly 
value  themselves,  or  out  of  emulation,  they 
begin  presently  to  rage  and  rave,  cedum, 
terra  miscent^  they  become  so  impatient  in 
an  instant,  that  a  whole  kingdom  cannot 
contain  them,  they  will  set  all  in  a  com- 
bustion, all  at  variance,  to  be  revenged  of 
their  adversaries.  Donatus,  when  he  saw 
Cecilianus  preferred  before  him  in'  the  bi- 
shoprick  of  Carthage,  turned  heretic ;  and  so 
did  Arianj  because  Alexander  was  advanced : 
w6  havia  examples  at  home,  and  too  many 
experiments,  of  such  persons." — Burton's 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy^  p.  654. 


[Blind  Credulity  of  the  Multitude.] 

**  The  meaner  sort  are  too  credulous,  and 
led  with  blind  zeal,  blind  obedience,  to  pro- 
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9ecute  and  maintain  whatsoever  their  sottish 
leaders  shall  propose ;  what  they  in  pride 
and  nngnlarity,  revenge,  vainglory,  ambi- 
tion, spleen,  for  gain,  shall  rashly  maintain 
and  broach,  their  disciples  make  a  matter  of 
conscience,  of  hell  and  damnation,  if  they 
do  it  not ;  and  will  rather  forsake  wives, 
children,  house  and  home,  lands,  goods,  for- 
tunes, life  itself,  than  omit  or  abjure  the 
leafit  tittle  of  it;  and  to  advance  the  common 
cause,  undergo  any  miseries,  turn  traitors, 
assassinates,  pseudo-martyrs,  with  full  as- 
surance of  reward  in  that  other  world, — 
that  they  shall  certainly  merit  by  it,  win 
heaven,  be  canonized  for  saints." — Bua- 
T02i*s  Anatomy  of  Melanchohj^  p.  6uf^. 

{FoivUng — its  various  kinds.'] 

"  Fowling  is  more  troublesome,  but  all 
out  as  delightsome  to  some  sorts  of  men,  be 
h  with  guns,  lime,  nets,  glades,  gins,  strings, 
baits,  pitfalls,  pipes,  calls,  stawking-horses, 
setting-dogs,  coy-ducks,  &c.,  or  otherwbe. 
Some  much  delight  to  take  larks  with  day- 
nets,  small  birds  with  chaiT-nets,  plovers, 
partridge,  herons,  suite,  &c.  Henry  the 
Thirdy  King  of  Castile,  (as  Marcana  the 
Jesuit  reports  of  him,  /t&.  3,  cap,  7,)  was 
much  affected  with  catching  of  quails :  and 
many  gentlemen  take  a  singular  pleasure  at 
morning  and  evening  to  go  abroad  with 
their  quail-pipes,  and  will  take  any  pains 
to  satisfy  their  delight  in  that  kind.  The 
Italians  have  gardens  fitted  to  such  use, 
with  nets,  bushes,  glades,  sparing  no  cost 
or  industry,  and  are  very  much  affected 
with  the  sport.  Tycho  Brake,  that  great 
astronomer,  in  the  Corography  of  his  Isle 
of  Huena,  and  Castle  of  Uranihurge,  puts 
down  his  nets,  and  manner  of  catching  small 
birds,  as  an  ornament,  and  a  recreation, 
wherein  he  liimsclf  was  sometimes  em- 
ployed."—  BuRTON*s  Anatomy  of  Melau' 
ckoly,  p.  265. 


[^Fishing. — Its  advantage  over  other  Field 

Sports.] 

"  Fishing  is  a  kind  of  hunting  by  water, 
be  it  with  nets,  wceles,  baits,  angling,  or 
otherwbe,  and  yields  all  out  as  much  plea- 
sure to  some  men,  as  dogs  or  hawks  ;  When 
tkey  draw  their fisk  upon  the  bank,  saith  Nic. 
Henselius,  Silesiograpkia  cap.  3,  si)eaking  of 
that  extraordinary  delight  his  countrymen 
took  in  fishing,  and  in  making  of  pools. 
James  Dubravius,  that  Moravian,  in  his  book 
De  Pise,  telle th,  how,  travelling  by  the  way 
side  in  Silesia,  he  found  a  nobleman  booted 
up  to  tke  groins,  wading  himself,  pulling  the 
nets,  and  labouriug  as  much  as  any  fisher- 
man of  them  all ;  and  when  some  belike 
objected  to  him  the  baseness  of  his  office, 
he  e:2ccused  himself,  tkat  if  other  men  migkt 
hunt  kares,  wky  should  not  he  hunt  carps  f 
Many  gentlemen  in  like  sort  with  us  will 
wade  up  to  the  armholes  upon  such  occa- 
sions, and  voluntarily  undertake  that  to 
satisfy  their  pleasure,  which  a  poor  man 
for  a  good  stipend  would  scarce  be  hired  to 
undergo.  Plutarch  in  his  book  De  Soler. 
Animal,  speaks  against  all  fishing,  ca  afHtky, 
base,  illiberal  employment,  hamng  neither  wit 
nor  perspicacity  in  it,  nor  worth  tke  labour. 
But  he  that  shall  consider  the  variety  of 
baits,  for  all  sea^ns,  and  pretty  devices 
which  our  anglers  have  invented,  peculiar 
lines,  false  flies,  several  sleights,  Ace,  will 
say,  that  it  deserves  like  commendation, 
requires  as  much  study  and  perspicacity  as 
the  rest,  and  b  to  be  preferred  before  many 
of  them.  Because  hawking  and  hunting 
are  very  laborious ;  much  riding  and  many 
dangers  accompany  them ;  but  this  b  still 
and  quiet :  and  if  so  be  the  angler  catch  no 
fish,' yet  he  hath  a  wholesome  walk  to  the 
brook-side,  pleasant  shade  by  the  sweet 
silver  streams ;  he  hath  good  air,  and  sweet 
smells  of  fine  fresh  meadow  flowers ;  he 
hears  the  melodious  harmony  of  birds  ;  he 
sees  the  swans,  herons,  ducks,  water-hens, 
coots,  &c.  and  many  other  fowl,  wkh  their 
brood  ;  which. he  thinketh  better  than  the 
noise  of  hounds,  or  blast  of  horns,  and  all 
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llie  upoH  Ihat  tbcj  cnn  make," — Bdbton'i 
Aiialamy  of  Melancholy,  p-  2G6. 


"  T«B  onllnary  recreations  which  wu 
faare  !n  wiiiter,  aiid  in  moel  BoliCarj  tiinefl 
hu»7  our  mind»  witii,  are  Cards,  Tables  and 
Diw,  ShoTcl- board.  Chess-play,  the  Fhilo- 
BOiilier'i  Game,  Small  Trunks,  Shutltccock, 
Billiards,  Music,  Masks,  Singing,  Dancing, 
Ulegunes,  Frolickn,  Jests,  Riddlet,  Catuh- 
e»,  PurposL-a,  Qiie»tions  and  Commands, — 
Merry  Talua  of  Errant  Knights,  Queens, 
Loviirs,  Lorda,  Ladies,  Giants,  Dwarfs, 
ThJuvea,  Chealers,  Witches,  Furies,  Gob- 
Una,  Friars,  tt-c,  such  as  tbe  old  woniim 
told  Prgcht  in  Apuleiut,  Bacaee,  Novels, 
Mid  the  rest,  quarwn  amUtume  pveri  delee- 
tantuTt  tenei  mrratiotK,  which  some  delight 
to  hear,  some  to  tell,  all  arc  well  pleased 
with."  —  BoBTon's  Amttomy  of  Melanckoly, 

p.  an. 


]_Standing  WatcTi  unioAolMDnie.] 
"Stakbino  Waters,  thick  and  ill  co- 
loured, such  OS  come  forth  of  pools  and 
moats,  where  hemp  hath  been  steeped,  or 
slimy  fishes  live,  are  most  unwholesome; 
putritied,  and  full  of  mites,  creepers,  alimy, 
muddy,  unclean,  corrupt,  impure,  by  reason 
□f  the  sun's  heat,  and  stiU  standing ;  they 
cause  foul  distempers  in  the  liodj  and  mind 
of  man,  ore  unfit  to  make  drink  of,  to  dress 
meat  with,  or  to  be  uaed  about  men  in- 
wardly or  outwardly.  They  are  good  for 
many  domestic  usea,  to  wash  horses,  water 
cuttle,  &c.,  or  in  Ume  of  necessity,  but  not 
otherwise.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  such 
fat  standing  waters  make  the  bciit  beer,  and 
that  seething  doth  defecate  it,  as  Cardan 
holds,  /i6.  13,  S}ihta.—ltmtndiiVienbtUmee 
and  lanour  of  it.  But  it  ia  a  paradox :  such 
beer  may  be  stronger,  but  tiot  so  wholesome 
119  the  other."  —  BnaTo»'*  Aiiatomy  of  Me- 
lancholy, p,  71. 


[Miteriet  of  Idlntett.^ 
[h  a  commonwealth  where  is  no  public 
enemy,  fherc  is  likely  civil  wars,  and  they 
rage  upon  themselves;  this  body  of  ours, 
when  it  is  idle,  and  knows  not  how  to  be- 
itaell^  macerates  and  vexeth  itself  with 
1,  grief,  false-fears,  discontents,  and 
suspicions ;  it  tortures  and  preys  upon  its 
own  Iwwels,  and  is  never  at  rest.  Thus 
much  I  dare  boldly  say  ;  he  or  she  that  U 
idle,  be  tbcy  of  what  condition  they  will, 
r  so  rich,  so  well  allied,  fortunate, 
happy,  let  them  have  all  things  in  abun- 
dance, and  felicity  that  heart  can  wish  and 
desire,  all  contentment, — so  long  as  he,  or 
she,  or  they  are  idle,  they  shall  never  be 
pleased,  never  well  in  body  and  mind,  but 
weary  still,  sickly  still,  vexed  still,  loathing 
still,  weeping,  tighing,  grieving,  suspecting, 
offended  with  the  world,  with  every  object, 
wbhing  themselves  gone  or  dead,  or  else 
carried  away  with  some  foolish  phantasy  or 
other.  And  this  is  the  true  cause  that  so 
many  great  men,  ladies,  and  gentlewomen, 
labour  of  this  disease  in  country  and  city  : 
for  idleness  is  an  appendix  to  nobility ;  they 
count  it  a  disgrace  to  work,  and  spend  all 
their  days  in  sports,  recreations,  and  pos; 
times,  and  will  therefore  take  no  pains,  be 
of  no  vocation  :  they  feed  liberally,  fare 
well,  wont  exercise,  action,  employment 
(for  to  work  I  say  they  may  not  nbidej,  and 
company  to  their  desires ;  and  thence  their 
bodies  become  full  of  gross  humours,  wind, 
crudities  ;  their  minds  disquieted,  dull, 
heavy,  &c. ;  core,  jealousy,  fear  of  aomc 
diseases,  sullen  fits,  weeping  fits,  seize  Iso 
familiarly  on  them.  For  what  will  not  fear 
and  phantasy  work  in  on  idle  body  ?" — Bdk- 
tom's  Anatomy  of  Melanckoly,  p.  86. 


iOccupation  the  beit  Cure  for  DucoiOeat.'] 
"  When  you  shall  hear  and  sec  so  many 
discoutentcd  persons,  !□  all  plaeeji  vrher« 
you  come,  so  many  several  grievances, 
necessary  complaints,  fears,  suspicions,  the 
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best  means  to  redress  it,  is  to  set  them 
a^work,  so  to  busy  their  minds ;  for  the 
tmth  is,  thej  are  idle. — Well  they  may 
bnild  castles  in  the  fur  for  a  time,  and  soothe 
up  themselves  with  phantastical  imd  plea- 
sant hnmonrs ;  but  in  the  end,  they  will 
prove  as  bitter  as  gall ;  they  shall  be  still, 
I  say,  discontent,  suspicious,  fearful,  jealous, 
sad,  fretting,  and  vexing  of  themselves ;  so 
long  as  they  be  idle  it  is  impossible  to  please 
them ;  OHo  qui  nescit  vti,  plus  habet  negotii 
gudm  qm  negoHum  in  negoHo^  as  that  AgeU 
Kits  could  observe ;  he  that  knows  not  how 
to  spend  his  time,  hath  more  business,  care, 
grief,  anguish  of  mind,  than  he  that  is  most 
busy  in  the  midst  of  all  his  business.**  — 
BcsTO]i*8  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  pp.  868-9. 


^^MMM«^«M««M«^VMM^M^«M^ 


[SvUs  of  Compulsory  Solitude  J] 

^  Such  as  live  in  prison,  or  some  desert 
place,  and  cannot  have  company,  as  many 
of  our  country  gentlemen  do  in  solitary 
houses,  they  must  either  be  alone  without 
companions,  or  live  beyond  their  means, 
and  entertain  all  comers  as  so  many  hosts, 
or  else  converse  with  their  servants  and 
hinds,  such  as  are  unequal,  inferior  to 
them,  and  of  a  contrary  disposition ;  or  else, 
as  some  do  to  avoid  solitariness,  spend  their 
time  with  lewd  fellows  in  taverns  and  in 
ale-houses,  and  thence  addict  themselves  to 
some  imlawful  disports  or  dissolute  Courses.** 
— >BuBTO]i*s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  88. 


^^^^^^^^^M^V%^#^^^^^>AMM» 


{Fleatures  and  Pains  of  Meditative  Melon' 

cTtolyJ] 

"  VoLUKTAET  solitsriness  is  that  which 
18  familiar  with  Melancholy,  and  gently 
brings  on,  like  a  Siren,  a  shoeing-hom,  or 
some  sphinx,  to  this  irrevocable  gulf;  a 
primary  cause  Piso  calls  it :  most  pleasant 
it  is  at  first,  to  such  as  are  melancholy 
given,  to  lie  in  bed  whole  days,  and  keep 
their  chambers ;  to  walk  alone  in  some  soli- 
tary grove,  betwixt  wood  and  water,  by  a 


brook  side ;  to  meditate  upon  some  delight- 
some and  pleasant  subject,  which  shall  affefct 
them  most ;  amabiUs  insania,  et  mentis  gra" 
Hssimus  error:  a  most  incomparable  delight 
it  is,  so  to  melancholize,  and  build  castles  in 
the  air,  to  go  smiling  to  themselves,  acting 
an  infinite  variety  of  parts,  which  they  sup- 
pose, and  strongly-imagine  they  represent, 
or  that  they  see  acted  or  done :  Blanda 
quidem  ab  initio,  saith  Lemmus,  to  conceive 
and  meditate  of  such  pleasant  things,  some- 
times ;  presenty  past,  or  to  come,  as  Frasis 
speaks.  So  delightsome  these  toys  are  at 
first,  they  could  spend  whole  days  and 
nights  without  sleep,  even  whole  years  alone, 
in  such  contemplations,  and  phantastical 
meditations,  which  are  like  unto  dreams  ; 
and  they  will  hardly  be  drawn  from  them, 
or  willingly  interrupt;  so  pleasant  their  vain 
conceits  are,  that  they  hinder  their  ordinary 
tasks  and  necessary  business ;  they  cannot 
address  themselves  to  them,  or  almost  any 
study  or  employment,  these  fantastical  and 
bewitching  thoughts  so  covertly,  so  feel- 
ingly, so  urgently,  so  continually,  set  upon, 
creep  in,  insinuate,  possess,  overcome,  dis- 
tract, and  detain  them ;  they  cannot,  I  say, 
go  about  their  more  necessary  business, 
stave  ofi*  or  extricate  themselves,  but  are 
ever  musing,  melancholizing,  and  carried 
along,  as  he  (they  say)  that  is  led  round 
about  an  heath  with  a  Puch  in  the  night: 
they  run  earnestly  on  this  labyrinth  of 
anxious  and  solicitous  melancholy  medita- 
tions, and  cannot  well  or  willingly  refrain, 
or  easily  leave  off  winding  and  unwinding 
themselves,  as  so  many  clocks,  and  still 
pleasing  their  humours ;  until  at  last  the 
scene  is  turned  upon  a  sudden,  by  some  bad 
object,  and  they  being  now  habituated  to 
such  vain  meditations  and  solitary  places, 
can  endure  no  company,  can  ruminate  of 
nothing  but  harsh  and  distasteful  subjects. 
Fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  subrusticus  pudor, 
discontent  and  cares,  weariness  of  life,  sur- 
prise them  in  a' moment,  and  they  can  think 
of  nothing  else ;  continually  suspecting,  no  • 
sooner  are  their  eyes  open,  but  this  infernal 
plague  of  Melancholy  seizeth  on  them  and 


I 


temfiei  their  »ouIb,  reprcseDtJng 

tl  object  to  their  minils,  which  nov  bj  no 
mwuia,  no  labour,  no  pcnuoaiuns,  they  caa 
nvoid,  hml  lateri  Uthaiii  annulo,  thej  dib/ 
not  be  rid  of  it,  they  cannot  rceiat."  —  Bc»* 
t  0/ MtbaeMolg,  p.SS. 


iMiiliilhn  iif  lieligiav  HnuMt 

therefore  our  too  zenlous 
not  «o  well  advised  in  Ihnt 
general  aubveraion  of  Abbies  and  religious 
housn,  promise uouely  to  lling  down  all  ; 
they  might  have  token  anay  those  gross 
abuse*  crept  in  amongst  them,  rectified 
such  inconTeniencco,  and  not  so  far  to  have 
ruved  and  raged  against  those  fair  build- 
ings, and  eforlasting  monuments  of  our 
foreCathera'  devotion,  consecrated  to  pious 
uses;  tome  moouteriea  and  co1Iegiiit«  cells 
might  have  been  nelt  spared,  and  their  reve- 
nues othenrisu  eiuployed,  here  and  there 
one,  in  good  loims  or  cities  at  least,  for 
men  and  women  of  idl  sorts  and  condition) 
lo  live  in,  to  sequester  themfelves  from  tliv 
CMOS  and  tumulU  of  the  world,  that  were 
not  desiroun  or  fit  to  marry,  or  otherwise 
willing  to  be  troubled  with  common  atTiurB, 
and  knew  not  well  where  to  bestow  tbcm- 
aelvea,  lo  live  apart  in,  for  more  conve- 
niency,  good  education,  better  compiuiy, 
sake,  to  follow  their  studies  (I  say),  to  the 
|ierfection  of  arts  and  sciencci,  conimon 
good,  and,  as  some  truly  devoted  monks  of 
old  had  done,  frcuty  and  truly  to  servo 
Cioil."  —  Huston's  AauUitni/  n/"  Melanchofy, 
p.  89. 


[2>iine»iwi6'ii  Aemuiil  of  his  JijiirrinicTd  in 
Irrigntiim.] 

"  In  the  month  of  JIurfh  I  happened  to 
And  a  mole  or  wont's  tiest  raised  oa  the 
brim  of  a  brook  in  my  mead,  like  a  great 
hitliii'k ;  and  from  it  there  iisilcd  a  little 
stream  of  water  (drawn  by  the  working  of 
the   niolu)  down   a  sbelving  ground,  one 


jince  broad,  and  some  twenty  lu  Iviijilli. 
ing  of  this  little  stream  did  at  that 
wonderfully contcntme, seeing il  pleas- 
ing green,  and  that  other  land  on  both  udcs 
was  full  of  moss,  and  hide-bound  for  want 
of  water. — TTiis  was  the  first  cause  I  under- 
took the  drowning  of  grounds. 

"  Xow  lo  procml  to  the  eiecutadnof  my 
work,  being  persuaded  of  the  excellencj  of 
the  water,  I  oamined  how  many  foot  fall 
the  brook  yielded  from  my  mil]  to  the  np- 
pennost  part  of  my  grounds,  being  in  length 
a  measured  mile.  There  lay  of  meadtnr 
land  thirty  acres  overwqrn  with  age,  and 
heavily  laden  with  moss,  cowslips,  and  much 
otiicr  imperfect  grass,  betwixt  my  mill 
stream  and  tlie  main  river,  which  (with  two 
shillings  cost)  my  grandfather  and  his  grand- 
sire,  wilh  the  rest,  might  have  drowned  at 
their  pleasures ;  but  from  the  beginning 
never  anything  wna  done,  that  cither  tra- 
dition or  record  could  witness,  or  unj  other 
testimony. 

"  Having  viewed  the  convenientest  place 
whifh  llie  uppermost  part  of  my  ground 
would  altbrd  for  placing  a  commanding  weir 
or  »tuii'i>,  I  espied  divers  wster-fallg  on  m; 
neighbours'  grounds  higher  than  mine  by 
seven  or  eight  foot;  which  gave  me  greater 
advantage,  of  drowning  more  ground  than  ! 
was  of  mine  own  power  able  10  do. 

"  I  acquainted  them  with  my  purpose : 
the  one,  being  a  gentleman  of  worth  and 
good-nature,  gave  me  leave  lo  plant  the  one 
end  of  my  weir  on  his  side  the  river:  Ihe 
other,  my  tenant,  being  very  aged  and 
simple,  by  no  persuasion  I  could  use  would 
yield  his  consent,  alledging  it  would  mar 
his  grounds,  yea  sometimes  his  apple-treea;. 
and  men  luld  him  Woler  would  raise  the 
rush,  and  kill  his  cowslips,  which  was  the 
chicrcstflowerhis  daughters  bad  to  trick  the 
May-pole  withal.  All  which,  with  silence,  1 
past  over  for  a  time,  knowing  his  aimplicity 
to  exceed  his  discretion.  Yet  in  the  end  I 
reinforced  my  pcrsua-iioas,  and  told  him 
that  next  unto  the  King  I  was  to  be  obeyed 
in  matters  reasonable,  mid  that  it  became 
him  not   to  provoke  his   landlord)  nor   to 
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stand  at  the  staff's  end  with  his  command- 
er. Yet  these  big  words  would  not  move 
him. 

^  Then  gave  I  a  fresh  charge ;  and  to  draw 
him  on  with  a  bait,  which  he  would  soon  bite 
at,  told  him  I  had  a  meadow  plot  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood worth  ten  pounds,  which  I  would 
part  with  on  reasonable  terms;  but  before 
I  could  make  him  believe  he  was  a  fool,  he 
got  the  fee-simple  thereof. 

'*  Afler  I  had  wrought  thus  far,  I  caused 
my  servant,  a  joiner,  to  make  a  level  to  dis- 
cover what  quantity  of  ground  I  might  ob- 
tain from  the  entry  of  the  water ;  allowing 
Ills  doubling  course,  compassing  hills  to 
carry  it  plym  or  even ;  which  fell  out  to  be 
some  three  hundred  acres. 

**  After  I  had  plymmed  it  upon  a  true 
level,  I  betook  mys^  to  the  favour  of  my 
tenants,  friends,  and  neighbours,  in  running 
my  main  trench,  which  I  call  my  trench- 
royal.  I  call  it  so,  because  I  have  within 
the  contents  of  my  work,  counter-trenches, 
defending-trendies,  topping-trenches,  win- 
ter and  summer  trenches,  double  and  treble 
trenches,  a  traversing-trench  with  a  point, 
and  an  everlasting-trench,  with  other  trou- 
blesome trenches,  which  in  a  map  I  will 
more  lively  express.  When  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  wherein  I  inhabit  (namely, 
the  Golden  Valley)  saw  I  had  begun  some 
part  of  my  work,  they  summoned  a  consul- 
tation against  me  and  my  man  John,  the 
leveller,  saying  our  wits  were  in  our  hands, 
not  in  our  heads;  so  we  both,  for  three  or 
four  years,  lay  level  to  the  whole  country's 
censure  for  such  engineers  as  their  fore- 
fathers heard  not  of,  nor  they  well  able  to 
endure  without  merriments.** — Duncumd*8 
Hereford  Report^  p.  109. 


•»rt*WWWWW\/WWV>/ 


[God  and  Man,  tn  Anglo-Saxon.'] 

"  Or  their  conception  of  the  essence  of 
the  Divine  Being,  the  Anglo-Saxon  lan- 
guage affords  a  singular  testimony,  for  the 
name  of  God  signifies  good.  He  was  good- 
ness itself,  and  the  Author  of  all  goodness. 


Yet  the  idea  of  denoting  the  Deity  by  a 
term  equivalent  to  abstract  and  absolute 
perfection,  striking  as  it  may  appear,  is  per- 
haps less  remarkable  than  the  faet  that  the 
word  Man^  which  they  used  as  we  do  to 
designate  a  human  being,  also  signified 
wickedneiM;  showing  how  well  they  were 
aware  that  our  fallen  nature  hiad  become 
identified  with  sin  and  corruption.** — FAii- 
GKAVB*s  Hiitory  of  England^  vol.  1,  p.  S6. 


[The  Press  no  sure  guarantee  for  the  Can' 
tinuance  of  IwteUeetual  Cylture.'] 

**It  b  not  unusual  for  us  to  overlook  the 
imbecility  of  human  wisdom,  and  to  extol 
the  printing-press  as  defying  time.  We 
sometimes  consider  that  the  art  of  printing 
not  only  secures  the  ever-during  posses- 
sion of  our  present  stock  of  worldly  learn- 
ing, but  that  we  have  the  certain  power  of 
adding  to  that  store  to  an  unlimited  extent. 
This  is  a  fallacious  assumption,  grounded 
upon  error.  Mankind  can  only  *  darken 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge;*  and 
the  proud  empire  of  intellect  and  science 
may  be  as  easily  destroyed,  as  those  tem- 
poral dominions  which  were  scattered  to 
the  winds  of  Heaven. 

*'  Let  it  be  granted,  that  no  one  confla- 
gration could  destroy  the  myriads  of  volumes 
which  have  become  the  records  of  the  human 
mind ;  yet  it  docs  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  a  thousand, 
or  even  a  hundred  years  hence,  will  be  able 
to  profit  by  the  lore  of  their  ancestors. 
Men  may  be  in  possession  of  tools,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  utterly  unable  to  use 
them.  The  cultivation  of  the  vastly  diver- 
i»iiicd  field  of  human  acquirement,  depends 
wholly  upon  the  supply  of  labourers,  and 
the  capability  which  they  have  of  reaping 
the  harvest.  Learning  and  science  are 
wholly  sustained  by  our  artificial  and  perish- 
able state  of  society.  If,  in  consequence  of 
a  total  subversion  of  our  laws  and  institu- 
tions, property  should  be  so  divided  that, 
instead  of  that  gradation  of  ranks  which  is 
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now  established,  there  should  be  only  a 
working  class,  degraded  by  poverty,  de- 
based by  infidelity,  without  wealth  to  re- 
ward learning,  or  leisure  to  enjoy  enquiry, 
all  the  attainments  upon  which  we  pride 
ourselves  may  ultimately  disappear.  Those 
who  are  now  stimulated  to  study  by  the 
hopes  of  worldly  advancement,  would  fall 
off;  and  that  class  by  whom  learning  is  pur- 
sued only  for  its  own  sake,  would  cease  to 
exist.  With  the  decline  of  public  pros- 
perity, with  the  destruction  of  private  capi- 
tal, idl  the  arts  which  are  directly  or  indi- 
rectly connected  with  commerce  or  manu- 
factures would  decay.  The  abstract  sciences 
would  be  neglected  or  forgotten.  And 
though  some  branches  might  be  pursued 
by  a  solitary  sage,  still  they  would  be  as 
null,  to  a  world  in  which  he  would  find 
none  able  and  willing  to  profit  by  his  know- 
ledge.**—  Palgbavb*s  History  of  England^ 
vol.  1,  p.  157. 


■**»*'»  ^^^^»M^W^V»^»»»MV^ 


[Frailty  and  Brevity  of  Human  Life,'] 

**  Man  comes  forth,  says  Job,  like  a 
flower,  and  is  cut  down ;  he  is  sent  into  the 
world  the  fairest  and  noblest  part  of  Grod*8 
works, — fashioned  afler  the  image  of  his 
Creator,  with  respect  to  reason  and  the 
great  faculties  of  the  mind;  he  cometh  forth 
glorious  as  the  flower  of  the  field;  as  it 
surpasses  the  vegetable  world  in  beauty,  so 
does  he  the  animal  world  in  the  glory  and 
excellence  of  his  nature. 

^  The  one,  if  no  untimely  accident  op- 
press it,  soon  arrives  at  the  full  period  of 
its  perfection, — is  suffered  to  triumph  for  a 
few  moments,  and  is  plucked  up  by  the 
roots  in  the  very  pride  and  gayest  stage  of 
its  being ; — or  if  it  happens  to  escape  the 
hands  of  violence,  in  a  few  days  it  neces- 
sarily sickens  of  itself,  and  dies  away. 

*'  Man  likewise,  though  his  progress  is 
slower,  and  his  duration  something  longer, 
yet  the  periods  of  his  growth  and  declension 
are  nearly  the  same,  both  in  the  nature  and 
manner  of  them. 


'*If  he  escapes  the  dangers  which  threaten 
his  tenderer  years,  he  is  soon  got  into  the 
fiill  maturity  and  strength  of  life;  and  if 
he  is  so  fortunate  as  not  to  be  hurried  out 
of  it  then  by  accidents,  by  his  own  folly 
and  intemperance, — ^if  he  escapes  these,  he 
naturally  decays  of  himself: — a  period  comes 
fast  upon  him,  beyond  which  he  was  not 
made  to  last. — Like  a  flower  or  firuit  which 
may  be  plucked  up  by  force  before  the  time 
of  their  maturity,  yet  cannot  be  made  to 
outgrow  the  period  when  they  are  to  fade 
and  drop  of  Uiemselves ;  when  that  comes, 
the  hand  of  nature  then  plucks  them  both 
off,  and  no  art  of  the  botanist  can  uphold 
the  one,  or  skill  of  the  physician  preserve 
the  other,  beyond  the  periods  to  which  their 
original  frames  and  constitutions  were  made 
to  extend.  As  God  has  appointed  and  de- 
termined the  several  growths  and  decays  of 
the  vegetable  race,  so  he  seems  as  evidently 
to  have  prescribed  the  same  laws  to  man, 
as  well  as  all  living  creatures,  in  the  first 
rudiments  of  which  there  are  contained  the 
specific  powers  of  their  growth,  duration 
and  extinction;  and  when  the  evolutions  of 
those  animal  powers  are  exhausted  and  run 
down,  the  creature  expires  and  dies  of  itself, 
as  ripe  fruit  falls  firom  the  tree,  or  a  flower 
preserved  beyond  its  bloom,  drops  and 
perishes  upon  the  stalk.**  —  STEmNB*s  Ser^ 
mons,  vol.  2,  p.  37. 


<»»<M^WV^»V\»N»<»WM»^«^»»»M 


[7^  task  ofihe  Labourer  easier  than  that 
of  the  Employer,'] 

"  Toil  is  the  lot  of  man,  and  not  of  the 
poor  man  exclusively.  We  shall  find  on 
examination,  that  the  labours  of  the  rich 
are  as  irksome  as  the  labours  of  the  indi- 
gent. The  wealthy  merchant,  who  plans  a 
voyage,  and  who  is  perplexed  with  the  in- 
tricacy of  accounts,  and  vexed  with  the 
blunders,  idleness,  or  unfaithfulness  of  more 
than  one  person  employed  by  him,  toils  at 
least  as  hard  as  the  seaman  and  porter  who 
receive  his  wages.  There  is  a  pride,  per- 
haps a  pleasure,  in  commanding  the  services 
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of  otlien ;  bat  tliere  U  much  more  trouble 
in  keefniig  tbem  at  woi^  than  in  working 
ooraelret.  The  tukofUbouTen,tThD  have 
no  olha  part  to  perform  than  to  obey  tbe 
ordera  pven  to  diem,  is  more  simple,  Icbb 
mpoiuibU,  and  leaa  embarrasiing ;  and  if 
tlure  waa  not  a  charm  in  freedom,  wbtch 
faacinatea  the  huniBn  beart,  moat  men  would 
find  more  enjoTment,  as  thej  certainlj  find 
more  eaie,  in  being  guided  bj  others  in 
their  pursuit  of  the  necessarj  proriBJonB  of 
life,  than  in  nndertaking  to  guide  them- 
•elvea." — Fkbxmas'b  Eighteen  Sermont,  p. 
131. 


[iVtwimv  treated  at  Slauei,  by  the  French 
■s  the  SixUenih  Century.'] 

Thb  French  treated  their  prijonera  aa 
ilaTca.  Thif  qipean  in  the  Memoires  dn 
Sienr  da  Tillars. 

In  1594,  he  lays,  "  le  Mareechal  eut 
Telle*  qne  le  Baron  de  la  Garde  b'i 
jettf  en  mer  avec  les  galleree  du  Boy, 
cst^  li  combata  de  divers  oragee,  qu'il 
perdu  denx  gallcres,  et  qu'en  se  lai 
emp<s1er  par  le  vent,  il  avoit  rencontrf 
deux  n&Tirec  venans  de  Naples,  cbarg^  de 
nx  cens  Espagnols,  qu'il  avoit  combattues 
et  prise*.  Ce  fut  no  remboursement  de 
perte,  et  un  refruschissemeut  de  ciurmea." 

The  Editor  haa  thb  note  upon  these 
words.  "  Cest-b-dire  de  Chiourme,  ou  de 
Formats.  D  paroit  qu'alors  le  vainqueur 
&isoit  passer  but  seB  galbrcs  les  Forgats  des 
galirea  qu'il  preuoit  Ainsi  ces  taalheu- 
reox  ne  faisoient  que  changer  de  maitrcs." 
(CoUection  des  Mfmou^,  torn.  34,  p.  237.) 
Snch  yer;  probablj,  and  not  nnfitly,  maj 
have  been  the  cuBtom.  But  the  French 
Admiral  had  captured  two  ships — not  gal- 
lies ;  and  the  men  of  whom  he  made  galley- 
alavea  were  the  Spanish  prisoners. 

If  there  could  be  aoj  doubt  of  this,  it 
would  be  removed  by  a  subsequent  pas- 
sage in  the  same  Memoirs  (torn.  35,  p.  252), 
where  the  French  King  informs  the  Mare- 
schal  who  commanded  in  Piedmont,  "  que 
le  Comte  de  Fiesqne  avoit  combatn  et 


prises  one  hourque  dans  laquelle  il  j  avoit 
environ  huict  oa  neuf  cens  Espagnols,  qui 
avoient  servj  li  remplir  les  Chionne*  de 
rarm^  maritime  de  sa  Majesty." 


iWhat '  The  World'  is.] 
"  What  is  this  World,  of  which  yon  are 
somuch  afraid?  Is  it  composed  of  Uie  wise 
and  the  good  F  Of  men  whose  advice  yon 
would  ask,  or  follow,  in  any  transaction 
which  affected  your  temporal  interest  F 
Does  it  consist  of  persons  for  whom  yon 
have  the  least  esteem  F  No :  but  it  is  made 
up  of  the  idle,  the  impertinent,  and  the 
profligate ;  men  whose  understandings  are 
commonly  as  contemptible  as  their  morali 
are  depraved." — Fksbhaic'b  Eightee»Ser- 
nuMu,  p.  112. 


[EvSt  of  I»ttmperaMe.'\ 
"Thkib  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  from 
intemperance  proceeds  no  small  part  of  the 
wretchedness  which  b  endured  among  us. 
It  is  time  to  put  a  more  effectual  check  on 
the  deleterious  vice  than  has  hitherto  been 
done, — by  combinatJons  of  masters  to  with- 
hold the  intoxicating  draught  from  their 
hired  servants, — by  suppressiDg  the  dens 
of  sin,  where  the  poison  u  sold  in  small 
quantities  to  the  idle  and  dissolute, — by 
laws  of  the  government  which  will  increase 
the  price  of  ardent  spirits, —  and  by  con- 
tinuing the  moral  and  religious  exhortations 
which  have  already  produced  salutary  ef- 
fects."—  Fbbbiuii's  Eighteen  Seraoni,  p. 
211. 


[^DiMeriminating  TrraimetU  of  /n/rrtbrt.l 
"  Nob  am  I  of  that  harsh  and  rugged  temper 
As  some  great  men  are  taxed  with,  who 

imagine 
They  part  fh>m  the  rei^«Ct  due  to  their 

honours, 
Jf  they  use  not  all  such  as  follmr  them. 
Without  distinction  of  thdr  births,  like 

elavea. 
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I  am  not  so  conditioned :  I  can  make 
A  fitting  difference  between  my  foot-boy 
And  a  gentleman  by  want  compelled  to 
serve  me." 

Massinoeb,  New  Way  to  pay  Old 
DebtSf-r-Yol,  3,  p.  538. 


[^Crqft  liable  to  he  over^reached  by  Sim" 

plicity.'] 

**  Habd  things  are  compassM  oft  by  easy 
means ; 

And  judgement,  being  a  gifl  derived  from 
Heaven, 

Though  sometimes  lodged  in  the  hearts  of 
worldly  men 

That  ne'er  consider  from  whom  they  re- 
ceive it. 

Forsakes  such  as  abuse  the  giver  of  it. 

Which  is  the  reason  that  the  politic 

And  cunning  statesman,  that  believes  he 
fathoms 

The  counsels  of  all  kingdoms  on  the  earth, 

Is  by  simplicity  oft  over-reached." 

MAssnrGVB,  New  Way  to  pay  Old 
Debts,— \oh  3,  p.  583. 

"  An  admirable  observation,"  says  Gif- 
ford,  "  and  worthy  of  all  praise.  It  may 
s6rvc  to  explain  many  fancied  inconsist- 
encies in  the  conduct  of  the  Overreachers 
in  all  ages.^ 


«* 


{Ii\feriority  of  Mercenaries  to  Citizen 
SoldiersJ] 

"  NoN  si  sentiva  allor  questo  romore 
De'  tamburi,  com'  oggi,  andare  in  volta, 

Invitando  la  gente  de  piii  core, 

O  forse,  per  dir  meglio,  la  piu  stolta, 

Che  per  trc  scudi,  o  per  prezzo  minorc, 
Vada  ne'  luoghi  ove  la  vita  h  tolta. 

Stolta  piuttosto  la  dir6,  che  ardita, 

Ch'  a  si  vil  prezzo  venda  la  sua  vita. 

"  A  la  vita  V  onor  s'  ha  da  prcporre ; 

Fuor  che  V  onor,  non  altra  cosa  alcuna. 
Prima  che  mai  lasciarti  1*  onor  torre, 

Dei  mille  vite  perdere,  non  ch*  una. 


Chi  va  per  oro  e  vil  guadagno  a  porre 

La  sua  vita  in  arbitrio  di  fortuna. 
Per  minor  prezzo  crederb  che  dia, 
Se  troverli  chi  compri,  anco  la  mia. 

"  O,  come  io  disci,  non  sanno  che  vaglia 
La  vita  quel  che  si  V  estiman  poco ; 

O  ch*  an  disegna  innanzi  a  la  battaglia 
Che  *1  pib  li  salvi  a  piii  sicuro  loco. 

La  mercenaria  mal  fida  canaglia 

Prezzar'  gli  antichi  imperatori  poco : 

De  la  lor  nazion  piuttosto  venti 

Volean,  che  cento  di  diverse  genti. 

*'Non  efa  a  quei  buon'  tempi  alcun  escluao, 
Che  non  portasse  V  arme,  e  andasse  in 
guerra, 
Fuor  che  fanciul  da  sedici  anni  in  giuso, 

O  quel  che  gik  V  estrcma  etade  afierra; 
Ma  tal  milizia'solo  era  per  uso 

Di  bisogno,  e  d*  onor  de  la  sua  terra  ; 
Sempre  sua  vita  esercitando  sotto 
Buon*  capitani  in  arme,  era  ognun  dotto." 
ContimuUion  of  Orlando  Furioso, 
canto  2,  stan.  41-4. 


[^Happiness  of  Stmlioiis  Retirement,'] 

When  James  I.  went  into  the  Bodleian, 
he  broke  out  into  that  noble  speech,  **  If  I 
were  not  a  King,  I  would  be  an  University 
man ;  JEt  si  unquam  mihi  in  fatis  sit,  ut 
captirms  ducar,  si  mihi  daretur  optio,  hoc 
cuperem  carcere  concltidi,  his  catenis  illigari, 
cum  hisce  captivis  concatenatis  tetatem  agere,^ 

BuETON,  to  whom  I  am  beholden  for  this 
quotation,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy 
(p.  278)  quotes  also  a  beautiful  passage  from 
an  epistle  of  Heinsius,  concerning  the  library 
at  Leyden,  of  which  he  was  keci)er; — in 
qua,  says  the  resolute  student  simul  ac  pe^ 
dempostd,foribus  pessulum  abdo^  ambitionem 
autenu,  amorem^  libidinem,  S^c,  excludo,  quorum 
parens  est  ignavicu,  imperitia  mttrix;  et  in 
ipso  (Btemitatis  gremio,  inter  tot  illustres  om- 
mas  sedem  mihi  sumo,  cum  ingenti  quidem 
ammo,  ut  subinde  magnatum  me  misereat,  qui 
fodicUatem  hone  ignorant. 
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[^Spanisk  CfeitUemen  serving  as  Foot' 
SokHers."] 

"  Jb  voudrois — que  les  Fraiwjois  fissent 
en  pareille  occasion  ce  que  font  les  Espag- 
nols  :  c*e8t  que  tout  aussi-tost  qu*il  arriye 
en  Italle  quelque  troupe  se  pied  deschaux/ 
quails  appellent  bisognes,  les  yieilles  bandes 
s*as8emblent  pour  deliberer  sur  la  parade  de 
ceux-cy ;  ausquels  Fun  contribue  les  sou- 
liers,  le  chappeau,  et  les  autres  de  main  en 
main  tout  ce  qui  est  ndcessaire  pour  les 
remplumer  de  preces  rapport^es,  et  surtout 
pour  luy  apprendre  son  entregent :  ll  quoy 
faire  ils  sont  tons  si  soigneux  qu*en  moins 
de  rien  vous  les  prendriez  pour  anciens 
gouzmanes,  que  nous  appellons  lancespeza- 
des'  a  rimitation  des  ItAliens ;  mais  k  mon 
advis,  selon  nous  (appointez  en  Tinfanterie) 
quant  )l  la  morgue,  cela  ne  leur  manque 
jamais.** — Memoires  du  Sieub  du  Villab, — 
Collection  du  MemoireSy  torn.  36,  p.  107. 


sermons  appear  in  print :  and  another,  who 
loses  his  reputation  by  publishing  his  dis- 
courses, is  animated  and  eloquent  in  the 
pulpit.  One  displays  profound  learning  and 
a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  ori- 
ental languages :  another  is  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  any  language  except  the 
English,  but  that  he  manages  with  sufficient 
dexterity.  One  is  a  deep  logician,  his 
method  is  clear,  his  distinctions  accurate, 
his  arguments  powerful:  another  is  pa- 
thetic, affectionate,  interesting.  The  voice 
of  one  preacher  is  sonorous,  alarming ;  it 
makes  the  hearer  almost  start  involuntarily 
from  his  seat ;  and  expands  his  eyes,  his 
ears,  his  mouth,  with  terror  or  with  ad- 
miration :  the  voice  of  another  preacher  is 
soft,  gentle ;  it  sounds  in  the  ear  like  the 
breathings  of  a  flute ;  it  charms  the  heart, 
and  fills  the  eyes  with  tears.** — Fbkkman*8 
Sermons^  p.  7. 


"'WW^^V^^^^V^^^^^V^ 


V^^^f^^^^^^^^^^^^^^VW^^ 


[^Variettf  of  Individual  Qucdijications  for  the 

Ministry.^ 

"  Thb  ministers  of  the  gospel,  like  other 
human  bein£8,  differ  from  each  other  in 
their  several  qualifications.  One  is  remark- 
ably gifled  in  prayer:  another  reads  the 
scriptures  in  a  solemn  and  impressing  man- 
ner. One  shines  in  conversation,  and  com- 
municates in  a  familiar  way  many  valuable 
religious  and  moral  hints :  and  another, 
though  he  is  silent  or  cold  when  he  visits 
those  who  are  in  health,  has  still  the  power, 
like  a  blessed  angel,  of  imparting  light  and 
consolation  to  the  chambers  of  the  sick. 
Of  preaching,  as  relates  both  to  matter  and 
manner,  there  are  various  kinds  of  merit. 
One  minister  excels  in  the  composition ; 
and  another  in  the  delivery,  of  a  sermon. 
One  is  not  known  to  be  a  great  man  till  his 


'  C'est  h  dire,  dcs  recrues. 

'  Ces  lanspressadcs  (itoient  des  places  dans 
riiifantarie  destinees  sk  dcs  nobles  trop  pauvres 
pour  servir  dans  la  cavalerie. 


{^Resignation  to  the  Path  appoitUed  us  in  Life."] 

"  It  pleases  heaven  to  give  us  no  more 
light  in  our  way,  than  will  leave  virtue  in 
possession  of  its  recompense. 

** Grant  me,  gracious  Gk>d  I  to  go 

cheerfully  on  the  road  which  thou  hast 
marked  out, — I  wish  it  neither  more  wide  or 
more  smooth : — continue  the  light  of  this  dim 
taper  thou  hast  put  into  my  hands  : — ^I  will 
kneel  upon  the  ground  seven  times  a  day 
to  seek  the  best  track  I  can  with  it, — and 
having  done  that,  I  will  trust  myself  and 
the  issue  of  my  journey  to  thee,  who  art  the 
fountain  of  joy, — and  will  sing  songs  of  com- 
fort as  I  go  along.**  —  St£Bnb*8  Sermons^ 
vol.  4,  p.  10. 


^W^^^^^^^^rf^^^^^^^^^^ 


[Disappointment  in  Marriage,'] 

"  Listen,  I  pray  you,  to  the  stories  of 
the  disappointed  in  marriage : — collect  all 
their  compl^ts:  hear  their  mutual  re- 
proaches ;  upon  what  fatal  hinge  do  the 
greatest  part  of  them  turn  ? — '  They  were 
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mistaken  in  the  person.*  —  Some  disguise 
either  of  body  or  mind  is  seen  through  in  the 
first  domestic  scuffle  : — some  fair  ornament 
— ^perhaps  the  very  one  which  won  the  heart, 
— the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit 
falls  off;  //  is  not  the  Rachael  for  whom  I 
have  served, —  Why  hast  thoti  then  beguiled 
me  f 

**  Be  open — ^be  honest :  give  yourself  for 
what  you  are  ;  conceal  nothing, — varnish 
nothing, — and  if  these  fair  weapons  will  not 
do, — better  not  conquer  at  all,  than  con- 
quer for  a  day  : — when  the  night  is  passed, 
'twill  ever  be  the  same  st^ry, — And  it  came 
to  pass,  behold  it  uxis  Leah  ! 

"  If  the  heart  beguiles  itself  in  its  choice, 
and  imagination  will  give  excellencies  which 
are  not  the  portion  of  flesh  and  blood : — 
when  the  dream  is  over,  and  we  awake  in 
the  morning,  it  matters  little  whether  *tis 
Rachael  or  Leah — ^be  the  object  what  it  will, 
as  it  must  be  on  the  earthly  side,  at  least,  of 
perfection, — it  will  fall  short  of  the  work  of 
fancy,  whose  existence  is  in  the  clouds. 

"  In  such  cases  of  deception,  let  not  man 
exclaim  as  Jacob  does  in  his,  —  What  is  it 
thou  hast  done  unto  me  f — for  *tis  his  own 
doings,  and  he  has  nothing  to  lay  his  fault 
on,  but  the  heat  and  poetic  indiscretion  of 
his  own  passions.** — Stebne*8  Sermons,  vol. 
4,  p.  11. 


[Inordinate  Presumption  of  the  Church  of 

RomeJ] 

"  Would  one  think  that  a  church,  which 
thrusts  itself  under  this  Apostle*s  patronage, 
and  claims  her  power  under  him,  would 
presume  to  exceed  the  degrees  of  it  which 
he  acknowledged  to  possess  himself. — But 
how  ill  are  your  expectations  answered, 
when  instead  of  the  humble  declarations  in 
the  tcKt, — Ye  men  of  Israel  marvel  not  at 
us,  as  if  our  own  power  and  holiness  had 
wrought  this; — you  hear  a  language  and 
behaviour  from  the  Romish  Church,  as  oppo- 
site to  it  as  insolent  words  and  actions  can 
frame. 

"  So  that  instead  of,  .Ye  men  of  Israel, 


marvel  not  at  us, — Ye  men  of  Israel,  do 
marvel  at  us, — hold  us  in  admiration: — 
approach  our  sacred  pontiff, — (who  is  not 
only  holy — but  holiness  itself ) — approach 
his  person  with  reverence,  and  deem  it  the 
greatest  honour  and  happiness  of  your  lives 
to  fall  down  before  his  chair,  and  be  ad- 
mitted to  kiss  his  feet. — 

**  Think  not,  as  if  it  were  not  our  own 
holiness  which  merits  all  the  homage  you 
can  pay  us. — It  is  our  own  holiness, — the 
superabundance  of  it,  of  which,  having  more 
than  we  know  what  to  do  with  ourselves,  — 
from  works  of  supererogation,  we  have  trans- 
ferred the  surplus  in  ecclesiastic  warehouses, 
and  in  pure  zeal  for  the  good  of  your  souls, 
have  established  public  banks  of  merit, 
ready  to  be  drawn  upon  at  all  times. 

**  Think  not,  ye  men  of  Israel,  or  say 
within  yourselves,  that  we  are  unprofitable 
servants ; — we  have  no  good  works  to  spare, 
or  that  if  we  had, — we  cannot  make  this 
use  of  them ; — that  we  have  no  power  to 
circulate  our  indulgences, — and  huckster 
them  out,  as  we  do,  through  all  the  parts  of 
Christendom.— Know  ye  by  these  presents, 
that  it  is  our  own  power  which  does  this ; — 
the  plenitude  of  our  apostolic  power  ope- 
rating with  our  own  holiness,  that  enables 
us  to  bind  and  loose,  as  seems  meet  to  us  on 
earth ; — ^to  save  your  souls  or  deliver  them 
up  to  Satan,  and  as  they  please  or  displease 
to  indulge  whole  kingdoms  at  once,  or  ex- 
communicate them  all; — binding  kings  in 
chains  and  your  nobles  in  links  of  iron.** — 
Stebme*8  Sermons,  vol.  5,  p.  56, 


Why  the  Catholic  Powers  did  not  Sfdffugate 

England, 

The  Jesuit  Wallius,  in  one  of  his  Para- 
phrases of  Horace,  addresses  the  Catholic 
Powers  thus : 

"  PrO  pudor  I  intactam  cur  non  his  fregimus 

armis 
Albionem,  et  Tusco  Tamesim  subjecimus 

anni  ? 
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Cur  non  hunc  nostris  vinctum  post  tcrga 

catenis, 
Cur  non  et  puppes,  et  rostra  Britannica 

sacrft 
YidimuB  ire  vid?" 

To  which  Lander  has  replied  in  a  note 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 

Cur  non  ?  quia  non  potuistis. 


^^^^^^^k^S^^^^H^^  ^^^^^^ 


{^Storey's  Character  of  True  and  False 
MinUtersJ] 

"  Wb  had  a  meeting  in  the  meeting-house 
at  HamptofL,  which  was  not  large,  by  reason 
of  the  shortness  of  the  notice ;  and  I  was 
hindered  and  kept  out  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, though  under  the  weight  of  it-,  great 
part  of  the  time,  by  one  Thomas  Chase^  an 
old  self-conceited,  self-preferring,  dead,  dry, 
and  confused  preacher,  of  that  place,  and  an 
enemy  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church ; 
whom,  after  I  stood  up,  I  reproved  in  an 
occult  and  jet  intelligible  manner ;  so  that 
at  last  the  divine  life  of  truth  came  oyer  all 
and  we  had  a  good  and  comfortable  meet- 
ing, all  the  living  being  well  satisfied. 

"  The  great  hindrance,  disservice,  and 
mischief,  which  the  Adversary  doth  in  the 
Church  by  such  dry  and  dead  preachers 
among  us,  (who  being  full  of  themselves 
only,  can  and  will  speak  in  their  own  time, 
without  any  regard  to  the  life  of  truth,  or 
to  any  minister  of  truth,  though  a  stranger 
in  the  place)  is,  that  their  time  being  always, 
and  what  and  when  they  will,  and  the  true 
minbters  waiting  only  upon  the  Lord,  as 
having  no  ministry  at  any  time  but  imilie- 
diately  from  him ;  when  the  Lord's  time  is 
and  the  real  concern  comes  from  him  upon 
the  true  minister,  the  false  one  is  in  the 
way,  hindering  the  true  work  and  service  of 
the  ministry  and  meetings  many  times,  as 
one  who  would  ravish  and  defile  the  Spouse 
of  Christ,  to  the  invisible,  yet  unspeakable 
hurt,  loading  and  grieving  of  the  true  mi- 
nistry, and  their  work  and  service  in  the 
Lord,  and  all  the  living  and  sensible  mem- 


bers in  an  assembly ;  and  such  oppressing 
persons  and  things  are  suffered,  to  prevent 
confusion  and  other  hurtful  consequences  , 
which  might  ensue  upon  the  open  forbidding 
or  reproving  of  such  persons  in  an  assembly: 
for  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  one  so  mtich 
out  of  the  way  of  truth,  or  any  thing  so  un- 
worthy or  absurd  in  itself,  but  this  would 
have  a  party  and  supporters,  and  (hat  vota- 
ries and  espousers,  to  vindicate  them,  and 
contend  to  further  evil  and  mischief." — 
Life  q/"  Thomas  Stobet,  p.  319. 


^^^^^^^^^v\^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


lStorey*s  Account  of  his  Recovery  from 

lUuess,'] 

"  Before  we  got  thither,  my  cold  in- 
creased upon  me  to  that  degree,  that  my 
body  was  sore  all  over  with  an  aking  in  my 
bones,  so  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  I 
reached  the  place ;  and  that  night,  taking 
some  sage  tea,  (having  first  felt  a  secret 
work  of  Truth  to  overcome  the  root  and 
power  of  the  distemper,  to  which  alone  I 
have  great  reason  to  ascribe  my  recovery) 
I  fell  into  a  very  great  sweat ;  which  took 
off  much  of  the  load  of  the  fever  and  cold 
out  of  my  flesh,  but  left  great  pains  in  my 
bones,  and  reduced  me  in  so  short  a  time  to 
so  great  a  weakness,  that  I  could   not  go 
next  day  to  meeting,  though  within  a  little 
way  of  the  place,  but  continued  sweating 
for  several  days,  which,  with  some  cordi^ 
things  administered  by  my  good  friend  ./o- 
seph  Gamble^  who  practised  physic,  gradu- 
ally carried  off  the  distemper,  but  was  not 
able  to  attend  any  meeting  for  some  time; 
and  finding  the  air  at  Spikes,  and  the  noise 
in  town  hurtful,  I  removed  thence,  on  the 
second  day,  back  to  Francis  Gamblers,  three 
miles ;  where  I  staid  till  the  fourth  day  fol- 
lowing, being  there  taken  with  a  fainting 
fit,  which  I  never  had  known  before,  but 
was  much  comforted  after  it  in  the  blessed 
truth  ;  which  I  have  ever  found  to  be  the 
richest  and  best  cordial." — Life  of  Tuouas 
Storey,  p.  434, 
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[Sturvjr't  MoraJiution  upon  the  Earthquake 
in  Jawaica.'] 
Jamaica,  1709. — "  Viewed  the  town  and 
(brts;  where  I  saw  great  effects  of  Ihe  dread- 
ful earthquake  etill  remnining,  though  tlie 
people  were  gradually  DUing  up  divers  deep 
places  with  stones,  in  order  to  raise  new 
buildings;  moat  of  the  ground  being  already 
built  upon  what  waa  left  bj  the  eorthqusLe 
in  that  point.  The  carthiunke  here  was 
■ucb  as  has  soarcc  been  p:ira1leU'iI  in  anj 
nge  or  country  j  and  was  followc<l  by  a 
dreadfiil  fire,  which  scarce  le(Y  n  house  in  all 
the  town  unconsumcd ;  but  lefY  the  stock!<, 
pillory,  and  ducking-stool  entire,  ds  if  the 
destroyer  had  been  ordered  to  leave  them, 
as  instruments  of  justice,  for  the  future 
puoishment  of  the  miserable  iohabitonta, 
which  the  Ordererofoll  tilings  foresaw  tbcy 
would  deserve,  notwithstanding  his  judg- 
ments, for  such  am  their  wicked  expressiona, 
their  oaths,  blasphemies,  profanations  of  the 
holy  name  of  Almighty  God,  tbeir  cursings, 
damnings,  sinkings,  and  rude  expressions 
in  all  their  conversation,  even  amongst  both 
sexes,  that  sober  men  who  nercr  heard  them, 
would  hardly  believe,  if  it  were  told  them, 
that  human  nature  were  capable  of  so  great 
degeneracy ;  insomuch  that  it  looks  as  if, 
wben  sunk  into  the  earth,  tbey  had  been 
baptized  in  hell,  into  the  very  nature  and 
language  of  it ;  whose  expressions  I  will 
not  defile  my  pen  to  repeat,  though  dipped 
in  bitter  gall :  and  yet  I  believe  the  day  of 
God's  mercy  ia  not  iiuite  over  to  some  among 
ihem.— £■/«  o/TuouAS  Stokby,  p.  4U. 


iSlorey't  VUtt  to  William  Fenn."] 
1714. — "  I  WKMT  to  Rnseotnh,  to  visit 
WilUam  Perai  and  his  family.  lie  was  then 
under  the  lamentable  effcctsof  an  apoplectic 
fit,  which  he  had  had  some  time  bdbre :  for 
his  memory  waa  almost  quite  tost,  and  the 
use  of  his  understanding  suspended !  so  that 
he  was  not  so  conversible  as  formerly ;  and 


yet  as  near  the  truth,  in  the  love  of  il,  as  || 
before.  '\%1ieri>in  appeared  llie  great  mercy  I 
and  favour  of  God,  who  looks  not  as 
Icioks ;  for  though,  to  some  this  accident  I. 
might  look  like  judgment,  and  no  doubt  | 
his  enemies  so  accounted  it :  yet  it  will 
qriite  another  interpretation,  if  it  be 
sidered  how  little  time  of  rest  he  ever 
from  the  importunities  of  the  offoin  of  li 
others,  to  the  great  hurt  uf  his  own,  anil  L 
suspension  of  all  his  enjoymenta,  till  this  11 
happened  to  him;  by  whirh  he  was' 
dcred  incapalilc  of  all  business,  and  yet  I 
sensible  of  the  enjoyment  of  truth,  as  at 
time  in  all  his  life. 

"  AThen  I  went  to  the  house,  I  thought  I 
myself  strong  enough  to  see  him  in  that  Ij 
condition ;  but  when  I  entered  the  room,  ( 
and  perceived  the  great  defect  of  his  ex-- 
prcssiana  fur  want  of  memory,  it  greatly 
bowed  my  spirit,  under  a  consideration  of 
the  uncertainty  of  all  human  qualifications; 
and  what  the  finest  of  men  are  soon  re- 
duced to  by  a  disorder  of  the  organs  of  that 
body  with  which  the  soul  is  connected,  and 
acts  during  this  present  mode  of  being.  J 
When  these  arc  but  a  little  obstructed  in  1 
their  various  functions,  a  man  of  the  clearest 
parts,  and  Gncat  expression,  becomes  scarce 
intelligible.  Nevertheless,  no  insanity  or 
lunacy  at  all  appeared  in  bis  actions ;  and 
his  mind  was  in  an  innocent  state,  as  ap- 
peared by  his  very  loving  deportment  to  nil 
that  came  near  him :  and  that  he  had  st31  a 
good  sense  of  truth  waa  plain,  by  some  very 
clear  sentences  he  spoke  in  the  life  and 
power  of  truth,  in  an  evening  meeting  we 
had  togethertlere;  wherein  we  were  greatly 
comforted :  so  that  I  was  ready  to  think 
this  was  a  sort  of  sequestration  of  him  from 
all  the  concerns  of  this  life  which  so  much 
oppressed  him  ;  not  in  judgment,  but  m 
mercy,  that  he  might  have  rest,  and  not  be 
oppressed  thereby  to  the  end."  —  I.iji  o/ 
Thomas  Storet,  p.  463. 
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[Pefar  lie  Ormfi  DeportmeM  to  hit 

"  Fbbdbuckitadt. — Here  they  confirm- 
ed to  na  what  I  have  written  above  of  the 
Cxar;  ind  related  many  other  things  of 
him  of  a  good  tendency ;  one  of  irhich  was 
this,  That  he  used  quite  another  way  with 
his  officen,  and  others,  than  what  had 
been  reported  of  him  wlien  in  hit  own 
country;  for  he  woa  bo  fiimiliar,  that  he 
would  hnve  them  coll  him  sonicfimes  by  his 
name,  and  seemed  better  pleased  with  that 
way  than  liiB  former  distance ;  only  in  times 
of  their  worship,  which  they  sometimes  held 
in  the  market-place,  he  would  then,  as  is 
usual  at  home,  resume  great  dignity  on 
htm;  and  one  time,  being  rainy  weather 
when  they  were  at  it,  he,  wearing  his  own 
hu'r,  pulled  oiT  the  great  wig  from  one  of 
his  Dukes,  and  put  it  on  himself,  to  cover 
him  from  the  rain,  making  the  owner  stand 
bareheaded  the  while ;  for  it  seems  he  is  so 
abwiute,  that  tliere  must  be  no  grumbling 
at  what  he  docs,  life  and  estate  being  wholly 
at  his  discretion." — Life o/Tiiohas  Sto- 
Ksr,  p.  49S. 


[DecUne  of  the  Quaker  MinUtiy.'] 
"  I  KKairraBD  more  particularly  into  the 
state  of  the  Menlsts  in  these  ports,  and 
found,  that  all  along  their  ministers  bad 
preached  freely,  till  of  late  some  here  and 
there  hod  begun  to  receive  hire,  but  were 
moderate  therein ;  and  though  they  still 
keep  up  their  whole  testimony  agunst 
lighting  and  swearing,  yet 'they  are  not  so 
lively  in  their  worship,  nor  bo  near  the  truth 
as  they  were  in  their  first  appearance :  and 
I  was  informed  that  their  ministers  are,  for 
the  most,  but  weak  and  dry  in  their  minb- 
try ;  and  sometimes  their  hearers  had  rather 
some  of  them  would  be  silent  than  preach, 
though  grata.  If  thus  it  be,  it  hath  fared 
with  them  aa  with  many  other,  who,  having 
had  a  day  of  visitation  from  the  Lord,  and 
obtained  a  reputation  through  his  goodness 


among  them,  and  by  that  holy  and  innocent 
conversation  tbcy  have  had  through  his 
grace ;  yet  some  becoming  more  loose,  and 
not  keeping  in  the  grace  of  God,  and  tbe 
virtue  and  power  of  it,  have  ended  in  mer 
Fonnslists  :  and  then  in  a  generation  o 
two,  little  has  appeared  but  the  outside  and 
form  of  godliness,  which  the  power  of  grace 
brought  forth  in  those  who  went  before; 
and  so,  in  a  great  measure,  it  is  with  them : 
and  yet,  in  the  main,  they  are  preserved 
from  tbe  gross  evils  of  the  world ;  and  I 
hope  the  Lord  hath  a  visitation  of  life  and 
power  yet  in  store  for  them.  Among  other 
things  I  obtained  the  Form  of  Words  used 
by  them  instead  of  an  oath  ;  which  is  thus : 
In  the  Words  of  Truth,  itutead  of  a  fobnu 
oatt,  /  declare,  kc. 

"  If  we  in  Britain  had  wtuted  the  Lord's 
time  for  such  a  Form  as  this,  we  had  been 
more  happy  in  a  fuller  testimony  than  they 
in  some  other  things ;  and,  in  the  Lord's 
time,  might  have  had  the  like  testimony 
from  the  Buler,  and  Kulers  in  Britain  and 
her  dependencies,  as  this  people  have  of  late 
hod  from  the  states-general  of  the  United 
Provinces,"  —  Life  of  Thomas  Stossy,  p. 
620. 


IStore^  and  hi»  Cknrek  of  England 
Rehtivci.^ 
"  Hi  vino  had  letters  of  invitation  from 
my  brother  Qeorgc  Storet/,  then  Dean  of 
Limerick,  and  also  from  my  sister,  his  wif^, 
to  lodge  there  at  their  house,  I  accepted  of 
it,  and  was  with  them  daring  the  time  I 
stMd  in  town.  They  were  very  kind,  and 
inrited  my  company  one  day  to  dinner,  and 
entertained  us  freely  and  plentifiilly :  but 
in  a  short  time  I  found  my  spirit  under  a  very 
great  load,  which  rendered  my  stay  there 
very  uncomfortable,  though  things,  to  out- 
ward view,  were  all  agreeable ;  till  at  length, 
I  percuved  they  were  under  a  very  deep 
prejudice  againit  the  tmth,  being  poisoned 
by  the  invidious  and  wicked  writings  of 
iiuley.that  implacable  andvenemons  rattle- 
snake ;  and  this  occasioned  some  ungrateAil 
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rubs :  for  I  found  a  disposition  in  them  to 
take  advantage  (if  they  could  have  any)  of 
every  word  they  could  at  any  time  wrest  to 
a  sense  never  intended  in  the  speaking  of 
it.  As,  for  instance,  one  of  them,  in  some 
serious  and  private  discourse,  conunending 
tlie  satisfaction  to  be  reaped  in  prayer  ;  and 
I,  in  the  mean  time,  having  an  eye  upon  the 
result  and  end  of  all  prayer  in  a  state  of 
Paradise,  happening  to  say,  *  It  was  true  in 
all  them,  who  addressed  themselves  to  Crod 
in  the  spirit  of  prayer ;  but  that  His  much 
better  to  be  in  a  state  where  there  is  no 
need  of  prayer ;  that  which  was  once  need- 
ful to  be  prayed  for  being  now  obt^ned, 
and  become  the  enjoyment  of  him  that 
prayed  for  the  same  before  he  obtained  it.' 
This  was  wrested,  as  if  I  had  said,  We  (the 
Friends)  were  in  such  a  high  state  in  this 
life  as  that  we  had  no  need  of  prayer  at  all. 
Again,  I  happened  to  say  in  discourse, '  that 
as  the  Apostles,  living  long  after  the  days 
of  the  Pi'ophets,  and  having  the  same  spirit^ 
saw  some  things  clearer  than  the  Prophets 
themselves  did,  relating  to  their  own  pro- 
phecies, as  saith  the  Apostle  Peter;  so  we 
in  our  days,  having  the  advantage  of  near 
1700  years  time  and  experience  of  all  those 
ages,  might  see  some  things  writ  (obscurely) 
by  some  of  the  Apostles,  clearer  than  they 
themselves  did.*  This  was  immediately 
wrested  to  intend,  *That  we  were  wiser, 
and  had  more  knowledge  than  the  Apostles, 
&c.*  And  thus  perceiving  what  kind  of 
snares  were  all  around  me,  I  from  thence- 
forth conversed  as  little  with  them  as  I 
could  during  the  r6st  of  that  tedious  and 
burthensome  week  I  staid  there ;  though 
in  every  thing  else  they  made  me  very  wel- 
come. As  they  had  mentioned  these  books, 
I  procured  the  Switch^  wrote  by  Joseph 
Wyeth,  and  left  it  with  them,  if,  peradvcn- 
ture,  it  might  be  instrumental  to  expel  some 
of  that  poison  but  too  willingly  drunk  in 
from  the  other ;  whose  wrestling  and  un- 
charitable spirit  so  plainly  appeared  in  the 
above  mentioned,  and  some  other  like  pas- 
sages that  happened :  but,  afler  all,  I  parted 
with  them  under  a  great  burden  and  load, 


being  much  troubled  to  see  them  under 
these  prejudices,  and  in  a  state  when  \is 
next  to  impossible  they  should  ever  have 
any  reconciling  thoughts  of  truth,  but  take 
measures  of  truth,  of  me,  and  friends  in 
general,  by  that  false  rule  they  have  thus 
espoused. 

"  During  my  stay  at  Limerick,  finding 
things  thus  with  my  relations,  I  was  as 
much  as  well  I  could  in  the  conversation  of 
friends,  and  much  more  easy  and  comfort- 
able, my  nearest  relation  being  to  those  who 
dwell  in  the  truth,  though  not  otherwise 
related." — Zt/eo/" Thomas  Stobet,  p.  547. 


{^Storey*s  Account  of  an  Ignis  Fatuus,'] 

"  One  thing  very  particular  I  observed 
in  the  way  as  we  went  in  the  night-time : 
going  toward  a  valley,  not  above  two  or 
three  miles  from  Northampton,  we  saw  seve- 
ral lights,  which  I  took  to  be  candles  from 
the  windows  of  houses  in  some  small  village 
before  us ;  and  in  a  short  time  they  all 
seemed  to  vanish,  which  I  took  to  be  by  the 
interposition  of  some  higher  ground  or 
hedges ;  till,  coming  forward  in  a  lane,  near 
a  brook  in  the  valley,  we  espied  a  single 
light  a  little  before  us  on  the  way-side,  not 
moving,  but  fixed  as  in  a  window  of  some 
house  thei'c:  but  as  we  approached  the 
place,  it  began  to  move,  and  crossed  the 
lane  at  some  distance  from  us,  and  went 
thi*ough  a  hedge,  and  a  little  way  along 
another  hedge  in  a  close,  mending  its  pace, 
so  that  I  took  it  to  be  some  person  in  haste, 
carrying  a  lanthom  from  a  house  whence  it 
seemed  to  issue,*  though  there  was  no  house 
there:  then  it  took  a  short  turn,  as  if  it  had 
some  self-direction,  and  passing  along  about 
breast-high  from  the  earth,  went  side-way 
in  the  wind,  which  was  considerably  high ; 
and  going  a  little  on  our  right-hand,  went 
northward  near  the  way  we  had  come.  It 
was  very  bright,  though  it  seemed  some- 
times to  intermit  a  little,  and  twinkle  in  its 
motion ;  and  so  went  on  as  far  as  we  could 
sec  it.     It  put  me  in  mind  of  some  flying 
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beetles  I  had  seen  in  Hispaniola^  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  West  Indies ;  which  shine 
as  they  flj  in  the  night,  giving  light,  in 
^pearance  not  much  short  of  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude.  I  have  oflen  heard,  and 
somewhere  read,  of  an  Ignis  fatuus^  or  Jack 
with  a  lanthom ;  of  which  I  suppose  this 
was  one  sort  (for  I  have  heard  of  several), 
but  have  not  found  the  phenomenon  solved 
any  where  to  my  satisfaction."  —  Life  of 
Thomas  Stobet,  p.  730. 


^^^^k/«/^r^\^>/VH/WVSA^AA#\ 


{^Pulpit  Eloquence  J\ 

"  The  settled  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
who  are  constantly  preaching  to  the  same 
people,  and  who  in  the  course  of  a  year 
deliver  a  hundred  sermons  in  the  same  pul- 
pit, it  is  vain  to  demand  of  them  the  same 
style  of  eloquence  which  distinguishes  the 
celebrated  preachers,  who  have  appeared 
only  on  particular  occasions.  The  sermon 
which  is  filled  with  tropes  and  figures,  with 
glowing  language,  with  pathetic  addresses, 
in  a  word,  with  the  graces  and  energies  of 
the  superior  kinds  of  oratory,  is  loudly 
called  for  by  many.  AVhy  do  not  our  mi- 
nisters, it  is  asked,  preach  like  the  divines 
of  the  French  nation,  or  deliver  their  ser- 
mons with  the  life  and  pathos  of  White- 
field?  The  answer  is,  that  the  French 
divines,  who  have  gained  so  much  renown, 
preached  only  in  Lent  and  Advent ;  and 
that  Whitefield,  (i.)  who,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, possessed  astonishing  powers  of  ora- 
tory— and  great  knowledge  of  human  nature 
— never  remained  long  in  one  place,  but  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  that  the  attention  of  his 
auditors  was  beginning  to  droop,  he  fiew  to 
another  part  of  the  country.  In  truth,  the 
animated  style  of  eloquence  is  not  designed 
for  common  use;  it  is  a  mere  luxury,  a  dish 
to  be  served  up  on  holydays.  The  figures 
which  enrich  this  species  of  style,  do  not 
grow  on  every  tree :  correct  and  elegant 
similies  and  metaphors  (ii.)  are  rare  pro- 
ductions. The  settled  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel must  be  content  to  supply  their  flocks 


with  the  plain  and  substantial  food  of  reli- 
gion. If  they  are  constantly  aiming  at 
something  more  exquisite,  they  will  ere 
long  become  declaimers  and  enthusiasts ; 
they  will  soon  get  to  the  end  of  their  stock 
of  images  and  glowing  expressions,  and  will 
go  over  them  again  and  again  ;  (in.)  they 
will  grow  affected  and  artificial;  and  though 
there  will  be  still  an  appearance  of  heat,  yet 
it  will  still  be  a  mere  appearance;  for  their 
language  will  be  colder  than  the  rays  of  a 
December  moon.  As  the  truth  of  these 
observations  is  established  by  experience, 
you,  my  brethren,  will  be  satisfied  with  that 
moderate  warmth,  which  will  last  through 
life;  and  you  will  consider  him  as  a  useM 
preacher,  who  wins  you  to  virtue  and  piety, 
or  confirms  you  in  them,  by  little  and  little, 
though  he  seldom  makes  a  deep  impression 
in  any  particular  discourse." — Fb£emaii*8 
SermoTtSf  p.  9. 


•v/s/s/\/ws/»^/>/wvw\/»/w\ 


[  *  JTie  Indian  Summer^  of  New  England,"] 

**  The  southwest  is  the  pleasantest  wind 
which  blows  in  New  England.  In  the  month 
of  October,  in  particular,  afler  the  frosts, 
which  commonly  take  place  at  the  end  of 
September,  it  frequently  produces  two  or 
three  weeks  of  fair  weather,  in  which  the 
air  is  perfectly  transparent,  and  the  clouds, 
which  float  in  the  sky,  of  the  purest  azure, 
are  adorned  with  brilliant  colours.  If  at 
this  season  a  man  of  an  aflectionate  heart 
and  ardent  imagination  should  visit  the 
tombs  of  his  friends,  the  southwestern 
breezes,  as  they  breathe  through  the  glow- 
ing trees,  would  seem  to  him  almost  articu- 
late. Though  he  might  not  be  so  wrapt  in 
enthusiasm,  as  to  fancy  that  the  spirits  of 
his  ancestors  were  whispering  in  his  ear; 
yet  he  would  at  least  imagine  that  he  heard 
the  small  voice  of  God.  This  charming 
season  is  called  the  Indian  Sununer,  a  name 
which  is  derived  from  the  natives,  who  be- 
lieve that  it  is  caused  by  a  wind,  which 
comes  immediately  from  the  court  of  their 
I  great  and  benevolent  God  Cautantowwit, 
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or  the  southwestern  Grod,  the  God  who  is 
superiour  to  all  other  beings,  who  sends 
them  every  blessing  which  they  enjoy,  and 
to  whom  Uie  souls  of  their  fathers  go  after 
their  decease.**  —  Fbbeman*8  Sennona^  p. 
192 ;  Note  to  Sermon  vin. 


'^^^«^^^^M^^^/^/^^i^^^^W^^ 


\AffecUd  Humiliti/.'] 

"  No  grace  of  the  mind  is  so  oflen  affected 
as  humility.  There  are  men,  who,  under 
the  name  of  foibles,  accuse  themsdves  of 
feelings,  which  they  secretly  hope  every 
one  will  r^ard  as  amiable  weaknesses. 
There  are  others,  who,  that  they  may  enjoy 
the  satisfaction  of  speaking  of  themselves, 
even  acknowledge  their  vices.  There  are 
others,  who  humble  themselves  with  so 
much  stateliness,  and  condescend  with  so 
much  dignity,  that  it  is  manifest  that  they 
think  themselves  superior  to  those  who  are 
in  their  presence.  In  fine,  there  are  others, 
who  write  long  journals  of  humility,  to  be 
read  after  their  death,  and  which,  though 
they  are  dictated  by  vanity  and  egotism, 
are  designed  to  possess  the  minds  of  all, 
who  peruse  them,  with  an  exalted  idea  of 
sanctity ;  for  they  confess  in  general  terms, 
that  they  are  the  vilest  of  men ;  whilst  they 
are  careful  not  to  specify  the  particular 
acts  of  folly,  meanness,  and  insincerity 
which  are  knotm  to  their  contemporaries. 
— Frbbman*8  Sermons,  p.  227. 


[^Marriage  versus  Poverty,^ 

"  MiiNT  laymen,"  says  Bustoh,  "  repine 
still  at  Priests*  marriages,  and  not  at  Clergy- 
men only,  but  all  of  the  meaner  sort  and 
condition;  they  would  have  none  marry 
but  such  as  are  rich  and  able  to  maintain 
wives,  because  the  parish  belike  shall  be 
pestered  with  orphans,  and  the  world  full 
of  beggars :  but  these  are  hard  hearted, 
unnatural  monsters  of  men, — shallow  poli- 
ticians.'*— Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  582. 


«f 


\Hacket  against  Reformation  hy  means  of 

Rebellion,^ 

Whsh  the  people  in  Charles  the  First's 
time  used  to  assemble  in  tiunultuous  con- 
courses, **  seeking  to  manage  all  affairs  by 
the  whirlwind  of  their  own  ignorant  cla- 
mours, and  to  remedy  grievances  without 
consulting  religion  or  justice.**  Hacket 
(afterwards  Bishop)  "  much  wondered  any 
men  could  think  it  possible  that  the  Crod  of 
Order  would  ever  mend  any  thing  by  their 
means,  who  (take  them  one  by  one)  were 
most  ignorant  and  illiterate ;  take  them  all 
together,  were  most  bloody  and  violent.** — 
If  the  administration  of  a  kingdom  were 
out  of  frame,  our  Bishop  maintained  it  were 
better  to  leave  the  rediress  to  (^od  than  to 
a  seditious  multitude :  and  that  the  way  to 
continue  purity  of  religion  was,  not  by  re- 
bellion, but  by  martyrdom.** — lAfeofBiskop 
Hacket,  p.  xvii. 


^AM^«A^«M^WWWWWta 


[^lU'paid  Labour  of  Women — its  demo* 
ralizing  £lffectJ] 

**  YiAMB  el  dia  y  la  noche 

en  mi  labor  ocupada. 

Dia  y  noche,  dixe  ?  si ; 

que  es  tan  corta  la  ganancia 

dc  una  labor,  que  k  im  sustento 

aun  dos  tareas  no  bastan 

en  continuadas  fatigas. 

Mai  aya  la  ley,  mal  aya 

del  mal  uso  introducido 

de  darle  tan  corta  paga  * 

por  el  afan  de  sus  manos 

k  una  muger  desdichada  I 

que  k  valer  mas  las  labores 

no  huviera  mugeres  flacas.** 

m  Letrado  del  Cteh. 


•^^N/V^^^^^WN/S/^^^^^^^^A 


[  Utility  of  Literary  Revision.'] 

"  —  As  in  schools  they  have  a  care 
To  call  for  repetitions,  and  are  there 
Busied  as  well  in  seeking  to  retain 
What  they  have  leamt  already,  as  to  gain 
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Further  degrees  of  knowledge,  and  lay  by 
Invention  while  they  practise  memory  ; 
So  mnst  I  likewise  take  some  time  to  view 
What  I  have  done,  ere  I  proceed  anew. 
Perhaps  I  may  have  cause  to  interline, 
To  alter,  or  to  add ;  the  work  is  mine. 
And  I  may  manage  it  as  I  see  best." 

QuARLES ;  Conclusion  to  the  School 
of  the  Heart. 


[  Will  usurping  the  Place  of  Reason.'] 

"  The  crooked  will  that  seemingly  inclines 

To  follow  Reason*s  dictates,  twines 
Another  way  in  secret,  leaves  its  guide 

And  lags  behind,  or  swerves  aside  ; 
Crab-like  creeps  backwards,  when  it  should 
have  made 

Progress  in  good,  is  retrograde. 
Whilst  it  pretends  a  privilege  above 

Reason's  prerogative,  to  move 
As  of  itself,  unmoved,  rude  Passions  learn 
To  leave  the  oar,  and  take  in  hand  the  stem." 
QuABLEs ;  School  of  the  Heart,  p.  72. 


^^/^^^^^A/wv^^/\^^^^'^^• 


**  Tu  sois  la  bien  venue,  6  bien-heureuse 
Tresve, 
Tresve,  que  le  Chrestien  ne  peult  assez 

chanter. 
Puis  que  seuls  tu  as  la  vertu  d'enchanter 
De  nos  travaulx  passez  la  souvenancegresve. 
Tu  dois  durer  cinq  ans ;  et  que  Tenvie  en 
cr^ve 
Car  si  le  ciel  bening  te  fiermet  enfanter 
Ce  qu*on  attend  de  toy,  tu  te  pourras 
vanter 
D*avoir  fait  une  paix,  qui  ne  sera  si  br^ve. 
Mais  si  le  favory  en  ce  commun  repos 
Doit  avoir  desormais  la  temps  plus  k  propos 
D*accuser  Tinnocent,  pour  luy  ravir  sa 
tcrre; 
Si  le  fruict  de  la  paix  du  pcuplc  tant  requis 
A  Tavare  advocat  est  seulement  acquis, 
Tresve,  va  t*en  paix,  et  retoume  la 
guerre." 

Du  Belult. 


{^Naval  and  Military  Service  of  France  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century — their  relative  ad- 
vantages.] 

When  upon  the  death  of  the  French 
Admiral  D'Annebaud,  in  1552,  the  King 
offered  M.  de  Saint  Andr6  his  choice  either 
to  succeed  him,  or  be  made  a  Marshal ;  he 
told  Marechal  de  Vieilleville  "  qu'il  choisi- 
roit  Festat  d* Admiral,  car  il  n*y  en  a  que 
ung  en  France,  et  qu'il  y  a  quatre  Mares- 
chaux ;  et  quand  il  n'y  en  a  que  trois,  le 
Connestable  facit  toujours  le  quatriesme 
qui  ordinairement  les  precede  tous.  Mais 
ii  TAdmiral  personne  ne  commando  ;  et  en 
une  arm^  de  mer,  le  Roy  y  estant  en  per- 
sonne, tous  les  estats  de  France,  quels  quails 
soyant,  luy  cedent  et  obiissent,  jusques  k 
donner  le  mot  en  toute  Tarm^e,  et  en  la 
menus  raaison  du  Roy ;  usurpant  cette  pre- 
rogative en  vertu  de  son  estat  d* Admiral, 
sur  le  Grand-Maistre  de  France,  auquel 
seul  appertient  ceste  authority  k  causa  du 


sien. 

M.  de  Vieilleville  replied,  "  Oiiy  bien  sur 
la  mer  seulement ;  car  sur  terre  il  rCa  nulla 
sence  ny  commandement ;  mais  que  plus  est, 
il  iCy  tient  axdcun  rang,*^  He  proceeded, 
after  some  further  observations,  to  say — 
"  k  la  verity,  ce  n'est  pas  le  faict  du  Fran- 
cois que  la  marine.  Si  nous  estions  en 
Hespaigne,  Portugal  ou  Angleterre,  vous 
auriez  grandissime  raison  de  poursuyore 
Testat  d* Admiral,  car  il  y  est  le  premier  de 
tous,  d'aultant  que  leurs  principales  forces 
sont  au  navigaige :  mais  estant  Francois,  je 
vous  prie.  Monsieur,  ne  changez  jamais  vostre 
lance,  vostre  cheval  de  bataille,  ny  vos  esprons 
dorez,  a  une  voile,  boulingue,  ou  trinquet.'" 

The  Marechal  concluded  with  a  very 
characteristic  appeal  to  his  friend's  loyalty  : 
"  Encores  n'est-ce  pas  tout ;  car  il  y  a  un 
seul  poinct,  que  si  Testat  d' Admiral  valoit 
une  Duch^  de  Bretaigne  ou  de  Normandie, 
vous  ne  voudriez  pour  mourir  Taccepter, 
qui  est  que  vous  seriez  priv^  de  la  presence 
de  vostre  maistre,  que  vous  avez  plus  cherc 
que  tons  les  biens  du  monde,  veoise  que 
vostre  propre  vye ;  car  vous  ne  le  s^auricz 
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r  que  huict  ou  dli  jours  toute  Tuniice, 
9US  TOuliez  exBctement  eit'rcur  yostru 
cstat,  et  sans  reprochc  y  fiiire  vostre  devoir." 
— ViHCBNT  Cabloix,  Memuirei  da  M.  de 
VieOleoiUe.  CoUection  UnivertaUe  dei  Me- 
■ct,  torn,  30,  pp.  23G-242, 


[Aim  of  Court  in  ForUicu^t  fime.] 
"  In  the  reign  of  Henry  tlie  Sixth  the 
studenta  in  each  of  the  inns  of  court  nere 
compated  at  two  hundred,  and  these  bear 
but  a  small  proportion  to  their  number  at 
this  daj.  The  mason  given  by  Forteecue 
for  the  amullneM  of  their  number  in  hb 

\  is  very  curious,  and  is  but  one  of  a 
thousand  facts  which  might  be  brought  to 
proTS  the  vast  increase  of  wealth  in  this 
country.  His  words  ore  these  :  In  these 
greater  inaea  there  can  no  student  be  main- 
taioed  for  less  expences  by  the  year  than 
twentj  markes ;  and  if  he  have  a  servant  to 
wait  upon  him,  as  most  of  them  have,  then 
so  much  the  greater  will  bb  charges  be. 
Now,  by  reason  of  thb  charges,  the  chil- 
dren onlj  of  noblemen  do  study  the  laws  in 
those  inns,  for  the  poor  and  common  sort  of 
the  people  are  not  able  to  bear  so  great 
charges  for  the  exhibition  of  their  children. 
And  merchant  men  can  seldom  find  in  their 
hearts  to  hinder  their  merchandise  with  so 
great  yearly  expences.  And  thus  it  falleth 
out  that  there  is  scant  any  man  found  within 
the  realm  skillful  and  cunning  in  the  lanes, 
except  he  be  a  gentleman  born  and  come  of 
a  noble  stock.  Wherefore  they,  more  than 
any  other  kind  of  men,  have  a  special  regard 
o  their  nobility,  and  to  the  preservation  of 
their  honor  and  fame.  And  to  speak  up- 
rightly, there  is  in  these  greater  iiines,  yea 

in  the  lesser  too,  besiUc  the  study  of 
the  laws,  as  it  were  an  university  or  school 
of  all  commendable  qualities  requisite  for 
noblemen.     There  (hey  learn  to  sing,  and 

xercise  themselves  in  all  kinds  of  har- 
mony. There  also  they  practise  dancing, 
and  other  noblemens  pastimes,  as  they  use 
o  do,  which  are  brought  up  in  the  king's 


bouse.  In  the  working  days  most  of  them 
apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law; 
and  on  tbe  holy  days  to  the  study  of  holy 
scripture  ;  and  out  of  tbe  time  of  divine 
BCrvice  to  the  reading  of  chrooicleB. 
there  indeed  are  virtues  studied,  and  v 
exiled;  so  that,  for  the  endowment  of  vir 
and  abandoning  of  vice,  knights  and  barons, 
with  other  states,  and  noblemen  of  the  realm, 
place  their  children  in  those  innea,  thnin;h 
they  desire  not  to  have  them  learned  in  the 
laws,  nor  to  live  by  the  practise  thereof,  but 
only  upon  iheir  father's  allowance." — Sib 
John  Hawk.u<b'b  Hubtry  ofMiuie,  voL  2, 


•'  [  Ute  of  Points,  in  onctmt  iMjrfunw.] 
"  Points  were  ancien  tly  a  necessary  article 
in  the  dress,  at  least  of  men  ;  in  the  ancient 
comedies  and  other  old  books  we  meet  with 
frequent  mention  of  them :  to  describe  them 
exactly,  they  were  bits  of  string  about  eight 
inches  in  length,  consisting  of  three  strands 
of  cottim  yarn,  of  various  colours,  twbted 
together,  and  tagged  at  both  ends  with  bits 
of  tin  plate  ;  their  use  was  to  tie  together 
the  garments  worn  on  different  parts  of  the 
body,  particularly  the  breeches  or  hose,  as 
they  were  called,  hence  the  phrase  *  to 
truss  a  point.'  With  the  leathern  doublet, 
or  jerkin,  buttons  were  introduced,  and 
these  in  process  of  time  rendered  points 
useless  ;  nevertheless  they  continued  to  be 
made  till  of  very  late  years,  and  that  for  ft 
particular  purpose.  On  Ascension-day  it  U 
the  custom  of  the  inhabitants  of  panshea 
with  their  olTicers  to  perambulate,  in  order 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  bounda- 
ries, and  to  impress  tbe  remembrance 
thereof  on  the  minds  of  young  persons,  es- 
pecially boys  ;  to  invite  boys  therefore  to 
attend  this  business,  some  little  gratuities 
were  found  necessary,  accordingly  it 
the  custom  at  the  comniencement  of  the 
procession  to  distribute  to  each  a  willow 
wand,  and  at  tbe  end  thereof  a  handful  of 
the  points  above  spoken  of;  which  were 
looked  ou  by '  them  as  honorary  rewards 
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long  after  they  ceased  to  be  useful,  and 
were  called  tags."  —  Sie  John  Hawkins's 
History  of  Music,  vol.  2,  p.  112. 


{^Matrimofiy  figured  by  Dancing."] 

"  Sir  Thomas  Eltot,  in  his  book  called 
the  Governor,  says  in  general,  that  dimcing 
by  persons  of  both  sexes  is  a  mystical  repre- 
sentation of  matrimony,  these  are  his  words : 
*  It  is  diligently  to  be  noted  that  the  com- 
pany of  man  and  woman  in  dancing,  they 
both  observing  one  number  and  time  in  their 
movings,  was  not  begun  without  a  special- 
consideration,  as  well  for  the  conjunction  of 
those  two  persons,  as  for  the  imitation  of 
sundry  vertues  which  be  by  them  repre- 
sented. 

"  *And  forasmuch  as  by  the  joining  of  a 
man  and  woman  in  dancing  may  be  signified 
matrimony,  I  could  in  declaring  the  dignitie 
and  commoditie  of  that  sacrament  make  en- 
tire volumes,  if  it  were  not  so  commonly 
known  to  all  men,  that  almost  every  frier 
Eymitoun  caryeth  it  written  in  his  bosom.' 

**  And  elsewhere  he  says,  *  In  every  dance 
of  a  most  ancient  custom  there  danced  to- 
gether a  man  and  woman,  holding  each  other 
by  the  hand  or  by  the  arm,  which  be- 
tokeneth  concord.  Now  it  behoveth  the 
dancers,  and  also  the  beholders  of  them,  to 
know  all  qualities  incident  to  a  man,  and 
also  all  qualities  to  a  woman  likewise  apper- 
taining.' "  —  Sir  John  Hawkins's  History 
of  Music,  vol.  2,  p.  133. 


[Old  English  Military  March  revised  by 
Charles  the  First.] 

"  Notwithstanding  the  many  late  alter- 
ations in  the  discipline  and  exercise  of  our 
troops,  and  the  introduction  of  fifes  and 
other  instruments  into  our  martial  music, 
it  is  said  that  the  old  English  march  is  still 
in  use  with  the  foot.  Mr.  Walpole  has  been 
very  happy  in  discovering  a  manuscript  on 
parchment,  purporting  to  be  a  warrant  of 


Charles  I.  directing  the  revival  of  the  march 
agreeable  to  the  form  thereto  subjoined  in 
musical  notes  signed  by  his  Majesty,  and 
countersigned  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
Surrey,  the  then  Earl  Marshal.  This  curi- 
ous manuscript  was  found  by  the  present 
earl  of  Huntingdon  in  an  old  chest,  and  as 
the  parchment  has  at  one  corner  the  arms 
of  his  lordship's  predecessor,  then  living, 
Air.  Walpole  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
Order  was  sent  to  all  lords  lieutenants  of 
counties. 

**  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  warrant 
and  of  the  musical  notes  of  the  march,  taken 
from  the  Catalogue  of  Koyal  and  Noble 
Authors,  vol.  1,  p.  201. 

"  *  Charles  Rex. 

"*  Whereas  the  ancient  custome  of  nations 
hath  ever  bene  to  use  one  certaine  and  con- 
stant forme  of  march  in  the  warres,  whereby 
to  be  distinguished  one  from  another.  And 
the  march  of  this  our  English  nation,  so 
famous  in  all  the  honorable  atchievements 
and  glorious  warres  of  this  our  kingdome 
in  forraigne  parts  (being  by  the  approbation 
of  strangers  themselves  confest  and  acknow- 
ledged the  best  of  all  marches)  was  through 
the  negligence  and  carelessness  of  drum- 
mers, and  by  long  discontinuance,  so  altered 
and  changed  from  the  ancient  gravitie  and 
majestic  thereof,  as  it  was  in  danger  utterly 
to  have  been  lost  and  forgotten.  It  pleased 
our  late  deare  brother  Prince  Henry  to  re- 
vive and  rectifie  the  same  by  ordayning  an 
establishment  of  one  certaine  measure, 
which  was  beaten  in  his  presence  at  Green- 
wich, anno  1610.  In  confirmation  whereof 
wee  are  graciously  pleased,  at  the  instance 
and  humble  sute  of  our  right  trusty  and 
right  well  beloved  cousin  and  counsellor 
Edward  Viscount  Wimbledon,  to  set  down 
and  ordaine  this  present  establishment  here- 
under expressed.  Willing  and  commanding 
all  drummers  within  our  kingdome  of  Eng- 
land and  principalitie  of  Wales  exactly  and 
precisely  to  observe  the  same,  as  well  in 
this  our  kingdom,  as  abroad  in  the  service 
of  any  forraigne  prince  or  state,  without 
any  addition  or  alteration  whatsoever.    To 
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die  end  that  »o  ancieDt,  funous,  sud  com- 
mendable a  FUBtome  lus^  be  pr^erveil  aa  a 
pnttero  scd  precedent  to  all  posterilie. 
Given  at  our  palace  of  Westiniiuiter  the 
seventh  day  of  FebruiuT-,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  our  raigne,  of  Kngland,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Ireland."  —  Sib  John  IIaw- 
lUNs'a  Ilulofj/  n/  Muiu;  vol.  3,  p.  171. 


ICIiiMm  of  thr  C!iapd-Hoyal} 
"Childsek  of  Uii;  Cbujipulle  viu,  founilcn 
hy  the  king'f  privie  cofFi^rca  for  all  that 
longcthe  to  their  apperelte  by  the  hnnils 
and  overayghle  of  the  deane,  or  by  the 
Muatcr  of  Songe  assigned  to  teocbc  ibeni, 
which  mastere  is  appointed  by  the  denne, 
chosen  one  of  the  noiuber  of  the  felnwehipc 
of  chafipelle  after  rehearsed,  and  to  drawc 
them  to  other  schoolcs  aiW  the  form  of 
Sacotie,  as  well  as  in  Songe  in  Orgaincs 
and  other.  Thes  ebildrene  eate  in  the  hall 
dnyly  at  the  cbuppell  boarde,  neite  the 
yeomaneofTCstcry;  taking omongestc  them 
for  livcnge  daylyo  for  brekefaate  and  all 
iiighte,  two  loves,  one  messe  of  great  meale, 
n.  galones  of  ale;  and  for  wintcre  sensone 
iiti.  cuidles  piche,  ni.  takheida,  and  lytterc 
for  their  pallets  of  the  serj  ante,  usher,  and 
carryodge  of  the  king's  coste  for  the  com- 
petCQta  heddynge  by  the  oversyght  of  the 
eomptrollerc.  And  amongcstc  them  all  to 
liave  one  servonte  into  the  court  to  trusse 
and  bear  their  hurnesse  and  lyverey  in 
court.  And  that  day  tlie  king's  chapelk 
removelh  every  of  thes  cliililreu  then  pre- 
sent reccaveth  tiit.d.  at  the  green  clothe  of 
lie  complyng-house  for  borahire  dsyly,  ns 
long  as  tliey  be  jomcingc.  And  when  any 
of  these  children  comene  to  xvm.  yeares  of 
age,  and  their  voyces  change,  he  cannot  be 
preferred  in  this  cbapellc,  the  nombere 
being  full,  then  yf  they  will  aaeente,  'the 
king  aaaynethe  tfaeiu  to  a  coUcdge  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  of  his  finindatione,  there  to 
lynding  and  aludyc  bothc  aufly tyently, 
tlie  kingc  iiiuy  otliorwlse  nilvKunu 
■• —  Sn  JoiiK  nAWBiHu's  Uialuiy  of 


Xfmic,  vol.  2,  p.  293;— /rom  on  AccuU 
of  the  HvtuehiM  EttaMisliiaent  of  Edward 


[Sckool-miaUr  of  the  duipel-IloyaL'l 

" '  Mastrb  of  the  gramerc  sehole,  tjium 

Bectffarium   t»t  tn  poeta,  atqat  in  rrgnlui 

]xiiitiiie  gravudice  exprdiivmfore,  qmbutm- 

infermet.  The  king's  beuxemcne  iho  chil- 
dren of  ihe  chappcUe  afYerc  they  came  their 
ilescanlc,  the  darks  of  the  Armurye  wilh 
other  mene  and  childrime  of  the  coiirtc, 
dispose<l  to  learn  in  tJiis  syence,  which 
muster  amonge  yf  he  be  pre«isl«,  muste 
syiige  our  Lndy  Masse  in  tlie  king's  chap> 
pcllc,  or  cljc  amonge  to  reade  the  gospell, 
and  tobe  at  the  greateproocssynnc;  this  to 
Ih>  by  the  deane's  asiygmkcion;  takings  his 
meate  in  the  hallc,  and  lyvereye  at  nigkte  a 
galune  of  olcj  and  forwintere  lyvereye  one 
eandlc  }iich,  a  taleshcid,  or  one  fa^rgote ; 
and  for  bis  dayly  wages  allowed  in  the 
cheque  role,  whilcst  be  is  jiTCEente  in  courle, 
liij.d.ub.  and  doth inge  with  the  bousubolde 


forw 


fur  his  coupctcntebeddjngc  and  bokes  with 
ihecbildrene  of  thcchappelle,  by  comptrole- 
niente,not  partynge  with  noegift«sof  house- 
holde,  but  nbydinge  the  king's  avsunecmcnt 
oiler  hisdemeritc-,  and  lyvcrcycforhii  horses 
by  the  king's  herbengere ;  and  to  have  in 
his  courte  one  lionei<ti:  servants.' ""  —  Sts 
Jonn  Hawkins's  Ilitlors/  nf  Mtuiic,  vil,  •!, 
p.  '295  % — fi'om  an  Accauid  of  the  IIiianthM 
Estahliihmeiit  of  Edward  I V. 


[Agaiiui  Loudarm  in  Ckurvi  Singing.'} 
"  Lkt  a  singer  tiike  heed  least  he  begin 
loo  loud,  braying  like  an  assc;  or  when  lie 
hath  begun  with  on  uneven  height,  di^rocc 
the  song.  For  God  is  not  jilcoaed  with 
loud  cryes,  but  with  lovely  sounds;  it  i« 
not,  s^th  our  Sraemus,  the  noyse  of  the 
lips,  but  the  ardent  desire  of  the  heart, 
which  like  the  loudest  voyce  doth  pierce 
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God's  eares.  Moses  spake  not,  yet  heard 
these  words,  *  Why  dost  thou  cry  unto  me  ?* 
But  why  the  Saxons,  and  those  that  dwell 
upon  the  Balticke  coast,  should  so  delight 
in  such  clamouring,  there  is  no  reason,  but 
either  because  they  have  a  deafe  God,  or 
because  they  thinke  he  is  gone  to  the  south 
side  of  heaven,  and  therefore  cannot  so  easily 
heare  both  the  easterlings  and  the  souther- 
lings." —  Sib  John  Hawkins's  History  of 
MusiCy  vol.  2,  p.  407. 


^^W>^^«^VVA/>«W/%/V^/>M/^ 


^    l^Old  English  Breakfast  Fare  in  a 
Baronial  Family.'] 

"  The  regimen  of  diet  prescribed  by  the 
book  from  which  the  above  extracts  are 
made,  was,  with  a  few  variations  extended 
to  the  whole  family:  the  following  regu- 
lations respect  the  breakfasts  of  the  earl 
and  the  countess  and  their  children  during 
Lent. 

'  Breakfast  for  my  lord  and  my  lady. 

*  First,  a  loaf  of  bread  in  trenchers,  2 
manchets,  a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart  of  wine, 
2  pieces  of  salt -fish,  6  baconn*d  herring, 
4  white  herring,  or  a  dish  of  sprats. — 

'  Breakfast  for  my  Lord  Percy  and  master 
Thomas  Percy. 

*  It«m,  half  a  loaf  of  household  bread,  a 
manchet,  a  bottle  of  beer,  a  dish  of  butter, 
and  a  piece  of  salt  fish,  a  dish  of  sprats,  or 
three  white  herring. — 

'Breakfast  for  the  nursery,  for  my  lady 
Margaret  and  master  Ingeram  Percy. 

*  Item,  a  manchet,  a  quart  of  beer,  a  dish 
of  butter,  a  piece  of  salt-fish,  a  dish  of 
sprats  or  3  white  herring.' — 

"And  except  the  season  of  Lent  and 
fish-days,  the  ordinary  allowance  for  this 
part  of  the  family  throughout  the  year  was 
as  follows. 

*  Breakfasts  of  flesh  days  daily  throughout 

the  year. 

*  Breakfasts  for  my  Lord  and  my  Lady. 

*  First,  a  loaf  of  breade  in  trenchers,  2 


manchets,  1  quart  of  beer,  a  quart  of  wine, 
half  a  chine  of  mutton,  or  else  a  chine  of 
beef  boiled. — 

*  Breakfasts  for  my  Lord  Percy  and  Master 
Thomas  Percy. 

*  Ttom,  half  a  loaf  of  household  bread,  a 
manchet,  1  bottle  of  beer,  a  cheeking,  or 
else  3  mutton  bones  boiled. — 

*  Breakfasts  for  the  nursery  for  my  Lady 
Margaret  and  Mr.  Ligeram  Percy. 

*  It€m,  a  manchet,  1  quart  of  beer,  and 
3  mutton  bones  boiled.* 

"  The  system  of  household  economy  esta- 
blished in  this  family  must  be  supposed  to 
correspond  with  the  practice  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  enables  us  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  refinement,  and,  in  short,  to  form 
an  estimate  of  national  manners  at  two 
remote  periods."  —  Sib  John  Hawkins's 
History  of  Music^  vol.  3,  p.  70  \—fr<m  an 
ancient  Manuscript  of  the  Percy  Family. 


^>^^^A^^^^^^^^^^^^^^S^^\ 


ISefistbility  to  Music  in  Mice  and  Spiders,'] 

"  MoNsiBUB  DB y  captain  of  the 

regiment  of  Navarre,  was  confined  six 
months  in  prison  for  having  spoken  too 
freely  to  Monsieur  de  Louvois,  he  begged 
leave  of  the  governor  to  grant  him  per- 
mission to  send  for  his  lute  to  soflen  his 
confinement.  He  was  greatly  astonished 
afler  four  days  to  see  at  the  time  of  his 
playing  the  mice  come  out  of  their  holes, 
and  the  spiders  descend  from  their  webs, 
who  came  and  formed  a  circle  round  him  to 
hear  him  with  attention.  This  at  first  so 
much  surprised  him,  that  he  stood  still  with- 
out motion,  when  having  ceased  to  play,  all 
those  insects  retired  quietly  into  their  lodg- 
ings: such  an  assembly  made  the  officer 
fall  into  reflections  upon  what  the  ancients 
have  told  us  of  Orpheus,  Anon,  and  Am- 
phion.  He  assured  me  that  he  remained 
six  days  without  playing,  having  with  diffi- 
culty recovered  from  his  astonishment,  not 
to  mention  a  natural  aversion  he  had  for 
these  sorts  of  insects ;  nevertheless  he  began 
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afresh  to  give  a  concert  to  these  animals, 
who  seemed  to  come  every  day  in  greater 
numbers,  as  if  they  had  invited  others,  so 
that  in  process  of  time  he  found  a  hundred 
of  them  about  him.  In  order  to  rid  himself 
of  them,  he  desired  one  of  the  jailors  to  give 
him  a  cat,  which  he  shut  up  sometimes  in  a 
cage  when  he  chose  to  have  this  company, 
and  let  her  loose  when  he  had  a  mind  to 
dismiss  them,  making  it  thus  a  kind  of 
comedy  that  alleviated  his  imprisonment. 
I  long  doubted  the  truth  of  thb  story,  but 
it  was  confirmed  to  me  six  months  ago  by 

M.  P. ,  intendant  of  the  Duchess  of 

V ^  a  man  of  merit  and  probity,  who 

played  upon  several  instruments  to  the  ut- 
most excellence.    He  told  me  that  being  at 

,  he  went  up  into  his  chamber  to  refresh 

himself  afler  a  walk,  and  took  up  a  violin 
to  amuse  himself  till  supper-time,  setting  a 
light  upon  the  table  before  him ;  he  had  not 
played  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  saw 
several  spiders  descend  from  the  ceiling, 
who  came  and  ranged  themselves  round 
about  the  table  to  hear  him  play,  at  which 
he  was  greatly  surprised,  but  this  did  not 
interrupt  him,  being  willing  to  see  the  end 
of  so  singular  an  occurrence.  They  re- 
mained upon  the  table  very  attentively 
until  somebody  came  to  tell  him  supper  was 
ready,  when  having  ceased  to  play,  he  told 
me  these  insects  remounted  to  their  webs, 
to  which  he  would  suffer  no  injury  to  be 
done.  It  was  a  diversion  with  which  he 
often  entertained  himself  out  of  curiosity.'*' 
— SiE  John  Hawkins's  History  of  Music^ 
vol.  8,  p.  117  ; — from  the  ^^  Histoire  de  la 
Afusique,  et  de  ses  JSffets.** 


[^Oeometrical  Verse."] 

"  *  YouB  last  proportion  is  that  of  figure, 
so  called  for  that  it  yields  an  ocular  repre- 
sentation, your  metres  being  by  good  sym 
metrie  reduced  into  certain  geometrical 
figures,  whereby  the  maker  is  restrained  to 
keep  him  within  his  bounds,  and  sheweth 
not  only  more  art,  but  scrveth  also  much 
better  for  bt'iefness  and  subtlety  of  device, 


and  for  the  same  respect  are  also  fittest  for 
the  pretty  amourets  in  court  to  entertain 
their  servants  and  the  time  withal,  their 
delicate  wits  requiring  some  conunendable 
exercise  to  keep  them  from  idleness.  I  find 
not  of  this  proportion  used  by  any  of  the 
Greek  or  Latin  Poets,  or  in  any  vulgar 
writer,  saving  of  that  one  from  which  they 
call  Auacreon's  egg.  But  being  in  Italy 
conversant  with  a  certain  gentleman  who 
had  long  travelled  the  oriental  parts  of  the 
world,  and  seen  the  courts  of  the  great 
princes  of  China  and  Tartary,  I  being  very 
inquisitive  to  know  of  the  subtleties  of  those 
countries,  and  especially  in  matter  of  learn- 
ing, and  of  their  vulgar  poesie ;  he  told  me 
that  they  are  in  all  their  intentions  most 
witty,  and  have  the  use  of  poesy  or  rhyming, 
but  do  not  delight  so  much  as  we  do  in  long 
tedious  descriptions,  and  therefore  when 
they  will  utter  any  pretty  conceit,  they  re- 
duce it  into  metrical  feet,  and  put  it  in  form 
of  a  lozenge  or  square,  or  such  other  figure, 
and  so  engraven  in  gold,  silver,  or  ivory, 
and  sometimes  with  letters  of  amethyst, 
ruby,  emerald,  or  topaz,  curiously  cemented 
and  pierced  together,  they  send  them  in 
chains,  bracelets,  collars,  and  girdles  to  their 
mistresses  to  wear,  for  remembrance ;  some 
few  measures  composed  in  this  sort  this 
gentleman  gave  me,  which  I  translated  word 
for  word,  and  as  near  as  I  could  following 
both  the  phrase  and  the  figure,  which  is 
somewhat  hard  to  perform,  because  of  the 
restraint  of  the  figure,  from  which  ye  may 
not  digress.  At  the  beginning  they  will  seem 
nothing  pleasant  to  an  English  ear,  but 
time  and  usage  will  make  them  acceptable 
enough,  as  it  doth  in  all  other  new  guises, 
be  it  for  wearing  of  apparel  or  otherwise.'" 
— Sir  John  Hawkins's  History  of  Music, 
vol.  3,  p.  416  \—from  "  The  Art  of  English 
Poetryr 


[Ringing.'] 

"  Ringing  is  an  art  which  seems  to  be 
peculiar  to  England,  which  for  this  reason 
is  termed  the  ringing  island. 
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**  The  ringing  of  bells  is  a  curious  exer- 
cise of  the  invention  and  memory,  and 
though  a  recreation  chiefly  of  the  lower  sort 
of  people,  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  tolling 
a  bell  is  nothing  more  than  the  producing  a 
sound  by  a  stroke  of  the  clapper  against  the 
side  of  the  bell,  the  bell  itself  being  in  a 
pendant  position  and  at  rest.  In  ringing, 
the  bell,  by  means  of  a  wheel  and  rope,  is 
elevated  to  a  perpendicular ;  in  its  motion 
to  this  situation  the  clapper  strikes  forcibly 
on  one  side,  and  in  its  return  downwards, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bell,  producing  at 
each  stroke  a  sound.  The  music  of  bells  is 
altogether  melody,  but  the  pleasure  arising 
from  it  consists  in  the  variety  of  interchanges 
and  the  various  succession  and  general  pre- 
dominance of  the  consonance  in  the  sounds 
produced." — Sib  John  Hawkins's  History 
of  MusiCj  vol.  4,  p.  152. 


^/^^/v«^^k/^^'ws/w^/\/\/v^^/^ 


[  Union  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music 
considered^] 

**  Whether  vocal  music  gains  more  than 
it  loses  by  being  associated  with  such  instru- 
ments as  it  is  usually  joined  with,  may  admit 
nf  a  question.  It  is  universally  agreed  that 
of  all  music  that  of  the  human  voice  is  the 
sweetest ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in 
a  chorus  of  voices  and  instruments  the 
sounds  never  coalesce  or  blend  together  in 
such  a  manner,  as  not  to  be  distinguishable 
by  the  ear  into  two  species ;  while  in  a  chorus 
of  voices  alone,  well  sorted,  and  perfectly 
in  tune,  the  aggregate  of  the  whole  is  that 
full  and  complete  union  and  consent,  which 
we  understand  by  the  word  Harmony,  as 
applied  to  music.  On  the  other  hand  it 
may  be  said,  that  what  is  wanting  in  harmony 
is  made  up  by  the  additional  force  and  energy 
which  is  given  to  vocal  music  by  its  union 
with  that  of  instruments  ;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  consideration  whether  music,  the  end 
whereof  is  to  inspire  devotion,  stands  in 
need  of  such  aids,  or  rather,  indeed,  whether 
such  aids  have  not  a  tendency  to  defeat  its 
ends."  —  Sir  John  Hawkins's  History  of 
Music,  vol.  4,  p.  346. 


^Against  Confusion  in  Church  Singing."] 

"  Above  all  things  keep  the  equality  of 
measure,  for  to  sing  without  law  and  measure 
is  an  oflence  to  God  himselfe,  who  hath 
made  all  things  well  in  number,  weight,  and 
measure.  Wherefore  I  would  have  the 
Easterly  Franci  (my  countrymen)  to  follow 
the  best  manner,  and  not  as  before  they 
have  done,  sometime  long,  sometime  to  make 
short  the  notes  in  plain-song,  but  take  ex- 
ample of  the  noble  church  of  Herbipolis, 
their  head,  wherein  they  sing  excellently. 
Which  would  also  much  profit  and  honour 
the  church  of  Prage,  because  in  it  also  they 
make  the  notes  sometimes  longer  sometimes 
shorter  than  they  should.  Neither  must 
this  be  omitted,  which  that  love  which  we 
owe  to  the  dead  doth  require,  whose  vigils 
(for  so  are  they  commonly  called)  are  per- 
formed with  such  confusion,  haste,  and 
mockery  (I  know  not  what  fury  possessetli 
the  mindes  of  those  to  whom  this  charge 
is  put  over)  that  neither  one  voice  can  be 
distinguished  from  another,  nor  one  syllable 
from  another,  nor  one  verse  sometimes 
throughout  a  whole  Psalme  from  another ; 
an  impious  fashion,  to  be  punished  with  the 
severest  correction.  Think  you  that  God 
is  pleased  with  such  howling,  such  noise, 
such  mumbling,  in  which  is  no  devotion,  no 
expressing  of  words,  no  articulating  o 
syllables  ?" — Sir  John  Hawkins's  History 
of  Music,  vol.  2,  p.  406. 


%^^\A/^^^^^^^^^V\A/N/\/\/\^^\, 


[Cour^ry  Church  Singing-masters.] 

"  In  country  parishes,  where  the  people 
have  not  the  aid  of  an  instrument  to  guide 
them,  such  young  men  and  women  as  nature 
has  endowed  with  an  ear  and  a  tolerable 
voice,  are  induced  to  learn  to  sing  by  book, 
as  they  call  it ;  and  in  this  they  are  gene- 
rally assisted  by  some  poor  ignorant  man, 
whom  the  poring  over  Ravenscrofl  and 
Playford  has  made  to  believe  that  he  is  as 
able  a  proficient  in  psalmody  as  either  of 
those  authors.     Such  men  as  these  assume 


■^fc^^t  ■     i.^M^ 
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the  IJtle  of  singing- iimstcrs  and  lovers  of 
divine  music,  and  are  the  Butbore  of  tliiHti 
colleclions  wbicb  are  cxtiuit  tn  the  world, 
and  ore  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  Da- 
Tid'a  Harp  new  strung  and  tuned,'  *  The 
Harmonj  of  Sion,'  '  The  Piiftlni-Singer'» 
Companion,'  and  others  of  the  like  Idnd  to 
an  incredible  number." — Sir  Joira  Hawk- 
IN»'a  Hittors  ofMtaic,  vol.  4,  p.  3G3. 


{Muneal  lacompttejice  of  Pariih-Clertt.] 
"  In  and  about  this  great  cilj,  in  above 
one  bundred  [larisbcs,  lUcre  is  but  kw 
pariih-ulerks  to  be  found  that  bare  eit.ber 
ear  of  nnderatnnding  to  set  one  of  these 
tunes  rausicftllj  as  it  ought  to  be ;  it  baring 
been  a  castom  during  the  late  war,  and 
■ince,  to  chuse  men  into  such  places  more 
fur  their  porertj  than  sLill  and  abilitj', 
wherbj  this  part  of  God's  service  hath  be^n 
so  ridioulouslj  performed  in  most  places, 
that  it  is  now  brought  into  scorn  and  de- 
rision by  manj  people." — SiB  JoHB  Hawe- 
ms's  Hutorff  of  Matie,  vol.  4,  p.  302. 


ICnmblng  Ihe  Peruke.'] 
"  Caumna  the  peruke  at  the  1 
men  of  fashion  wore  large  wigs,  w 
public  places  an  act  of  gallantry.  The 
combs  for  this  purpose  were  of  a  very  large 
Bile,  of  ivory  or  tortoise-shell,  curiously 
chased  and  ornmaent«d,  and  were  carried 
in  the  pocket  as  constoutlj  as  the  snufT-box. 
At  court,  on  the  mall,  and  in  t|ie  boxes, 
gentlemen  conversed  and  combed  their  pe- 
rukes. There  is  now  in  bebig  a  fine  picture 
by  the  elder  Laroon,  of  John  Duke  of 
Marlborough  at  his  levee,  in  which  his  Grace 
is  represented  dressed  in  n  scarlet  suit,  with 
large  white  satin  cuSs,  and  a  very  long 
white  peruke,  which  he  combs,  while  his 
volet,  who  stands  behind  him,  at^usts  the 
curls  after  the  comb  has  passed  through 
them."  —  Six  John  Uawkise's  Hittory  of 
Wiitie,  vol.  4,  p.  447. 


[Lord  Peterborough  and  the  Cioiarii-1nrd.'\ 
"  Loud  PETERBoaouGn,  when  a  young 
man,  and  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
had  a  passion  for  n  lady  who  was  fond  of 
birds ;  she  had  seen  and  heard  a  fine  canary 
bird  at  a  coDeo-house  near  Charing-cross, 
and  entreated  him  to  get  it  for  her  (  the 
owner  of  it  was  a  widow,  and  Lord  Peter- 
borough offered  to  buy  it  at  a  great  price, 
which  she  refused :  Finding  there  was  no 
other  way  of  coming  at  the  bird,  he  deter- 
mined to  change  it;  and  getting  one  of  the 
same  colour,  with  nearly  the  same  marks, 
but  which  happened  to  be  a  hen,  went  to 
the  house ;  the  mistress  of  it  usually  sat  in 
a  room  behind  the  bar,  to  which  he  had 
easy  access ;  contriving  to  send  her  out  of 
the  way,  he  effected  his  purpose ;  and  npon 
her  return  took  his  leave.  He  continued 
to  frequent  the  house  to  avoid  suspicion, 
but  forbore  saying  anything  of  the  bird  till 
about  two  years  after ;  when  taking  occasion 
to  speak  of  it,  he  said  to  the  woman,  '  I 
would  have  bought  that  bird  of  you,  and 
you  refused  my  money  for  it,  I  dare  say  you 
are  by  this  time  sorry  for  it.'  '  Indeed, 
Sir,'  answered  the  woman,  *  I  am  not,  nor 
would  I  now  take  any  sum  for  him,  for, 
would  you  believe  it  ?  from  the  tjme  that 
our  good  king  was  forced  to  go  abroad  and 
leave  us,  the  dear  creature  has  not  sung  a 
note.'"  —  Sw  JoHK  HAWittss's  Hiitory  of 
Miak,  vol.  &,  p.  304. 


[Character  tf  Abyitinian  Women  and 
Children.'] 

"  The  Abyssinian  children  have  always  a 
great  respect  for  all  persons,  especially  for 
strangers.  They  are  in  general  better  than 
those  of  all  other  countries  that  1  have  tra- 
velled in.  The  boys  do  not  begin  to  be 
wicked,  till  they  are  led  to  believe  that  they 
are  men  grown ;  nor  the  young  females  and 
women,  ^  they  find  themselves  neglected, 
or  ill-treated  by  their  husbands." — GobaVb 
Jotmal  in  Abtjuima,  p.  60. 
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[51^  Sundaif  in  AbifSiinia,'] 

^  To-DAT  a  joung  mftn,  not  among  the 
moft  ignorant,  asked  me  if  Sunday  (Sanbat) 
was  a  great  Saint,  as  liis  feast  is  celebrated 
every  week,  while  those  of  other  great  Saints, 
as  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  are  only 
celebrated  once  a  month.  All  the  beggars 
personify  Sunday,  asking  alms  for  love  of 
Sunday,  as  for  the  love  of  a  Saint,  and  they 
add, '  May  Sunday  keep  you.'  *  May  Sun- 
day justify  you."*  —  Gobat's  Journal  in 
Abjfttiniaj  p.  252, 


•wv^^^v\^^^^/«/w««v%^ 


[^Erasmus  against  Church  Singing.^ 

*'  Wb  have  brought,"  says  Erasmus,  "  a 
tedious  and  capricious  kind  of  music  into 
the  house  of  God,  a  tumultuous  noise  of 
different  voices,  such  as,  I  think,  was  never 
heard  in  the  theatres  either  of  the  Greeks 
or  Romans;  for  the  keeping  up  whereof 
whole  flocks  of  boys  are  maintained  at  a 
great  expence,  whose  time  is  spent  in  learn- 
ing such  gibble-gabble,  while  they  are  taught 
nothing  that  is  either  good  or  useful.  Whole 
troops  of  lazy  lubbers  are  also  maintained 
solely  for  the  same  purpose,  at  such  an  ex- 
pence  is  the  Church  for  a  thing  that  is 
pestiferous."  Whereupon  he  expresses  a 
wish  that  it  were  exactly  calculated  how 
many  poor  men  might  be  relieved  and  main- 
tained out  of  the  salaries  of  these  singers ; 
and  concludes  with  a  reflection  on  the  Eng- 
lish for  their  fondness  of  this  kind  of  ser- 
vice.— Commentary  on  1  Corinth,  xiv.  19, — 
Snt  John  Hawjciits's  History  of  Music, 
vol.  8,  p.  60. 


%A/^%/WW\/W^^^/VN/S/^/SAA 


{Elementary  Music-hooks  of  the  Sixteenth 

Century.'] 

"  It  seems  by  the  numerous  publications 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century  of 
little  tracts,  with  such  titles  as  these,  Ero- 
tamata,  Musicse,  MusIcsb  Isagoge,  Compen- 
dium Mttsicse,  that  the  Protestants  were 


desirous  of  emulating  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  their  musical  service,  and  that  to  that 
end  these  books  were  written  and  circulated 
throughout  Grermany.  They  were  in  general 
printed  in  a  small  portable  size,  and  a  book 
of  this  sort  is  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of 
musical  accidence.  That  of  Wilphlingre- 
derus  and  that  of  Lossius  are  excellent  in 
their  way.  The  merit  of  them  consists  in 
their  brevity  and  perspicuity :  and  surely  a 
better  method  of  instruction  cannot  be  con- 
ceived of  than  this,  whereby  a  child  is  taught 
a  learned  language,  and  the  rudiments  of  a 
liberal  science  at  the  same  time." — Sib  John 
Hawkins's  History  of  Music,  vol.  8,  p.  108. 


i»MM^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


*'  Cremmer.  Go,  bear  this  youngster  to  the 
chapel  straight. 
And  bid  the  master  of  the  children  whip 

him  well. 
The  Prince  will  not  learn.  Sir,  and  you  shall 
smart  for  it. 
**  Broom.  O  good,  my  Lord,  Fll  make  him 

ply  his  book  to-morrow. 
"  Cranmer*  That  shall  not  serve  your  turn. 
Away,  I  say  I 
So,  Sir,  this  policy  was  well  devised ; 
Since  he  was  whipt  thus  for  the  Prince's 

faults, 
The  Prince  hath  got  more  knowledge  in  a 

m6nth 
Than  he  attained  in  a  year  before ; 
For  still  the  fearful  boy,  to  save  his  breech, 
Doth  hourly  haunt  him,  wheresoe*er  he  goes. 
"  Tye.  Tis  true,  my  Lord ;  and  now  the 
Prince  perceives  it, 
And  loath  to  see  him  punished  for  his  faults, 
Plies  it  of  purpose  to  redeem  the  boy." 
Rowley's  ^  When  you  see  me  you  know 
me, — quotedby  Sib  John  Hawkins, 
History  of  Music^  vol.  3,  p.  252. 


^»<»o^w<^<w»^»«ww«w^»v»»<^ 


^Altered  Standard  of  Old  Age.] 

^  OuB  ancestors  in  their  estimate  of  old 
age,"  says  MALONB,*'i^>pear  to  have  reckoned 


MALONE  —  HAWKINS  —  DKASTOME  —  ST.  BEBNAKI). 


differcntlj  from  lu,  uid  to  hiTP 
eoiuiilere'l  iiwn  m  old  whom  wc  should  not 
taUxm  middle-t^ed.  Wilh  ibem  ptctj  mui 
(liat  hkd  fuuit  6(tj  leenu  to  hate  been 
■ccounted  bd  old  mu).  I  believe  iJiis  anwe 
tram  iti  being  cuitwnary  tu  enter  into  life 
in  furmtr  tiniei  earlier  tliui  wc  do  now. 
Those  who  were  mairied  U  fifteen  bad  at 
llfl;  b«icu  mutcni  of  a  bouse  anil  fantily  for 
Uiirtj'five  jctn'  —  BotmWi  Edition  of 
"  '     -    -    -  vol.  16,  p.  7, 


IThi  Sii^ng-man  and  l\e  Dtan.'] 
"  Mica  (vlli  ■  (lUirj,  to  whirh  be  ■nj's  be 
WBR  both  ear  nnd  ejc  witness,  of  '  a  singing- 
man,  a  kind  of  pot-wit,  lerj  little  ekilliHl  in 
muiic,  who  lud  undertaken  in  hla  irhoir  to 
•ing  ■  nolo  anthem,  but  was  not  able  to  go 
through  with  it.  Ab  the  Dean  was  gobg 
out,  and  the  Clerk  was  putting  off  his  sur- 
plice, the  Dean  rebuked  him  ghorplj'  for  his 
inabilit; :  upon  which,  with  a  most  stern, 
angry  countenance,  and  a  vehement  rattling 
voice,  such  as  mode  the  church  ring,  shaking 
his  head  at  him,  he  answered.  Sir,  I'd  have 
you  know  that  I  sing  atlcr  the  rate  of  so 
much  a  year,  (naming  his  wages,)  and  ex- 
cept ye  mend  my  wages,  I  am  resolved 
never  tu  alng  belter  whilst  I  live."  —  Sia 
Jdiih  IIawkiks's  HUtory  of  Muxie,  vol.  4, 
p.  456. 

[Mtaieal  Expranon.^ 
"  In  proof  that  the  Italian*  are  more 
nmeeptibte  of  the  pasaions  than  the  French, 
and  by  con«ei]Ucnce  exjircss  them  more 
strongly  in  tlicir  munio,  the  French  author 
of  n  *  i'aralelo  dcs  Italiena  et  des  Francois, 
on  r.B  qui  regardc  la  Mnaiquc,'  refers  to  a 
lymphnny  in  a  performance  at  the  Oratory 
of  HI.  Jerome  al  Home,  on  St.  Martin's  day, 
in  in!i7,  upon  these  two  words  tniSe  tattle. 
Th»  iiir,  he  says,  consisted  of  disjointed 
nulen,  like  those  in  a  jig,  which  gave  the 
Kiul  a  lively  impression  of  an  arrow,  and 
that  wrought  so  offuctually  upon  the  iniagi- 


naliiin,  that  every  violin  apjieared  to  be  « 
bow,  and  their  bows  were  like  bo  many 
Sting  arrows  darting  their  pointed  beads 
upon  every  part  of  the  tymphony.' — StK 
JoBN  IIawkiks's  Hiii,ny  of  Mutie,  toL  S, 
p.  SI. 


[The  CAanreBor  de  I'lTospiial't  Be^aett  of 
Ail  Library.'] 
Wiran  thu  Chancellor  M.  de  riTuspital 
left  his  library  to  his  wife  and  ilaughtt?  in 
trust  for  a  grandson,  he  addt^l  a  condition, 
"  qu'elle  sera  outerte  pour  la  commo<lile  <le 
ceua  de  u  fatuille,  ensemble  les  domra^que*, 
et  aulres  qui  frequcntcnt  la  maison." — 
Bbaktomb,  torn.  7,  p.  117. 


[  IVtuit  ire  owe  to  Sfen,  to  AngtU,  and  to 

God.] 
"  Tres  sunt  quibua  reconciliari  debemus, 
hominibuf,  AngcUs,  Deo.  Ilominiboi  per 
apcrta  opera,  Angelis  per  occulta  signi^  Deo 
per  puriutem  cordis.  Nam  de  operibus 
quK  coram  hominibus  focienda  sunt,  scrip- 
turn  eel,  '  luceat  lux  vestra  coram  bomini- 
bus,  ut  videant  vestra  opera  bona,  et  gloii- 
ficcnt  Patrcm  vestrum  qui  in  cnlis  est.' 
Mat.  S.  De  Angelis  dicit  David,  *  in  cod- 
Bpectu  Angelorum  psallam  tibi.'  Pb.  137. 
Occulta  auteni  signa  sunt  gemitus,  sunpiria, 
usus  clliuii,  el  ca?tcra  ptenitentiK,  qus  An> 
gelis  placent.  Unde  est  illud, '  gaudium  ctt 
Angelb  Dei  super  uno  peccatore  pcniten- 
tiom  Bgenle.'  Luc.  15.  Ut  autem  Deo  re- 
conciliamur,  nee  operibus,  nee  signis,  Bed 
puritate  et  simplicitate  cordis  indigemus. 
Scriptum  enim  est,  '  Beati  mundo  corde, 
i|uoniam  ipsi  Dcum  vidvbunt.'  Mat.  5." — 
St.  Bebiiabji,  p.  486. 


[Bodily  Penance  comparalipely  light.'] 

"  Et  notandum  quod  p«enitcntia  qixsc  per 

cor[)U3  geritur,  brevis  est  et  levia.    Brevti, 

quia  corporismorte  terminatur.  LeriEiquia 
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per  Bocietatem  corporis  fertur  facilius. 
GravU  siquidem  esset  si  jam  solus  animus 
portaret.  Cum  verb  et  ipsi  corpori  ejus 
partitur  pondus,  quantb  magis  inde  corpus 
oneratur :  tanto  amplius  animus  exonera- 
tur.** — St.  Bernard,  p.  491. 


{^Triple  Orovndwork  of  Religious  Hope.'] 

**  Spsm  nostram  triplex  ratio  discutit  et 
roborat ;  Humilitas  collates  sapientise,  quod 
est  ovum  in  aqu&  coquere ;  firmitas  con- 
stantb  patientiae,  quod  est  ovum  igni  assare ; 
Veritas  inspirationis  occultse,  quod  est  ovum 
in  sanguine  frigere." — St.  Bernard,  p.  501 . 


[^Facility  of  Coticealment  in  London.^ 

**  Whoever,**  says  Fielding  (1750), 
'*  considers  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster, with  the  late  vast  addition  of  their 
suburbs,  the  great  irregularity  of  their 
buildings,  the  immense  number  of  lanes, 
alleys,  courts,  and  bye  places,  must  think 
that,  had  they  been  intended  for  the  very 
purpose  of  concealment,  they  could  scarce 
have  been  better  contrived.  Upon  such  a 
view  the  whole  appears  as  a  vast  wood  or 
forest,  in  which  a  thief  may  harbour  with  as 
great  security  as  wild  beasts  do  in  the  de- 
serts of  Africa  or  Arabia." — Monthly  Re- 
vieWf  Jan.  1751,  p.  235. 


^^^^s^^^^v^^^^s^^^^^^^v^^ 


[Fray  Luis  de  Oranada — Aw  usval  Supper.'] 

"  Fr.  Luis  de  Granada. — 

**  La  cena,  quando  no  la  prohibian  los 
ayunos  de  la  Orden,  era  de  ordinario  dos 
hucvos,  que  por  su  mano  asava  k  la  lumbre 
de  una  vela,  con  cierto  artificio  que  tenia 
por  escusar  criado,  que  nunca  tuvo.  Tal 
vez  el  companaro  se  los  hazia  passados  por 
agua ;  el  los  comia  con  unas  migas  de  pan, 
y  un  poco  de  vino  muy  aguado ;  esta  cena 
si  debe  llamarse,  assi  cosa  tan  parea,  to- 
mava  a  las  onze  de  la  nocke.** — ^Vida  Luis 
MuNOZ,  p.  28,  Obras.  torn.  5. 


{^The  Flower-garden^  the  Kitchen-garden^ 
the  Orchard,  the  Wilderness,  and  the  Land- 
scape,'] 

**  The  spot  adjoining  to  the  house  was 
appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  Flovoers. 
— In  a  variety  of  handsome  compartments, 
were  assembled  the  choicest  beauties  of 
blooming  Nature.  Here,  the  Hyacinth  hung 
her  silken  bells,  or  the  Lilies  reared  their 
silver  pyramids.  There,  stood  the  neat  Nar- 
cissus, loosely  attired  in  a  mantle  of  snowy 
lustre ;  while  the  splendid  Ranunculus  wore 
a  full-trimmed  suit  of  radiant  scarlet.  Pinks 
were  rising  to  enamel  the  borders ;  Roses 
were  opening  to  dress  the  walls ;  surrounded 
on  all  sides  with  a  profusion  of  beauteous 
forms,  either  latent  in  the  stalk,  or  bursting 
the  buds,  or  blown  into  full  expansion. 

**  This  was  bounded  by  a  slight  partition, 
a  sort  of  verdant  parapet.  Through  which 
they  descend  by  an  easy  flight  of  steps,  and  are 
presented  with  the  elegant  simplicity  of  the 
Kitchen- Cfarden, — In  one  place,  you  might 
see  the  Marigold  flowering,  or  the  Beans  in 
blossom.  In  another,  the  Endive  curled 
her  leaves,  or  the  Lettuce  thickened  her 
tufls.  Cauliflowers  sheltered  their  fair  com- 
plexion, under  a  green  umbrella;  while  the 
Borage  dishevelled  her  locks,  and  braided 
them  with  native  jewels,  of  a  finer  azure 
than  the  finest  sapphires.  —  On  the  sunny 
slopes,  the  Cucumber  and  Melon  lay  bask- 
ing in  the  collected  beams.  On  the  raised 
beds,  the  Artichoke  seemed  to  be  erecting  a 
standard,  while  the  Asparagus  shot  into 
ranks  of  spears.  The  level  ground  produced 
all  manner  of  cooling  Sallets  and  nourishing 
Esculents.  Which,  like  the  brows  of  the 
Olympic  Conquerors,  were  bound  with  a 
fillet  of  unfading  Parsley ;  or,  like  the  pic- 
tures of  the  Mountain-Nymphs,  were  graced 
with  a  chaplet  of  fragrant  Marjoram.  —  In 
short,  nothing  was  wanting  to  furnish  out 
the  wholesome  luxury  of  an  Antediluvian 
banquet. 

*^  Soon  a  high  wall  intervenes.  Through 
which  a  wicket  opens,  and  transmits  them 
into  the  regular  and  equi-distant  rows  of 
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an  On-hard.  — Tiili  I'luuUliuu  is  so  nicely 
odjuBtcil,  ihat  it  looks  like  on  arrangement 
of  rural  piaiKM,  or  a  collection  of  lii versified 
vistu.  The  eye  is,  everjirhere,  entertiuned 
withtbeexact«Btuiiifoniuty;  and  darts  with 
unobstructed  ease,  from  one  end  of  llie 
branching  files  to  the  otlier.  —  On  all  tbe 
•  boughs,  la;  a  lovclj  evolution  of  Biotsomi; 
'  arrayed  in  milky  while,  or  tinged  with  the 
I  sufWst  red.  CrovUing  into  one  geJDernl 
duster,  without  relinquishing  aviicant  space 
for  leaves,  they  formed  the  fairest,  the  gay- 
est, the  grandest  alcove  thnt  fancy  itself 
can  imagine. — It  is  really  like  the  Court  of 
the  Oraeet.  None  can  approach  it  without 
finding  his  ideas  brightened,  and  feeling  his 
temper  exhilarated. 

"  Contiguous  to  this  correct  disposition 
of  things.  Nature  has  thrown  a  Wildemeii; 
hoary,  grotesque,  and  magnificently  con- 
fn»ed.  It  stretched  itself,  with  a  large  cir- 
cular sweep  to  the  north ;  and  secured  both 
the  Olitory  and  the  Orchard  from  incom- 
moding winds. — Copses  ofUaxl!l,audlliiwcr- 
ing  Shrubs,  filled  the  lower  spaces.  While 
Poplars  quivered  alofl  in  air,  and  Pines 
pierced  the  clouds  with  their  leafy  spires. 
Here,  grew  clumps  of  Fir,  clad  in  everlast- 
ing green.  Tliere,  stood  groves  of  Oak, 
which  had  weathered,  for  ages,  the  wintry 
slomi, — This  wooiiy  theatre  was  inlcrsected 
by  a  Kxnding  aaik,  lined  with  Elms  of  in- 
superable height,  whose  branches,  uniting 
St  the  top,  reared  a  majestic  arch,  and  pro- 
jected a  solemn  shade.  It  was  impossible 
to  enter  this  lofty  labyrinth  without  being 
struck  with  a  pleasing  dread.  As  they  pro- 
ceed, tvary  inflection  difiuses  a  deeper  gloom, 
and  awakens  a  more  pensive  attention. 

"  Having  strolled  in  this  darksome  ave- 
nue, without  a  speck  of  sunshine,  without  a 
gUmpse  of  the  heavens  ;  on  a  sudden  they 
step  into  open  day.— Surprising !  cries  Aa- 
pann.  What  a  change  is  this !  What  de- 
lightful enchantment  is  ZTrre.'— One  instant, 
whelmed  in  Tropboniial  cave;  whereDark- 
ness  lours,  and  Horror  frowns.  Trans- 
ported, the  neit.  Into  the  romantic  scenes 
ni  Arcadia;  where  all  is  lightsome,  and  alt 


m 


is  gay. — Quick  as  thought,  tbe  Brebcs  of 
heaven  expand  their  azure.  Turrets  anil 
spires  shoot  into  the  skies.  Towns,  with 
their  spacious  edifices,  spread  themselves 
to  the  admiring  view."  —  Hertxt's  Dia- 
logvet,  vol.  ],  p.  30. 


[The  MiiTOKope  tnoralimd.^ 
"  YoD  know  ihu  use  of  that  solar  Aficro- 
nenpe,  and  are  able  to  inrorni  nie  of  ila 
effeclji. 

"  Theron.  I  ought  to  be  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  these  experiments,  wnce  it 
has  long  been  my  favourite  diversion  to 
employ  a  few  spare  hours  in  such  agreeable 

"  Aipatio.  You  hare  seen  the  body  of  an 
insect  accommodated  to  the  surprising  in- 


strument. When  inthis 


the  animal 


was  pricked  by  a  very  fine  needle;  yonr 
eye,  your  naked  eye,  just  perceived  the 
puncture ;  and  discovered,  perhaps,  a  ^itck 
of  moisture  cozing  from  the  orifice.  But 
iu  what  manner  were  they  rejiresvDtcd  by 
the  magnifying  instrument  P 

"  T/ier.  The  puncture  was  widened  into 
a  frightful  gash.  The  speck  of  moisture 
swelled  into  a  copious  stream ;  and  Howctl, 
like  a  (orrenl,  from  the  gaping  wound.  An 
ox,  under  the  sacrificing  knife,  scarce  looks 
more  bulky,  or  bleeds  more  largely. 

"  Atp.  Don't  you  apprehend  my  design  ? 
—  It  UK,  short-sighted  mortals,  and  alnKMt 
bliniled  with  self-love ;  if  me  cannot  but  be 
sensible  of  our  faults;  bow  flagrant  must 
they  appear,  in  what  enormous  magnitude, 
and  with  what  aggravatiog  circumstances, 
to  an  Eye  perfectly  pure,  and  infinit«ly 
penetrating  ?  "  —  Hemvet's  Dialogxitt,  vol. 
l.p.  297. 

[Pleamre  Gromidi.  —  Their  moral  Appli- 
ml,-...] 
"  Thei  enter  a  spacious  Laim,  which  lay 
opposite  to  the  house,  and  opened  itself  in 
the  form  of  on  expanded  fan.  The  monads, 
on  either  side,  were  dressed  in  verdure,  and 
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ran  out  in  a  slanting  direction.  The  whole, 
to  an  eye  placed  at  a  dbtance,  bore  the  re- 
semblance of  a  magnificent  Vista^  contract- 
ing, bj  slow  degrees,  its  dimensions ;  and 
lessening,  at  last,  into  a  point.  Which  the 
regular  and  graceful  seat,  with  all  imagin- 
able dignity,  supplied. 

^  Nature  had  sunk  the  Lawn  into  a  gentle 
decline.  On  whose  ample  sides  were  oxen 
browsing  and  lambs  frisking.  I'he  lusty 
droves  lowed  as  they  passed ;  and  the  thriv- 
ing flocks  bleated  welcome  music  in  their 
master's  ear. — Along  the  midst  of  this  ver- 
dant slope  was  stretched  a  spacious  and  ex- 
tensive uxdk.  Which,  coated  with  gravel, 
and  fenced  with  pallisadoes,  looked  like  a 
plain  stripe  of  brown,  intersecting  a  carpet 
of  the  brightest  green. — At  the  bottom,  two 
handsome  canals^  copiously  stocked  with 
fish,  sometimes  floated  to  the  breeze ;  some- 
times stood  unmoved,  *  pure  as  the  expanse 
of  heaven.*  The  waters,  beheld  from  every 
room  in  the  house,  had  a  fine  effect  upon 
the  sight ;  not  without  a  refreshing  influ- 
ence on  the  imagination. — At  the  extremity 
of  one  was  planted  a  stately  colonnade.  The 
roof,  elevated  on  pillows  of  the  Ionic  order ; 
the  area  slabbed  with  stones,  neatly  ranged 
in  the  diamond-fashion.  Several  forest- 
chairs  accommodated  the  anglers  with  a 
seat,  while  the  bending  dome  supplied  them 
with  a  shade. 

"  Corresponding,  and  on  the  margin  of 
the  other  canal,  was  erected  a  summer^ 
house^  of  a  very  singular  kind. — The  lower 
part  had  an  opening  towards  the  north ;  it 
was  cool ;  it  was  gloomy ;  and  had  never 
seen  the  sim.  It  carried  the  romantic  air 
of  a  grotto,  or  rather  the  pensive  appearance 
of  a  hermit^s  cell.  The  outside  was  coarse 
and  rugged  with  protuberant  stones.  Partly 
over-spread  with  ivy,  partly  covered  with 
moss,  it  seemed  to  be  the  work  of  ancient 
years.  You  descend,  by  steps  of  turf;  and 
are  obliged  to  stoop  as  you  pass  the  door. 
A  scanty  iron  grate,  with  certain  narrow 
slits  in  the  wall,  transmit  a  glimmering  light, 
just  sufficient  to  discover  the  inner  struc- 
ture.    Which  appears,  like  one  continued 


piece  of  rock-work ;  a  cavern  cut  from  the 
surrounding  quarry. — Above,  hung  an  irre- 
gular arch ;  with  an  aspect  that  seemed  to 
presage  a  fall,  and  more  than  seemed  to 
alarm  the  stranger.  Below,  lay  a  paving 
of  homely  pebbles ;  in  some  places  a  little 
furrowed ;  as  though  it  had  been  worn  by 
the  frequent  tread  of  solitary  feet.  All 
around,  were  rusticity  and  solemnity  ;  so- 
lemnity, never  more  visibly  seen  than 
through  a  gloom.  —  The  furniture,  of  the 
same  grotesque  fashion  with  the  apartment. 
A  bench  hewed,  you  would  suspect,  by 
Nature's  chisel,  out  of  the  solid  stone.  A 
sort  of  couch,  composed  of  swelling  moss 
and  small  fibrous  roots. — From  one  comer 
trickled  a  pure  spring :  which  crept,  with 
a  bubbling  moai\i  along  the  channeled  floor, 
till  its  current  was  collected  into  a  bason, 
rudely  scooped  from  the  ground.  On  the 
edge  of  this  little  receptacle,  lay  chained  a 
rusty  bowl ;  and  over  it  stood  an  antique 
worm-eaten  table. — On  the  least  obscure 
part  of  the  wall  you  discern,  dimly  discern, 
a  parchment  scroll,  inscribed  with  that  sage, 
but  mortifying  admonition,  Vanitt  or  Va- 
nities I  All  is  Vakitt  I 

*'  Over  this  recess,  so  pleasingly  horrid, 
and  adapted  to  solemn  musings,  arose  an 
open  and  airy  belvidere.  You  ascend  by 
winding  stairs,  and  coming  from  the  uncouth 
abode  below,  are  sweetly  surprised  with  an 
elegant  hexagon. —  The  cieling  lofty,  and 
decorated  with  the  softest,  richest,  almost 
flowing  fret-work.  The  wainscot,  in  large 
pannels  of  oak,  retained  its  native  auburn : 
so  beautifully  plain,  that,  like  an  amiable 
countenance,  it  would  have  been  disfigured, 
rather  than  improved,  by  the  most  costly 
paint.  On  this  were  disposed,  in  gilded 
frames  and  to  great  advantage,  a  variety  of 
entertaining  landscapes.  But  none  sur- 
passed, none  equalled,  all  were  a  foil  to  the 
noble  lovely  views  which  the  windows  com- 
manded.—  The  chimney-piece,  of  white 
shining  marble,  streakedwith  veins  of  vivid 
red.  Over  it,  was  carved  a  fine  festoon  of 
artificial,  in  it,  was  ranged  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  natural  flowers. — On  a  table  of  glossy 


I 
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wnlnut.  Id;  •  portable  te1e«cope ;  atti-'nited 
will)  Thnmptnn't  Seatoiu,  mill  Vanierii  Pra- 
dilan  Ittaticltm. 

"  The  whole  was  fitted  up  in  ihe  highest 
taste,  Bbd  fiimiahed  wilh  every  pleasurable 
ornament  On  purpose  to  humanixu  with 
that  Imith  gaiety,  which  seemed  to  tuiiila 
over  all  the  face  of  Nature.  On  purpose 
tocorreapond  with  that  vemal  deligit,vhiii\ 
came  breathing  on  the  nings  of  every  fra- 
grant gale.  I  maj  add,  on  purpose  to 
remind  the  beholder  of  those  immortal  man- 
titm/i,  which  arc  di>coratc<l  with  imagea  in- 
finitely more  splendid,  irich  objects  unspeak- 
ably more  glorious.  %Vhere  Holy  Beinj^s 
will  spend,  not  a  few  vacant  hours  in  refined 
amusement,  but  a  boundtesB  eternity  in  the 
consummation  of  joy. — For  to*  well-turned 
mind,  Nature  is  a  preceptor ;  and  these  ore 
her  inatructive  lessons.  To  the  pure  in 
heart,  even  sense  b  edifying  ;  and  these  are 
it*  delicate  moralities. 

**  The  redundant  waters  of  the  canal  rolled 
oflTinnspresdingAMfoifc.  Wbicli.tumbibg 
IVom  many  a  little  precipice,  soothed  the  air 
with  asymphoDy  of  soil  and  gurgling  sounds. 
Nor  ever  inlermitteJ  the  obliging  office, 
From  mom  to  noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve. 
But,  when  the  fanning  breezes  dropt  their 
wings;  when  the  feathered  choir  were 
hushed  in  sleep ;  when  not  so  much  as  a 
chirping  grass-hopper  was  heard  through- 
out the  meads;  this  liquid  instrument  still 
played  its  solo:  still  pursued  its  busy  way, 
and  warbled,  as  it  flowed,  melodious  mur- 
murs."— IIsrtbi'b  DialogMi,  vol,  1 ,  p.  3  U. 


\_An  Onamenlat  Arbour.'] 

Ah  elegant  Arbour. 

"  Strong  and  sulstantial  plants  of  io- 
burnum  formed  the  shell;  while  the  slender 
and  flexile  shoots  of  Seringa  filled  up  the 
interstices. — Was  it  to  compliment,  as  well 
as  to  accommodate  their  worthy  guests, 
that  the  shrubs  interwove  the  luxuriant 
foliage  ?    Was  It  to  reprexent  those  tender 


itfnftbeir      ^^H 


but  close  attachments,  which  had  mttef  tbeir 
afiections  and  blended  their  interests  f  I 
will  not  too  positively  ascribe  anch  a  design 
to  the  disposition  of  the  branches.  They 
composed,  however,  by  their  twining  em- 
braces, no  inexpressive  emblem  of  the  en- 
dearments and  the  advaaitogea  of  friendship. 
They  composed  a  canopy,  of  the  frusbest 
verdure,  and  of  the  thickest  texture.  So 
thick,  that  it  entirely  excluded  the  sultry 
ray  j  and  shed  both  a  cool  refrcihmeut  and 
an  amusive  gloom  :  while  every  unshelter- 
ed tract  glared  with  light,  or  fainted  with 
beat. 

"  You  enter  by  an  easy  ascent  of  step*, 
lined  with  turf,  and  fenced  with  a  balustrade 
of  sloping  Bay-trees.  The  roof  was  a  fine 
fonmse,  peculiarly  elevated  and  stately. 
Not  embossed  with  sculpture  ;  not  mantled 
over  with  fret-work ;  but  far  more  deli- 
cately adorned  with  the  Syringo's  stfwr 
tnjlt  and  the  Laburnum's  fiiKtring  gtM. 
Whose  large  and  lovely  clusters,  gracefully 
pendent  from  the  leafy  dome,  disclosing 
their  sweets  to  the  delighted  bee,  and  gently 
waving  to  the  balmy  breath  of  spring,  gave 
the  utmost  enrichment  to  the  charming 
bower. 

"  Facing  the  entrance,  lay  a  spacious 
grassy  walk,  terminated  by  an  octangular 
brtson,  with  a  curious  jel  d'eau  jilHying  in 
the  centre.  The  waters,  spinning  from  tlie 
lower  orifices,  were  attenuated  inl«  innumer- 
able  little  threads,  which  dispersed  them- 
selves in  on  horizontal  direction,  and  re- 
turned tothe  reservoir  in  a  drizzling  shower. 
Those  which  issued  from  the  higher  tnbea 
aud  larger  apertures,  either  sprung  perpen- 
diculorly  or  spouted  ob!iquely,and  formed, 
as  they  fell,  several  lofty  orehos  of  liquid 
crystal ;  all  glittering  on  the  eye  and  cooling 
to  the  air. 

"  Parallel  to  the  walk  ran  a  partem  ,- 
planted  with  an  assemblage  of  flowers. 
Whith  advanced,  one  above  another,  in 
regular  gradations  of  height,  of  dignity,  and 
of  beauty. — First,  a  row  of  Daisiei,  gay  as 
the  smile  of  youth,  and  fair  as  the  virgin 
snows. — Next,  a  range  of  Crocusses,  like  a 
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long  Btripe  of  yellow  satin,  quilted  with 
thi^eads,  or  diversified  with  sprigs  of  green. 
— A  superior  order  of  Rammculitses,  each 
resembling  the  cap  of  an  earPs  coronet, 
replenished  the  third  story  with  full-blown 
tufts  of  glossy  scarlet. — Beyond  this,  a  more 
elevated  line  of  Tulips  raised  their  flourished 
heads,  and  opened  their  enamelled  cups ; 
not  bedecked  with  a  single  tint  only,  but 
glowing  with  an  intermingled  variety  of 
radiant  hues. — Above  all,  arose  that  noble 
ornament  of.a  royal  escutcheon,  the  Flower^ 
de^Lwee^  bright  with  ethereal  blue,  and  grand 
with  imperial  purple.  Which  formed,  by 
its  graceful  projections,  a  cornice  or  a  capi- 
tal of  more  than  Corinthian  richness,  and 
imparted  the  most  consummate  beauty  to 
the  blooming  colonnade. 

"The  whole,  viewed  from  the  Arbour, 
looked  like  a  rain'how^  painted  upon  the 
ground.  And  wanted  nothing  to  rival  that 
resplendent  arch,  only  the  boldness  of  its 
sweep,  and  the  advantage  of  its  ornamental 
curve." — IIjEEVBY'82>iafogTie*,vol.l,p.  149. 


%^^^^/«.^^%^^k^i^^h^^^^k^^\^^^ 


[HerveifM  Opinion  of  MarshaJTs  Work  on 
Sanctijication,'] 

**  Marsh  ajll's  Gospel  Mystery  of  Sanctis 
JkaHoriy  which  I  shall  not  recommend  in 
the  style  of  a  Critic,  nor  like  a  Reader  of 
Taste,  but  with  all  the  simplicity  of  the 
weakest  Christian ;  I  mean,  from  my  ovm 
experience.  To  me  it  has  been  made  sin- 
gularly instructive,  comfortable,  useful. 
Though  I  have  often  read  it,  I  am  never 
weary  of  reading  it.  And  every  fresh 
perusal  still  gives  me  fresh  improvement, 
consolation,  and  spiritual  strength.  Inso- 
much, that  was  I  to  be  banished  into  some 
desolate  island,  possessed  only  of  two  books 
besides  my  Bible,  this  should  be  one  of  the 
two ;  perhaps  the  first  that  I  would  choose. 

"  Should  any  person,  hitherto  a  stranger 
to  the  work,  purchase  it  on  this  recommen- 
dation, I  must  desire  to  suggest  one  caution. 
— That  he  be  not  surprised,  if,  in  the  be- 
ginning, he  meets  with  something  new,  and 


quite  out  of  the  common  road  Or,  if  sur- 
prised, that  he  would  not  be  ofiTended,  but 
calmly  and  attentively  proceed.  He  will 
find  Uie  author*s  design  opening  itself  by 
degrees.  He  will  discern  more  and  more 
the  propriety  of  his  method.  And  what 
might  at  the  first  view  appear  like  a  stum- 
bling-block, will  prove  to  be  a  fair,  com- 
pendious, ample  avenue — to  the  Palace  of 
TrtUh — to  the  Temple  of  Holiness — and 
to  the  Bowers  of  Happiness,*^ — H£BV£T*8 
Dialogues^  Note, — vol.  2,  p.  457. 


{^Horace  Walpole's  Visit  to  the  Magdalen^ 

house,"]  • 

**Asyou  seem  amused  with  my  entertain- 
ments, twill  tell  you  how  I  passed  yesterday. 
A  party  was  made  to  go  to  the  Magdalen- 
house.  We  met  at  Northumberland-house 
at  five,  and  set  out  in  four  coaches.  Prince 
Edward,  Colonel  Brudenel  his  groom.  Lady 
Northimiberland,  Lady  Mary  Coke,  Lady 
Carlisle,  Miss  Pelham,  Lady  Ilertford,  Lord 
Beauchamp,  Lord  Huntingdon,  old  Bow- 
man, and  I.  This  new  Convent  is  beyond 
Goodman*s-fields,  and  I  assure  you  would 
content  any  Catholic  alive.  We  were  re- 
ceived by oh  I  first,  a  vast  mob,  for 

princes  are  not  so  common  at  that  end  of 
the  town  as  at  this.  Lord  Hertford,  at  the 
head  of  the  governors,  with  their  white 
staves,  met  us  at  the  door,  and  led  the 
Prince  directly  into  the  chapel,  where,  be- 
fore the  altar,  was  an  arm-chair  for  him, 
with  a  blue  damask  cushion,  a  priC'Diettj 
and  a  footstool  of  black  cloth  with  gold 
nails.  We  sat  on  forms  near  him.  There 
were  Lord  and  Lady  Dartmouth  in  the 
ardour  of  devotion,  and  many  city  ladies. 
The  chapel  is  small  and  low,  but  neat^  hung 
with  gothic  paper,  and  tablets  of  benefac- 
tions. At  the  west  end  were  enclosed  the 
sisterhood,  above  a  hundred  and  thirty,  all 
in  greyish  brown  stuffs,  broad  handker- 
chiefs, and  flat  straw  hats,  with  a  blue  rib- 
band, pulled  quite  over  their  faces.  As 
soon  as  we  entered  the  chapel,  the  organ 
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pU/ed,  mod  the  Migdnleiu  sung  a  bf  mn  in 
parU  i  yoa  caanot  imaguie  bow  well.  The 
chtpcl  waa  dreas«d  with  orange  aod  injrtle, 
and  there  wanted  nothing  bat  a  little  in- 
ceiue  lo  drive  awajr  the  devil — or  to  invite 
him.  Pravcra  then  began,  psalms,  and  a 
lermon :  the  latter  by  a  70ung  clergjouin, 
one  Dodd,  who  contrilinted  to  the  Popish 
idea  one  had  imbibed,  by  harangnlrig  en- 
tirely in  the  French  ityle,  and  very  elo- 
quently and  touchingly.  He  apostrophized 
the  lost  Bheep,  who  sobbed  and  cried  from 
their  Kuli ;  ao  did  my  Lady  Hertford  and 
Fanny  Pelham,  till  I  believe  the  city  damce 
took  them  both  for  Jane  Sbiires.  'ITie  Oiu- 
fiuisor  then  turned  to  ^e  auJienee,  and  ad- 
dressed himself  to  hi>  Royal  H  ighness,  whom 
he  called  moat  illustrious  Prince,  beseech- 
ing his  protection.  In  vhon,  it  was  a  very 
pleasing  performance,  and  I  got  the  moid 
iUutlrioiu  to  desire  it  might  be  printed.  We 
hod  another  hymn, and  thenwerc  conducted 
to  the  parloir,  where  the  governess  kissed 
the  Prince'*  hand,  and  then  the  liuly  Abbess 
or  matron  brought  us  tea.  Prom  thence 
we  went  to  the  refectory,  where  all  the 
nuns,  without  their  huts,  were  ranged  at 
long  tables,  ready  for  supper.  A  few  were 
handsome,  many  who  seemed  to  have  no 
title  to  their  profession,  and  two  or  three  of 
twelve  years  old :  but  all  recovered,  and 
looking  healthy.  I  was  struck  and  pleased 
with  tlie  modesty  of  two  of  them,  who 
swooned  away  with  tht;  confusioo  of  being 
Btarcd  Dt.  We  were  then  shewn  their  work, 
which  is  making  linen,  and  bead-work;  they 
earn  ten  pounds  a  week." — Prieale  Corre- 
tpoatleact  of  UoBACB  Walfoi^,  vol.  2,  p. 


IWkitfieldand  ladg  llmtijigdon'*  WiUeh.'] 
"  Tub  apostle  Whitfield  is  come  to  some 
shame:  faewentto  Lady  Huntingdon  lately, 
and  asked  for  forty  pounds  for  some  dis- 
treued  saint  or  other.  She  suid  she  hud 
much  money  in  the  house,  but  would 
him  the  first  time  Hhe  lind.  He  was 
ising,  but  in  vain.    At  last  he  suid, 


'Tbere's  your  watch  and  trinkets,  you  don't 
want  mch  vanities :  I  will  have  that.' 
would  have  put  him  off;  but  ht^  persisting, 
she  said,  *  Well,  if  you  must  have  it,  yoa 
musL'  About  a  forinigfat  af^rwards,  going 
to  his  house,  and  being  carried  into  his 
wife's  chamber,  among  the  paraphernalia  of 
the  latl«r  the  Countess  found  ber  own 
ofTering.  This  has  made  a  terrible  achiam : 
she  tt^lU  the  story  herself. —  I  had  not  it 
from  Saint  Frances,'  but  I  hope  it  is  true." 
—  Prieote  Correspondence  q^IioaacaWAL- 
poi.e,  vol.  2,  p.  2^. 


[Horafe  WalpaU't  DetcripHon  of  Wr^, 

ki*  Chapel,  and  itt  Cm^regaliox.'j 

"1  HAVKbeen  at  one  opera,  Mr.  Wesley's. 

They  have  boys  and  girls  with  charming 
voices,  that  sing  hymns,  in  parts,  to  Scotch 
ballad  tunes ;  but  indeed  so  long,  that  one 
woidd  think  they  were  already  in  eternity, 
and  knew  how  much  time  ihcj  had  before 
them.  The  chapel  is  very  neat,  with  true 
golhic  windows  (yet  I  am  not  converted); 
but  I  was  glad  to  see  that  luxury  is  creep- 
ing in  upon  them  before  persecution :  th^ 
have  very  neat  mahogany  standc  for 
branches,  and  brackets  of  iheMUUe  in  taste. 
At  the  upper  end  is  a  broad  haulpat  of  four 
steps,  advancing  in  the  middle ;  at  each  end 
of  the  broadfst  part  are  two  of  ny  e*gles, 
with  red  ciishions  for  the  parson  and  cleric. 
Behind  them  rise  three  more  steps,  in  the 
midst  of  which  is  a  third  eagle  fur  pulpit. 
Senrlctarmedchairstoall  three.  On  either 
band  a  balcony  for  elect  ladies.  The  i 
of  the  congregation  sit  on  forms.  Behind 
the  pit,  in  a  dark  niche,  is  a  plain  tabl« 
within  rails ;  so  you  see  the  throne  is  fbr 
the  apostle.  Wesley  is  a  lean  elderly  man, 
fresh -coloured,  his  Iitur  smoothly  combed, 
butwithajuiipfnnof  curlat  theends.  Won- 
drous clean,  but  as  evidently  an  actor  as 
Garriek.  He  spike  his  sermon,  but  so  fast, 
and  with  so  little  accent,  that  I  mn  sun  ' 


'  l*dy  Frances  Shirley. 
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has  oflen  uttered  it^  for'  it  was  like  a  lesson. 
There  were  parts  and  eloquence  in  it ;  but 
towards  the  end  he  exalted  his  voice,  and 
actedvery  Tulgar  enthusiasm ;  decried  learn- 
ing, and  told  stories,  like  Latimer,  of  the 
fool  of  his  college,  who  said,  *  I  thanks  God 
for  every  thing.*  Except  a  few  from  curi- 
osity, and  some  honourable  women,  the  con- 
gregation was  very  mean.     There  was  a 

Scotch  Countess  of  B ^  who  is  carrying 

a  pure  rosy  vidgar  face  to  heaven,  and  who 
asked  Miss  Bich,  if  that  was  the  author  of 
the  Poets.  I  believe  she  meant  me  and  the 
Noble  Authors.** — Private  Correspondence 
^Horace  Walpoub,  vol.  3,  p.  191. 


^W>^M^AMAAA^AMM/\/W\AA 


IWheffier  Souls  are  equaL] 

In  his  Life  of  M.  de  Montpezat,  Bban- 
TOME  says  (tom.  6,  p.  404)  :  **  Ainsi  despar^ 
tit  cette  belle  jeune  Ame :  jeune  Ame  Vap" 
peUe'je,  a  mode  que  nous  autres  courtesans^ 
fay  veu  que  nous  appellions  a  la  Cour,  un 
Jeune  OentU^homme  qui  nefaisoit  que  venir, 
jeune  espee.  Aussi  jeune  Ame  sa  peui-eUe 
dire  pour  estre  enfermie  dans  un  beau  jeune 
corps ;  et  nan  pas  auirement^  selon  Vopimon 
de  plusieurs  grands  philosophes^  quiasseurent 
touies  les  ames  egaleSy  et  auiant  belles  etpar^ 
faites  Vune  que  V autre ;  et  autant  celle  d'un 
jeune  comme  d*un  uieux,  et  autant  d*un  vteux 
comme  d^un  Jeune.  Toutes/ois,  avec  V opinion 
d^autres  grands  que  J'^ay  ouy  parler,  je  ne 
s^aurois  pas  autrement  croire^  puis  que  ce 
n*est  un  article  de  nostrefoy^  que  Vame  d*un 
jeune  enfant,  d'un  sot,  d^un  fat,  d\n  beste, 
d*un  meschant,  pust  estre  aussi  belle,  pure  et 
nette,  accomplie  et  parfaite,  comme  d^un  sage, 
d^un  habile,  d^un  honneste,  d\n  vertueux  et 
homme,  de^bien ;  et  non  plus  Vame  d^une 
dame  laide,  maussade,  sotte  et  heste,  pust  se 
comparer  a  celle  d^une  bellee,  honneste  et 
agreable  dame.  De  cela  U  y  enade  grands 
disputes,  dontje  nCen  rapporte  aux  grandes 
Docteurs  de  Philosophes.*' 


IWhy  the  richest  Mines  were  placed  in 
America.'] 

The  Jesuit  P.  Diego  Hernandez  says, 
"It  is  well  worthy  our  serious  consideration, 
that  the  eternal  wisdom  of  God  should  have 
thought  fit  to  enrich  the  very  remote  parts 
of  the  world  (Mexico  and  Peru),  inhabited 
by  the  least  civilized  people  ;  and  thus  to 
place  the  greatest  niunber  of  mines  that 
ever  were  known  in  order  that  men  might 
be  excited  to  seek  out  and  possess  those 
countries,  and  at  the  same  time  communi- 
cate to  them  the  knowledge  and  religion  of 
the  true  God.*' — Monthly  Review^  vol.  13, 
p.  461. 
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[-4  Party  Writer's  Encouragement  to  his 

Printer.'] 

A  PABTT  writer  having  finished  a  piece 
a  little  too  highly,  the  cautious  printer  ob- 
jected to  the  danger  of  ushering  it  into  the 
world,  *  Why,  I  shall  be  hanged,*  said  he, 
'  if  I  print  it  I* — *  Aye,  aye,*  replied  the 
pamphleteer,  *  let  them,  if  they  dare.  I 
want  to  bring  the  rascab  to  that  I  If  they 
do  hang  you,  by  God,  Til  write  your  case, 
and  see  what  the  mob  will  say  to  it.** — 
Monthly  Review^  vol.  13,  p.  479. 
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[^Apostrophe  to  Patience.] 
These  stanzas,  from  an  address  to  Pa- 
tience, in  the  St.  James*s  Magazine  (vol.  1, 
p.  108),  signed  C.  J.,  deserve  to  be  re- 
prieved from  oblivion. 

**  O  come,  surrounded  with  thy  sober  train 

Of  meekness,  piety,  and  holy  hope ; 
Blest  source  of  peace,  blest  cure  for  every 
pain. 
Without  whose  aid  the  proudest  spirits 
droop: 

"  Kindly  descend  to  those  whose  humbled 

mind 
Knows  no  relief,  but  what  from  Patience 

springs; 
Whose  griefs  no  cure,  whose  pangs  no  respite 

find; 
On  those  descend  with  healing  on  thy  wings. 


"  O  hover  round  the  (nelniinliolj-  bed. 
Where  lingering  Bicltness  claims  thy  fos- 
tering care, 
Tbj  influence  rear*  the  drooping  suSercr'a 

And  gives  a  ray  of  merit  to  his  prayer." 


iDifwiion  of  KmmUi^t.'] 
"  I  DO  fuel  Strongly,"  saya  ALexaNoeB 
Khox,  "  and  1  thank  Go<l  ihut  I  have  bwl 
the  feeling, — that  to  neglect  the  mind  for 
the  sake  of  any  thing  earthly,  is  high  trea- 
son Rgminat  the  laws  of  nature.  The  grcnt 
mua,  hithorto.could  not  commit  this  crime; 
hecBOae,  either  they  had  not  minda  to  culti- 
vate, or  their  minds  were  never  awakened 
to  activity,  or  even  conicioiuneas.  But 
Providence  i>  now  clearly  putting  things 
on  another  footing,  knowledge  is  spreading 
into  the  dark  places  of  the  earth ;  and  to 
be  ignorant  will  be  a  disgrace  of  a  far  differ- 
ent kind  from  what  it  ever  was  before.  A 
good  English  scholar  has  hitherto  been  a 
reputable  character ;  because  to  be  so  was 
no  common  thing.  Now,  through  the  aid 
of  Sunday  Schools  first,  and  of  Dr.  Beli 
and  Joiieph  Lancaster  next;  and  through 
means  at  the  same  time  of  Reviews,  Maga- 
zines, and  Newspapers  innumerable,  good 
English  scholars  will  be,  in  comparison  of 
what  they  were,  probably  as  one  hundred 
to  one  i  ao  that  those  who  were  sulTiciently 
distinguished  by  being  good  English  scho- 
inra,  must  now  rise  a  step  higher  or  forfeit 
their  place  in  the  intellectual  scale  of  so- 

"  I  admire  the  wisdom  of  Providence  in 
making  auch  on  advance  in  knowledge  so 
easily  attiunoble." — Bewiaias,  vol,  I,  pp. 
239-40. 


{Wilket  and  hit  note-lreti.} 

Wilkes  says  in  a  letter  lo  his  daughter, 

"  I  cut  off  dU  the  rose-buds  of  llie  trees 

in  our  little  gurden  (whieb  ia  a  secret)  to 

make  them  blow  at  the  end  of  the  season. 


IJuilaiiiHg  FtaTiatia.^ 
"  TIoBRBsncM  dictu  est,  eo  abiisae  fona- 
ticorum  nostri  t«mporis  rabtem,  ut  Juda^is 
etiam  palpum  obtrudant,  dicta  prophetica 
de  regno-Messiffi  spiritualiter  intcUigenda 
atque  adimpleta  ease  negent ;  rcditum  in 
terram  Canaan,  Hicrosolymmjue  et  Templi 
restitutionem  illis  promittant;  nee  quid- 
quam  mogis  habeant  in  votls,  quani  nt  weii 
fiant  itincris,  deliciistiue  terrenis  una  cum 
vespia  in  future  itlo  imaginario  regno  per- 
fruantur.  Quid  enim,  si  hoc  non  eat  uni- 
versum  Christianismuui  ejurare,  atque  Ju- 
dai»  eiponere  ludibrio." — Edziadds,  Prte- 
fatio  ad  Avoda  Sam. 


{Rabbinical  Doctrine  Hat  the  Jemfh  Iteli- 
gion  foumtrd  not  upon  the  Written  but  the 
Spoken  Law.'] 

"  Noli  exiatimore,  quod  Lex  scriptn  sit 
fundamentum  religionisnoBtrcB:  nomecon- 
trario,  fundamentum  ejus  est  Lex  oralis ;  et 
super  Legem  orulem  initum  findus  est  a 
Deo  cum  Israelitis ;  quemadmodnm  serip- 
tum  est,  Exod.  zxiciv.  37,  '  Nam  secundum 
verba  luec  pepigi  tecum  frndus.'  Atque 
hcec  ipsa  verba  L^is  oralis  sunt  recondltus 
thcsaurua  Dei  sancti  benedict!.  Conalabat 
enim  ipsi,  quod  Isroelito^  olim  futuri  essent 
exules  inter  gentcs;  quodquc  gentiles libros 
ipaorum  essent  in  vemaculaoi  suom  trons- 
laturi;  idcDi[ue  noluit,  ut  Lex  oralis  scripio 
comprebenderetur.  Nam  genles  etiom  ac- 
cipiant  olini  mcrcedem  ob  studium  Legis, 
atque  Dens  sanctus  benediclus  dicat  od 
illo.'i,  Oinnea  cui  mysteria  mea  sunt  cognita, 
ferat  pncmium.  Quamvis  auCem  postremis 
MECulia  propter  roritalcni  virorum  corda* 
torum  in  Hceras  fuerint  rclntic  sex  partes 
Tnlmudis,  tainen  gentee  in  lingunin  suom 
vernoculam  transferrc  caa  nou  poterunt, 
quiaprolixa 
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telligantur.** — JK.  ItaacJUius  R.  Joseph  Cor' 
belensigy  in  Sapher  Ammude  Gola, — ^Edzab- 
PUS,  PrafaUo  ad  Avoda  Sara^  p.  13. 


MA/HMA/«/«MA/«A^AAA^AAM^ 


[^Prateit  agamgt  Political  Economy^  hy  an 
Italian  of  the  last  Century,'] 

*'  What  do  these  beardless  gentry  talk 
about  the  English,  and  bring  their  example 
to  support  their  ultramontane  reasoning? 
The  English,  we  allow,  are  a  very  ingenious 
and  industrious  people,  as  we  see  bj  their 
cloaths,  their  watches,  and  their  Birming- 
ham-wares. Thej  are  a  people  that  hate 
idleness  as  much  as  they  hate  the  French 
and  the  devil.  But  is  it  positivelj  true, 
that  they  are  all  lords  and  squires,  because 
they  hate  idleness  and  love  hard  work? 
Yet,  suppose  this  was  true,  what  would  it 
signify  ?  What  business  have  we  to  make 
lords  and  squires  of  all  our  poor  ?  Is  it  not 
better  for  them  to  live  a  long  life  in  idle- 
ness, than  to  be  for  a  few  years  labouring 
lords,  and  hard-working  squires. 

'*  Alas,  gentlemen  I  let  us  saddle  an  ad- 
ditional weight  of  labour  on  our  poor,  and 
deprive  them  at  the  same  time  of  their  re- 
joicing festivals  and  raree-shows,  what  will 
be  the  consequence  ?  The  consequence  will 
be,  that  they  will  work  their  own  destruc- 
tion. It  is  true,  that  our  stock  in  trade 
will  certainly  grow  a  little  larger,  for  awhile, 
after  the  abolition,  and  bring  perhaps  some 
few  cartloads  of  money  into  our  country 
from  foreign  parts.  But  then  the  cheap- 
ness of  money  will  cause  dearness  of  pro- 
visions, and  encrease  much  the  prices  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  :  and  then  our  poor 
will  be  poor  indeed,  as  it  is  certain  they 
have  as  good  backs  as  any  poor  in  Christen- 
dom to  undergo  labour ;  but  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  more  wit  than  the  other 
poor  in  Christendom  to  make  their  profit 
of  their  labour,  and  get  their  share  of  the 
aforesaid  cart-loads  of  money.  Skilful 
computers,  who  are  seldom  of  their  class, 
will  get  all  that  money  to  themselves  ;  and 
a  few  will  have  plums  and  large  estates. 


while  thousands  shall  be  obliged  to  labour, 
pine,  and  starve.  Then  dearness  of  provisions 
and  other  necessaries  will  often  make  them 
angry,  and  upon  the  least  ground  of  com- 
plaint they  will  assemble  riotously,  and  bum 
and  destroy  granaries  and  mills,  and  throw 
com  and  cheese  into  ponds  and  rivers  to 
make  them  cheap;  and  seditiously  surround 
the  dwellings  of  our  nobility  and  chief 
people,  whom  they  shall  dream  to  be  the 
authors  of  their  wants ;  and  create  great 
confusion  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
thus  we  shall  bring  upon  us  such  evils  and 
calamities  as  we  are  still  total  strangers  to. 
Let  us  therefore  suffer  the  good  creatures 
to  live  on  as  they  have  done  these  many 
ages;  let  them  gaze  with  wonted  super- 
stition on  their  wooden  saints  and  paste- 
board Madona*s ;  let  them  enjoy  their  festi- 
vals and  raree-shows ;  and  a  fig  for  these 
outlandish  politics  imported  in  French 
books,  that  turn  the  heads  of  all  our  read- 
ing youth,  and  never  will  do  Italy  any 
good  I " — Monthly  Review^  vol.  39,  p.  54, — 
year  1768. 

[Marihone  Gardens,'] 

"  Maribone  Ga&dens  were  situated  at 
the  end  of  what  are  now  Harley  and  Wim- 
pole  Streets.  The  north  side  of  Cavendish 
Square  had  but  two  houses,  and  there  were 
no  buildings  between  that  and  the  gardens. 
The  entertainment  in  the  Gardens  consisted 
of  two  acts  of  music  and  singing,  a  man  and 
a  woman  in  the  usual  way ;  the  third  act, 
when  it  grew  duskish,  was  an  interlude  on 
a  pretty  little  stage,  the  company  generally 
stood,  a  very  few  seats  only  were  near  the 
front  of  the  stage.  The  first  interlude 
played  was  the  Servant  Mistress,  the  Serva 
Padrona  translated  into  English.  It  was 
observable  that  Pergolesrs  sweet  musick 
was  more  liked  the  oftener  it  was  heard ; 
the  public  at  first  seemed  to  listen  with  in- 
difierence,  and  at  last  grew  extremely  fond 
of  it.  The  next  interlude  was  the  Strata- 
gems of  Love,  translated  also  from  the  Ita- 
lian ;  the  music  by  Galuppi,  extremely  pretty 
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and  well  ailnpteil  b;  Horace.  This  piece 
WW  longer,  uid  had  mon:  plot  uiU  variety 
than  thti  Serva  Fadrann. 

"  The  principo]  female  performer  wa<  an 
Italian,  Signora  Doiuinii^a  Serralina ;  she 
»M  vcrj  comelj,  bad  fine  eyes,  but  was 
ralher  too  fat  and  large,  for  that  small  Hage 
—  slic  atted  with  vivacityi  bcr  volev  wua 
moat  pleasing;,  rweel,  full  and  loud  ;  she 
was  heard  all  over  the  garden.  What  be- 
came of  her  ftfterwnrda  1  never  heard  :  iihc 
was  not  engaged  nt  the  Opera  Rouee,  fnr  in 
tbote  itja  they  had  no  coinic  opera,  and  thv 
wac  a  bufia.  The  principal  man  performer 
was  Monsieur  GauJry,  then  verj  young, 
and  euog  well,  though  with  not  much  voieo, 
and  acted  with  spirit.  When  the  weather 
was  fine  these  gardens  afforded  a  most  agree- 
able elegant  amuBemelit,  especially  to  those 
who  bad  a  tmc  tatte  for  music. 

"  There  was  no  theatre  permitted  at  this 
time  in  summer  in  the  Hay-markeL 

"  There  were  but  those  two  interludes, 
as  well  ta  I  can  recollect,  played  through 
the  whole  seoflon."— "  ^Vritten  at  Mr.  Row- 
ley's, Bolton  Hill,  Broy,  'iStb  April,  1803. 
A.  C." 


[Leril!/ of  the  h*t  Age.} 
"  Neveb  (pnya  he)  did  greater  levity 
appear  than  in  the  present  age.  All  tbinge 
ferious,  solemn,  and  sacred,  are  wantonly 
thrown  br,  or  treated  only  as  proper  sub- 
jects of  ridicule,  and  the  religion  of  Christ, 
which  ought  to  warm  the  hearts  and  influ- 
ence tlie  practice  of  its  profeSiSora,  is  no 
more  than  skin-deep ;  it  is  made  a  plaunible 
pretence  to  serve  a  turn,  and  is  put  off  and 
on  as  easily  as  our  clonthes.  llow  thin  is 
the  church,  how  almost  desolate  is  the  aJtnr 
of  God  ?  What  wonder  ?  piiice  a  party  of 
pleasure,  the  dropping  in  of  a  friend,  or  too 
luxurious  meal,  an  indolence  of  dii<poiition, 
in  a  word,  anything  or  nothing,  is  deemed 
a  sulliciont  excuse  for  our  staying  trom 
church,  and  neglecting  the  public  worship 
of  our  Maker. 

"  Tlic  Scriptures,  those  lively  Oracles  of 


God,  wherein  is  contained  our  tille  Iti 
nal  salvation,  which  it  is  every  man's  flvtj 
and  happbcBs  to  be  acquainted  with,  bo*) 
shamefully,  how  foolishly,  how  impiiiuKln 
arc  they  neglected  f  I  doubt,  though  1  al 
afraid  It  doth  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  whetlig 
any  book  is  so  little  known  as  that  whio 
deserves  and  demands  our  strictest  attd 
tlun.  The  I'oor  think  themselves  absolve 
from  consnlling  it  because  so  moch  of  tfacj 
tiioe  is  luken  up  by  their  necessary  labour 
and  the  Rich  no  doubt  must  be  eseuse<| 
some  because  they  never  read  at  all,  a 
others  because  their  meditations  are  tuma 
another  way,  and  they  are  better  employe) 
in  perusing  and  raising  trophies  to  mc 
modem  produeUona,  where  indecency  paai 
off  for  wit,  and  bfidelity  for  reason. 

"  Answerable  to  and  worthy  of  these  m<W 
excellent  private  studies,  is  the  poUt« 
versation  of  the  present  age,  where  noise  S 
mirth,  obscenity  good -humour,  and  proJ 
fanenesa  wit.  Decency  and  good  senssJ 
which  were  formerly  deemed  necessmy  ta 
give  a  grace  lo  and  season  conversation,  td 
join  pleasure  and  improvement  together^ 
ore  become  mere  antiijuated  notions,  wordtf 
without  meaning  -,  and  all  that  the  pert  nnt 
]H>lite  sinner  need  to  do  now  to  establidii 
■lis  reputation  of  wit,  and  be  deemed  Um 
hero  o{  all  jiolite  assemblies,  is  to  get  rid  ol 
religion  as  soon  as  possible, to  set  conscieno 
at  defiance,  to  deny  the  Being  or  Frovidena 
of  God,  to  laugh  at  the  Scriptures,  derid 
God's  ordinances,  profane  his  Name,  ani 
rally  his  ministry.  Thus  qualified,  d> 
world  is  liis  own,  he  carries  nil  before  hi^ 
and  if  he  should  meet  with  opposition  froM 
some  sincere  Christian  who  is  truly  reUS 
gious,  and  cannot  brook  to  hear  the  namlg 
of  his  Maker  treated  with  contempt,  wb|l 
he  despisvs  and  derides  the  poor  auperif 
BtitiouB  fool,  and  super!  utively  happy  i^ 
himself,  laughs  at  llic  argument  which  hfl 
cannot  ftiiawcr." — Ciiubciiuj.'s  Sermotu.^ 
Monthls  Bemew/or  1765,— vol.  32,  p.  103.5 
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[  VindicHveness  and  Meekness  contrasted."] 

"  The  man  of  a  revengeful  spirit  lives  in 
a  perpetual  storm,  he  is  his  own  tormentor, 
and  his  guilt  of  course  becomes  his  punish- 
ment. Those  passions,  which  prompt  him 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  his  enemies, 
war  against  his  own  soul,  and  are  incon- 
sistent with  his  peace.  Whether  he  is  at 
home  or  abroad,  alone  or  in  company,  they 
still  adhere  to  him,  and  engross  his  thoughts; 
and  Providence  hath  with  the  greatest 
reason  ordained,  that  whosoever  meditates 
against  the  peace  of  another,  shall,  even  in 
the  design,  lose  his  own.  The  thoughts  of 
revenge  break  in  upon  his  most  serious  and 
important  business,  embitter  his  most  ra- 
tional entertainments,  and  forbid  him  to 
relish  any  of  those  good  things  which  God 
hath  placed  within  his  reach ;  ever  intent 
on  the  contrivance  of  mischief,  or  engaged 
in  the  execution,  mortified  with  disappoint- 
ments, or,  his  designs  accomplished,  tortured 
with  reflection,  he  lives  the  life  of  a  devil 
here  on  earth,  and  carries  about  a  hell  in 
his  own  breast.  Whereas  the  meek  man, 
who  lives  in  a  constant  course  of  good-will 
to  all,  who  gives  no  man  cause  to  be  his 
enemy,  and  dares  to  forgive  those  who  are 
so  without  a  cause,  hath  a  constant  spring 
of  pleasure  in  himself;  let  what  will  happen 
from  without,  he  is  sure  of  peace  within. 
So  far  from  being  afraid  to  converse  with 
himself,  he  seeks  and  is  happy  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  it,  and  meets  with  nothing 
in  his  own  breast  but  what  encourages  him 
to  keep  up  and  cherish  that  acquaintance. 
The  passions  which  he  finds  there,  instead 
of  being  tyrants,  are  servants,  he  knows  the 
danger  of  obeying,  and  the  impossibility  of 
!  rooting  them  out ;  and,  whilst  he  forbids 
;  them  to  assume  an  imdue  influence,  makes 
^  them  the  instruments  of  promoting  his  hap- 
j  piness.  Happy  in  himself,  he  is  easy  to  all ; 
he  is  a  friend  to  mankind  in  general,  and 
not  an  enemy  even  to  those  who  hate  him; 
doth  a  momentary  thought  of  revenge  arise 
in  his  mind,  he  suppresses  it,  if  on  no  other 
considerations,  for  his  own  sake ;  this  he 


knows  to  be  his  duty,  and  this  he  finds  to 
be  his  pleasure ;  blest  with  those  feelings 
which  shall  not  leave  him  at  the  grave,  he 
imitates  the  Deity  in  benevolence,  and  ob- 
tains, as  far  as  mortals  can  obtain,  the  hap- 
piness of  the  Deity  in  return." — Church- 
hill's  Sermons, — Monthly  Review  for  1765, 
vol.  32,  p.  108. 


^^M^^M^^^MM^^^^^V«^^ 


[PhUaiJhropic  Retirement,'] 

"  You  concur  with  my  remark,  that  this 
unfashionable  preaching  strain  must,  of 
course,  meet  with  a  cold  reception  from  the 
public.  Those  profound  sages  who  affect 
to  regidatethe  honton  of  modem  philosophy, 
are  certainly  out  of  the  question.  The 
Gallios,  it  is  well  known,  with  whom  all 
religion  passes  for  mere  cant  and  enthusiasm, 
care  for  none  of  these  things.  As  little  can 
they  be  expected  to  suit  the  taste  of  those, 
whom  extreme  gravity  or  levity  of  genius 
(for  both  operate  alike  in  this  respect)  will 
not  allow  to  have  the  least  apprehension  of 
the  true  dignity  of  poetry,  being  equally 
unable  to  cast  a  serions  eye  upon  what  they 
both  alike  esteem  as  calculated  to  serve  no 
higher  purpose  than  mere  amusement.  All 
this,  you  may  believe,  was  beside  my  san- 
guine hopes :  the  most  flattering  suggestion 
they  have  presented  to  my  imagination  is 
this,  that  perhaps  an  attempt  somewhat  new 
of  its  kind  to  confirm  the  happy  impressions, 
which  the  heart  of  every  benevolent  man  is 
naturally  disposed  to  receive  of  the  Deity, 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  of  his  present  state 
and  future  prospects,  may  attract  the  notice 
and  accord  with  the  sensibility  of  a  few  per- 
sons of  that  character.  And  let  me  tell 
you,  to  the  man  who,  in  a  retirement  from 
the  world,  though  his  own  fixed  and  delibe- 
rate choice,  naturally  feels  himself  ^faOing 
to  dumb  forgetfvXn/eu  a  prey^  yet  a  little 
on  this  side  your  lamented  Grey*s  present 
home,  the  production .  of  even  a  distant 
sympathy  with  such  persons  as  these  affords 
a  soothing  satisfaction.  For  as  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  men  '  to  court  society  and 
hate  mankind^*  so  you  will  readily  allow  a 
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thu  taaj  he  somen ha[  thy  io  lii«  ncru^Innul 
intercourse  wilh  indlTidiials,  who  jot  retiihia 
the  WKTmesl  mSlirliun  for  hia  species."  — 
DtiRCjts'a  Eaag  on  JZappimu.  —  Montklg 
SeBiew,/or  1T73,  toI.  4S,  p.  439. 


[Omai  Ike  SanJiHch-Itlander.'] 
I  oncE  was  wltU  him  at  an  elc^out  re- 
post,  where  stcwcil  morello  cherries  were 
iiflvred,  which  being  mistaken  bj  him,  he 
'nst&ntly  jumped  up,  uidiiuittcd  the  room. 
Several  followed  him;  but  he  giLvvtbeiu  (o 
uuderetaodthathe  was  no  more  accustomed 
0  partake  of  human  blood  Uion  Ihej  were- 
Ic  coDtioueil  rather  sulk}'  for  some  time, 
and  at  Imt  it  was  only  bj  partaking  of  some 
of  them  ourselves  that  he  would  be  con- 
vinced of  liis  error,  and  inilueed  to  return 
again  to  the  table. 

"  Lord  Sandwich  one  day,  at  Hinchin- 
brook,  proposed  that  Omul  chould  dress  a 
shoulder  of  mutton  in  bis  own  manner;  and 
lewBi  quite  delighted,  for  he  always  wished 
O  make  himself  usefiti.  Having  dug  a  deep 
hole  in  the  ground,  he  placed  fuel  nt  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  then  covered  it  with  clean 
pebbles  j  when  properly  heated,  he  luid  the 
mutton,  neatly  enveloped  in  leaves,  at  the 
top,  and  having  closed  the  hole,  walked 
constantly  around  it,  very  delibcratelv  ob- 
serving the  sun.  The  meat  was  oflerwnrds 
brought  to  table,  wa«  much  commended, 
and  alt  the  couipany  partook  of  It.  And 
lot  the  fiutidiuus  gourmand  deride  this 
simple  method ;  for  arc  not  his  own  wheat- 
,  or  his  ficld-fareti,  now  frequently 
brought  to  table  wrapped  in  vine  loaves  ? 
And  are  not  his  pheasants  or  partridges, 
smothered  up  in  cabbage,  aliuoBt  as  well 
known  in  St.  James'a-ati-cet  as  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  the  Polais-royal  ? 

"But  the  most  memorable  circumstance 

I  recoUect,  relative  to  Omoi,  was  when  he 

a  stung  by  a  wasp.     He  came  in  whilst 

were  at  Breakfnat  at  Ilinchinbrook,  his 

hand  was  violently  swelled,  and  he  appeared 

to  be  in  great  agony,  but  could  not  explain 


the  cause.    At  lost,  not  being 
of  the  word  wasp,  he  made  u 
that  be  had  been  wounded  liy  n  soldier  bii 
We  were  oil  astonished ;  and  Dr.  Solai 
very  well  remarked,  that  considering 
alliuion  lo  the  wings  and  the  weapon,  h« 
did  not  know  that  any  of  the  naturalista 
uould  hare  given  a  more  excellent  dufiul- 

"But  now  the  time  for  his  ([uitling  Eng- 
land was  fit»t  approaching;  for  goveramcnt 
judged  his  return  to  his  own  country  necef 
sary,  lest  the  natives  might  fancy  that 
had  murdered  him;  and  his  stay  might  hare 
rendered  the  cause  of  bringing  him  abortii 
He  WM>  loaded  with  trinkets,  but  did  not 
seem  much  to  regard  them;  and  after  I 
hod  arrived  in  Leicestershire,  I  was  in- 
formed that  he  was  not  at  oil  concerned  a1 
the  thoughts  of  leaving  any  of  us ;  and  in- 
deed I  felt  rather  vexed  that  we  should 
have  wasted  so  much  anxiety  about  himi 
but  suddenly  returning  to  town,  I  unfortn^ 
natcly  met  Omni  on  the  raised  pavement  itt 
Parliament-street,  leading  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  there  he  strongly  convinced  me  to  the 
contrary.  lie  was  ralserablE,  and  I  waa 
never  much  more  affected."  —  Cbadoci 
LUiTorff  and  MUtellajteoia  Memoirt,  vol.  1, 
p.  127. 


[r/h'%  oftriftiiig  OcnLpationt.l 
"  These  is  something  in  th 
frippery  way  of  squandering  or 
which,  in  one  view,  appears  vezatiousin 
trifling  and  unprofitable,  yet  taken  in 
true  light,  it  is  certainly  upon  proper  oi 
sioni,  as  much  a  juirt  of  life,  as  more  seri  __ 
and  imporlant-Iookiog  employments.  OnC 
may  keep  living  on  to  equal  purpose,  inl 
every  variety  of  external  circumstances^ 
provided  they  be  such  as  naturally  arise: 
from  one's  situation.  I  believe  it  is  much 
oftencr  our  pride  than  our  virtue  which  !■ 
bnrt,  by  a  submission  lo  what  we  are  apt  to 
deem  trifles.  We  are  led  to  form  much  too 
magnificent  ideas  of  our  own  powen  oF 
action,  and  by  th!s  means  to  overlook,  witk 
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a  foolish  contempt,  the  proper  occasions  for 
exercising  them.  It  is  not  in  the  study  of 
sublime  speculations,  nor  amidst  the  pomp- 
ous scenery  of  some  imaginary  theatre  of 
action,  that  the  heart  grows  wiser,  or  the 
temper  more  correct.  It  is  in  the  daily 
occurrences  of  mere  common  life,  with  all 
its  mixture  of  folly  and  impertinence,  that 
the  proper  exercise  of  virtue  lies.  It  is 
here  that  the  temptations  to  vanity,  to  self- 
ishness, to  discontent,  and  innumerable  other 
unwarrantable  affections  arise  ;  and  there 
are  opportunities  for  many  a  secret  conflict 
with  these  in  the  most  trifling  hours,  and 
it  is  our  own  fault  if  the  business  of  life  is 
ever  at  a  stand."  —  Mbs.  Elizabeth  Car- 
ter's Letters  to  Mrs,  Montague,  voL  1,  p. 
37. 

[^Prior's  Posthumous  TreoHsesJ] 

**  Among  the  many  curiosities  which  the 
Duchess  of  Portland  had  collected,  there 
was  a  volume,  which  you  have  no  doubt 
seen,  containing  some  prose- treatises  in  ma- 
nuscript of  the  poet  Prior.  Her  Grace  was 
so  gopd  as  to  permit  me  to  read  them,  and 
I  read  them  with  great  pleasure.  One  of 
them,  a  dialogue  between  Locke  and  Mon- 
taigne, is  an  admirable  pi6ce  of  ridicule  on 
the  subject  of  Locke's  philosophy;  and 
seemed  to  me,  when  I  read  it,  to  be  in  wit 
and  humour,  not  inferior  even  to  the  Alma 
itself.  I  took  the  liberty  to  say  to  the 
Duchess,  that  it  was  pity  they  were  not 
given  to  the  world ;  but  I  found  her  rather 
averse  to  the  publication.  She  said  she 
could  not  bear  to  see  her  old  friend  criticised 
and  censured  by  such  people  as  the  Critical 
Reviewers,  &c.  I  hope  the  work  will  no 
longer  be  suppressed."  —  Sir  William 
FoRBEs's  Life  of  Dr.  Beattie,  voL  2,  p.  160. 

t 

{^Major  OordoiCs  Pnunad."] 

Major  Alexander  Gordon,  a  volunteer 
in  the  Prussian  service,  wrote  an  heroic 
poem  called  the  Prussiad,  which  he  pre« 


sented  to  the  Eang  of  Prussia,  at  the  Camp 
of  Madlitz,  near  Frustenwalde,  Sept.  7, 
1759,  and  then  published  at  London,  with 
the  letter  from  that  King  prefixed,  thus 
translated  by  the  poet  himself. 

"  To  Major  Alexander  Gordon. 

"Sir, 

**  I  have  read  your  poem  with  satis- 
faction :  and  thank  you  for  the  many  gen- 
teel compliments  you  have  paid  me  in  it. 
Towards  the  expense  of  having  it  printed, 
I  have  ordered  my  Secretary  to  pay  you 
two  hundred  crowns,  which  I  desire  you 
will  accept  of,  not  as  a  reward  of  your 
merit,  but  as  a  mark  of  my  benevolence. 

'^  Frederick.** 

It  is  a  neat  poem,  as  the  following  passage 
may  show. 

"  Upon  the  precipice  of  danger,  see 

The  King  in  person,  while  his  blazing  sword 

Hangs  o'er  the  verge  of  death,  and  rules  the 

fight. 
Beneath  him,  in  the  dark  abyss,  appear 
Carnage,  besmear*dwith  gore,  and  red-faced 

Rout ; 
Pursuit  upon  the  back  of  panting  Flight 
Hacks  terrible,  and  gashes  him  with  wounds." 


«»>i'WVN/>/N/>«/WWWW»^ 


{Planetary  Influence,'] 

'*  QuAM  absurdum  est  Influentias  quibus 
regimur  negare,  dubiamque  facere  operan- 
tem  Solis  virtutem,  ipso  Sole  non  minus 
manifestam  I  Unde  pestes,  bella  et  strages, 
nisi  ex  stellarum  pnedominio  ?  Que  velut 
tot  basilisci,  homines  maligno  solum  aspectu 
interficiunt.  Luna  nonnunquam  invidiA 
pallida  morbos^argit  et  tabes,  adeo  ut  non 
melius  possis  futuras  hominum  segritudines, 
quam  ex  languido  pallore  LunsB  cognos- 
ccre.  Vult  igitur  scire  medicus  an  ventu- 
rus  sit  morbus  ?  non  ipsius  hominis,  sed 
Luiue  faciem  aspiciat,  ex  cujus  arbitrio, 
pariter  et  exemplo,  humanum  genus  nunc 
crescere  videmus,  nunc  decrescere.  Infes- 
tos  aliquis  Planeta  anteqtiam  circa  terrain 
aimuum  peregit  cursum,  quot  languentes, 
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qaot  martcnUs  reltnquit;  et  quasi  cruileliB 
judex  quom  mnlloB  in  Cin^ultu  too  nccidit ! 
Sic  at  unio  Stella  nobis  inferre  poh^^t  miir- 
tern  perpetuam.  Si  h  contra  (pcclanlur 
bvneficia  qux  totb  itntn-ibui  in  no»  efTundit, 
sime  A4tri«,  non  parentlbus  dcbo,  quod 
ingenitwus  ns ;  malemus  rvnler  nunquam 
fait  ingenii  Idrgitor.  Ctcla  debptur  si  quis 
procrotlur  forlis,  adeoqnc  in  Ai'hiUis  cljpuo 
Luna  et  Stelln  depicts:  Trqjam  supcrArunL 
Imtno  liquls  niwcatiir  timidus,  hunc  non 
tain  pericula  bub  quwn  ipem  Stalls  tri^pi- 
d&re  docuenmt.  Nee  pulchritudo  mortoli- 
bu*  confJugil,  nisi  ex  Ctelii  renim  omnium 
pulclierriiniu :  nee  quiaquun  sine  favorc 
Liine  naKitnr  Endjniion.  Denique  Sydc- 
rom  efficacU  bumanoi  videmna  animos  tul 
virtutem  impelli  et  ad  vitium ;  adeotiuo  id 
nb  ipsb  Colis  produci  quud  ^  calo  bomiuea 
excludal." — South  at  Temt  Filiat, — Ope- 
ra POilhuma,  p.  25.  6. 


[Aunual  Prixe  Hal  lii  the  htut  Prrather  tJ 

ChtUenhani,'] 
SiiBtiaTONE  to  Mrs.  A.,  about  lT'i'2. 

" — I  AM  but  just  arrived  al  houit,  tliuugh 
I  left  Chcltentuun  the  dnj  aft*;r  you.  I 
ttAjed  indeed  to  beax  Air.  B.  preach  a 
morning  sermon  ;  for  which  I  find  Mrs,  C 
has  allotted  him  the  Hat,  preferablj  to  Mr. 
C.  Ferbapi  ;ou  tna^  not  remember,  nor 
did  I  hear  till  vcrj  lutelir,  that  ibcre  h  a 
Hat  ^ren  nnnuotty  at  Cheltenham  for  thc^ 
use  of  tbe  beat  foreign  preacher,  of  which 
the  disposal  is  usigned  to  Mrs.  C.  la  her 
and  hor  heirs  for  c»er.  1  remember  (tliough 
I  kneir  nothing  of  this  irhilst  I  was  upon 
tbe  place)  I  used  to  be  a  little  misdeciuful 
(bat  all  who  preached  there  had  some  such 
premium  in  their  vje.  The  Hat,  'tis  true, 
is  not  quite  so  valuable  u  that  of  a  Cardi- 
nal ;  but  while  it  is  made  a  retribution  for 
eicelleDCC  in  so  (if  properly  considered) 
Bublime  a  function,  it  is  an  object  far  a 
preacher  in  way  degree.  I  ani  sorry  at  tbe 
same  tune  to  say,  that  as  a  common  hal, 
merely  for  its  uses,  it  nould  lie  an  object 


to  loo  many  countt?  curate",  whose  utu- 
ations  and  slender  incomes  too  often  excitS 
our  blushes,  as  well 
Hpll's  HeUa  Lrtten,  vol.  2,  p. 


[An  ladietment  gwuhed^ 
"  Loao  CmKr  Jdsticb  Wilkot  gave  to 
a  pony  of  ns  one  evening  a  curious  account 
of  an  inn-keeper  at  Warwick,  whom  he  had 
tried  for  having  poisoned  some  of  his  cus- 
tomers with  his  Fort  Wine  :  and  that  the 
indictment  was  quaahed  by  the  impudence 
nf  the  fellow,  who  absolutely  proved  that 
there  had  never  been  a  drop  of  real  Port 
wioc  m  the  hngiliead." — Chadoci's  M^ 
noir*,  vol.  1,  p.  93. 


lA  Character  o/FuUer.'} 
In  an  oration  ascribed  to  South  in 

eliaracler  of  Tcmc-filius,  1637,  the  priri-l 
leged  biiflbon,  after  much  ribaldry  againit 
Cambridge,  attacks  Fuller  by  name. 

"  —  vestrum  Fullerum,  —  Hisloricuin  il- 
luin  Ecclesiasticura,  cujus  joci  jam  servan.> 
tur  Cantabrigis  in  rejristro  et  archivis,  uhi 
inter  reliqua  Antiquitatis  monumenta  jocof 
SU09  ostendunt,  tanquam  res  entiquissimosi 
tres  tantum  accipite. 

"  Imprimis,  cum  in  Doctorura  concili< 
graviter  consultum  esset,  nn  ad  gradunl 
Boltantes  Equta  admitterent,  respondit  ill^ 
banc  esse  rem  aqmstimam. 

"  Secnndus,  cum  aeeasatus  Tonaor,  quo^ 
nimium  ex  Doctorcs  borbfi  erascret,  tv 
spondiC  ille,  hunc  tonnorem  fecisie  harbari 

"  Tertius,  cum  sermo  esset  de  quodan 
ingenioED,  red  lamen  de  pediculis  luspectt 
(nam  pediculus  est  ibi  erimeo  capitale)  rft< 
spondit  author  nosier,  scholarem  ilium  pediJ 
culosum  habere  ingenium  valde  nitidam.  QH 
rem  divinw  invenlJonis  I  cur  non  aliquia  it 
lum  pro  hoc  joco  scBl[)ebat  ?  Niun  cerb 
fuit  pediculous !  solemusonimBCalpereub 
sunt  pediculi. 

"Ego  bos  tantum  rccito,  nam  Btrenoil 
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deridere  est  repetere  ;  denique  ires  solum 
nominavi,  quia  Cantabrigiae  non  licet  ultra 
tree  jocos  prooedere. 

"  Casterum  ob  trcs  jocos  Cantabrigienses 
(ut  audio)  erecturi  sunt  illi  statuam,  eam- 
que  puto  ex  ligno  aut  lapide,  ut  sit  ei  simi- 
lior ;  Statuse  vero  hos  titulos  inscribunt : 

Doctissimus  Thomas,  Natione 

Scotus,  Preebendarius  de  Sarum 

Theologiae  Baccalaureus 

Facultatis  Jocandi  Doctor 

Artis  Memorise  et  Artis  Mendicandi 

Professor. 

"  Quare  post  erectam  illi  statuam,  mihi 
opus  solum  erat  ilium  depingere :  vivit  Lon- 
dini ;  et  quid  agite  semper  scribit  et  tan- 
quam  arbor  omni  anno  nova  producityb/iia. 
Prodiit  tandem  Uistoria  Ecclesiastica,  in 
qu4  occurrunt  centum  sexaginta  sex  ad 
Viros  nobiles  et  divites  mendicantes  epis- 
tolae :  tanta  scilicet  ingenii  inopia !  Hie  ab 
illustrissimo  suo  Domino  Barone  de  Kinof- 
ston  rogatdecemJViinas.  Hicabinsignissimft 
Domini  Isabella  decem  Minas.  Hie  a  quo- 
dam  juYene,  inter  nobilissimos  doctissimo, 
et  doctissimos  nobilissimo,  decem  Minas,  ut 
nomen  eju«  suis  scriptis  imponeret:  sed 
quod  maju^  ab  altero  non  rogavit,  sed  acce- 
pit  bis  decem  Minas,  ut  libris  suis  ejus  no- 
men  non  imponeret.  Londini  ubique  currit 
in  platcis  cum  pallio  suo  ecclesiastico,  et 
Uistoria  Ecclesiastica  sub  pallio  :  sub  hoc 
brachio  portat  ingentem  ilium  librum,  sub 
altero  parvam  uxorem ;  et  sic  instructus, 
apud  patronos  venari  solet  convivia  et 
prandia,  ubi  ill  is  negotium  datur  jocari  in 
fercula.  Sed  nunquam  credo  jocos  suos 
esse  sales,  quamvis  solet  illos  cibis  insper- 
gerc,  hoc  unum  in  se  habent  salis,  quod  so- 
lent  ad  omnium  mensas  venire.  Sed  mul- 
tum  profitetur  Artem  Memorise,  quam  sane 
hie  prscipue  exercet;  nam  inyitatus  ad 
prandium,  nunquam  obliviscitur  cultrum. 

^^  Quod  habitum  corporis,  aiunt  similem 
esse  Lanio,  et  hinc  ingenium  ejus  adeo  pin- 
(jucscit.  Unum  hoc  superest  notatu  dig- 
num,  quod  nuper  vacante  Inferioris  Biblio- 
thecarii  loco,  Academise  nostne  suppUcavit 


per  literas,  ut  sibi  ilium  conferret :  sed  ne- 
gavit  Academia,  nee  ilium  admbit  Biblio- 
thecarium,  ob  banc  rationem,neBibliothec89 
scripta  sua  ingereret." — Opera  Posthuma 
Latini  Robbrti  South,  pp.  36-8, — Impetuis 
E.  CurU,  1717. 


^MA^^^WN^^^\/^^/\^^kA^^^ 


Jasper  Main — [Attf  Character  at  a 
Preacher.'] 

"  —  Ille  histrio  qui  tantum  temporiB 
scribendis  dramatibus  impendlt,  ut  tandem 
ipsa  religio  yideatur  ei  Comedia ;  cujus  con- 
ciones  non  sunt  tam  conciones  Cfaristianse 
quam  Christianissimi  libelli,  quippe  qui  tam 
lasciye  concionatur,  ac  si  unicus  illi  esset 
textus,  omnes  sensus  esse  tactus.  Ita  ut  illi 
comparatus  ipse  Terrse-Filius  yideri  possit 
gravis  theologus.  £t  profecto,  cum  decreto 
Convocationis  h  templo  B.  Marine  exulent 
Terrffi-Filii,  aequum  foret  ut  ^  templo  .£dis 
Christi  exulet  hie  Doctor  ;  nos  ludimus 
cum  Theologise  Doctoribus,  ille  yero  cum 
ips&  Theologid ;  hoc  est,  nos  cum  profanis, 
ille  cum  sacris." — Opera  Posthuma  Robebti 
South,  p.  141, — Impensis  JE,  Curll^  1717. 


Pocock  —  [a  humorous  CJuiracter  of  him.] 

**  Alium  habemus  Canonicum,  qui  per- 
lustrato  pen^  toto  Orbe,  obscure  jam  habi- 
tat in  angulo.  Peragravit  Arabiam,  et  habet 
cerebrum  Deserto  avidius.  Est  perpetua 
linguarum  confusio  in  istius  edibus,  sed 
inasquali  Marte  pugnatum  est :  lingua  He- 
braea,  Chaldasa,  Sjriaca,  Samaritana,  Ara- 
bica,  Persica,  iEthiopica,  magna  scilicet 
turma  linguarum,  contra  unicam  uxoris 
Anglicanam,  bellum  frustra  gerunt.  Ad 
morem  insuper  Babelis  sedificat  filios  et 
Alias  in  infinitum;  quos  cum  generavit, 
credibile  est  ilium  de  camelis  Asiaticis 
cogitasse,  omnes  enim  liberi  habent  colla 
longissima.** — Terra  FilU  OratiOy — Opera 
Posthuma  Robbbti  South,  p.  128. 
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SOUTH. 


{^PraUe  of  Westmnster  SchoolJ] 

^Ehcomium  Schoi^jb  Reols  Westmokas- 

tbbieksu. 

^ReginiB  fundata  manu  Regina  Scholarum, 
Quam  Virgo  extruxit,  Musaque  Virgo 
colit ; 
Inconfiisa  Babel  Unguis ;  et  mole  superbA 

Celsior,  et  fam&  quam  fuit  ilia  situ ; 
Gentibus  et  Unguis  multum  celebrata,  ta- 
cere 
De  qu&  nulla  potest,  nee  satis  ulla  loqui ; 
Opprobria  exuperans  pariterque  Encomia 
linguis, 
Et  tot  laudari  digna,  quot  ipsa  doces. 
Hebneus   Gnecusque   uno    cemuntur   in 
Anglo, 
Qui  puer  hue  Anglusyencrat,exit  Arabs. 
Tercentum  hie  florent  juvenes ;  mihi  mira 
videtur 
Tarn  numerosa  simul,  tarn  quoque  docta 
cohors. 
Sic  numero  bonitas :  numerus  bonltate  re- 
lucet, 
Et  Stellas  pariter  lux  numerusque  decet, 
Arte  senes,  annis  pueros  mirabitur  hospes, 

Et  stupet  in  pueris  nil  puerile  videns. 
Consiirgit  crescitque  puer,  velut  Hydra  sub 
ictu, 
Florescitque  suis  sspe  rigatus  aquis. 
Stat  Regimen  triplici  fasces  moderante  Ma- 
gistro, 
DoctaqucMusarum  regnaTriumvirhabet. 
Scilicet  has  inter  sedes,  ubi  regnat  Apollo, 
Optime  ApoUineus  comprobat  ille  tripos. 
Sic  super  invidiam  sese  effert  semula,  nullis 

Invida,  sed  cunctis  invidiosa  Scholis. 
Inde  in  septenas  se  dirigit  ordine  classes, 

Dispositse  septum  quse  velut  astra  nitent. 
Discit  et  auctores  propria  inter  mcenianatos, 
Et  generosa  libros,  quos  legit,  ipsa  parit. 
Instar  araneolro  studiosse  has  exhibit  artes, 

Quas  de  yisceribus  texuit  ilia  suis. 
Litterulas  docet  hie  idem  Prsceptor  et 
Auctor, 
Idem  discipulis  Bibliotheca  suis. 
Accipit  hie  lumen,  non  ultra  caecus,  Ho- 
merus ; 


Hue  venit  a  Scy  thicisNaso  rcversus  aquis. 
Utraque  divitiis  nostris  Academia  crescit ; 
Haec  Schola  ad  Implendas  sufficit  una  duas. 
Sic  fons  exiguus  binos  excurrit  in  amnes; 
Pamassi  geminus  sic  quoque  surgit  apex. 
Huic  collata  igitur  quantum  ipsa  Academia 
prsestat 
Die,  prccor  ?  hsec  doctos  accipit,  ilia  fa- 
cit."  South. 


[^Character  and  Value  of  a  good  Servant.'] 

"  On  doit  faire  beaucoup  d*estime  des 
bons  et  loyaux  serviteurs,  quand  lour  fide- 
lit^  est  accompagn^e  de  prudence  et  de 
jugement,  parce  qu'outre  le  service  qu'ils 
rendent  k  leurs  Maistres,  avec  beaucoup  de 
soin  et  de  prdvoyance,  ils  evitent  plusieurs 
deffauts,  o^  les  hommcs  tombent  bien  sou- 
vent  par  negligence  et  par  sottise.  L'aver- 
tissement  d*un  bon  serviteur  n*est  pas  moins 
estimable  que  celuy  d*un  amy  loyal  et  fi- 
delle.  Je  m*esloigne  maintenant  icy  de 
Tavis  et  du  conseil  de  quelques  sages  mon- 
dains,  qui  disent,  que  Ton  doit  avoir  peu  dc 
serviteurs,  et  encore  de  la  plus  basse  et 
vile  condition  qu*on  pourra  les  recouvrer, 
afin  qu*on  puisse  vivre  avec  eux,  et  les 
traitter  plus  indignement.  Mais  il  me  sem- 
ble  qu*ils  parleroient  mieux  s^ils  disorent, 
plus  vicicusement ;  d'autant  que  la  bru- 
talite  et  la  bassesse  du  service  est  agrcable 
au  Maistre  qui  veut  vivre  avec  toute  sorte 
de  licence  et  k  Tabandon  dc  tout  vice. 
Quant  k  ce  qui  concerne  celuy  qui  desire 
de  bien  et  vertueusement  vivre,  qui  dira 
que  la  honte  qu*il  a  d'un  serviteur  sage 
discret  et  de  bon  jugement,  ne  luy  serve  de 
bon  advis,  afin  qu*il  ne  se  laisse  emporter 
k  quelque  action  dignc  de  honte  et  de 
vergogne.  J*en  appelle  en  tesmoignage 
plusieurs,  et  ils  ne  me  peuvent  nier  en  con- 
science, que  bien  souvent  la  honte  qu'ils 
ont  cue  d'un  sage  et  prudent  serviteur,  n*aye 
mis  k  leurs  desirs  desordonnez,  le  frain  de 
la  raison,  ou  plustost  la  crainte  de  Dieu 
n'avoit  p<i  leur  imposer.  Si  done  cecy  pro- 
fite  au  salut  de  Tame,  et  a  Thonneur  de 
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rhomme,  pour  quoy  ne  refutcrons  dous  pas 
le  contraire  ?  Et  pour  monstrer  qu'on  a 
tort  de  conseiller  autrement,  outre  le  profit 
ct  Futilite  que  nous  avons  maintenant  alle- 
gucCi  la  prudence  et  la  discretion  d'un  ser- 
viteur  sert  de  beaucoup  k  la  politesse  et  k 
la  maniere  de  vivre  de  son  maistre.  Elle 
luy  profite  en  ses  actions  et  en  ses  rentes ; 
conserve  leur  honneur  et  son  corps,  et  bien 
souvent  luy  sauve  la  vie." — VHUtoire  du 
Chevalier  du  Soleil^  torn.  I,  chap.  71,  p.  633. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


{^Magical  Arms.'] 

"  Cest  en  ces  affaires  que  Ton  connoist 
combien  les  armes  sont  necessaires  pour  les 
bons  Chevaliers ;  maisprincipalement  quand 
elles  sont  fabriqu^es  par  de  bons  maistres 
en  Tart  magique ;  car  si  elles  n*estoient 
telles  le  meilleur  Chevalier  n*eust  pas  este 
exempt  d^estre  fendis  jusques  k  la  ceinture, 
par  les  horribles  coups  que  ceux-cy  se 
bailloient,  aussi  bien  que  le  plus  flasque  et 
sans  forces  qui  se  pourroit  trouver.  D'au- 
tant  que  bien  sou  vent  ou  les  artnes  sont 
couppees,  il  ne  se  pent  faire  qu'aucune  fois 
la  main  oil  Ic  bras  ne  le  soient  aussi. 
D*ailleurs  on  ne  trouve  pas  k  tons  propos 
(les  Chirurgiens  pour  les  penser.  Pour  cette 
raison  les  vaillans  Chevaliers  de  ce  temps  Ik 
qui  esperoicnt  de  se  voir  en  de  grands  dan- 
j^ors,  ils  faisoient  plus  d'estime  d*avoir  des 
armes  faictes  par  Tart  magique  de  quelque 
sage,  que  si  on  leur  eiit  baill6  en  pur  don 
un  fort  et  puissant  royaume." — Chevcdier 
du  SoleiL,  torn.  2,  p.  591. 


\^Lord  Mansfield  as  a  Story-teller,'] 

"  It  was  asserted  by  some  of  Lord  Mans- 
field^s  intimate  friends,  that  though  he  was 
famous  for  bon-mots,  yet  he  never  got 
clearly  through  a  plain  facetious  story  of 
any  length ;  fbr  he  was  always  so  desirous 
of  expressing  himself  elegantly,  that  the 
essence  of  a  common  joke  was  sure  to  evapo- 
rate.    *  Yes,'  replied  another  of  the  party : 


*■  and  it  is  to  his  knowing  that  such  a  remark 
has  been  made,  and  that  you  are  all  upon 
the  watch,  that  his  lordship  may  truly  attri- 
bute this  embarrassment.'"  —  Cbadock's 
Memoirs^  vol.  I,  p.  96. 


^^i^^^k^^^V^^^^V^^^^S^^V^t 


[Tradition  concerning  the  Life  and  Death  of 
Rabbi  JEleazar,] 

"  —  ExsTAT  traditio,  qui  memoratur  de 
R.  Eleazaro  filio  Durdejse,  quod  non  reli- 
queritullam  meretricem  in  universe  mundo, 
cum  qu&  non  fuerit  congressus.  Aliquando 
autem  audivit,  meretricem  aliquam  agere  in 
urbibus  maritimis,  quss  acciperet  plenum 
loculum  denariorum  pro  mercede.  Unde 
sumpto  secum  loculopleno  denariorum,  per- 
rexit  ad  illam,  trajectis  ejus  grati&  septem 
fluviis.  Cum  vero  concumberet  cum  illfi, 
emisit  ilia  flatum  dixitque.  Eleazarum 
filium  DurdejsB  nunquam  iri  Deo  per  poe- 
nitentiam  reconciliatum,  quemadmodum 
emissus  a  se  crepitus  ventris  nunquam  esset 
in  locum  suum  rediturus,  unde  exierat. 
Quapropter  Eleazarus  abiit  tristis,  et  con- 
sedit  inter  duos  montes  et  colles,  petiitque 
ab  illis  apud  Deum  intercessionem  :  sed  illi 
responderunt  se  potius  pro  seipsis  quam 
pro  Eleazaro  veniam  rogaturos,  eo  quod 
scriptum  de  se  exstat  Isai.  liv.  10,  Montes 
recedent,  et  colles  dimovebuntur.  Tum 
conversus  ad  ccelum  et  terram,  petiit  ab 
ipsis  intercessionem ;  sed  simile  ab  iis  re- 
sponsum  obtinuit^  se  potius  pro  seipsis  ve- 
niam rogatura  eo  quod  dlcatur  Isai.  li.  6. 
Cceli  sicut  fumus  evanescent  et  terra  sicut 
vestis  veterascet.  Solis  deinde  et  Lunae 
intercessionem  petiit ;  sed  in  eundem  mo- 
dum  ab  illis  fuit  responsum,  se  potius  pro 
seipsb  misericordiam  rogaturos,  quia  dicatur 
Isai.  xxiv.  33,  Luna  erubescat  et  Sol  pu- 
defiet.  Tandem  Stellas  et  Zodiaci  Signa 
compellavit  pro  intercessione  ;  sed  respon- 
sum itidem  fuit,  se  potius  pro  seipsis  gratiam 
rogaturos,  eo  quod  dlcatur  Esai.  xxi.  4,  Et 
contabescet  onmis  exercitus  coelorum.  Ab 
his  onmibus  autem  repulsam  passus,  dixit, 
a  me  solo  dependet,  ut  misericordiam  con- 
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sequar ;  positoque  inter  genua  capite  mu- 
givit  com  ingenti  fletu,  donee  animam 
efflaret.  Quo  facto,  audita  fuit  filia  yocis, 
que  prodamavit  R.  Eleazarum  filium  Dur- 
dejiD  esse  destinatum  vitse  seculi  venturi.** 
— Avoda  Sara^  p.  134-5. 


executioner  threw  himself  into  the  flames  : 
and  immediately  a  voice  was  heard  saying 
that  Rabbi  Chanina  the  son  of  Tardejon, 
and  his  executioner,  were  both  reserved  for 
the  life  of  the  world  to  come."  —  Avoda 
Saroy  p.  143-4. 


^^^^^^^k/^^^'^^^^^^^v^A^^w 


{^Marttfrdom  of  Rabbi  Chanina.'] 

^  Ths  Romans  having  found  Rabbi  Cha- 
nina reading  the  book  of  the  Law  to  a 
congregation,  carried  him  before  the  Tri- 
bunal, when  he  was  condemned  to  the  flames. 
Accordingly  they  bound  palm  branches 
round  him  and  the  book,  but  put  wet 
spunges,  or  woollen  cloths  about  his  body, 
that  he  might  be  the  longer  in  dying. 
When  his  daughter  saw  him  in  this  lament- 
able condition,  she  said  to  him,  O  Father, 
how  can  I  bear  to  see  you  thus  I  Rabbi 
Chanina  replied,  KI  were  to  be  burnt  alone, 
my  condition  might  seem  to  me  a  hard  one, 
but  now,  when  I  am  to  endure  the  flames 
and  the  Book  of  the  Law  with  me,  certain 
I  am  that  He  who  will  most  certainly  take 
vengeance  for  the  injury  offered  to  the 
Book,  will  also  take  vengeance  for  me. 
When  he  was  about  to  die,  his  disciples 
asked  him  if  he  saw  anything  miraculous. 
He  made  answer,  that  he  saw  the  skin  in- 
deed on  which  the  Law  was  written  shrivel 
and  consume,  but  the  letters  fled  upward. 
Then  they  advised  him  to  open  his  mouth, 
that  the  flames  might  go  in,  and  he  might 
die  the  sooner :  but  he  made  answer  that 
He  who  infused  the  soul  into  man,  would 
separate  it ;  it  was  not  lawfid  for  man  to 
expedite  his  own  death.  But  when  the  ex- 
ecutioner demanded  of  him  whether  he 
would  introduce  him  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  if  he  increased  the  flames,  and  took 
away  the  wet  cloth  from  his  heart,  Rabbi 
Chanina  promised  that  he  would ;  and  con- 
firmed the  promise,  at  his  desire,  by  an 
oath.  The  executioner  then  inmiediately 
increased  the  fire,  and  removed  the  wet 
woollen  cloth,  and  incontinently  Rabbi 
Chanina  gave  up  the  ghost.    And  then  the 


{^Norris  against  the  Rage  for  Learning^ 

NoRRis,  in  his  ^^  Reflections  upon  the 
conduct  of  human  Life  with  reference  to 
the  Study  of  Learning  and  Knowledge," 
deduces  two  corollaries,  "  first,  that  the 
bookish  humour  which  (he  says)  every 
where  so  prevails,  is  one  of  the  Spiritual 
Dyscrasies,  or  Moral  Diseases  of  Mankind ; 
one  of  the  most  malignant  reliques  of  Ori- 
ginal depravation ;  it  carrying  with  it  the 
very  stamp  and  signature  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression, which  owed  its  birth  to  curiosity 
and  inordinate  desire  of  knowledge.  Se- 
condly, that  those  who  have  eyes  may  in  a 
great  measure  spare  them  ;  and  that  those 
who  have  not,  should  not,  upon  the  account 
of  learning,  much  lament  the  want  of  them, 
— ^which  is  therefore  addressed  to  the  private 
consideration  of  all  those  that  labour  under 
that  sad  misfortune." — P.  176-7. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^AMA^^^k^^ 


[^no*to'*  Vie  of  the  MdrvellouSy  vindicated 
by  Sir  John  Harrington.'] 

Sir  John  Harrington,  in  his  Apology 
of  Poetry,  says  that  "  Ariosto  neither  in  his 
enchantments  exceedeth  credit,  (for  who 
knows  not  how  strong  the  illusions  of  the 
Devil  are?)  neither  in  the  miracles  that 
Astolfo  by  the  power  of  St.  John  is  feigned 
to  do,  since  the  Church  holdeth  that  Pro- 
phets, both  alive  and  dead,  have  done  mighty 
great  miracles." — P.  140. 


[Religious  Levities,  Romish  and  Sectarian.] 

After  producing  extracts  from  Charles 
Wesley's  Hymns,  to  justify  the  censure,  the 
Monthly  Reviewer  concludes  thus,  "  Seri- 
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ouslj  (for  though  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  refrain  from  lau(;hincr  at  the  absurdities 
of  fanaticism,  it  is  reallj  shocking  to  see 
religious  subjects  thus  exposed  to  ridicule,) 
may  we  not  ask  these  rhyming  enthusiasts 
how  they  dare  to  take  such  liberties,  and 
use  such  indecent  freedom  with  the  holy 
Word  op  God  !  nay,  with  the  Great  Cre- 
ator HIMSELF !  Are  they  not  apprehensive 
of  the  fate  of  Uzzah,  who  was  so  exempla- 
rily  punished  for  rashly  presuming  to  touch 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  with  unhallowed 
hands  ? 

*'  Indeed  the  irreverent  treatment  which 
the  Bible  constantly  meets  with  in  this 
Protestant  country,  from  the  swarm  of 
hackney  commentators,  expositors,  and  en- 
thusiastic hymn  makers,  would  almost  pro- 
voke the  rational  Christian  to  applaud  the 
Church  of  Rome  for  the  care  she  has  taken 
to  secure  it  from  vulgar  profanation.  And 
much  perhaps  might  it  conduce  to  the  ho- 
nour and  credit  of  our  religion,  could  any 
method  be  thought  of  towards  attaining  so 
valuable,  so  important  an  end,  without  in' 
/ringing  the  common  right  of  the  Christian 
worW—Yol,  38,  p.  55, 

The  author  of  this  review  did  not  know 
that  the  particular  abuse  which  called  forth 
his  remarks  has  been  carried  farther  in  the 
Romish  Church  than  even  by  the  early 
Methodists  and  Moravians. 


f^r^^^^S/V^^^^^M^^k^^^^^MM* 


[^Boarding- School  Reading.'] 

ToucHiKO  upon  female  education  in  the 
year  1774,  a  reviewer  says,  **  Although 
boarding-schools  are  conducted  much  as 
they  have  ever  been,  yet  a  preposterous 
species  of  literature  has  been  introduced 
into  some  of  them,  by  the  humble  imitators 
of  a  wretched  orator.  It  is  called  English 
reading.  These  oratorical  masters,  ignorant 
for  the  most  part  as  their  scholars,  teach 
them  to  stamp  and  tear  and  mouth  out  of 
Shakespeare  and  MUton.  The  poor  girls 
are  thus  rendered  worse  than  ignorant ;  con- 


ceited without  knowledge,  and  supercilious 
without  taste.**  —  Monthly  Review^  vol.  51, 
p.  389. 


^tf^^M^MM^^^A^^i^%/W%^W*«i^^«#* 


{^Pot-pourri  of  Satirical  Verse."] 

Ladt  Luxborouoh  says  in  a  letter  to 
Shenstone,  *'  It  is  the  fashion  for  every  body 
to  write  a  couplet  to  the  same  tune  (viz.  an 
old  country  dance)  upon  whatever  subject 
occurs  to  them,  I  should  say  upon  whatever 
person,  with  their  names  to  it.  Lords,  gentle- 
men, ladies,  flirts,  scholars,  soldiers,  divines, 
masters,  and  misses  are  all  authors  upon  this 
occasion,  and  also  the  objects  of  each  other*8 
satire.  It  makes  an  offensive  medley,  and 
might  be  called  a  pot-pourri^  which  is  a  pot- 
full  of  all  kinds  of  flowers  that  are  severally 
perfumes,  and  commonly  when  mixed  and 
rotten  smell  very  ill.  This  coarse  simile  is 
yet  too  good  for  about  twenty  or  thirty 
couplets  I  have  seen,  and  they  are  all  per-* 
sonal  and  foolish  satires  even  severally,  so  I 
will  not  send  them." — Monthly  Review,  vol. 
54,  p.  62. 

[RevohUionaiy  Confiscations.'] 

A  PASSAGE  more  applicable  to  the  present 
times  can  hardly  be  found,  than  what  a 
Monthly  Reviewer,  in  January,  1 776,  quoted 
from  Dean  Tucker*8  Humble  Address  and 
Earnest  Appeal, — wherein  he  proposed  a 
separation  from  the  then  revolted  Colonies. 

"'  The  Dean,**  says  the  hostile  Reviewer, 
**to  promote  the  success  of  his  proposal, 
endeavours  not  only  to  influence  the  under- 
standings of  those  to  whom  his  address  is 
offered,  but  also  to  excite  jealousies  and 
fears  of  a  seditious  nature ;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  again  sounds  an  alarm  of  danger 
to  the  Church,  from  what  he  stiles  '  the  re- 
publican party,*  to  whom  he  says,  *  the 
estates  of  tiie  Church  will  fall  the  first  sacri- 
fice ;  *  and  lest  a  regard  for  our  ecclesiastical 
establishment  should  not  produce  the  de- 
sired alarms  and  combinations,  he  adds, 
'  But,  nevertheless,  if  any  of  you,  my  Lords 
and  Grentlemen,  should  be  so  weak  as  to 
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imagine  that  matten  wHI  itop  tliere ;  and 
that  your  own  Urge  pOMCMiiins,  your  iplen- 
did  titlea,  jour  heredltarj  honours,  aud 
ample  privllegei  will  escape  unhurt,  amidst 
that  general  wreck  of  private  property,  and 
cnuh  of  Bubordinatlon  which  will  uevcssa- 
Hly  eiuue,  you  will  be  woefully  miitaken ; 
and  I  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that  you  will 
have  profited  but  very  little,  by  what  has 
been  to  well  written  in  the  annala  of  this 
very  country,  for  your  instruction  and  ad- 
mouition.  For,  depend  upon  it,  the  lue  of 
Cmamittet  men,  and  the  business  of  Sequet- 
traHon,  are  not  yet  forgot.  Depend  upon 
it,  I  say,  that  ways  and  means  are  still  to  be 
found  out,  for  the  lowest  of  the  people  to 
get  at  the  posseuion  of  the  greatest  of  your 
estates,  as  well  in  these  as  in  former  times. 
Their  appetites  are  equally  keen ;  and  If 
these  hungry  patriots  should  succeed,  after 
such  an  example  is  set  before  your  eyes, 
who  are  you  to  blame  but  yourselves  t'" 


[  Ofiginai  Scheme  for  a  Untveriilj/  and  a 
Unioeriai  Liturgy,^ 

Db.  Fbbb  published,  in  1766,  "  A  Plan 
for  founding  in  England,  at  the  expense  of 
a  great  Empress,  a  Free  University,  for  the 
reception  not  only  of  her  proper  subjects, 
but  also  people  of  all  Nations  and  Religions; 
particularly  the  borderers  on  her  own  do- 
minions. To  which  is  added,  a  Sketch  of 
an  Universal  Liturgy,  for  the  use  of  the 
foreign  students,  in  English,  Latin,  and 
French." 

"Dr.  Free  having  learnt  that  her  Majesty 
of  Russia  hath  several  times  sent  some  of 
her  subjects  for  education  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  where  they  con  never  be  admitted 
ns  regular  scholars,  —  proposes  that  tlic  said 
Empress  shall,  with  the  assistance  of  him, 
the  said  Or.  Free,  found  a  free  University 
at  Ncwtngton  Butts,  which  be  thinks  the 
most  proper  situation,  and  gives  his  reasons 
for  so  thinking  :  and  certainly  no  place  can 
bo  niore  convenient  for  the  Doctor,  because 
he  is  already  settled  there  j  and  the  Dover 


coach  passes  through  the  village,  and  seta 
down  passengers  at  the  sign  of  ^e  Elephant 
and  Castle.  Theplanof  the  proposed  semi- 
nary Is  here  particularly  set  down  :  and 
then  comes  the  proposed  lilurgy  in  three 
languages,  for  the  u»e  of  this  royal  college; 
in  which  all  Jews,  Turks,  Heretics,  and  In- 
fidels may  join  without  the  least  scruple  of 
conscience,  as  there  is  not  a  word  of  Chris- 
tianity in  it.  We  heartily  wish  the  learned 
and  ingenious  Doctor  all  the  success  which 
is  due  to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  so  ex- 
traordinary a  project."  —  MotiVdj/  RevUv, 
vol.  35,  p.  472. 


[7^  Seelor,  hit  Parithimtfr),  and  ISe 

Weather.'] 
"  I  IBCOLLBCT,"  says  Mb.  Cbadock  in 
bis  Memoirs  (vol.  I,p.l38),"a  very  worthy 
rector,  possessed  of  a  great  living  in  one  of 
the  midland  couuties,  who  informed  me  that 
on  his  induction  to  it,hchad  met  with  apor- 
ticular  difScultj ;  for  an  enclosure  had  just 
taken  place,  and  half  of  his  parish  petitioned 
thathewould  prajfor  rain,  tliat  their  (]uick- 
sets  might  grow :  and  the  other  half  that  he 
would  intercede  for  fair  weather,  a.t  they 
were  in  the  midst  of  their  bay-harvest." 


IHurd't  Sermon  from  Bounlaknie.'] 
Wheh  Hurd  was  Rector  of  Thurcaslon, 
in  Leicestershire,  Mr.  Cradotk  accompanied 
him  one  Sunday  to  Church,  and  after  the 
sermon  was  asked  by  him  what  was  hia 
opinion  of  the  discourse,  saying,  "you  ore 
Ifl  speak  freely.  "  I  told  him,"  says  Cro- 
dock,  "  that  I  thought  it  was  good,  but  1 
didnotconsideritashisown;  for  it rathor  ap- 
peared to  me  that  it  was  given  fromaprinti;d 
book."  "You  are  right,"  replied  he;  "if 
was  oneof  Bourdaloue's,  and  I  had  only  tht 
French  volume  before  nie,  with  many  marks 
and  alterations.  This  is  a  good  practice  ti. 
ofatun  the  language,  and  I  conceived  thit 
sermon,  on  ihe  prospect  of  Dcntb,  as  par. 
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ticularlj  suited  to  such  an  audience ;  and 
let  me  recommend  to  you  to  make  such 
experiments  ;  for  in  a  retired  place  it  will 
become  your  duty  to  read  some  instruction, 
perhaps,  on  a  Sunday  evening  to  your  own 
family." — Cradock's  Memoirs,  vol.  1,  p. 
177. 


^^^SA/S/WX/S/VW^WV^^'N^ 


[^Character  of  Berkeley,'] 

Thb  Editor  of  Mrs.  Carter's  Letters  to 
Mrs.  Montagu  speaks  of  Dr.  Berkeley,  in 
a  note,  (vol.  2,  p.  52)  as  **  an  amiable  man, 
simple,  virtuous  and  primitive.  He  once 
dined  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  in  East 
Kent,  with  a  well  known  eccentric  Bishop 
of  the  sister  island.  The  Bishop  drank  a 
bottle  of  Madeira  with  his  dinner,  and  swore 
like  a  gentleman ;  the  Prebend  talked  divi- 
nity, and  drank  nothing  but  water.** 


VNAA^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


\_Mrs,  Trimmer'8  Father,'] 

"Mbs.  Trimmer,**  says  Mrs.  Carter, 
"  is  really  a  blessing  to  society.  I  knew 
her  father,  who  was  a  sensible  and  good 
man.  The  daughter  inherits  his  under- 
standing and  his  piety  ;  may  it  please  Gk>d 
to  avert  from  her  that  miserable  debility  of 
constitution,  which  for  some  years  before 
his  death,  confined  him  to  the  exercise  of 
merely  passive  virtues.  Mr.  Kirby  under- 
stood no  language  except  his  own  ;  but  his 
mind  was  stored  with  the  greatest  variety 
of  information  of  any  person  without  learn- 
ing that  I  ever  knew.**  —  Letters  to  Mrs, 
MontagUj  vol.  3,  p.  282. 


«^^^^^«AAAA^MAA^^MMVM% 


IHcmdeL} 

"  I  IRATELY  heard  two  anecdotes,**  says 
Beattie  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Laing,  1780, 
*'  which  deserve  to  be  put  in  writing,  and 
which  you  will  be  glad  to  hear.  When  Ilan- 
dePs  Messiah  was  first  performed,  the  audi- 
ence were  exceedingly  struck  and  afiected 
by  the  music  in  general:  but  when  that 


chorus  struck  up  *  For  the  Lord  God  Om- 
nipotent reigneth,*  they  were  so  transported, 
that  they  all,  together  with  the  king,  (who 
happened  to  be  present)  started  up,  and 
remained  standing  till  the  chorus  ended: 
and  hence  it  became  the  fashion  in  ]^ngland 
for  the  audience  to  stand  while  that  part  of 
the  music  is  performing.  Some  days  afler 
the  first  exhibition  of  the  same  divine  ora- 
torio, Mr.  Handel  came  to  pay  his  respects 
to  Lord  Kinnoul,  with  whom  he  was  parti- 
cularly acquainted.  His  Lordship,  as  was 
natural,  paid  him  some  compliments  on  the 
noble  entertainment  which  he  had  lately 
given  the  town.  '  My  Lord,*  said  Handel, 
*■  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  only  entertained 
them ;  I  wish  to  make  them  better.*  These 
two  anecdotes  I  had  from  Lord  Kinnoul 
himself.  You  will  agree  with  me,  that  the 
first  does  great  honour  to  Handel,  to  music, 
and  to  the  English  nation  :  the  second  tends 
to  confirm  my  theory,  and  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins*s  testimony,  that  Handel,  in  spite  of 
all  that  has  been  said  to  the  conti^ary,  must 
have  been  a  pious  man.**  —  Forbes*8  Life 
of  Beattie,  vol.  2,  p.  61. 


^^^^^^^Mi^^^%^NAA/W%^^%^ 


{^Extravagance  of  Dress  in  the  Families 
of  Farmers.'] 

**  I  perfectlt  agree  with  you,  my  dear 
friend,**  says  Mrs.  Carter  (1778)  "that 
the  world  is  run  mad ;  and  am  often 
shocked  at  the  instance  of  it  which  you 
mention  in  the  amazing  extravagance  of 
dress  in  the  middling  and  lower  classes  of 
people.  With  regard  particularly  to  the 
farmers*  wives  and  daughters,  perhaps,  much 
is  tol)e  charged  to  the  account  of  the  land- 
lords. The  wretched  indolence  and  dissi- 
pated lives  of  the  gentlemen,  which,  to  save 
trouble,  have  led  them  into  consolidating 
their  farms,  has  been  a  means  of  raising  the 
tenants  to  a  very  improper  degree  of  opu- 
lence, and  thus  has  produced  luxury.  Those 
who  have  not  the  same  advantages  will, 
however  foolishly,  think  they  have  a  right 
to  make  the  same  appearance,  because  thej 
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happen  to  be  of  the  same  denominatioD,  and 
conclude  that  one  farmers  daughter  is  as 
good  as  another,  and  so  forth.** — Letters  to 
Mrs.  Montagu^  vol.  3,  p.  73. 


«^^^^^^^^^^^^^^%^^^^^^^^ 


[Poetuxd  Restrictions  amomg  the  ancient 

"  It  were  devoutly  to  be  wished,**  said 
the  Reviewer  of  Pennant*s  Tour  in  Wales, 
^  that  some  of  the  following  regulations  re- 
specting the  Welsh  poetical  graduates  could 
be  properlj  enforced  to  keep  our  present 
poetical  Mohawks  [1779]  in  a  little  order. 
*  They  were  prohibited  from  uttering  anj 
scandalous  words  in  speech  or  whispers ; 
detraction,  mocking,  scoffing,  inventing  lies, 
or  repeating  them  after  others,  under  pain 
of  fine  and  imprisonment.*  Naj,  they  were 
absolutely  forbid  '  to  make  a  song  of  any 
person  without  his  consent.*  ** 


^v^/vs^»^^/^i»^»/v»/w^^^rfMl 


{The  Poetical  Magazine,"] 

''Thb  Poetical  Calendar  answered  so  well 
that  at  the  close  of  the  year  (1767)  the 
publishers  announced  a  Poetical  Magazine, 
price  only  sixpence,  to  be  continued  month- 
ly. That  poetry,  they  said,  has  been  too 
much  neglected  in  the  present  age,  and  that 
such  neglect  has  shed  its  fatal  influences  on 
other  sciences  is  a  melancholy  truth !  And 
the  Poetical  Magazine  was  a  periodical  work 
very  much  wanted;  as  poetry  in  most  of  the 
monthly  productions  so  entitled,  was  treated 
as  the  most  slight  and  uninteresting  article." 


•^^^«^^«^«^^^^\^^^^WW^M^%^ 


{French  Protection  of  Scotland,'] 

Stephen  Perkii?,  an  ecclesiastic  who 
wrote  a  description  of  England  and  Scot- 
land in  French,  published  at  Paris  1558, 
speaks  thus  of  Scotland,  "  This  country,  al- 
though it  is  in  a  bad  neighbourhood,  being 
near  a  haughty,  treacherous,  and  proud 
enemy,  has  nevertheless  .sustained  itself  in 
a  manly  sort  by  the  means  and  assistance 
of  the  most  noble  king  of  France,  who  has 


many  times  let  the  English  know  what  were 
the  consequences  of  the  anger  of  so  great  a 
monarch  and  emperor.  But  thanks  to  God, 
the  affairs  of  this  country  have  been  regu- 
lated, and  every  thing  goes  on  well,  and  for 
their  benefit  and  that  of  their  kingdom. 
How  happy  oughtcst  thou  to  esteem  thyself, 
O  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to  be  favoured,  fed, 
and  maintained,  like  an  infant,  on  the  breast 
of  the  most  puissant  and  magnanimous  king 
of  France,  the  greatest  lord  in  the  whole 
world  and  future  monarch  of  that  round 
machine,  for  without  him  thou  wouldest 
have  been  laid  in  ashes,  thy  country  wasted 
and  ruined  by  the  English,  utterly  accursed 
of  God.*'— Afon/A/y  Review,  vol.  61,  1779, 
p.  12, — Antiquarian  Repertory, 


{The  mistakenly  Religious.] 

"I  WOULD  not,**  says  Mr.  Miller,  "wil- 
lingly transgress  the  bounds  of  charity ;  but 
I  should  think  there  must  be  Instances,  and 
not  a  few,  in  which  a  single-hearted,  sober- 
minded  Clergyman  mii«/  feel  at  least  as  much 
as  this ; — that  many  of  those  who  claim  to 
be  the  most  religious,  after  the  more  mo- 
dem fashion,  are  not  the  neighbours  whom 
he  either  best  can  trust,  or  most  love ;  that 
many  who  lay  greatest  stress  upon  their 
own  depravity,  are  yet  in  their  own  eyes 
the  most  impeccable ;  and  they  who  are  the 
foremost  in  professing  their  own  ignorance, 
are  nevertheless  the  most  infallible.** — Ser- 
mons  intended  to  show  a  Sober  Application  of 
Scripture  Principles  to  the  Realities  of  Life, 
Pre/ace,  p.  xxvi. 


[  Violent  Preaching.] 

"  A  little  child  being  at  a  sermon,  and 
observing  the  minister  very  vehement  in  his 
words  and  bodily  gesture,  cried  out,  '  Mo- 
ther, why  don*t  the  people  let  the  man  out 
of  the  box  ?  *  Then  I  entreat  thee  behave 
thyself  well  in  preaching,  lest  men  say,  truly, 
this  is  Jack  in  a  Box.** — Simple  Cobler's 
Boy,  p.  27. 
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{^Chinese  Proselytes  to  Christianity.'] 

A  Romish  missionary  at  Pekin  afler  say- 
ing that  the  Chinese  are  prejudiced  against 
Christianity  because  it  treats  as  delirious 
superstition  the  rites  of  their  forefathers  for 
which  their  "  filial  piety  excites  a  boundless 
veneration,"  proceeds  to  say,  "  but  this  is 
nothing  when  compared  with  what  passes  in 
the  tender  and  filial  heart  of  a  Chinese, 
when  he  is  told  positively  that  all  those  who 
have  died  without  adoring  Jesus  Christ,  are 
condemned  to  eternal  punishment,  from 
which  there  is  no  deliverance.  What  a  bit- 
ter wound  this  to  a  good  heart !  What !  all 
his  ancestors,  —  that  beloved  father,  that 
tender  mother  to  whom  he  is  entirely  de- 
voted, that  brother  and  sister  with  whom 
he  has  passed  his  life,  are  in  a  place  where 
he  cannot  revisit  them  without  being  con- 
summately miserable !  All  that  we  can  say 
here  is,  that  nothing  in  our  ministry  has 
been  so  painful  as  the  dismal  office  of  sup- 
porting and  comforting  proselytes  and  neo- 
phytes under  the  agonies  of  sorrow  into 
which  they  have  been  thrown  by  the  first 
dawn  of  the  truth  in  their  minds !"  — Me- 
moires  concemnant  V  Histoire,  Sfc,  des  Chi' 
nese. — Monthly  Review^  vol.  60,  p.  549. 


[^AnsorCs  Voyage,"] 

"  One  who  was  on  board  the  Centurion, 
in  Lord  Anson*s  voyage,  having  got  some 
money  in  that  expedition,  purchased  a  small 
estate,  about  three  miles  from  this  town. 
(Aberdeen.)  *  I  have  had,*  says  Beattie, 
*  several  conversations  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  voyage,  and  once  I  asked  him 
whether  he  had  ever  read  the  history  of  it  P 
He  told  me,  he  had  read  all  the  history, 
except  the  description  of  their  sufferings 
during  the  run  from  Cape  Horn  to  Juan 
Fernandez,  wliich  he  said  were  so  great 
that  he  durst  not  recollect  nor  think  of 
them.'** — FosDEs's  Life  of  Beattie,  vol.  1, 
p.  17. 


[^Scott  of  Amwell,  the  Quaker  Poet,] 

In  a  letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Gordon 
(1779)  Beattie  says,  "  by  the  first  conveni- 
ent opportunity  I  hope  to  send  your  Grace 
a  sort  of  curiosity  ;  four  elegant  Pastorals, 
by  a  Quaker; — not  one  of  our  Quakers  of 
Scotland,  but  a  true  English  Quaker,  who 
says  (hee  and  thou,  and  comes  into  a  room 
and  sits  down  in  company,  without  taking 
off  his  hat.  For  all  this  he  is  a  very  worthy 
man,  an  elegant  scholar,  a  cheerful  compa- 
nion, and  a  particular  friend  of  mine.*  His 
name  is  John  Scott,  of  Amwell,  near  Ware, 
Hertfordshire,  where  he  lives  in  an  elegant 
retirement,  (for  his  fortune  is  very  good ;) 
and  has  dug  in  a  chalk  hill,  near  his  house, 
one  of  the  most  curious  grottos  I  have  ever 
seen.  As  it  is  only  twenty  miles  from  Lon- 
don, I  would  recommend  it  to  your  Grace, 
when  you  are  there,  as  worth  going  to  visit. 
Your  Grace  will  be  pleased  with  his  Pas- 
torals, not  only  on  account  of  their  morality 
and  sweet  versification,  but  also  for  their 
images  and  descriptions,  which  are  a  very 
exact  picture  of  the  groves,  woods,  waters, 
and  windmilb,  of  that  part  of  England 
where  he  resides.** — Fobbes's  Life  of  Beat' 
tie,  vol.  2,  p.  40. 


[  Value  of  a  faithful  Servant,] 

"I  HEARTILY  condole  with  you  on  the  loss 
of  your  housekeeper,*'  Mrs.  Carter  says  in 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Montagu.  "  You  deserved 
such  a  treasure  as  a  faithful  servant,  by 
knowing  how  to  set  the  proper  value  on  it. 
There  would  be  many  more  probably  of  the 
same  character  as  you  describe,  if  their  su- 
periors had  generosity  enough  to  consider 
them,  as  you  do,  in  a  proper  light.  One 
too  oflen  sees  people  act  as  if  they  thought 
the  dependence  was  wholly  on  one  side ;  and 
as  if  they  had  no  idea  that  the  several  rela- 
tions of  life  consist  in  a  mutual  aid  and  re- 
ciprocation of  benefits.** — Vol.  1,  p.  14. 
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[^Sirained  Hypoihens — it*  Temptations,'] 

Speaking  of  Newton  on  the  Prophecies, 
Mas.  Carter  says,  '^  In  some  parts  the 
proofs  seem  to  be  a  good  deal  strained;  and 
there  is  a  great  mixture  of  fancy  and  hy- 
pothesis. Indeed  it  is  very  difficult  for  the 
soberest  head,  when  engaged  in  framing  the 
truest  and  most  reasonable  system,  to  rest 
quite  contented  with  such  materials  as  mere 
truth  and  reason  can  supply.  While  they 
think  there  is  any  thiug  wanting  to  ren- 
der it  quite  complete,  there  will  be  a  strong 
temptation  to  deviate  into  the  regions  of 
imagination,  where  human  poverty  and 
weakness  find  a  sure  resource,  and  may 
be  furnished  with  aids  which  will  never  be 
granted  by  the  obstinate  parsimony  of  com- 
mon sense.** — Letters  to  Mrs,  Montagu^  vol. 
1,  p.  71. 


^M^A^^^v^^^^^^MV^^r^^^ 


\Emptiness  of  Party  Politics.'] 

Mrs.  Carter  said  truly  (1767)  it  was 
"  of  no  great  consequence  what  particular 
person  goes  out  or  comes  in,  as  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  in  the  general  system  of  poli- 
tics likely  to  produce  any  great  good.  Of 
that  only  true  policy,  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
make  a  nation  virtuous  and  happy,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  idea  existing, 
through  all  the  various  changes  of  men  and 
measures  that  have  happened  among  us. 
All  the  rest  is  mere  party  and  faction,  and 
the  opposition  of  jarring  interest  among  in- 
dividuals."— Letters  to  Mrs,  MotUagUy  vol.  1, 
p.  337. 

[^Progress  of  Luxury  among  the  lower 
Classes.] 

"  I  PERFECTLT  agTcc  With  you,"  says 
Mrs.  Carter  (1768),  "that  tlie  luxury  of 
the  lower  classes  of  people  is  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  the  higher  ranks ;  but  I  fear  the 
last  have  the  additional  fault  to  answer  for, 
of  setting  the  example,  and  giving  encou- 
ragement to  extravagance,  by  not  prevent- 
ing or  opposing  it  in  those  over  whom  they 


have  any  influence.  The  too  great  care- 
lessness about  the  behaviour  of  their  ser- 
vants, and  the  indulgence  of  many  luxuries 
very  improper,  and  very  hurtful  in  their 
situation,  has  helped  greatly  to  diffuse  the 
evil.  The  consolidating  small  farms  is  ano- 
ther cause  of  infinite  mischief,  and  proba- 
bly gave  rise  to  the  half-crown  ordinary,  at 
which  you  are  so  justly  scandalized." — 
Letters  to  Mrs.  Montagu^  vol.  1,  p.  390. 


[Management  of  Domestics.] 

"  What  you  say  of  establishing  servants 
on  a  comfortable  menage  of  their  own,  after 
they  have  for  a  reasonable  time  discharged 
their  duty  in  another,  is  noble  and  gene- 
rous and  worthy  yourself.  It  is  certainly 
incumbent  on  their  principals,  wherever  it 
can  be  done ;  and  it  might  be  done  much 
ofbener,  if  the  money  that  is  lavished  on  the 
foolish  superfluities  by  which  servants  are 
so  greatly  hurt,  was  appropriated  to  assist 
them  in  procuring  a  comfortable  establish- 
ment. The  rank  of  the  head  of  a  large 
family  is  an  awful  and  strictly  accountable 
charge.  Wherever  it  is  executed,  so  far  as 
human  weakness  will  allow,  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  duty,  I  should  think  that  the 
interests  of  virtue  would  be  more  likely  to 
be  promoted  than  hurt  by  a  great  number 
of  domestics ;  though  it  must  be  allowed 
that  where  no  regard  is  had  to  the  morals 
and  behaviour  of  a  numerous  collection  of 
undisciplined  human  creatures,  then  will 
arise  all  the  mischievous  conse(iucnces 
which  you  describe." — Mas.  Carter's  Let- 
ters  to  Mrs,  Montagu^  vol.  1,  p.  380. 


[Charm  of  afamUiar  Object  seen  in  its 
happiest  Light.] 

Mrs.  Carter,  speaking  of  her  journey 
home,  in  one  of  her  letters  to  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu, says,  "  I  need  not  tell  you,  for  I  am 
sure  you  feel  it,  how  much  I  longed  for  you 
to  share  with  me  in  every  view  that  pleased 
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me  ;  but  there  was  one  of  such  striking 
beauty,  that  I  was  half  wild  with  impatience 
at  your  being  so  many  miles  distant.  To 
be  sure  the  wise  people,  and  the  gay  people, 
and  the  silly  people  of  this  worky-day  world, 
and  for  the  matter  of  that,  all  the  people 
but  you  and  I<,  would  laugh  to  hear  that 
this  object  which  I  was  so  undone  at  your 
not  seeing,  was  no  other  than  a  single  ho- 
neysuckle. It  grew  in  a  shady  lane,  and 
was  surrounded  by  the  deepest  verdure, 
while  its  own  figure  and  colouring,  which 
were  quite  perfect,  were  illuminated  by  a 
rny  of  sunshine.  There  are  some  common 
objects,  sometimes  placed  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, viewed  in  such  a  light,  and  attended 
by  such  accompaniments,  as  to  be  seen  but 
once  in  a  whole  life,  and  to  give  one  a  plea- 
sure entirely  new  ;  and  this  was  one  of 
them/'— Vol.  1,  p.  117. 


^M^t^i^i^^^^^k^^^^^^A^^^^^ 


^Laius  Stiuly  of  Jacob  BehmenJ] 

"  In  a  particular  interview,**  says  Fean- 
cis  Okelt,  *'*'  that  I  had  with  Mr.  Law  a 
few  months  before  his  decease,  in  answer  to 
the  question,  When  and  how  he  first  met 
with  Jacob  Bchmen's  Works  ?  he  said,  that 
lie  had  often  reflected  upon  it  with  surprise ; 
that  although  when  a  curate  in  London,  he 
had  perhaps  rummaged  every  bookseller's 
shop  and  book-stall  in  that  metropolis,  yet 
he  never  met  with  a  single  book,  or  so 
much  as  the  title  of  any  books  of  J.  B*s. 
The  vGTj  first  notice  he  had  of  him  was 
from  a  treatise  called  Ratio  et  Fides ;  soon 
after  which  he  lighted  upon  the  best  and 
most  complete  edition  of  his  works.  *  When 
I  first  began  to  read  him  (says  he),  he  put 
me  into  a  perfect  sweat.  But  as  I  discovered 
sound  truths,  and  the  glimmerings  of  a  deep 
ground  and  sense,  even  in  the  passages  not 
then  clearly  intelligible,  and  found  myself, 
as  it  were,  strongly  prompted  in  my  heart 
to  dig  in  these  writings,  I  followed  this  im- 
pulse with  continual  aspirations  and  prayer 
to  God  for  his  help  and  divine  illumination, 
if  T  was  called  to  understand  them.     By 


reading  in  this  manner  again  and  again, 
and  from  time  to  time,  I  perceived  (said 
he)  that  my  heart  felt  well,  and  my  under- 
standing opened  gradually,  till  at  length  I 
found  what  a  treasure  was  hid  in  this  field.* 
WTiat  (says  the  Translator)  I  here  relate, 
is,  as  much  as  I  can  remember,  certainly 
the  sense,  and  nearly  the  very  words,  of 
this  great  and  chosen  man.** — Monthly  Re- 
viewj  vol.  63,  1780,  —  Okely's  Memoirs  of 
Jacob  Behmen^  p.  521. 


[^Change  of  TastC'in  the  Composition  of 
Sermons,"] 

*'  There  is  a  taste  in  moral  and  relijnous 
as  well  as  other  compositions,  which  varies 
in  different  ages,  and  may  very  lawfully 
and  innocently  be  indulged.  Thousands 
received  instruction  and  consolation -^for- 
merly from  sermons,  which  would  not  now 
be  endured.  The  preachers  of  them  served 
their  generation,  and  are  blessed  for  ever- 
more. But  because  provision  was  made  for 
the  wants  of  the  last  century  in  one  way, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
made  for  the  wants  of  this  in  another.  The 
next  will  behold  a  set  of  writers  of  a  fashion 
suited  to  it,  when  our  discourses  shall  in 
their  turn  be  antiquated  and  forgotten 
among  men ;  though  if  any  good  be  wrought 
by  them  in  this  their  day,  our  hope  is,  with 
that  of  faithful  Nehemiah,  that  our  Grod  will 
remember  us  concerning  them.** — Bishop 
(Rev,  Dr.)  Uosne,  Preface  to  his  Dis» 
courses^  1779. 


WV%/WS^«>^<V^V^^S/WV^^i 


[Rowland  HiU's  •  Farrago.'] 

**  A  NoBLBMAH  well  known  on  the  turf, 
accidentally  fell  in  company  with  a  gentle- 
man whose  heart  and  head  were  chiefiy  oc- 
cupied with  some  small  controversies  that 
had  lately  taken  place  among  the  two  sects 
of  Methodism.  The  man  of  zeal  very  ea- 
gerly asked  his  Lordship,  if  he  had  seen 
i^Ir.  HilFs  Farrago  f    His  Lordship,  whose 
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ideas  nn  on  Newmarket,  whither  he  was  at 
that  time  bound,  replied,  he  had  not — and 
begj^  the  gentleman  to  inform  him  hy 
whom  Farrago  waa  made. — *  Made  ? — Why 
I  told  you,  my  Lord — by  Mr.  Hill  himself.' 
'  The  d — 1  he  was,'  said  my  Lord ; — *  pray, 
Sir,  out  of  what  mare  ?  *  '  Mare  ?  my  Lord 
— I  don't  understand  you.'  —  *Not  under- 
stand me  1  *  said  the  noble  jockey.  ^  Why, 
is  it  not  a  horse  you  are  talking  about  ? ' — 

•  A  horse  I  my  Lord — why  you  are  strangely 
out.  —  No,  I  am  not  talking  about  a  horse, 
I  am  talking  about  a  book.* — *■  A  book  ?' — 

*  Yes,  my  Lord,  and  a  most  excellent  one 
indeed,  against  John  Wesley  and  universal 
redemption,  by  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  —  the 
Gbbat  Mr.  Hill,  my  Lord,  whom  every 
body  knows  to  be  the  first  preacher  of  the 
age,  and  the  son  of  the  first  baronet  in  the 
kingdom.* — '  I  ask  his  pardon,'  said  his 
Lordship,  for  not  having  heard  either  of 
him  or  his  book.  But  I  really  thought  you 
was  talking  about  a  horse  for  Newmarket.' 
It  IS  indeed  of  little  consequence  to  *  those 
persons  who  now  lead  the  opinions  of  a  great 
part  of  Europe,*  whether  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's 
Farrago  be  a  horse  or  a  book :  whether  it 
is  to  start  for  the  sweepstakes  at  Newmar- 
ket or  the  Tabernacle :  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  perfect  indifierence  to  them  whether  it 
wins  or  loses  the  odds.  The  contention  is 
too  trifling,  and  the  success  too  insignifi- 
cant, to  excite  either  hope  or  fear  for  one 
moment." — Monthly  Review,  vol.  62,  1780, 
— WiUiamis  Lectures  on  the  Duties  of  Reli- 
gion and  Morality,  p.  98. 


%^^^WVN*^'WN/WN^W>^V^» 


[Whitjield  at  Deal,'] 

"  The  occasion  of  Dr.  Carter's  publishing 
his  volume  of  Sermons,  was  an  impertinent 
as  well  as  false  insinuation  of  Whitfield  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Deal  had  need  of  his  as- 
sistance, because  their  minister  did  not 
preach  to  them  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Dr. 
Carter  therefore  printed  a  few  sermons,  not 
composed  for  the  press,  but  of  those  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  in  the 
Chapel  of  that  town. 


Lady  Hartford  (afterwards  Duchess  of 
Somerset)  to  whom  the  book  was  presented 
by  her  friend  the  celebrated  Elizabeth  Car- 
ter, said  in  reply,  it  afforded  a  clear  de- 
monstration that  there  was  no  reason  for 
Mr.  Whitfield  to  be  followed  by  so  much 
joy  at  Deal  as  he  intimated  in  the  first  part 
of  his  Journal." — Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Carter, 
vol.  1,  p.  5Q. 

Whitfield  spent  his  first  evening  at  Deal 
"  very  comfortably  in  religious  talk  and  fa- 
mily prayer,  at  which  a  poor  woman  was 
much  affected.  Who  know,  he  says,  what  a 
fire  this  little  spark  may  kindle  I  Next  even- 
ing eight  or  nine  poor  people  came  to  him 
at  the  report  of  this  poor  woman  :  and  when 
afler  three  or  four  days  the  ship  in  which 
he  was  embarked,  was  driven  back  to  Deal, 
many  met  together  to  bewail  their  own  and 
the  sins  of  the  nation.  Soon  the  poor  land- 
lady who  owned  the  house  where  he  lodged 
sent  to  her  tenants,  beseeching  them  to  let 
no  more  persons  come  in  for  fear  the  floor 
should  break  under  them,  and  they  actually 
put  a  prop  under  it.  The  minister  of  Upper 
Deal  invited  him  to  preach  in  the  church  : 
it  was  quite  crowded,  and  many  went  away 
for  want  of  room.  Some  stood  on  the  leads 
of  the  church  on  the  outside,  and  looked  in 
at  the  Top  windows,  and  all  seemed  eager 
to  hear  the  Word,  May  the  Lord  make  them 
Doers  of  it.  In  the  evening  I  was  obliged 
to  divide  my  hearers  into  four  companies, 
and  was  enabled  to  expound  to  them  from 
six  till  ten.  Lord,  keep  me  from  being 
weary  of,  or  in  well  doing." — Journal,  pp. 
51-60. 


«^«W^P^^^/^'^^'\/%^^^'V^%/N'^^V 


[Jacob  Behmen*s  second  RaptiireJ] 

When  Jacob  Behmcn  was  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  "  enraptured  a 
second  time  with  the  light  of  God,  and  with 
the  astral  spirit  of  the  soul,  by  means  of  an 
instantaneous  glance  of  the  eye  cast  upon 
a  bright  pewter  dish; — being  the  lovely 
Jovialbt  shine  or  aspect,  introduced  into 
the  innermost  ground  of  the  recondite,  or 
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hidden  nature." — Ohelys  Memoirs  of  Jacob 
Bekmen, — Monthly  Review]  vol.  63,  p.  523. 

"  This,"  says  the  Reviewer,  "  is  another 
instance  of  that  strange  mixture  of  meta- 
physical and  chemical  terms  to  which  the 
ingenuity  and  learning  of  Paracelsus,  and 
after  him,  of  our  English  Fludd,  gave  some 
credit.  The  pewter  dish  is  here  represented 
as  the  medium  of  the  divine  influence;  and 
the  light  reflected  from  it  is  called  the  Jb- 
vialist  shine,  because  Jupiter,  or  Jove,  was 
the  astrological  or  chemical  representation 
of  tin,  of  which  metal  pewter  chiefly  con- 
sists." 

[^Daniel  on  the  Decline  of  English  Poetry 
after  EUzabetKs  ReigtL] 

Daniel,  in  the  Dedication  of  his  Philo- 
tus  to  Prince  Henry,  when  he  complains  of 
his  own  ill  fortune,  mourns  also  over  what 
he  thought  the  decline  of  his  art. 

**  Though  I ;  the  remnant  of  another  time, 
Am  never  like  to  sec  that  happiness, 
Yet  for  the  zeal  that  I  have  borne  to  rhyme 
And  to  the  muse,  I  wish  that  good  success 
To  others  travail,  that  in  better  place 
And  better  comfort  they  may  be  encheear'd, 
Who  shall  deserve,  and  who  shall  have  the 

grace 
To  have  a  Muse  held  worthy  to  be  heard. 
And  know,  sweet  Prince,  when  you  shall 

come  to  know. 
That  *ti8  not  in  the  power  of  kings  to  raise 
A  spirit  for  verse,  that  is  not  bom  thereto. 
Nor  are  they  bom  in  every  Prince's  days; 
For  late  Eliza's  reign  gave  birth  to  more 
Than  all  the  Kings  of  England  did  before. 

"  And  it  may  be  the  Grenius  of  that  time 

Would  leave  to  her  the  glory  in  that  kind; 

And  that  the  utmost  powen  of  Eoglish 
rhyme 

Should  be  within  her  peaceful  reign  con- 
fined. 

For  since  that  time  oar  songi  could  never 
thrive, 

But  lay  as  if  forlorn ;  though  in  t)ie  prime, 


Of  this  new  raising  season,  we  did  strive 
To  bring  the  best  we  could  unto  the  time. 

"  And  I,  although  among  the  latter  train. 
And  least  of  those  that  sing  unto  this  land 
Have  borne  my  part,  though  in  an  humble 

strain, 
And  pleased  the  gentler  that  did  under- 
stand. 
And  never  was  my  harmless  pen  at  all 
Distained  with  any  loose  immodesty ; 
For  ever  noted  to  be  touch'd  with  fall 
To  aggravate  the  worst  man's  infamy ; 
But  still  have  done  the  fairest  offices 
To  virtue  and  the  time ;  yet  nought  pre* 

vails. 
And  all  our  labours  are  without  success, 
For  either  favour,  or  our  virtue  fails. 
And  therefore  once  I  have  outliv'd  the  date 
Of  former  grace,  acceptance  and  delight, 
I  would  my  lines,  late  bom  beyond  the  fate 
Of  her  spent  line,  had  never  come  to  light; 
So  had  I  not  been  taxed  for  wishing  well 
Nor  now  mistaken  by  the  censuring  stage. 
Nor  on  my  fame  and  reputation  fell. 
Which  I  esteem  more  than  whiyt  all  the  age 
Or  the  earth  can  give.     But  years  have 

done  this  wrong. 
To  make  me  write  too  much,  and  live  too 


long. 


»» 


.^^<^^^^^^^<»»»^»^^M^»^ 


[Young  as  a  Poet"] 

'*  Do  not  you  think,"  says  Mrs.  Cabtbb, 
"  that  if  Dr.  Young  had  lived  in  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire,  he  would  have  been 
Seneca,  and  that  If  Seneca  had  lived  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  he  would  have  been 
Dr.  Young  ?  There  seems  to  me  a  wonder- 
ful resemblance  in  the  turns  of  their  genius. 
Both  are  sometimes  more  sublime  than  al- 
most any  other  writers,  and  both  comprise 
an  infinite  deal  of  sense  in  two  or  three 
words.  At  others  they  are  trifling  and  dif- 
fuse to  the  most  tiresome  and  contemptible 
degree.  Poor  Seneca,  indeed,  is  entitled  to 
excuse  and  compassion  from  the  general  de- 
pravity of  the  public  taste.  But  our  friend 
Dr.  Young  had  no  dium  to  any  such  indul* 
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gcDce.  He  lived  Ja  an  age  of  libertj  and 
unadulterated  geoiiu.  Perh^M  hit  f&tdts 
were  contnicted  bj  an  earlj  uncorrected 
atud;  of  the  Romwi  author*." — Ltttertto 
Mrt.  Motdagu,  ToL  3,  p.  79. 

"When  one  begins,"  sajs  Beattib,  "  to 
find  pleasure  in  sighing  over  Young'a  Night 
Tboughta  in  a  coiult,  it  ij  time  to  shut  the 
book,  and  return  to  the  company.  I  grant 
thatwhiletlieinindisiaacertainiitate,  those 
gloomj  ideas  give  ezquiiite  delight;  butthcir 
cfiect  resemble*  that  of  intoxicatioo  upon 
the  bodj  ;  thej  maj  produce  a  l«mporarj 
fit  of  feverish  exultation,  but  qualms,  and 
weakened  uerres,  and  depression  of  spirits 
are  the  consequence.  I  have  great  respect 
for  Dr.  Young,  both  as  a  man,  and  us  a 
poet.  I  used  to  devour  his  Night  Thoughts 
with  a  satisfaction  not  unlike  that  which,  b 
mj  younger  years,  I  have  found  in  walking 
alone  in  a  church  yani,  or  ia  a  wild  moun- 
tain, by  the  light  of  the  moon  at  midnight. 

"When  I  first  read  Young  my  heart  waa 
broken  to  think  of  the  poor  man's  afflictions. 
AAerwards  I  took  it  in  my  head,  thai  where 
there  was  so  much  lamentation,  there  could 
not  be  excessive  suSering,  and  I  could  not 
help  applying  to  bim  sometimes  those  lines 
of  a  song. 

Believe  me,  the  shepherd  but  fayna; 

He's  wretched,  to  show  he  has  wit. 
On  talking  with  some  of  Dr.  Young's  friends 
in  England,  I  have  since  found  that  my 
conjectures  were  right,  for  that  while  he 
was  composing  the  Night  Thoughts,  he  was 
really  as  cheerful  as  any  other  man." 


[_BeattU  and  Lord  Mmtboddo-I 
"  I  *u  told,"  says  Beattie,  "  he,  (Lord 
Monboddo)  is  angry  at  my  last  book,  and 
says  Iknow  nothing  of  the  origin  of  language. 
Iftbatbethecase,  it  must  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure his  fault,  as  well  as  my  misfortune ; — 
for  I  have  read  all  that  he  has  published  on 
that  subject."  —  Foaosa'i  Life  of  Beattie, 
TDJ-2,p.  121. 


[A  CMaraeler  <ff  Bottrell  in  kit  youth.^ 
SoMZ  Mr.  D.  worthy  to  have  had  hji 
name  written  at  full  length,  wrote  to  An- 
drew Erskin  a  letter  filled  with  encomiums 
upon  Boswell,  then  in  the  flower  of  hii 
youth;  which  encomiums  the  swd  Andrew 
repeated  to  the  said  Boswell,  thus,  "He 
says  there  ia  a  great  deal  of  humility  in  your 
vanity,  agrent  deal  of  tallness  in  your  short- 
ness, and  a  great  deal  of  whiteness  in  your 
black  complexion.  He  says  there's  a  great 
deal  of  poetry  in  your  prose,  and  a  great 
deal  of  prose  in  your  poetry.  He  says  that 
as  to  your  last  publication,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  Ode  in  your  Dedication,  and  a  great 
deal  of  Dedication  in  your  Ode.  He  says 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  coat  in  your  waist- 
coat, and  a  great  deal  of  waistcoat  in  your 
coat;  that  there  is  agreat deal  of  liveliness  in 
your  stupidity,  and  a  great  deal  of  stupidity 
in  your  liveliness.  But  to  write  upon  all, 
he  says,  would  require  rather  more  fire  in 
my  grate  than  there  is  at  present:  and  my 
fingers  would  undoubtedly  be  numbed,  for 
there  ia  a  great  deal  of  snow  in  this  frost, 
and  a  great  deal  of  Iroat  in  this  snow." — Let- 
terl  between  The  Hon-  Andrew  Erakin  ana 
Jamet  BovneU,  p.  68. 


[/fuBum  Ifatare  oppotitely  estimated.'] 
"Fboh  those  that  have  searched  into  th< 
state  of  human  nature,  we  have  somctiuie 
received  very  diflerent  and  incompatibli 
accounts  ;  as  though  the  inquirers  had  no 
been  so  much  learning,  as  fashioning  th< 
subject  they  had  in  liaiid ;  and  that  as  arbi 
trarily  as  a  heathen  carver,  that  could  mak 
either  a  god  or  a  tresscl  out  of  the  sam 
piece  of  wood.  For  some  have  cry'd  dow 
Nature  into  such  a  desperate  impotency,  s 
would  render  the  grace  of  God  ineffectual 
and  others,  on  the  contrary,  have  invests 
her  with  such  power  and  self-sufficienci 
as  would  render  the  grace  of  God  supet 
fiuous.  The  first  of  these  0|>itiions  wron| 
Nature    in    defect,    by    allowing   her   n 
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strength,  which  in  consequence  must  make 
men  desperate.  The  second  wrongs  Nature 
in  excess,  hy  imputing  too  much  strength, 
which  in  effect  must  make  men  confident ; 
and  both  of  them  do  equally  destroy  the 
reason  of  our  application  to  Grod  for  strength. 
For  neither  will  the  man  that  is  well  in 
conceit,  nor  yet  the  desperate,  apply  him- 
self to  a  Physician ;  because  the  one  cries 
there  is  no  need,  the  other,  there  is  no 
help."  —  Dean  Young's  Sermons^  vol.  1, 
p.  4. 


^«WVS4^^^^^^^«^V«AMA^«^ 


[Moral  Idolatry.'] 

**  The  Soul  of  man,  like  common  Nature, 
admits  no  vacuum ;  if  God  be  not  there. 
Mammon  must  be ;  and  it  is  as  impossible 
to  serve  neither,  as  it  is  to  serve  both.  And 
for  this  there  is  an  essential  reason  in  our 
constitution.  For  man  is  designed  and  bom 
an  indigent  creature,  full  of  wants  and  ap- 
petites, and  a  restless  desire  of  happiness, 
which  he  can  by  no  means  find  within  him- 
self; and  this  indispensably  obliges  him  to 
seek  for  his  happiness  abroad.  Now  if  he 
seek  his  happiness  from  God,  he  answers 
the  very  intention  of  his  frame,  and  has 
made  a  wise  choice  of  an  object  that  is 
ade(}uate  to  all  his  wants  and  desires.  But 
then  if  he  docs  not  seek  his  happiness  from 
God,  he  must  necessarily  seek  it  somewhere 
else  ;  for  his  appetites  cannot  hang  long  un- 
determined, they  are  eager,  and  must  have 
their  quarry  :  If  he  forsake  the  Fountain  of 
Living  Waters,  yet  he  cannot  forsake  his 
thirst,  and  therefore  he  lies  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  hewing  out  broken  cisterns  to  him- 
self; he  must  pursue,  and  at  least  promise 
himself  satisfaction  in  other  enjoyments. 
Thus  when  our  hope,  our  trust,  and  our 
expectations  abate  towards  God,  they  do 
not  abate  in  themselves,  but  are  only  scat- 
tered among  undue  and  inferior  objects. 
And  this  makes  the  connection  infdlible 
between  Indevotion  and  Moral  Idolatry ; 
that  is,  between  the  neglect  of  God's  wor- 
ship, and  worshipping  the  creature;  for 
whatsoever  share  we  abate  towards  God, 


we  always  place  upon  something  else ;  and 
whatsoever  thing  else  we  prosecute  with 
that  share  of  love,  desire,  or  complacency, 
which  is  due  unto  God,  that  is  in  effect  our 
idol." — ^Dean  Young's  Sermans^yoi.  1,  p.  19. 


v^^^^^^^^^^^^^»^^^^^%^^ 


[Ood^s  Orace,  like  his  Providence,  works  by 
natural  Means.] 

**  *Tis  true  indeed,  and  we  readily  ac- 
knowledge, that  there  is  an  obscurity  sitting 
upon  the  face  of  this  Dispensation  of  Grace : 
for  we  cannot /ee/  the  impressions  nor  trace 
the  footsteps  of  its  distinct  working  in  us : 
the  measures  of  our  proficiency  in  goodness 
seem  to  depend  entirely  upon  those  of  our 
own  diligence ;  and  God  requires  as  much 
diligence  as  if  He  gave  no  grace  at  all :  all 
this  we  acknowledge,  and  that  it  renders 
the  dispensation  obscure :  but  then,  on  the 
other  side,  it  is  as  plain  that  there  is  the 
same  obscurity  upon  every  dispensation  of 
God's  temporal  providence ;  and  so  there 
is  no  more  reason  for  doubting  of  the  one 
than  of  the  other.  They  that  will  not  allow 
that  God  does  by  any  inward  efficacy  confer 
a  somtd  mind,  allow  nevertheless  that  He 
gives  temporal  good  things ;  but  how,  in 
the  mean  time,  does  this  dispensation  appear 
more  than  the  former?  For  when  God 
intends  to  bless  a  man  with  riches.  He  does 
not  open  windows  in  heaven,  and  pour  them 
into  his  trea.sures ;  He  does  not  enrich  him 
with  such  distinguishable  providences  as 
that  wherewith  He  watered  Gideon*s  fleece, 
when  the  earth  about  it  was  dry  ;  but  he 
endows  such  a  man  with  diligence  and  fru- 
gality, or  else  adorns  him  with  such  accept- 
able qualifications,  as  may  recommend  him 
to  the  opportunities  of  advancement,  and 
thus  his  rise  to  fortunes  is  made  purely 
natural,  and  the  distinct  working  of  God  in 
it  does  not  appear :  when  God  intends  to 
deliver  or  enlarge  a  people,  he  does  not 
thereupon  destroy  their  enemies,  as  he  did 
once  the  Assyrians,  by  an  angel,  or  the 
Moabites  by  their  own  sword ;  but  he  in- 
spires such  a  people  with  a  courageous 
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virtne,  and  nises  up  Bmong  them  epiriU  6t 
to  command,  and  abantlons  their  enemiM  to 
Inxniy  and  softaess ;  and  lo  the  method  of 
their  riwng  becomes  absolutclj  nntura),  and 
the  distinct  work  of  God  in  it  doei  not 
appear :  and,  in  the  tame  manner,  when 
God  doe«  bj  the  inwanl  operation  of  his 
grace  promute  a  man  to  spiritual  good,  and 
bring  him  to  the  state  of  undcHlcd  religion, 
he  does  not  thereupon  so  suddenlj  change 
the  whole  frame  of  hi»  temper,  and  chain 
vp  all  the  movements  of  his  natural  alTec- 
tions,  and  infuse  into  him  such  a  aysteni  of 
virtuous  habits  as  maj  moke  him  good  with- 
out application  and  pains ;  but  he  works 
bis  spiritual  work  bj  a  gradual  process,  and 
human  methods;  instilling  into  such  a  man, 
first  a  considering  mind,  and  then  a  sober 
resolution,  and  then  a  diligent  use  of  all 
such  moral  means  as  conduce  to  the  form- 
ing and  perfecting  of  e  verj  particular  virtue : 
and  now,  while  God,  in  all  these  instances, 
does  work  in  a  huinaQ  and  ordinary  way, 
end  never  supersedes  the  power  of  Nature, 
but  requires  her  utmost  actings,  and  onlj 
move*  and  directs,  and  assbte  ber  where 
■he  is  weak,  and  incompetent  for  ber  work ; 
both  his  grace  and  his  providence  are  like 
a  little  spring,  covered  with  a  great  wheel, 
though  thej  do  all,  they  are  not  commonly 
seen  to  do  anything,  and  man,  when  he 
pleases  to  be  vain  and  ungrateful,  may  im- 
pute  all  events  to  his  own  power  and  appli- 
cation. Now  'tis  certain  that  God  leaves 
this  obscurity  upon  hia  dispensations  on  pur- 
pose to  administer  an  advantage  and  com- 
mendation to  our  futh,  not  on  opportunity 
or  ailment  to  our  doubting ;  but  yet  if  we 
will  doubt,  the  case  is  plain,  that  we  may 
as  well  doubt  of  any  act  of  his  ordinary 
Providence  as  of  his  Sanctifying  Grace  i 
and  so  (by  this  method  of  reasoning)  God 
will  have  no  share  left  him  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  world." — Dkah  Young's  Ser- 
numt,  vol.  I,  p.  1£2. 


lOraee  myilfrioat  m  the  Mode  of  it* 

OpfralionM.} 
"  Wb  allow  again  that  there  is  another 
obscurity  upon  the  face  of  this  dispensation ; 
we  know  not  the  philosophy  of  sanctifying 
grace  j  not  unto  what  class  of  beings  to  re- 
duce it,  nor  under  what  modes  to  conceive 
its  operations :  and  this  is  a  speculation  that 
our  Saviour  himself  argues  us  ignorant  of, 
as  much  as  we  are  of  the  istiucs  and  retreats 
of  the  wind ;  and  yet  he  thought  fit  to  leave 
us  so.  ^\'hether  the  knowledge  of  it  were 
bio  excelletit  tar  us;  or  whether  it  were  too 
tueleti,  as  no  way  conducing  to  the  ends  of 
practical  wisdom  :  for  we  may  observe  of 
our  Saviour,  that  in  all  his  discourses,  he 
never  entertained  bb  auditory  with  any 
doctrine  that  was  purely  speculative  ;  be- 
cause such  kbd  of  knowledge  is  apt  to  make 
us  more  vain  than  wise :  had  he  led  our  un- 
derstandings through  the  whole  Theory  of 
Grace,  we  could  not  have  accommodated  it 
better  to  our  uses,  than  an  honest  heart  now 
can  without  any  farther  insight :  no  more 
than  if  he  had  stoopt  to  teach  us  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  wind,  any  mariner  could  have 
gathered  it  more  commodiously  intn  hia 
sheet.  It  ia  not  then  our  emulation  to  de- 
termine ftow  the  work  of  sanctification  is 
done ;  our  only  care  is  that  it  be  done  :  we 
pretend  not  to  declare,  but  thankfully  to 
admire,  by  what  ray  the  Divine  Grace  opens 
andshinesinuponourunderstnndin;;,  clear- 
ing it  from  worldly  prejudices  and  tlic  im- 
postures of  Qesh,  anit  ruudcrirrg  it  teachable, 
considcralive,  and  firm  ;  by  what  motion  il 
inspires  good  thoughts,  exi^ites  good  pur- 
poses, and  suggests  wholesome  counsels  ant 
expedients ;  by  what  welcome  violence  i 
draws  our  wills,  steers  our  appetites,  ani 
checks  our  passions ;  by  what  heat  it  kindle 
love  and  resolution  and  chcarfulncss  of  en 
deavours ;  by  what  discipline  it  cxtinguishe 
sinful  imaginations  and  loose  desires ;  li, 
what  power  it  awes  (be  devil,  and  foil 
temptations,  and  removes  impediments,  an 
strengthens  and  exhilarates  ainidst  all  difli 
,  culties  i  and  finally,  by  what  patient  art  1 
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twrna,  monlda,  and  transfomii  our  stubborn 
nature  into  new  notiona,  new  Bavours,  new 
powers,  new  acts,  new  aims,  new  jojs ;  as 
if  we  were  entirelj  new  creatures,  aod  de- 
scended from  another  race ;  all  tliese  eflecta 
do  as  well  bj  their  wonder  aa  their  benefit 
render  grace,  aa  onr  Apostle  calls  it,  (he 
im^eakabU  gift;  a  gift  aumiounting  our 
apprehennoQs  as  well  aa  it  does  our  merit. 
That  these  are  all  the  efiects  of  God's  grace 
we  know,  because  he  haa  declared  them  to 
be  to  1  that  thej  are  ao,  we  know,  becanae 
man;  of  tbem  are  wrought  betide  onr  think- 
ing, manj  without  imx.  seding,  and  all  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  too  well  known  and 
experienced  infirmitj ;  that  thej  are  lo,  we 
know,  because  their  being  so  comporia  beat 
with  the  great  end  of  all  things  (tbat  ia), 
the  glorj  of  th^r  Maker ;  for  it  tends  much 
more  to  the  glor;  of  the  mere;  of  Giod,  to 
watch  over  and  lead  and  aasiit  infirm  crea- 
tures than  to  have  made  them  strong." — 
Dbah  Todhq's  Sermoiu,  toL  1,  p.  158. 


IBrtach  of  Charity  tArough  Brtaeh  qf 


"  I  KNOW  it  b  possible  some  maj  satisfj 
tbemaelvea  that  thej  maintain  Cbaritj,  not- 
withstanding the;  break  Commnnion  ;  but 
we  find  bj  sad  experience  that  this  is  next 
to  impo9«ible  to  be  done.  For  when  men's 
diSereuces  are  about  matters  of  religion, 
passion  slides  in  under  that  fur  pretext, 
and  lays  claim  to  conscience  itself:  "id  it 
becomes  a  piece  of  xeal  to  be  unchantable. 
Na/,  we  maj  further  obaerre,  that  when 
the  matter  men  differ  about  is  very  little, 
tbeir  animositiei  are  generalljtfae  higbeat; 
and  die  smaller  the  distance,  the  wider  the 
breach :  insomuch  (hat  moat  can  lire  more 
friendl;  with  an  Infidel  that  diiTera  in  the 
object  of  worship,  than  with  another  Chris- 
tian that  dtSera  onl;  b  the  fom.  Tbe 
reason  wlwreoriinut  be  Ak,  that  what  (he 
opinions  at  oibers  are  at  a  great  ikimet 
from  onr  own,  we  look  npon  ifctai  ■• « 
ain^  ptnoaHonj   but  wWn  Omj  Comm 


near  to  ours  we  are  i^t  to  look  upon  them 
as  a  kind  of  affront ;  presuming  that  where 
the  distance  is  so  little,  it  is  not  so  much 
the  matter  of  the  controversy,  as  the  malice 
of  the  party  that  Veeps  up  the  difference. 
And  this  is  a  prejudice  that  natural);  ' 
flames  men  to  reTenge,  and  breeds  a  canker 
in  religion,  that  eats  up  the  spirit  of  it.** 
Dban  Tomo's  StrmoitM,  vol.  1,  p.  237. 


[_Chrutuiniijf  eertut  Stetariaidim.'] 
"  How  triumphantly  has  it  sounded  of 
late  from  one  tide  of  the  nation  to  the  other, 
That  God  is  the  only  Sovereign  of  Con- 
science F  Alas,  that  He  were  so  I  But  he  is 
not :  were  God  once  the  Sovereign  of  oar 
Consciences  indeed,  aa  we  all  acknowledge 
He  is  in  right ;  farewell  separation  :  our 
mind  and  way  would  then  be  but  one ;  aa 
our  God  is  but  one,  and  H.e  not  l/u  Author 
of  CimfaMum,  but  of  Peace.  Could  we  but 
once  descend  from  our  high  pretences  of 
religion,  to  the  humility  that  onl;  makei 
men  religioui  j  could  we  but  once  prefer 
Chrittianitjittelf  before  the  several  faction! 
that  bear  iti  name,  our  differences  would 
sink  of  themselvea;  and  it  would  appear  to 
us,  that  there  is  more  religion  in  not  con- 
tending, than  there  is  in  the  matters  we 
contend  about" — Dban  Youro's  Strmont, 
vol.  1,  p.  2S8. 


[JSnuIofion  a  Fa*iio».'\ 
•*  With  the  Moralist's  leave,  1  call  Emu- 
lation  (which  in  its  own  nature  is  no  other 
than  a  propension  to  imitate),  I  call  it  a 
Pasrion :  and  it  is  a  very  different  passion 
from  all  that  the  Moralists  are  wont  to 
eniunerate:  for  all  other  passions  (die^ 
s^)  are  Unninated  dtber  in  good  or  rvU  f 
Ex :  gr.  Lore,  Joy,  Ilwpe,  are  tmninst«<l 
in  goodi  firiaf,  Hatred,  and  Ym  are  m- 
miiuM  in  ml,  tmt  Kmnlati^m  Is  (wmi- 
■atol  b)  (Mm  HtWM  m  inribdiini,  w'rtbrmt 
*  wWlW  lh«  mMn   hrrfttM  U 


filktrgm 
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does  not  k>  strnplj  for  love's  lake,  bat  for 
the  object's  soke,  because  be  thinks  it  fit  to 
be  loved  i  when  he  hatet,  he  does  not  so  for 
hatred's  soke,  but  for  the  object's  sake, 
which  he  thinks  fit  to  be  hated :  but  when 
he  emulates,  be  docs  it  simply  for  cmuhi- 
lion's  sake,  without  regard  to  ihe  object, 
whether  it  be  fit  tn  be  imitated  or  no. 

"  That  such  a  kind  of  emulation  as  this 
is  nitlural  to  mankind,  and  that  it  has  a 
great  influence  upon  practice,  we  maj  learn 
from  children ;  whom  we  maj  observe  to 
be  prone  wilh  eagerness  to  do  anylhing 
which  the;  sec  another  do  before  them ; 
though  the;  have  neither  thought  nor  power 
to  discern  either  the  rectitude  or  conveni- 
ence of  what  they  do.  But  we  may  learn 
it  more  ttom  them  that  are  of  mature  age ; 
who,  though  they  have  power  to  discern 
the  rectitude  and  convenience  of  what  they 
'do,  yet  we  find  that  Emulation  is  able  to 
hurry  them  on  to  do  things  without  the 
exennse  of  this  their  power:  for  we  may 
observe  in  the  world  that  many  vanities  and 
msny  yicea  ftre  supported  in  daily  practice 
by  the  pnre  force  of  emulation :  even  after 
all  their  iutriiuic  temptaUons  are  over,  when 
men  have  no  apprehension  of  any  either 
pleasure  or  advantage  to  arise  from  tbem ; 
yet  this  is  a  sufficient  reason  to  continue 
them  in  practice,  even  thit — That  they  may 
imitate  and  vie  with  those  others  that  do 

the  same. 1  esteem,   therefore,   that 

Emulation  is  a  Passion  naturally  planted  in 
us;  and  designed  by  Providence  (as  all  other 
passions  are)  for  excellent  uses  and  ends ; 
though  the  suceesa  of  this  as  well  as  of  all 
the  rest,  depends  wholly  upon  man's  wisdom 
in  applying  them,  for  as  1  have  intimated 
already  that  Emulation  is  of  mighty  force 
to  lead  us  to  ill ;  so  (let  us  but  change  the 
pattern  and)  it  will  be  of  equal  force  to  lead 
lis  to  good." — Dean  Yocsa's  SermenM,  vol. 
.    2,  p.  200. 

{llgpocrUy  —  itt  Setf-deeeptionJ] 
"  Wb  read  in  Scripture  of  the  Hupoerib't 
j  hop*  and  the  Hypocrite' i/om  implying  (as 


we  must  interpret  it)  (hat  the  hypocrite, 
though  he  put  on  religion  only  as  a  vizor  to 
deceive  withal  —  yet  he  may  sometimes 
ground  a  religious  hope  and  joy  upon  it : 
for  doubtless  men  taking  up  an  outward 
form  of  godliness  to  deceive  others,  do  very 
otlen  effectually  deceive  themselves;  and 
pretending  to  b«  holy  u-Afn  they  are  not, 
in  process  of  time  come  to  think  them- 
selves holi/,  tliough  thcj  are  not;  and  so 
their  mischief  btcomi^s  so  niui'h  the  more 
desperate.  The  word  hypocriiy  (ve  i.now) 
is  originally  borrowed  from  the  stage  ;  and 
it  signifies  the  actingof  apart:  and  we  hare 
heard  of  a  stoge-player  (PAatlna  in  his 
Apologues  tells  us  of  one)  who  acted  a  part 
so  long,  that  he  believed  himself  to  be  the 
very  person  that  he  acted.  And  so  I  lake 
it  to  be  no  extraordinary  thing  for  the  reli- 
gious hypocnte  to  be  given  up  to  the  same 
delusion,  to  believe  hia  own  lie ;  and  having 
put  on  religion  at  first  for  a  formality,  to 
believe  at  length  that  that  formality  is  reli- 
gion ;  to  believe  that  a  little  wariness  in 
sinning  ig  the  power  of  godliness ;  ami  a 
pharasaical  zeal  is  the  spirit  of  saintsliip ; 
and  a  parljal  obedience  (such  as  may  best 
suit  with  his  complexion)  is  such  an  obedi- 
ence as  God  will  accept  of. 

"  And  that  this  in  fact  does  often  come 
to  pass,  we  may  learn  Irom  several  instances 
in  Holy-writ.  We  may  learn  it  from  the 
instances  of  the  Jews  in  Iiaiah't  time,  of 
whom  God  says  (chap.  Iviii.  2),  Theg  trek 
me  daily,  and  delight  to  know  my  wayii ;  they 
atk  ofmc  the  ordinxnea  o/jtittice,  otuI  tote 
Might  in  approaching  unto  me ;  when  yet 
they  were  at  that  lime  so  degenerate  anil 
loose  in  manners,  thai  God  even  loathed 
their  service  ;  lie  declares  himself  to  have 
hated  their  Feailt  and  Siibbatlii,  and  Sacri- 
ficei,  and  looked  on  their  tolemn  meetii^* 
at  no  other  than  iniquity:  from  this  instance 
we  may  learn,  that  men  may  sometimes 
take  delight  iil  the  service  of  God,  when 
yet  God  takes  no  delight  in  the  services 
they  do  Him."  —  Dbah  Yodko'b  Sermoiu, 
vol,  2,  p.  256. 
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[^Horace  Walpole  upon  WhitefieWs 
Popularity.'] 

"  This  nonsensical  new  light,^*  says  Ho- 
race Walfolb  (1748),  "  is  extremely  in 
fashion,  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  we 
see  a  revival  of  all  the  folly  and  cant  of  the 
last  age.  Whitefield  preaches  continually 
at  my  Lady  Huntingdon's  at  Chelsea ;  my 
Lord  Chesterfield,  my  Lord  Bath,  my  Lady 
Townshend,  my  Lady  Thanet,  and  others 
have  been  to  hear  him.  What  will  you  lay 
that  next  winter,  he  is  not  run  after  instead 
of  Grarrick?"--Ze«Br#,  vol.  1,  p.  190. 


[^Horace  WalpoiU  on  the  Huichinsonicms,'] 

*^  Methodism,**  says  Horace  Walpolt 
(1753),  "  b  quite  decayed  in  Oxford,  ita 
cradle.  In  its  stead  there  prevails  a  de- 
lightful fantastic  system,  called  the  sect  of 
the  Hutchinsonians,  of  whom  one  seldom 
hears  any  thing  in  town.  Afler  much  in- 
quiry, all  I  can  discover  is,  that  their  religion 
consists  in  driving  Hebrew  to  its  fountain- 
head,  till  they  find  some  word  or  other  in 
every  text  of  the  Old  Testament  which  may 
seem  figurative  of  something  in  the  New,  Or 
at  least  of  something  that  may  happen,  Ood 
knows  when,  in  consequence  of  the  New. 
As  their  doctrine  is  novel,  and  requires 
much  study,  or  at  least  much  invention, 
one  should  think  that  they  could  not  have 
settled  half  the  canon  of  what  they  are  to 
believe ;  and  yet  they  go  on  zealously  try- 
ing to  make,  and  succeeding  in  making 
converts.  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
thoughts  of  etymological  salvettion,^^— Letters^ 
vol.  1,  p.  315. 


^English  Repugnance  to  the  Clauic  School 

of  Poetry.'] 

WBrmio  to  a  Frenchman  (1765),  Ho- 
race Walpole  says,  ^^  All  that  Arbtotle, 
or  his  superior  commentators,  you  authors, 
have  taught  us,  have  not  yet  subdued  us 
to  regularity  :  we  still  prefer  the  extrava- 


gant beauties  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
to  the  cold  and  well  disciplined  merit  of 
Addison,  and  even  to  the  sober  and  correct 
march  of  Pope.  Nay,  it  was  but  t'other 
day  that  we  were  transported  to  hear 
Churchill  rave  in  numbers  less  chastised 
than  Dryden's,  but  still  in  numbers  like 
Dry  den's." — Correspondence^  vol.  3,  p.  26. 


[^Unpoetic  Taste  of  the  last  Century,] 

**  'Tis  an  age  most  unpoetical,"  says  Ho- 
race Walpole  (writing  in  1742  to  Richard 
West),  "  'tis  even  a  test  of  wit  to  dislike 
poetry :  and  though  Pope  has  half  a  dozen 
old  friends  that  he  has  preserved  from  the 
taste  of  last  century,  yet  I  assure  you,  the 
generality  of  readers  are  more  diverted  with 
any  paltry  prose  answer  to  old  Marlborough's 
Secret  History  of  Queen  Mary's  robes.  I 
do  not  think  an  author  would  be  universally 
commended  for  any  production  in  verse, 
unless  it  were  an  Ode  to  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee, with  rhymes  of  liberty  and  property, 
nation  and  administration. 

"  We  may  indeed  hope  a  little  better  now 
to  the  declining  arts.  Tlie  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  royalties  is  finished,  and  £50,000 
a  year  more  added  to  the  heir-apparent's 
revenue.  He  will  have  money  now  to  tune 
up  Glover  and  Thomson  and  Dodsley  again*. 

*^  ^  Et  spes  et  ratio  studiorum  in  Csesare 
tantum.*  **  • 

Correspondence^  vol.  1,  p.  100. 


^^^^V^^^^^^^N^WW\/W^ 


[^Ood  ever  near.] 

**  Rrmsmbxr,"  says  Dsak  Youno  in  one 
of  his  Sermons  (vol.  1,  p.  315),  *«tliat  God 
is  as  near  to  our  mouUi  when  we  speak,  as 
that  man  is  that  leans  his  ear  to  our  whis- 
pers :  He  is  as  near  to  our  actions,  when  we 
act  in  secret,  as  they  are  whom  we  admit 
into  our  confederacy ;  He  is  as  near  to  our 
thoughts  when  we  purpose,  wish,  or  design 
any  thing,  as  is  our  own  soul  that  conceives 
them.** 


DKAN  YOUNG— MONTHLY  EEVIEW 


[  Jii^HniM  of  tht  Animal  Spiriti  i^xm  lit 

"  It  ia  hard  to  free  our  jadgement  fWim 
those  prejudices  and  extreme  mntatioDB 
wbichic  it  subject  to  receive  from  the  differ- 
ent cruii  uid  Btote  of  our  snimnl  spirits. 
Thtu  sometinieft,  when  the  bodj  ii  vigoront 
and  gaj,  it  shuts  out  that  measure  of  feu* 
which  is  necessarj  to  make  ns  wise ;  and  it 
Bufiers  us  not  to  see  that  sin  we  are  giultj 
of,  tnd  that  lies  at  our  door.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  spirits  are  dejected 
■ad  low,  the;  often  let  in  such  an  excess 
of  fear  a«  betray*  the  ntecovrt  of  reaton,  and 
makei  tnen  cruciate  themselves  with  the 
apprebensions  of  sin,  even  where  there  is 
reallj  nooe.  And  heoce  we  hare  somedmes 
seen  it  come  to  pass,  that  a  cordial  medicbe 
has  quieted  a  mind,  and  set  a  griered  con- 
science  at  rights."— D«ak  Young's  Ser- 
MUM,  vol.  3,  p.  106. 


[fferoey'i  Iitfiuenee  ipim  FrimUme  Tatb^ 
"  Thi  celebrated  Mr.  Herrey  succeeded 
so  well  in  his  attempts  to  unite  the  flowers 
of  poetry  with  the  thistles  of  theological 
controtersy  in  his  Dialogues  between  The- 
ron  and  Aspaaio,  as  to  introduce  among  the 
modem  Puritans  a  taste  for  the  gaudy  and 
brilliant  in  writing,  and  a  fondness  for  reli- 
gious books  of  entcrtunment,  which  was 
unknown  to  their  ancestors." — Monthly  Se- 
vieur,  ?ol.  61,  p.  90. 


[_Again*t  raih  Judgementi.'] 
"  Alas  I  how  unreasonable  as  well  as 
unjust  a  thing  it  is  for  any  to  censure  the 
inwards  of  another,  when  we  see  that  even 
good  men  are  not  able  to  dive  through  the 
mystery  of  their  own  I  Be  assured  there 
can  be  but  little  honesty,  without  thinking 
as  Weil  as  possible  of  others ;  and  there  can 
be  no  safety  without  thinking  humbly  and 
distrustfully  of  ourselves." — Dbad  Yonna, 
vol.  1,  p.  33a 


[CoMCtniM  mtut  be  guided,  ai  weli . 

Guide.'] 
"  If  both  men's  appetites  and 
follies  and  prejudices,  fondnesses  and 

Bions,wiihes  and  dreams  may  pass  into  their 
consciences,  and  prescribe  and  govern  there, 
as  we  see  by  undeniable  experiences  they 
may ;  I  need  say  no  more  to  prove  that, 
even  when  separate  under  that  venerable 
pretext  of  conscience,  tbey  may  yet  sepa- 
rate for  those  things  which  Christ  will  never 
own  to  be  his.  Let  luch  therefore  bring 
their  conscience  to  its  proper  light ;  for,  as 
it  is  necessary  for  all  to  be  guided  by  their 
conscience,  so  it  is  as  necessary  that  con- 
science itself  be  guided  by  the  Word  of 
God." — Deah  Yovno'i  Sermons,  vol.  1,  p. 


[Jtfys&w;  Theology—Oromd  of  ili 

"  Thx  most  obscure  theology  of  the  Ger- 
man mystics  hath  a  dialect  peculiiu-ly  suited 
to  it,  Fbiph  makes  it  intelligible  to  those 
whomsplainersyslemwoulddisgust.  There 
i^  a  certain  perversion  of  int^cct  which 
can  relish  nothing  but  what  is  dork  and 
enigmatical;  and  though  many  of  the  specu- 
lations of  visiooary  enthusiasts  are,  when 
accurately  sifted  to  the  bottom,  nothing  but 
plain  and  common  truths,  yet  the  moment 
they  are  brought  out  of  the  obscurity  info 
which  a  wild  and  irregular  imagination  bad 
thrown  them,  they  lose  oil  their  efficacy, 
and  that  which  is  thoroughly  comprehended 
ceases  to  affect."— 3fiiw/Aiy  Review,  vol.  64, 


[Truth  and  Opinion.} 
"  MoBB  than  half  a  century  ago  a  Jour- 
nalist properly  observed,  that  the  ciuestion  is 
notwhetherallTruthsBrefittobetoldl'  but 
whether  all  Opinions  arc  fit  to  bepublished? 
whether  ilisexpedient  that  every  individual 
should  propagate  and  defend  what  Ht  loolu 
■poa  as  truth  t     Every  real  tnUk  is  St  to 
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be  tdd ;  but  ertrj  epiaiom  tbat  ii  cngcs- 
dered  in  the  fermentation  of  a  nqwrficial 
head,  with  ui  irregolw  fiiocj,  maj  iMt  be 
Ht  to  be  told,  howeTer  plaaaible  it  ia*j  be 
rendered  bj  a  tinsel  clothing  of  metaphjsi- 
cal  EophiatTj."  —  MimtUif  BrrieK,  toL  &i, 
p.  499. 


[^Rel^ma  Joy  and  Fear^ 
"  Galucs  (among  other  examples  to  the 
lamc  purpose)  telU  of  a  Roman  MatroD, 
vho  seeing  her  son  return  from  the  battle 
of  Caanie,  where  ebe  apprehended  he  had 
been  slain,  immediately  fell  down  dead,  be- 
ing overcome  with  the  excess  of  jo}*  whkh 
she  conceived  at  the  ught  And  thus  as 
natural  joy,  though  it  be  the  verj  life  of 
our  life,  maj,  if  ungovemed,  be  the  occa- 
sion, of  natural  mischiefs;  so  rel  igloos  jo j, 
though  it  be  the  very  life  of  religion,  may, 
if  let  loose  from  the  discipline  of  fear,  be- 
come the  occasion  of  many  spiritual  mis- 
chiefs. Indeed  joy  without  fear  is  onljr 
properfor  the  stale  of  HuaveD,  and  for  those 
blessed  souls  who  ore  confirmed  in  grace 
and  can  sm  no  more :  but  for  frailer  mor- 
tala,  who  ar«  always  either  under  the  power 
of  sin,  or  at  least  under  the  assaults  of  it, 
for  such  to  rejoice  without  the  restraint  of 
fear,  is  pure  ignorance  of  our  state,  as  well 
as  an  occasion  to  betray  us  into  worse."  — 
Dean  Youhq's  SernuM,  vol.  2,  p.  263. 

"  It  is  observed  in  naturals  that  men  of 
a  complexionol  fear,  that  is,  they  who  have 
the  posalon  of  foar  too  much  abounding  in 
their  temper,  arc  not  fit  for  action,  because 
their  sjiirits  are  always  clogged  with  cold- 
ness and  misgiving  and  irresolution  ;  and 
likewise  on  the  contrary,  men  of  a  com- 
plcxional  joy,  that  is,  they  whose  spirit* 
ore  always  simmering  and  leaping  into 
gayety,  are  not  leiMe  in  action,  because  they 
are  ^>t  to  act  rashly  and  disorderly ;  and 
therefore  the  truly  wise  and  lueful  com- 
plexion is  that  where  these  two  passions  are 
properly  mizt ;  where  there  is  B  duo  pro- 
portion of  joy  to  set  us  a-MA,  and  a  due 


[BufjiK  ijoa  of  ftar  to  bnmd  ni  wilhin  ike 
limits  of  dtsretioii.  And  the  tame  otner- 
ration  holds  tme  m  reference  to  idigiaa; 
wba%  few  witkoot  joy  m 
hinder  us  from  serving  so  rUUnfbi  a* 
duty  requires,  and  joy  without  fear  rnnst 
necessarily  hinder  as  from  serring  so  nsriy 
as  our  safety  requires;  and  this  b  the  rea- 
son why  the  Psalmist  injmns  us  to  mix  tbcae 
affections,  and  'rejoice  untoGodwith trem- 
bling.''"—  Deah  Yocso's  Sermmu,  vol.  2, 
p.  251. 


[Beneif  t^Mm  Battoa't  Fimrfold  Slale.^ 
HiKVRT  Mys  of  Boalon'*  *  Ponrfidd 
State,'  "  If  another  celebrated  treadae  is 
styled  Tkt  Whole  Dwb/  of  Man,  I  wonld 
call  this  Ht  Whole  of  Man ;  as  it  comprises 
what  he  aai  by  creation,  what  he  u  by 
tran^resfion,  what  he  thoald  be  through 
grace,  and  then  what  he  «iU  be  in  glory." 
—  Note  to  TAeron  and  Atpatio,  Dialog*e  9. 


[Jetouk  RenrreetionJ] 
"  Tbx  Jews  commonly  express  resarreo- 
tion  by  r^ermination,  or  growing  up  again 
like  a  plant.  Bo  they  do  in  that  strange 
tradition  of  thnrs :  of  the  Lut,  u  immortal 
little  bone  in  the  bottom  of  the  Spimi  Dorti; 
which,  though  our  anatomists  are  bound  to 
deride  as  a  kind  of  TVrra  hieogiuta  in  the 
lesser  world,  yet  theirs  (who  know  the  bones 
too  but  by  tradition),  will  tell  ye  that  there 
it  is,  and  that  it  was  created  by  God  in  an 
unalterable  state  of  incomiption  ;  that  it  is 
of  a  slippery  condition,  and  maketh  the  Body 
but  believe  that  it  growcth  up  with,  or  re- 
ceiveth  any  nourishment  from  that;  whereas 
indeed  the  Lta  fs  every  ways  immortally 
disposed,  and  out  of  whoso  everliving  pouier, 
fermented  by  a  kind  of  dew  fVom  Heaven, 
■U  the  dry  bones  shall  be  reunited  and  knit 
together,  and  the  whole  gencra^on  of  man- 
Und  rwruit  agun." — Jom  Gkboosu,  p. 
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[Omniprewnee  of  Ood,"] 

"  But  will  God  dwell  upon  the  earth  P 

Hie   HeaTSD  of   HekveDt  cuuiot  contain 

hiro :  bow  much  leu  thia  Honae  which  we 

have  boilt  f 

"AU  things  are  full  ofGod.  Heinthere- 
(bra  called  in  the  Hoi  j  tongue  Sammahmi, 
the  ^ace ;  or  that  Fulnesa  which  filleth  all 
in  all.  God  (aa  the  great  Hermes)  is  a 
Circle,  the  centre  whereof  is  ever;  where, 
and  the  circtunference  nowhere.  *  If  I  climb 
Dp  into  Heaven,  Thou  art  there  ;  if  I  go 
down  U>  Hell,  Thou  art  there  also.* 

"  Nor  is  he  present  onlj  to  these  real 
capacities  of  Earth  and  HeaTcn,  but  even 
also  to  those  imaginary  spaces  of  incompre- 
hensible receipt,  and  infinite  extension.  He 
is  there  where  nothing  else  is,  and  nothing 
else  is  there  where  He  is  Dot." — Johh  Gem- 
GOUB,  p.  136. 


IFaOadia.']  , 
**  'TwM  a  rule  the  trembling  Heathens 
went  bj,  to  undertake  nothing  (nothing 
anew  especial] j)  ijunupiaita,  without  some 
ontinotit  per/orvuatett :  we  ma;  call  it  what 
we  please,  but  the;  did  it  upon  grounds  tho- 
Toughlj  conceived  inexperience  and  effect, 
s^  attaining  their  end  bj  what  dark  and 
secret  wa;i  of  co-operation  so  ever  brought 
to  pass,  as  undiscovered  to  themselves  as 

"  Thus  in  building  a  citj,  the  first  busi- 
ness WM  the  propitiation  of  the  place  b; 
reconciling  the  Genius  with  a  respective 
sacrifice." — John  Gbeoobib's  Worlu,  p. 
29. 

"  Tbe  founders  of  old  at  the  building  of 
their  principal  cities,  castles,  or  the  like, 
caused  tbeir  Astrologers  to  find  out  a  luck; 
position  of  the  heavens,  under  which  the 
first  stone  might  be  laid.  Tbe  Part  of 
Fortune  found  out  in  this  first  figure  was 
made  the  Atctndant  of  another.  The  first 
udged  of  the  livelihood  and  duration.  The 


second  of  the  outward  glor;  and  fortune  of 
the  cit; ;  under  the  influence  of  this  latter 
configuration  the;  erected  a  statue  of  brass, 
into  which  this  Fortune  and  Genius  of  the 
cit;  was  to  be  called  b;  art.  Thus  spirited 
with  this  secret  power,  it  was  disposed  of 
in  some  eminent  or  rcccsaful  place  of  the 
cit;,  and  looked  upon  as  that  thing  which 
was  onl;  concerned  in  the  fortune  and 
f^talit;  of  alL"— John  Gbboobis's  Worki, 


[^Englith  Eecenlrieily.'] 
HoBACB  WiLPOLB  Btij3,  the  most  re> 
markable  thing  he  had  observed  abroad 
was,  "  that  there  are  no  people  so  obriousl; 
mad  as  the  English.  The  French,  the 
Italians,  have  great  follies,  great  faults  : 
but  then  the;  are  so  national,  that  the;  cease 
to  he  striking.  In  England  tempers  var; 
so  excessive!;  that  almost  ever;  one's  faults 
are  peculiar  to  himself.  I  take  this  diversity 
ta  proceed  portl;  from  our  climate,  parti; 
from  our  government ;  the  fii-st  is  change- 
able, and  makes  ua  queer,  thi;  latter  permits 
our  queemesses  to  operate  as  tbe;  please." 
— Xctteri,  vol.  1,  p.  43. 


ICooke  the  Actor — hi*  Mental  Tntozi- 

CooxB  the  actor  sa;B  in  one  of  hit 
Journals,  "  To  use  a  strange  expression,  I 
am  sometimes  in  a  kind  of  mental  iiiloxi- 
cation.  Some  I  believe  would  call  it  in- 
sanity :  I  believe  it  is  allied  to  it.  I  then 
can  imagine  myself  in  strange  situations, 
and  in  strange  places.  This  humour,  or 
whatever  it  is,  comes  uninvited,  but  is  never- 
theless easil;  dispelled ;  at  least  gcnerall; 
so.  When  it  cannot  be  dispelled,  it  must 
of  course  become  madness." 

Upon  this  curious  passage  his  biographer 
remarks,  "  these  menial  intoiicationi,  it  a 
needless  to  observe,  were  tlie  consequence 
o{ phyiieal  intoxirotioni ;  and  it  was  in  these 
bumours,  whe""  '-"  """'Id  'imacine  himsell 
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in  strange  situations  and  strange  places.* 
But  he  used  to  indulge  himself  in  a  species 
of  romancing  that  might  perhaps  be  termed 
coherent  madness.** —  Du9LOp*s  Memoirs  of 
George  Frederick  Cooke,  toI.  I,  p.  104. 


«A^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^k^^^ 


[^Oriental  Tradition  concenung  AdomiM 
Burial."] 

**  Tt  is  a  most  confest  tradition  among 
the  Eastern  men  (and  St.  Ephrem  himself 
is  very  principal  in  the  authority)  that  Adam 
was  commanded  by  God  (and  left  the  same 
in  charge  to  his  posterity)  that  his  dead 
body  should  be  kept  above  ground  till  the 
fulness  of  time  should  come  to  commit  it  to 
the  middle  of  tke  earth  by  a  Priest  of  the 
Most  High  God.  For  Adam  prophesied 
this  reason  for  it,  that  there  should  be  the 
Redeemer  of  him  and  all  his  posterity. — 
The  Priest  who  was  to  officiate  at  this 
funeral  they  say  was  Meichisedec,  and  that 
he  buried  this  body  at  Salem,  which  might 
very  well  be  the  middle  of  the  habitable 
world  as  then. — Therefore  (as  tliey  say), 
this  body  of  Adam  was  embalmed,  and 
transmitted  from  father  to  son  by  a  reverend 
and  religious  way  of  conveyance,  till  at  last 
it  was  delivered  up  by  Lamech  into  the 
hands  of  Noah,  who  being  well  advised  of 
that  fashion  of  the  old  world,  which  was  to 
worship  God  toward  a  certain  place,  and 
considering  with  himself  that  this  could  not 
be  towards  the  right  (which  was  the  east), 
under  the  inconstancy  and  inconvenience 
of  a  ship,  appointed  the  middle  of  the  ark 
for  the  place  of  prayer,  and  made  it  as  holy 
as  he  could  by  the  reverend  presence  of 
Adam's  body.  Towards  this  place  there- 
fore the  prayer  was  said,  not  as  terminating 
any  the  least  moment  of  divine  worship  in 
the  body  (it  were  a  stupid  thing  to  think 
so),  but  where  it  ought  to  be,  and  where 
all  worshippers  do,  or  should  do,  in  God 
himself,  and  only  him,  as  the  very  tradition 
distinctly  cleareth  the  case.** — Johw  Gbb- 
OORU,  p.  121. 


\TradHion  concerning  the  Separation  of 
Sexes  at  Prayer  in  the  Ark.'] 

*^  There  is  a  tradition  that  in  the  Ark  *  so 
soon  as  ever  the  day  began  to  break,  Noah 
stood  up  towards  the  Body  of  Adam,  and 
before  the  Lord,  he  and  his  sons  Sem,  Ham 
and  Japheth;  and  Noah  prayed,  and  his 
sons,  and  the  women  answered  from  another 
part  of  the  Ark,  Amen,  Lord.*  Whence 
you  may  note  too  (if  the  tradition  be  sound 
enough),  the  antiquity  of  that  fit  custom 
(obtaining  still  especially  in  the  Eastern 
parts),  of  the  separation  of  sexes,  or  the 
setting  of  women  apart  from  the  men  in 
the  Houses  of  God.  Which  sure  was  a 
matter  of  no  slight  concernment,  if  it  could 
not  be  neglected,  no,  not  in  the  ark,  in  so 
great  a  straightness  and  distress  of  congre- 
gation.**—  John  Gregorie,  p.  122. 


[Egyptian  Doctrine  of  Resurrection.] 

"  In  hieroglyphical  learning  the  -^Elgyp- 
tians  set  down  the  axis  of  a  pyramis  for  the 
Soul,  and  therefore  the  figures  of  their 
sepulchres  were  pyramidal.  The  mystery  is 
geometrical :  that  as  by  the  conversion  or 
turning  about  of  a  pyramid  upon  his  axis, 
the  axis  remaining  still  the  same,  there  is 
a  mathematical  creation  of  a  new  solid  or 
cone,  so  by  the  revolution  of  a  certain  time 
of  years  about  the  soul,  the  soul  continuing 
still  the  same  in  a  constant  course  of  immor- 
tality, a  new  body  shall  arise  and  reunite 
again.  —  Indeed  he  that  will  turn  over  the 
books  de  perenni  Philosophia,  will  find  that 
these  Heathens  did  believe  not  only  this, 
but  the  greatest  part  of  our  divinity  more 
than  we  ourselves  do.** — John  Gregorie, 
p.  124. 

[Proposed  Censorship  for  Circulating 
Libraries.] 

"  •  In  my  humble  opinion,'  eayii  Cooke 
the  actor,  •  a  licenser  is  as  necessary  for  a 
circulating  library  as  for  dramatlo  prodtto. 


DUNLOP  — MONTHLY  REVIEW  — JOHN  GREGOItlE. 


tioni  intended  for  representetion;  especially 
when  it  is  considered  how  joung  people, 
espcciallj  girls,  often  procure,  tud  some- 
timei  in  ■  secret  manner,  books  of  so  evil 
a  t«ndencj,  that  not  onlj  their  time  is  mont 
shamefully  wasted,  but  their  morals  and 
manners  tainted  and  warped  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives.  I  am  firmly  of 
i^inion  that  many  females  owe  the  loss  of 
repntatkni  to  the  pernicious  publications 
too  often  found  in  those  dangerous  semi- 
naries."— Ddhlop's  Memoir*  of  Cooke,  to\. 
1,  p.  202. 

iOtd't  /aonifton  of  Bioch-PriaHttg.'^ 
THsBfontUyReriewfor  February,  1782, 
conttuns  abrief  article  on  the 'Biogr^faical 
Memoirs  of  William  Ged,  including  a  par- 
ticular account  of  his  progress  in  the  art  of 
block-printing.'  "  We  have  here,"  it  says, 
"  some  authentic  documents  of  an  ingenious 
though  nnsucccssfut  invention,  and  some 
fiigitire  memoirs  of  the  inventor  and  his 
family.  Mr.  Ged's  achcme  for  block>prlnt- 
ing,  with  hb  execution  of  the  specimen 
which  he  produced,  were  certainly  curious ; 
but  had  his  inr^tion  been  found  in  all 
respects  superior  to  the  method  of  printing 
by  single  types,  we  cannot  suppose  that  it 
would  have  proved  unsuccessful.  Sufficient 
trial  was  made,  and  though  perhaps  some 
untair  practices  were  chargeable  on  certain 
persons  who  were  interested  in  opposing  or 
undermining  Mr.  Ged's  undertaking,  yet 
both  our  Universities  and  private  printers 
seem  to  have  been  notliiug  loth  in  consign- 
ing not  only  the  artist,  but  hia  pcrfomioiices 
to  that  oblivion  from  which  these  Memoirs 
are  designed  to  rescue  them." 


^Divine  Marki  originaUg  iaprinted  upon 

Man.'} 
"  AccoKDiHO  to  the  Cabalists,  the  first 
man  Adorn,  and  all  the  rest  of  mankind  in 
his  right,  had  divine  original  marks  im- 
printed upon  thero  by  the  finger  of  God. 
lliese  murks  they  call  Pachad  and  Ckesed. 


The  first  was  to  keep  the  beasts  in  awe 
men  ;  the  latter  to  keep  men  in  love  o 
with  another.  The  first  they  otherwise  call 
the  left  hand  and  sword,  the  other  the  right 
hand  and  sceptre  of  God.  These  charac- 
ters at  the  first  were  very  strong,  and  of 
great  prevail.  But  since  the  prevarication, 
these  Troditioners  say,  they  grew  very 
much  defaced  and  worn,  and  very  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  eilhcr  by  man  or  beast ; 
not  utterly  defaced,  but  partly  remaiuiDg, 
and  so  much  the  more  or  Icsa  legible,  as  the 
man  hath  more  or  less  blotted  out 
Image  of  God  in  him." — John  Giego. 
p.  67. 

[Atrinl  NavigatioR-l 

"  The  air  itsctf,"  says  John  Gbegobib, 
(who  died  1646),  "  is  not  so  unlike  to  wa- 
ter, but  that  (as  some  undertake)  it  may  be 
demonstrated  to  be  navigable  i  and  that  a 
ship  may  sail  upon  the  convexity  thereof 
by  the  same  reason  that  it  is  carried  upon 
the  ocean." — Greoobib's  Worki,  p.  113, 

There  are  these  references  in  the  margin 
to  this  passage,  Albert,  de  Saxon,  lib.  3, 
Ph/tk.  q.  6,  art.  63,  conclus.  3.  Mendoie 
void.  lib.  4,  problem  47. 


{Retmreetion  of  Ike  SuxiUoitt.} 
"  It  is  true  of  the  swallows,"  says  Jonit 
Gbeqosib,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion, "  by  a  certoin  and  confeat  experience, 
that  when  the  winter  cometh  they  lie  down 
in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  and  there  falling 
asleep,  quietly  resolve  into  their  first  prin- 
ciples i  but  at  the  Spring's  approach,  they 
are  not  so  (though  thoroughly)  dead,  but 
that  they  hear  the  still  voice  of  returning 
Nature,  and  awakened  out  of  their  mass, 
rise  up  every  one  to  their  life  agdn."— P,6'2. 


[The  Rimk  CaUmlar.'] 

"  Tub  Runic  Wooden  Kalendor  ueeth  to 

distinguish  holidays,  not  as  wc  and  other 


folk  do,  but  hj  a  pretty  kind  of  hierogljrphi- 
cal  memory.  As,  instead  of  St.  Gregory's 
day  they  set  you  down  in  a  picture  a  school- 
master holding  a  rod  and  ferule  in  his  hands. 
It  is  because  at  that  time,  as  being  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Spring,  they  use  to 
send  their  children  first  to  school.  And 
some  are  so  superstitiously  given,  as  upon 
this  night  to  have  their  children  asked  the 
question  in  their  sleep,  whether  they  have 
any  mind  to  book,  or  no ;  and  if  they  say 
yes,  they  count  it  for  a  yery  good  presage. 
But  if  the  children  answer  nothing,  or  no- 
thing to  that  purpose,  they  put  them  over 
to  the  plough.*' — JouN  Greqorie,  p.  112. 


[itfan  bam  to  Slavery,"] 

**  The  pride  and  folly  of  our  nature  dis- 
cover themselves  together  in  nothing  so 
much  as  in  the  pretence  to  liberty ;  for  man 
was  bom  to  serve,  and  God  has  only  left  it 
to  our  discretion  what  master  we  nf  ill  chuse : 
we  may  serve  Him  if  we  please,  and  his 
service  certainly  brings  us  to  that  liberty 
we  long  for :  but  no  sooner  are  we  loose 
from  his  service,  but  we  necessarily  fall 
into  the  service  of  our  own  lusts  and  cor- 
ruption, which  is  an  infamous  and  fruitless 
and  desperate  bondage. 

**  We  find  the  Pharisees  boasting  of 
liberty  *  as  their  birthright, '  We  were  bom 
free.*  But  our  Saviour  checks  them  with 
this  answer,  *'  Whosoever  committeth  sin  is  the 
servant  of  sin,*  *  Alas !  we  ovcrwcen,  and 
mistake  ourselves.  None  are  bom  free; 
Nature  itself  makes  us  bonds ;  and  the  un- 
ruly desires  we  are  bom  withal,  bring  us 
to  slavery  unavoidable,  unless  we  escf^ 
through  the  protection  of  our  rightful  Mas- 
ter :  *  If  the  Son  make  us  free^  then  are  we 
free  indeed.*^  It  is  therefore  that  Christ  is 
called  our  Redeemer,  that  is,  he  who  buys 
us  out  of  slavery ;  and  his  service  is  our 
actual  redemption ; — that  is,  it  instates  us 


»  John  viii.       «  lb.  v.  34.       »  lb.  v.  36. 


in  that  freedom  which  be  has  purdbMed  tar 
us.** — Dban  Youiio*s  SerwumSt  toL  9,  p. 
Sll-d. 


^^^^^^^^^^W»^^<WM»<M» 


[On  reforming  the  Articles  and  Liturgy.'] 

Ih  reviewing  the  Discourses  on  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Dr.  Bagot,  then  Dean  of  Christ 
Church  the  [Monthly]  Reviewer  says,  **  the 
preacher,  like  a  true  and  faithful  son  of  the 
Church,  is  a  warm  advocate  for  the  doctrine 
of  atonement,  by  a  vicarious  punishment ; 
but  he  only  repeats  what  has  been  often 
said ;  and  what  good  purpose  can  be  an- 
swered by  such  repetition  we  cannot  con- 
ceive. Such  doctrines  appear  to  us  to  have 
no  foundation  in  Scripture,  and  to  be  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  principles  of  common 
sense.  But  we  must  not  treat  them  with 
too  much  severity  out  of  tenderness  to  our 
grandmothers,  as  the  good  old  ladies  may 
possibly  derive  great  consolation  from  them. 
Perhaps  too  the  Doctor  himself  was  influ- 
enced by  some  such  pious  motives :  if  so, 
his  piety  will,  no  doubt,  be  properly  re- 
warded.— 

—  **  We  have  heard  of  clergymen  who 
were  fierce  ybr  moderation ;  but  Dr.  Bagot 
is  fierce,  very  fierce  indeed,  against  it.  It 
may  be  proper  however  to  acquaint  him, 
that  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
Church,  in  the  highest  stations  too,  for  whose 
learning,  abilities  and  virtues  our  author 
professes  the  greatest  regard,  make  no 
scruple  of  declaring  that  both  our  articles 
and  liturgy  stand  much  in  need  of  reforma- 
tion. Dr.  Bagot  may  call  the  moderation  of 
such  persons  by  whatever  name  he  pleases; 
in  our  opinion  it  docs  them  great  honour. 
We  have  an  extensive  acquaintance  among 
the  clergy,  and  have  the  satisfaction  to  know, 
that  almost  all  of  them,  bow  much  so  evvr 
they  may  differ  in  other  matters,  agree  in 
this,  that  ft  reformfttion  Is  earnestly  to  be 
wished  for.  There  are  no  doubt  several 
reasons  which  may  be  assigned  for  that  in* 
diflferenco  to  religion,  so  visible  to  every 
eye,  and  for  Uie  wide  spread  of  inildttUty  \ 
but  he  must  be  little  acquainted  with  the* 
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•pirit  of  the  present  times,  who  doei  not 
««e  tlut  both  the  ooe  &nil  the  other  ore:,  in 
some  considerable  degree,  owing  to  the  grow 
ftbaurdily  uid  aninlelligible  jargon  of  wme 
of  tho«c  articlej  of  our  Church,  to  which  on 
unfeigned  usent  le  rtyjuired  by  oil  those 
vho  minister  in  it.  As  men  generally  take 
their  DOtioM  of  Chriatiamtj,  not  from  the 
Scripture!,  but  from  creeds,  formulariea, 
nod  confessions  of  faitb,  if  the  doctrinea 
cantained  in  our  uliclei,  taken  in  their 
{iliun  and  obvious  sense,  are  the  ^nuine 
doctrines  of  Christ  ianiij,  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  liiat  the  number  of  unbelievers  is 
BO  great." 

The  arguments  wliioh  provoked  this  wolf 
to  throw  off  his  sheep's  clothing,  are  thus 
represented  in  the  same  article  ;  "  The 
Doctor  telld  us  that  our  cstnbliehcd  Church 
maintains,  in  its  creeds  and  artiL'les,  those 
verj  doctrines  which  have  been  held  forth 
by  the  mouth  of  the  Prophets  since  the 
world  began,  as  the  essential  doctrines  of 
that  laith  by  which  all  men  should  be  saved. 
We  should  be  cautious,  he  saySiOf  adnutting 
any  alterations  in  an  establishment  wiiich 
hog  for  ages  secured  the  Truth  to  us,  amidst 
the  repeated  and  violent  attacks  of  enemies 
of  different  complexions  and  different  de- 
nominations. He  further  observes,  that  wc 
have  of  late,  been  loudly  called  upon ;  that 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation  are  pleaded 
on  behalf  of  farther  changes  ;  and  that  the 
moderation  of  some  among  us  would  lead 
them  to  attempt  toeilenceclamourbymAkmg 
concessions  in  points  of  indiSVrence.  But 
it  (hould  be  remembered,  we  ore  told,  that 
points  actually  indifferent  are  never  (he 
objects  of  clamour;  whatever  its  preten- 
sions may  be,  it  always  really  means  some- 
thing more.  Lidecd  it  hath  now  spoken  out, 
the  Doctor  soys ;  and  It  is  become  evident, 
tl^the  principles  on  which  the  Reforma- 
tion formerly  proceeded,  plead  now  with 
equal  force  against  the  alterations  con- 
tended for.  The  great  truths  of  the  Gospel 
were  the  object  then,  and  arc  so  now. 
Moderation, pretended  with  respect  to  these, 
should  be  called  by  anoiher  name. — Such 


is  the  spirit  that  breathes  llirough  this  per* 
fonnance." —  VoL  64,  —  June,  17HI,  pp. 
409-16. 


{_Ladi/  IlantirtgdoHJ] 
Mbb.  Momtacu  says  in  one  of  her  letters 
(vol.  4.  p.  18),  '■  I  have  seen  very  little  of 
Lady  llunthigdon,  so  am  not  a  judge  of  ber 
merit :  if  I  wanted  to  paint  a  fanatic,  I 
should  desire  her  to  sit  for  the  picture 
(1755).  I  believe  and  hope  she  means  well  { 
but  she  makes  herself  ridiculous  to  the  pro-' 
fane,  and  dangerous  to  the  good." 


[  Weileg  and  '  The  Brelhre»:} 
Tub  Monthly  Reviewer  of  Cranlz't  His- 
tory of  the  Brethren  sajs — "  What  did  Mr.' 
Wesley  allege  agninst  the  Brethren  P  No- 
thing in  particular,  lie  gave  his  head  ait' 
ejnphatic  shake,  and,  like  the  Ghost  inl 
Hamlet,  sdd,  that  '  he  cotild  a  tale  unfold.'' 
And  what  hindered  him  from  doing  this' 
essential  service  to  the  Church  P  Why  did 
he  not  unfold  the  hideous  mystery,  and' 
detect  imposture  and  wickedness  In  their- 
dark  retreats,  that  others  might  take  wam->| 
ing,  and  cither  avoid  the  society  of  these 
atrocious  men,  or  '  come  out  from  amongstJ 
them,  and  be  separate,  that  the;  might  notJ 
be  partakers  of  their  evil  deedsP'  Why-1 
did  he  not. — But  wc  forbear  to  ask  him  anri 
more  ijuestions.  We  are  convinced  that] 
his  talt  would  have  lost  all  it«  terrora  if  iVl 
had  been  unfolded.  HehathartfuUy  throwo'l 
it  intotbeshitdcttbat  imagination  might OOQ- 
cclve  strange  ideas  of  It  from  cot  seeing  its  I 
extent."— Vol.  64,  p.  209. 


[The  Abbi  Hui/nal.] 
IloBACB  Walpolb  sajs  of  tlie  work  to, 
which  Cowper  refers,  "  It  tells  one  every 
thing  in  the  world;  —  how  to  make  con- 
quests, invasions,  blunders,  settlements, 
bankruptcies,  fortunes,  ttc. ,  tells  you  the 
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natural  and  historical  history  of  all  nations ; 
talks  commerce,  navigation,  tea,  coffee, 
china,  mines,  salt,  spices;  of  the  Portu- 
gueze,  English,  French,  Dutch,  Danes, 
Spaniards,  Arabs,  Caracans,  Persians,  In- 
dians; of  Louis  Xiy.  and  the  King  of 
Prussia ;  of  La  Bourdonnois  Duplex  and 
Admiral  Saunders;  of  vice,  and  women 
that  dance  naked ;  of  camels,  gingams  and 
muslins  ;  of  millions  of  millions  of  livres, 
pounds,  rupees  and  cowries ;  of  iron,  cables, 
and  Circassian  women;  of  Law  and  the 
Mississippi;  and  against  all  governments 
and  religions :  this  and  every  thing  else  is 
in  the  two  first  volumes.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive what  is  left  for  the  four  others.  And 
all  is  so  mixed,  that  you  learn  forty  new 
trades  and  fifty  new  histories  in  a  single 
chapter.  There  is  spirit,  wit  and  clearness ; 
—  and  if  there  were  but  less  avoirdupoise 
weight  in  it,  it  would  be  the  richest  book 
in  the  world  in  materials, —  but  figures  to 
me  are  so  many  cyphers,  and  only  put  me 
in  mind  of  children  that  say  an  hundred 
hundred  hundred  millions.  However  it  has 
made  us  learned  enough  to  talk  about  Mr. 
Sykes  and  the  secret  committee — (upon 
East  India  afiairs) — which  is  all  that  any 
body  talks  of  at  present." — Correspondencey 
vol.  3,  p.  415. 


•WV\^^^«V>/>^^/%M^^AM^^ 


ITTie  Earthquake  at  Lisbon.'] 

"  There  is  a  most  dreadful  account  of  an 
earthquake  in  Lisbon,  but  several  people 
will  not  believe  it.  There  have  been  lately 
such  earthquakes  and  waterquakes,  and 
rocks  rent,  and  other  strange  phenomena, 
that  one  would  think  the  world  exceedingly 
out  of  repair."  —  Horace  Walpolb,  Nov. 
25,  1755,—LetterSy  vol.  1,  p.  470. 

**  Between  the  French  and  the  earth- 
quakes," says  Horace  Walpolb,  writing 
to  Mr.  Conway  (February  12,  1756),  "  you 
have  no  notion  how  good  we  are  grown  ; 
nobody  makes  a  suit  of  clothes  now  but  of 
sackcloth  turned  up  with  ashes.     The  fast 


was  kept  so  devoutly  that  Dick  Edge- 
cumbe,  finding  a  very  lean  hazard  at 
White's,  said  with  a  sigh,  *  Lord,  how  the 
times  are  degenerated !  Formerly  a  fast 
would  have  brought  every  body  hither; 
now  it  keeps  every  body  away.'  A  few 
nights  before,  two  men  walking  up  the 
Strand,  one  said  to  the  other,  '  Look  how 
red  the  sky  is  I  Well,  thank  God !  there  is 
to  be  no  masquerade.*" — Letter s^  vol.  ], 
p.  486. 


^»>»^^^^»^^»<»^>»^»VM<^^^> 


\Inc(mve7dence  of  having  a  Show  House  J] 

"I  DO  know  by  experience," says  Horace 
Walpolb  (Letters,  vol.  4,  p.  256), "  what  a 
grievance  it  is  to  have  a  house  worth  being 
seen ;  and  though  I  submit  in  consequence 
to  great  inconveniences,  they  do  not  save 
me  from  many  rudenesses.  Mr.  Southcote 
was  forced  to  shut  up  his  garden,  for  the 
savages  who  came  as  connoisseurs,  scribbled 
a  thousand  brutalities  in  the  buildings,  upon 
his  religion.  I  myself,  at  Canons,  saw  a 
beautiful  table  of  oriental  alabaster,  that 
had  been  split  in  two  by  a  buck  in  boots 
jumping  up  backwards  to  sit  upon  it." 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^SA^^t^^^ 


[Prevalence  of  Inhumanity. "] 

'**  HuMANiTT,"  says  Horace  Walpolb, 
**  is  no  match  for  cruelty.  There  are  now 
and  then  such  angelic  beings  as  Mr.  Han- 
way  and  Mr.  Howard;  but  our  race  in 
general  is  pestilently  bad  and  malevolent. 
I  have  been  these  two  years  wishing  to 
promote  my  excellent  Mr.  Porter's  plan  for 
alleviating  the  woes  of  chimney-sweepers, 
but  never  could  make  impression  on  three 
people;  on  the  contrary,  have  generally 
caused  a  smile." 


^m^^wv^am^^^^^^^'^^^^ 


[Fleet  Marriages.'] 

**  Mant  of  the  Fleet  parson-and-tavem 
keepers  in  the  neighbourhood  fitted  up  a 
room  in  the  respective  lodgings,  or  houaes, 
as  ft  chapel.     The  parsons  took  tho  fees, 
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allowing  ■  portion  to  the  pljen,  &c. ;  uid 
the  taveni-keepera,  bwidei  ibaring  in  the 
fee*,  derived  a  profit  from  the  ule  of  liquor* 
which  the  wedding  partj  drank.  In  tome 
ioitancea  the  t>Tem  keepers  kept  a  parson 
on  their  eitablithnient  at  a  weeklj  alarj  of 
twenty  shilling! ;  wbileothert,apon  B  wed- 
ding-partj  arriving,  lent  for  anj  clerg^' 
man  thej  might  pleaM  to  emploj,  and 
divided  the  fee  with  him.  Hort  of  the 
taverni  within  the  Fleet  kept  their  own 
r^listera,  in  which  (a»  well  as  in  their  own 
books)  the  parsone  entered  the  weddings." 
— BuBif's  Hittory  of  tte  Fttel  Mamagtt, 
p.  7. 


[£^  Tmtohgy.^ 
**  I  BOPB,"  sal's  the  Lawjer  in  Steblb's 
Comedj,  "  to  see  the  day  when  the  inden- 
ture shall  be  the  exact  measure  of  the  land 
that  passei  bj  it;  for  it  is  ■  discourage- 
ment  to  the  gown  that  every  ignorant  rogue 
of  an  heir  should  in  ■  word  or  two  under' 
stand  hii  father's  raeauing,  and  hold  ten 
acres  of  land  bj  half  an  acre  of  parchment 
Let  otbers  think  of  logic,  riietoric,  and  I 
know  not  what  impertinence,  but  mind  thou 
Tautology.  What's  the  first  excellence  in 
aLawyerF  Tautology.  What's  the  second F 
Tautology.  IVhafs thethird?  Tautology; 
as  an  old  pleader  said  of  action." 


[C^apocfer  o/tAe  Porttigaeie.'] 

"  April  14,  1763. 

"  Last  night,"  »ays  IIobacs  Walpolb, 
"  my  nephew  arrived  here  from  Portugal. 
He  is  very  soldierly  and  lively,  and  diverted 
us  much  with  his  relations  of  the  war  and 
of  the  country.  He  confirms  ol]  we  have 
heard  of  the  villany,  poltroonery  and  igno- 
rance of  the  Portuguese,  and  of  their  aver- 
sion to  the  English;  but  I  could  perc^ve, 
even  through  his  relation,  that  our  flippan* 
cies  and  conteuijit  of  (hcin  must  have  given 
a  good  deal  of  play  to  their  antipathy." — 
JXtort,  vol.  9,)>.416. 


[tP»y  Prtaching  it  inefferhud.'\ 
WatTiNO  from  Paris  (Starch  10,  1766), 
Horace  Walpole  mentions  a  tract  to 
laugh  at  sermons,  written  livelily  by  the 
Abb^  Coyer,  upon  a  single  idea.  "  Though 
I  agree,"  he  says,  "  upon  [he  inutility  of  the 
remedy  he  rejects,  I  have  no  better  opinion 
of  that  he  would  substitute.  Preaching  has 
not  failed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
till  to  day,  because  inadeiiuate  to  the  dis- 
ease, but  because  the  disease  is  incurable. 
If  one  preached  to  lions  and  tigers,  would 
it  cure  them  of  thirsting  for  blood,  and 
sucking  it  when  they  have  an  opportunity  ? 
No.  Hut  when  they  arc  whelped  in  die 
Tower,  and  both  caressed  and  beaten,  do 
they  turn  out  a  jot  more  tame  when  Ibey 
are  grown  up?" — Letters,  vol.  3,  p.  159. 


\_SeBlimenlal — in  IrM.} 
Ladt  Covsstbt. — This  is  the  lady  of 
whom  HoBACE  Walpole  says,  "  at  a  great 
supper  the  other  night  at  Lord  Hertford's, 
if  she  was  not  the  best  humoured  creature 
in  the  world,  I  should  have  made  her  angry. 
She  said  in  ■  very  vulgar  accent,  if  she 
drank  any  more  she  should  be  miu^kibta ; 
'  Lord,'  sdd  Lady  Mary  Coke,  '  what  is 
thatF' — '  Oh,  it  is  Irish  for  icidimenUd."' — 
LttUr*,  vol.  1,  p.  498. 


[The  GreemlaU  0<>h.'\ 
IloBACE  Walfoi.e  mcntiiiii?  pabincts  and 
glasfies  at  Welbeck  "  wniiiseoteii  with  the 
Grecndale  Ouk,  which  wns  so  large,  that  an 
old  steward  wisi'ly  cut  a  woy  through  it,  to 
make  a  triumphal  passage  for  his  lord  and 
lady  on  their  wediling,  and  only  killed  it." 
— LeUert,  vol.  2,  p.  8. 


\Foitonim»  Cormelici.'] 

"  That  pretty  young  woman,  Lady  For- 

troK,  Lady  llarriDgton's  eldest  daughter. 
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is  at  the  point  of  death,  killed,  like  Coven- 
trj  and  others,  bj  white  lead,  of  which  no- 
thing could  break  her.**  —  Hokacb  Wai.- 
POLB,  Letters^  vol.  3,  p.  209. 


L 


[^Pope*s  Homer — a  very  pretty  Bock  —  Jntt 

not  Homer.'] 

**  To  cultivate  the  wild  heaths,  if  not  to 
exalt  the  majestic  heights  of  Homer ;  to 
diffuse  over  them  a-  perpetual  bloom ;  an 
eljrsian  fragrance.  Pope  found  it  necessary 
to  exert  all  his  ethereal  spirit,  all  his  lux- 
uriant but  well  regulated  fancy,  all  his 
elegant  and  Attick  taste.  He  ftpplied  eyery 
touch  of  the  great  painter,  and  with  exqui- 
site judgment,  only  where  they  were  in- 
dispensable, and  where  the  respective  ob- 
ject would  have  been  disagreeable,  or  flat, 
without  them.  Whatever  pertinent  and 
forcible  epithet,  flowing,  harmonious,  and 
golden  verse,  and  spontaneous  and  happy 
rhyme  could  do,  to  warm  the  cold  narrative, 
and  to  adorn  the  homely  and  low  com- 
parisons of  Homer,  was  effected  by  the  art 
and  the  genius  of  Pope.  In  translating  the 
old  Grecian  bard,  our  powerful  and  sweet 
magician  well  knew  that  his  masterly  com- 
mand of  rhyme  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
give  relief  U)  common  and  tedious  rhapso- 
dies, and  to  complete  the  poetical  fasci- 
nation.**  —  Memoirs  of  Percival  StockdaUj 
vol.  2,  p.  50. 


{^Archbisliop  Sharpens  persuasive  power  of 

delivery.'] 

**  Hb  had  naturally  no  ear  for  music; 
and  yet  there  was  something  very  engaging 
and  harmonious  in  his  elocution,  owing  to 
the  regularity  and  justness  of  his  cadences, 
and  the  happy  accommodation  of  the  tone 
of  his  voice  to  the  subject  matter  of  which 
he  was  speaking,  together  with  an  observ- 
ance of  swifl  or  slow  measures  of  utterance 
as  best  suited  the  texture  of  his  expressions, 
or  best  served  to  enliven  the  sentiments  he 


intended  to  convey ;  so  that,  indeed,  those 
discourses  which  are  published  to  the  world 
are  only,  as  it  were,  the  dead  letter,  in 
comparison  of  what  they  appeared  under 
the  persuasive  power  of  his  delivery,  and 
want  that  quickening  spirit  that  gave  such 
life  and  inimitable  beauty  to  them  in  the 
mouth  of  their  author." — Life  of  Archbishop 
Sharpe,  vol.  1,  p.  35. 


[^Provision  for  the  Clergy.] 

**  There  was  great  reason  why  this  way 
sliould  be  chosen  ratber  than  any  other; 
because  it  was  sufficient  for  the  persons  to 
be  provided  for;  it  was  most  equal  with 
respect  to  the  persons  who  were  to  find  the 
maintenance;  it  was  the  way  most  anciently 
and  universally  practised  (there  being  foot- 
steps of  it  before  the  law,  it  being  com- 
manded by  the  law,  it  being  received  by 
many  of  the  heathen  nations);  and  lastly, 
it  was  the  way  that  obtained  in  almost  all 
Christian  coimtries,  when  churches  (espe- 
cially when  parishes)  came  to  be  settled.** — 
Life  of  Archbishop  Sharpe^  vol.  2,  p.  13. 

Soul  and  Body. 

"  Great  Nature  she  doth  cloathe  the  Soul 

within 
A  Fleshly  Garment  which  the  Fntesdo  spin ; 
And  when  these  Garments  are  grown  old 

and  bare, 
With  sickness  torn,  Death  takes  them  off" 

with  care, 
And  folds  them  up  in  Peace  and  quiet  Rest; 
So  lays  them  safe  within  an  Earthly  Chest, 
Then  scours  them  and  makes  them  sweet 

and  clean. 
Fit  for  the  Soul  to  wear  those  cloaths  again.** 
DocHESS  or  Newcastle,  Poems^  p.  135. 

{London  Merohasds^ 

"  The  merchants  and  tradesmen  «}f  the 
first  rate  in  London  are  generally  matters 
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of  a  larger  cash  than  they  have  occasion  to 
make  use  of  in  the  way  of  trade,  whereby 
they  are  always  provided  against  accidents, 
and  are  enabFed  to  make  an  advantf^eous 
pu^hase  when  it  offers.  And  in  this  they 
differ  from  the  merchants  of  other  countries, 
that  -they  know  when  they  have  enough ; 
for  they  retire  to  their  estates,  and  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labours  in  the  decline  of 
life,  reserving  only  business  enough  to  di- 
vert their  leisure  hours.  They  become  gen- 
tlemen and  magistrates  in  the  counties  where 
their  estates  lie ;  and  as  they  are  frequently 
the  younger  brothers  of  good  families,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  them  purchase  those 
estates  that  the  eldest  branches  of  their 
respective  families  have  bsen  obliged  to  part 
with."  —  OsBORN£*8  Collection  of  Voyages 
and  Travels  J  vol.  1,  p.  149. —  Voyage  of  D, 
Oonzales, 


*»ws/>/vs/\ywvw^^^^^^^<^^^^ 


\Bristol  Shopkeepers.'] 

**  Thb  shopkeepers  of  Bristol,  who  are  in 
general  wholesale  men,  have  so  great  an  in- 
land tirade,  that  they  maintain  carriers,  just 
as  the  London  tradesmen  do,  not  only  to 
Bath  and  to  Wells  and  Exeter,  but  to 
Frome,  and  all  the  principal  counties  and 
towns  from  Southampton  even  to  the  banks 
of  the  Trent." — Voyage  of  D,  Oonzales. — 
Osborne's  CoUection,  vol.  1,  p.  100. 


^^^^^^^>V^'W^^^^^^^^^I^^^* 


{^Necessity  of  Watchfulness  over  Words  and 

Actions."] 

*^  II  y  tant  de  choses  qu*on  entend  mal, 
tant  d*autres  qu*on  g&te  en  les  dtant  de  leur 
place,  ou  en  les  d6pouillant  de  ce  qui  les 
environne,  il  y  en  a  tant  qui  ^chappent  en 
certains  momens  de  rel&chement  et  de  foi- 
blesse ;  tant,  qui  dites  avec  naivet^  peuvent 
6tre  mal  interpr^t^,  qu*on  ce  pent  trop 
veiller  iBur  ses  paroles  et  sur  ses  actions, 
quand  ce  ne  seroit  que  pour  empScher  nos 
amis  de  prendre  nos  saillies  pour  des  senti- 
mens,  et  ces  premieres  idecsque  la  reflexion 
ddtruit  pour  Tetat  habituel  de  notre  &me. 


Et  ce  n*est  point  Ik  une  hypocrisie ;  car 
dans  cette  circonspection  il  n*y  a  nulle 
ombre  de  fausset^ ;  et  dans  1  'hypocrite  tout 
est  faux.  II  ne  faut  done  ricn  laisser  voir 
k  nos  meilleurs  amis,  dont  ils  puissent  se 
pr^valoir  quand  ils  ne  seront  plus.  II  est 
bien  f&cheux  d'avoir  k  rougir  dans  un  tems 
de  ce  que  Ton  aura  fait  ou  dit  par  impru- 
dence dans  un  autre." — Madame  de  AIaim- 
TENON,  Mhnoires,  torn.  6,  p.  150. 


[^Dr.  James  Scott  and  the  Feet- Scrapers  of 
Cambridge.] 

**  When  a  preacher  was  very  obnoxious 
to  the  students  at  Cambridge,  it  was  the 
custom  for  them  to  express  disapprobation 
by  scraping  their  feet.  A  very  eloquent 
but  intriguing  preacher,  Dr.  James  Scott, 
known  as  a  political  partizan  by  the  pam- 
phleteer and  newspaper  signatures  of  An^- 
Sejanus  and  Old  Slyboots,  being  one  day 
saluted  thus,signified  his  intention  of  preach- 
ing against  the  practice  of  scraping;  and 
very  shortly  afterwards  he  performed  it, 
taking  for  his  text,  *  Keep  thy  foot  when 
thou  goest  to  the  House  of  God,  and  be  more 
ready  to  hear^  than  to  give  the  sacrifice  of 
fools ;  for  they  consider  not  that  they  do  evil." 
On  its  announcement,  the  galleries  became 
one  scene  of  confusion  and  uproar;  but 
Dr.  Scott  called  to  the  Proctors  to  preserve 
silence.  This  being  effected,  he  delivered 
a  discourse  so  eloquent,  as  to  extort  uni- 
versal approbation." — Cbadock's  Memoirs, 
vol.  4,  p.  229,  note. 


'^'^'S/S/V^^A^^^^^^^V^^A^^ 


^French  Ignorance  of  English  Character.] 

When  a  tragedy  imitated  from  the  Game- 
ster was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  Paris  in 
1768,  a  French  poet  expressed  his  indigna- 
tion in  verses  which  show  how  little  he  un- 
derstood the  character  of  his  own  country- 
men. 

"  Zaissons  a  nos  voisins  lews  exces  sanguis 

naires : 
Malheur  aux  nations  que  U  sang  divertit! 
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Ccs  exemples  outres,  ces/arces  riiortuaires^ 

Ne  satisfont  ni  V  dme  ni  I* esprit. 

Les  Ftyingois  Tie  sant  point  des  tigres^  des 

firocesj 
QiiCon  ne  pent  amouvoir  que  par  des  traits 
atroces^ 
Bachaumont,  Mem,  Sec.  vol.  4,  p.  34. 


[  Wilkes's  Pocket  Handkerchief.^ 

"  2  AouT.  1768.  II  nous  est  venu  d'An- 
gleterre  des  mimchoirs  a  la  Wilkes ;  ils  sont 
d'une  tres  heUe  toile.  Au  lieu  de  fieurs  ils 
sont  imprimis  et  coniiennent  la  Lettre  de  ce 
prisonnier  aux  habitans  du  Comti  de  Middle^ 
sex.  II  est  reprSsente  au  milieu,  une  plume  d 
la  main.  Le  momtment,  quelque  frivole  qu'U 
soit,  fait  honneur  a  ce  hiros  patriotique^  et 
est  propre  a  entretenir  dans  toutes  les  dmes 
le  noble  enthousiasme  qui  le  caractirise.'" — 
Bacuaumoict,  Mem.  Sec.  yoI.  4,  p.  80. 


^»^/S/»/»»>^^^^»M»<WW» 


^Instability  of  Fortune. — Stability  of  a  good 

Name."] 

"  The  most  stately  monument  which  our 
Churchyard  boasts  is  that  of  a  gentleman 
conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the  wars  of 
Charles  I.  If  we  may  credit  the  inscription, 
he  possessed  a  very  ample  fortune,  which 
he  considerably  impaired  by  his  loyalty  to 
his  -sovereign.  When  the  royal  party  had 
been  completely  defeated,  and  the  unhappy 
monarch  had  been  led  to  the  block,  the 
gentleman  retired  to  France,  where  he  died 
in  the  year  1659.  His  body,  however,  was 
sent  for  interment  to  his  native  town,  and 
two  sons  performed  the  last  sad  office.  Of 
one  of  these  I  can  find  no  memorials.;  the 
remains  of  the  other  are  deposited  near 
those  of  his  father,  and  a  modest  stone 
simply  stiles  him  miles.  After  this  I  disco- 
ver no  vestiges  of  the  same  family  till  1749, 
which  i9  the  date  of  an  epitaph  informing 
the  reader  that  the  deceased  was  a  trades- 
man, who  had  lived  in  indigence,  but  was 
lineally  descended  from  the  loyal  and  brave 


soldier  whose  ashes  were  covered  by  the 
monument  adjoining.  Curious  however  to 
learn,  whether  so  celebrated  a  family  had 
become  extinct,  I  made  diligent  enquiry 
throughout  the  parish,  and  at  length  dis- 
covered in  a  mean  cottage  a  labouring  man, 
who  claimed  the  honours  of  descent  fi'om 
this  illustrious  stock.  He  spelt  his  name 
somewhat  differently  from  his  forefathers, 
yet  observed  that  his  father  before  him  did 
the  same ;  but  to  convince  me  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  his  claims,  he  produced  a  pair 
of  spurs,  which  the  great  general,  his  ances- 
tor, had  worn  at  Mai*ston-Moor.  They  had 
come  down  regularly  from  father  to  son; 
*  and  they  will,*  concluded  the  poor  man, 
'  be  all  Uie  fortune  which  my  boy  will  in- 
herit.'"  —  Bishop  Middjlbtoii,  Country 
Spectator^  p.  208. 


^/V\/VSA^/WV%A/\^/\A/^V> 


[^Religion  is  Christianity.'] 

"  You  know,"  says  Dr.  Donnb,  "  I  never 
fettered  nor  impHsoned  the  word  religion ; 
not  straitening  it  friarly  ad  religiones  facti- 
tias  (as  the  Romans  call  well  their  Orders 
of  Religion),  nor  immuring  it  in  a  Rome, 
or  a  Wittenberg,  or  a  Geneva :  they  are  all 
virtual  beams  of  one  sun,  and  wheresoever 
they  find  clay  hearts  they  harden  them  and 
moulder  them  into  dust,  and  they  entender 
and  mollify  waxen.  They  are  not  so  con- 
trary as  the  North  and  South  Poles,  in  that 
they  are  connatural  pieces  of  one  circle. 
Religion  is  Christianity,  which  being  too 
spiritual  to  be  seen  by  us,  doth  therefore 
take  an  apparent  body  of  good  life  and 
works;  so  salvation  requires  an  honest 
Christian.  These  are  the  two  elements,  and 
he  which  is  elemented  from  these  hath  the 
complexion  of  a  good  man  and  a  fit  friend. 
Tbe  diseases  are,  too  much  intention  into 
indiscreet  zeal,  and  too  muoh  remissness 
and  negligence  by  giving  scandal ;  for  our 
condition  and  state  in  this  is  as  infirm  as  in 
our  bodies,  where  physicians  consider  only 
two  degrees, — sickness  and  neutndiity, — ^for 
there  is  no  health  in  us.** — Letters^  p.  29. 


IThe  Primitive  Jftnub.] 
"  Thb  primitWo  Monks,"  bbjbDb.  Dobhb, 
"  were  excoBable  in  their  retirings  tuid  en- 
doiure  of  themBelreB ;  for  even  of  these 
everj  one  cultivated  his  own  garden  and 
orcliard;  that  is,  his  soul  and  body,  hj 
meditation  and  manufactures;  and  thej 
ought  the  world  no  more:,  since  tliej  con- 
fumed  none  of  her  nreetness,  nor  b^ot 
others  to  burthen  her." — Letter*,  p.  48. 


\Debuwtt  of  Romanam.'] 
"I  TBiHK,"  sajs  DoNHB,  "that  as  Co- 
pemiciuD  in  the  tDathematicB  hath  carried 
earth  farther  up  from  the  stupid  centre,  and 
jet  not  honoured  it,  nor  advantaged  it,  be- 
cause for  tbc  neceseitj  of  appearances,  it 
hath  carried  heaven  so  much  higher  from 
it ;  so  the  Roman  profession  seems  to  ex- 
hale and  refine  our  wills  from  earthi j  dregs 
and  lees,  more  than  tlie  Reformed,  and  so 
seems  to  bring  us  nearer  heaven.  But  (ben 
that  carries  Heaven  farlber  from  us,  bj 
making  ui  pass  so  manj  courts  and  offices 
of  Siunls  in  this  life,  in  all  our  petitions  in 
this  life,  and  lying  in  n  paintVil  prison  iu 
the  next,  during  the  pleasure,  not  of  Him 
to  whom  we  go  and  who  must  be  our  Judge, 
but  of  them  from  whom  we  come,  we  know 
not  our  caae."—Lettert,  p.  102. 


IShort  Ptai/eri.'] 
"  I  WOULD  rather,"  t^ye  Donhb,  "  make 
short  prajers  than  extend  them;  though 
Ood  can  neither  be  aurpriied  nor  besieged ; 
for  long  prayers  have  more  of  the  man,  as 
ambition  of  eloquence  and  a  complacency 
in  the  work,  and  more  of  the  Devil  by  often 
distractions;  for  after  in  the  banning  we 
have  well  intreated  God  to  hearken,  we 
speak  no  more  to  him." — Z-etteri,  p.  III. 


[Defender  of  the  Failh.'] 
"  Thb  Divines  of  these  times,"  says 
DoNNB,  "  are  become  mere  Advocates,  as 
though  religion  were  a  temporal  inherit- 
ance ;  they  plead  for  it  with  all  sophiatica- 
tionH  and  illusions  and  forgeries.  And  here- 
in are  they  likest  advocates,  that  though 
they  be  feed  by  the  way  with  dignities  and 
other  recompenses,  yet  tbat  for  which  they 
plead  is  none  of  theirs.  They  write  for 
religion  without  it." — I^ltert,  p.  160, 


[A.  Qiuttion  propounded  relative  to  lie  Su- 
premaey  of  Ae  Romith  Church,  and  Ike 
I^^rogative  of  lemporai  Kingt,^ 
"  Ih  the  main  point  in  question,  I  think 
tmlj  there  is  a  perplexity  (as  far  as  I  see 
yet);  and  both  sides  may  be  in  justice  and 
innocence;  and  the  wounds  which  they  jn* 
flict  upon  the  adverse  part  are  nil  re  defend- 
endo.  For  clearly  our  State  cannot  be  safe 
without  the  oath ;  since  they  profess  that 
Clergymen,  though  traders,  are  no  subjects, 
and  that  all  the  rest  may  be  none  to-morrow. 
And  as  clearly,  the  supremacy  which  the 
Roman  Church  pretend,  were  diminished, 
if  it  were  limited ;  and  will  as  ill  abide  that, 
or  disputation,  as  the  prerogative  of  tem- 
poral kings;  who  being  the  only  judges  «f 
their  prerogative,  why  may  not  Roman 
Bishops  (so  enlightened  as  they  are  pre- 
sumed by  them)  be  good  witnesses  of  their 
own  supremacy,  which  is  now  so  much  im- 
pugned."— Donne's  Zeltert,  p.  161. 


lOa  of  Ghdneu.'] 
"The  oleum  latitia  (or  oil  of  gladness), 
this  balm  of  our  lives,  this  alacrity  which 
dignifies  even  our  services  to  God,  this  gal- 
lant enemy  of  dejection  and  sadness  (fbr 
which  and  wickedness  (he  Italian  allows  but 
one  word,  tritte;  and  in  full  condemnation 
whereof  it  was  prophesied  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  nun  frit  trUtit  in  his  conversation'), 
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must  be  sought  and  preserved  diligentlj. 
And  since  it  grows  without  us,  we  must  be 
sure  to  gather  it  from  the  right  tree.** — 
DoRRE*8  Letters^  p.  46. 


^M^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^tfVMM^ 


[Onrte/oet  are  our  oum  Umbrellas^  and  cw 

own  Suns."] 

**  Truly  wheresoever  we  are,  if  we  can 
but  tell  ourselves  truly  what  and  where  we 
would  be,  we  may  make  any  state  and  place 
such  :  for  we  are  so  composed,  that  if  abun- 
dance or  glory  scorch  and  melt  us,  we  have 
an  earthly  cave,  our  bodies,  to  go  into  by 
consideration,  and  cool  ourselves;  and  if 
we  be  frozen  and  contracted  with  lower 
and  dark  fortunes,  we  have  within  us  a 
torch,  a  soul,  lighter  and  warmer  than  any 
without;  we  are  therefore  our  own  um- 
brellas, and  our  own  suns.** — ^Doiine*8  Let- 
ters^  p.  63. 


>/vww^^«^«^«^v^^M«^w^M 


[^One  MaxCt  Meat  another  MarCs  PoUonJ] 

"  As  some  bodies  are  as  wholesomely 
nourished  as  ours  with  acorns,  and  endure 
nakedness,  both  which  would  be  dangerous 
to  us,  if  we  for  them  should  leave  our 
former  habits,  though  their*s  were  the  primi- 
tive diet  and  custom :  so  are  many  souls 
well  fed  with  such  forms  and  dressings  of 
religion  as  would  distemper  and  misbecome 
us,  and  make  us  corrupt  towards  God.** — 
DoifNE*8  Letters^  p.  101. 


'VWWS'WW^WWVW^V^ 


[Idleneu  to  he  resisted  on  Religious  Grounds,'] 

**  Only  the  observation  of  others  upon 
me,**  saysDomiE,  **  is  my  preservation  from 
extreme  idleness ;  else,  I  profess  that  I  hate 
business  so  much,  as  I  am  sometimes  glad 
to  remember  that  the  Roman  Church  reads 
that  verse  A  negotio  perambulante  in  tene- 
bris^  which  we  read  from  the  pestilence 
walking  by  night,  so  equal  to  me  do  the 
plague  and  business  deserve  avoiding.** — 
Letters,  p.  142. 


Stifle  —  said  of  some  Paraphrase  of  Ctesar 
made  by  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 

"  Est  enim  oratio  non  manufacta,  non 
bracteata,  non  torta,  sed  suo  ingenio  erecta, 
Candida  et  quadrata ;  nee  temere  ezcurrens 
sed  pedem  servans,  nee  luxurians  nee  je- 
juna, nee  lasciviens  nee  ingrata,  dulciter 
gravis,  graviter  amabilis ;  verba  electa  et 
non  captata,  illustria  non  fucata,  necessaria 
non  qusesita,  non  explicantia  rem,  sed  ipsb 
oculis  subjicientia.**  —  Picus  MnunDULA, 
ff.  61. 


«»WVS/V^<»»V<^>/V^V^^/MMMM^ 


[Love  of  Sacred  Song,"] 

**  You  took  me  too  literally,  if  you  thought 
I  meant  in  the  least  to  discourage  you  in 
your  pursuit  of  poetry ;  all  I  intended  to 
say  was,  that  if  either  vanity  (that  is  a 
general  and  undistinguishing  desire  of  ap- 
plause) or  interest,  or  ambition,  has  any 
place  in  the  breast  of  a  poet,  he  stands  a 
great  chance  in  these  our  days  of  being 
severely  disappointed;  and  yet  after  aU 
these  passions  are  suppressed,  there  may 
remain  in  the  mind  of  one,  ingenti  perculsus 
amore  (and  such  I  take  you  to  be),  incite- 
ments of  a  better  sort,  strong  enough  to 
make  him  write  verse  all  his  life,  both  for 
his  own  pleasure  and  that  of  all  posterity.** 
—  Grat  to  BeatUe^  Mitford's  Ed.  vol  2, 
p.  469. 


^^^%M^/S^^^h^^^^^^^^^^^M\ 


[Political  Impostors^ 

m 

**  I  DEsiRB  to  die,**  says  Horace  Wal- 
POLB  to  his  friend  Montagu,  **  when  I  have 
nobody  left  to  laugh  with  me.  I  have  never 
yet  seen,  or  heard,  any  thing  serious  that 
was  not  ridiculous.  Jesuits,  Methodists,  Phi- 
losophers, Politicians,  the  hypocrite  Rous- 
seau, the  scoffer  Voltaire,  the  Encyclope- 
dists, the  Humes,  the  Lyttletons,  the  Gren- 
villes,  the  atheist  tyrant  of  Prussia,  and  the 
mountebank  of  history,  Mr.  Pitt,  are  all  to  me 
but  impostors  in  their  various  ways  Fame 
or  interest  are  their  objects ;  and  after  all 
their  parade,  I  think  a  ploughman  who  sows, 
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reads  his  tlman&ck,  and  belieTea  the  stars 
but  BO  man;  fartbbg  candies,  created  to 
prevent  his  falling  into  a  ditch  an  he  goes 
home  at  night,  a  wiser  and  more  rational 
being ;  and  I  am  anre  an  honester  than  anj 
of  them.  Oh  I  I  am  sick  of  visions  and 
tjtt/emt,  that  shove  one  another  aside,  and 
come  over  again,  like  the  figures  in  a  mov< 
ing  picture.  Rabelaie  brigbteiu  up  to  me 
as  I  see  more  of  the  worhl ;  he  treated  it  as 
it  deserved,  laogibed  at  it  all,  and  as  I  judge 
from  mTtelf  ceased  to  bate  it ;  for  I  find 
hatred  an  ui^iut  preference." — Corretpomi- 
nee,  vol.  3,  p.  109. 


ICalholie  ReligioH  eontwnpMM.] 
"  Fob  the  Catholic  religion,"  sajs  Hokacb 
Walpolx  (1767),  "  I  think  it  verj  con. 
mmpUve.  With  a  little  patience,  If  While- 
field,  Weslej,  my  Ladj  Huntingdon,  and 
that  n^ue  Madan  live,  I  do  not  doubt  but 
we  shall  have  something  verj  like  it  here. 
And  ]>et  I  had  rather  live  at  the  end  of  a 
taw drj  religion  than  at  the  beginning,  which 
is  always  more  stem  and  hypocritic."  — 
JMtert,  vol.  3,  p.  321. 


[Pope-Sein 
"  Is  it  true,"  says  Hokacb  Walpoli 
(1768),  "  that  •  •  •  •  (f)  is  turned  Metho- 
dist T  It  will  be  a  great  acquiu^n  to  the 
sect  to  have  their  hymns  set  by  Giardini. 
Pope  Joan  Huntingdon  wiU  be  deposed,  if 
the  husband  becomes  first  minister.  I  doubt 
too  the  sainU  will  like  to  call  at  Canterbury 
and  Wincfaeater  in  their  way  to  Heaven. 
My  charity  is  so  small,  that  I  do  not  think 
their  virtue  a  jot  more  obdurate  than  that 
of  patriots."— Ze((n-«,  vol.  3,  p.  250. 


[7^  Lati  Infirmity.'] 

"  I UADB  a  visit  yesterday,"  says  Hobacb 

Walpolb,  "  to  the  Abbess  of  Panthemont, 

Greneral  Oglethorpe's  niece,  and  no  chicken. 


I  inquired  afler  her  mother,  Madame  de 
Mezieres,  and  I  thought  I  might  to  a  spi- 
ritual votary  U)  immortality  Teoture  to  say, 
that  her  mother  must  be  very  old  ;  she  in- 
terrupted me  tartly,  and  said,  '  No,  her 
mother  bad  been  married  eitrcmely  young.' 
Do  but  think  of  its  seeming  important  to  a 
sunt  to  sink  a  wrinkle  of  her  own  through 
an  iron  grate !  Oh  I  we  are  ridiculous 
anbnals;  and  if  Angels  have  any  fun  in 
them  how  we  must  divert  them." — ZeOm, 
vol.  3,  p.  306. 


[^Over  Readineu  of  tome  Anglicmu  to  Fra- 
lemixe  vnth  Rmae.'] 
"  Ip  the  Church  of  England's  satisfied 
with  being  reconciled  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  thinks  it  a  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  America,  and  all  credit  in  Europe, 
she  is  as  silly  an  old  woman  as  any  granny 
in  an  alms-house.  France  is  very  glad  we 
are  grown  sucb  fools. — She  has  got  over  all 
her  prejudices,  and  mode  the  Protestant 
Swiss  Necker  her  comptroller-general.  It 
is  a  little  woeful  that  we  arc  reUpaing  into 
the  nonsense  the  rest  of  Europe  is  shaking 
ofll"  — HoBACB  Wauolb  (1778)  Ltttera, 
voL  4,  p.  103. 


^We^lttaua  of  Antiquarian  Reporlt.l 
HoBica  Walpolb  aays  of  the  Antiqua- 
rian Society,  "  that  for  iJieir  volumes,  no 
mortal  will  ever  touch  them  but  an  Anti- 
quary. Their  Saxon  and  Danish  discove- 
ries are  not  worth  more  than  monuments  of 
the  Hottentots;  and  for  Roman  remains  in 
Britain,  they  are  upon  a  foot  with  what 
ideas  we  should  get  of  Inigo  Jones,  if  some- 
body was  to  publish  views  of  huts  and 
houses  that  our  officers  run  up  at  Senegal 
andGoree.  Bishop  Lytlleton  used  to  tor- 
ment me  with  harrows  and  Roman  camps  j 
and  I  would  as  soon  have  attended  to  the 
turf  graves  in  oiu-  churchy  ard a." — LelUri, 
vol.  4,  p.  130. 
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[TVuM  cmd  Ctumstry.'] 

^  I  BEGIN  to  think  that,  as  litigious  men 
tired  with  suits  admit  any  arbitrement ;  and 
princes  travailed  with  long  and  wasteful 
war,  descend  to  such  conditions  of  peace 
as  thej  are  soon  after  ashamed  to  have  em- 
braced ;  so  philosophers,  and  so  all  sects  of 
Christians,  after  long  disputations  and  con- 
troversies, have  allowed  many  things  for 
positive  and  dogmatical  truths  which  are 
not  worthy  of  that  dignity :  and  so  many 
doctrines  have  grown  to  be  the  ordinary 
diet  and  food  of  our  spirits,  and  have  place 
in  the  pap  of  catechisms,  which  were  ad- 
mitted but  as  physic  in  that  present  dis- 
temper, or  accepted  in  a  lazy  weariness, 
when  men,  so  they  might  have  something  to 
rely  upon,  and  to  excuse  themselves  from 
more  painful  inquisition,  never  examined 
what  that  was.  To  which  indisposition  of 
ours  the  Casuists  are  so  indulgent  as  that 
they  allow  a  conscience  to  adhere  to  any 
probable  opinion  against  a  more  probable, 
and  do  never  bind  him  to  seek  out  which  is 
the  more  probable,  but  give  him  leave  to 
dissemble  it  and  to  depart  from  it,  if  by 
mischance  he  come  to  know  it.** — ^Donne's 
Letters  to  several  Persons  of  Honour^  p.  12. 

[^Fanaticism.     Questionable  Advice."] 

**  I  HOPE  the  methodist,  your  neighbour, 
does  not,  like  his  patriarch  Whitfield,  en- 
courage the  people  to  forge,  murder,  &c.  in 
order  to  have  the  benefit  of  being  converted 
at  the  gallows.  That  arch-rogue  preached 
lately  a  funeral  sermon  on  one  Gibson, 
hanged  for  forgery,  and  told  his  audience, 
that  he  could  assure  them  Gibson  was  now 
in  heaven,  and  that  another  fellow,  executed 
at  the  same  time,  had  the  happiness  of 
touching  Gibson*s  coat  as  he  was  turned  off. 
As  little  as  you  and  I  agree  about  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  I  do  not  desire  a  reign  of 
fanatics.  Oxford  has  begun  with  these  ras- 
cals, and  I  hope  Cambridge  will  wake.  I 
do  not  mean  that  I  would  have  them  per- 
secuted, which  is  what  they  wish;  but  I 


would  have  the  clergy  fight  them  and  ridi- 
cule them."  —  Private  Correspondence  of 
UoBAcs  Wajlpole,  vol.  3,  p.  239. 


[Fascination  of  Danger."] 

**  At  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  Lieutenant 
Lowe  of  the  12th  regiment^  a  superintendent 
of  the  working  parties,  lost  his  leg  by  a  shot, 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill  under  the  castle.  He 
saw  the  shot  before  the  fatal  effect,  but  was 
fascinated  to  the  spot.  This  sudden  arrest 
of  the  faculties  was  not  uncommon.  Several 
instances  occurred  to  my  own  observation, 
where  men  totally  free,  have  had  their 
senses  so  engaged  by  a  shell  in  its  descent, 
that  though  sensible  of  their  danger,  even  so 
far  as  to  cry  for  assistance,  they  have  been 
immediately  fixed  to  the  place.  But  what 
is  more  remarkable,  these  men  have  so  in- 
stantaneously recovered  themselves  on  its 
fall  to  the  ground,  as  to  remove  to  a  place 
of  safety  before  the  shell  burst." — Driick- 
WATER,  p.  156. 


VMAAAAA^^^^^^^^^^S^W^ 


[Ff^lish  Taste  and  Climate.] 

"  OuB  poets  learnt  their  trade  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  so  adopted  the  terms  of  their 
masters.  They  talk  of  shady  groves,  pur- 
ling streams,  and  cooling  breezes,  and  we 
get  sore  throats  and  agues  with  attempting 
to  realize  these  visions.  Master  Damon 
writes  a  son^,  and  invites  Miss  Chloe  to  en- 
joy the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  the  deuce 
a  bit  have  we  of  any  such  thing  as  a  cool 
evening.  Zephyr  is  a  north-east  wind,  that 
makes  Damon  button  up  to  the  chin,  and 
pinches  Chloe*s  nose  till  it  is  red  and  blue, 
and  then  they  cry,  this  is  a  bad  summer^  as 
if  we  ever  had  any  other.  The  best  sun  we 
have,  is  made  of  Newcastle  coal,  and  I  am 
determined  never  to  reckon  upon  any  other. 
We  ruin  ourselves  with  inviting  over  foreign 
trees,  and  make  our  houses  clamber  up  hills 
to  look  at  prospects.  How  our  ancestors 
would  laugh  at  us,  who  knew  there  was  no 
being  comfortable,  unless  you  had  a  high 
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hill  before  four  nose,  and  a  tbick  wtrm 
wood  at  jour  back  I  Tute  ii  too  freezing 
a  commodity  fbr  us,  and  depend  upon  it, 
irill  go  out  of  fashion  again." — FriBott  Cor- 
rtgxmdenct  of  Hobacx  Wai.pole,  vol.  3, 
p.  244. 


[TnttotigMlobeedtieatedatiituehotMhi.'] 
"  At  jour  particular  friend,  will  commu- 
nicate a  rare  improvement  on  nature,  which 
these  great  philosophers  have  made,  and 
which  would  add  considerable  beauties  to 
those  parts  which  jour  lordship  has  alreadj 
recorered  from  the  waate,  and  taught  to 
look  a  tittle  like  a  Christian  country.  The 
secret  is  verj  simple,  and  jet  demanded  the 
effort  of  a  mightj  genius  to  strike  it  out. 
It  if  nothing  but  this :  Trees  ought  to  be 
educated  as  much  as  men,  and  are  strange 
awkward  productions  when  not  taught  to 
bold  themselves  upright,  or  bow  on  proper 
occasions.  The  academj  de  bellfi  Uttret 
have  even  offered  a  prize  for  the  man  that 
shall  recover  the  long-lost  art  of  an  ancient 
Greek,  called  b  siCTtr  OrpA&,  who  instituted 
a  dancing-school  for  plants,  and  gave  a  mag- 
nificent ball  on  the  birth  of  the  dauphin  of 
Thrace,  which  was  performed  entirelj  by 
forest  trees.  In  this  whole  kingdom  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  seeing  a  tree  that  is  not 
well  behaved.  Thej  are  first  stripped  up 
and  then  cut  down ;  and  you  would  as  soon 
meet  a  man  with  his  hair  about  his  ears  as 
an  oak  or  ash.  As  the  weather  is  very  hot 
now,  and  the  soil  chalk,  and  the  dust  white, 
I  assure  you  it  is  very  difficult,  powdered  as 
both  are  all  over,  to  distinguish  a  tree  from 
a  hair-dresser.  Lest  this  should  sound  like 
a  travelling  hyperbole,  I  must  advertise 
your  lordship  that  there  is  little  difference 
in  their  heights ;  for  a  tree  of  thirty  years 
growth  being  liable  to  be  marked  as  royal 
timber,  the  proprietors  take  care  not  to  let 
their  trees  live  to  the  age  of  being  enlisted, 
but  bum  them,  and  plant  others  as  often 
almost  as  they  change  their  fashions."  — 
Private  Comtpondtnee  of  Hokac*  Wal- 
POLB,  vol.  3,  p.  309. 


[  Walpeiian  Sceptidtm.} 
"  In  mj  youth,  philosophers  were  eager 
to  ascribe  every  uncommon  discovery  to  ! 
the  deluge;  now  it  is  the  fashion  to  solve 
every    appearance    by   conflagraUon.      If  ' 
there  was  such  an   inundation   upon   the 
earth,  and  such  a  furnace  under  it,  I  am 
amazed  that  Noah  and  company  were  not  ' 
boiled  to  death.    Indeed,  I  am  a  great  scep- 
tic about  human  reasonings  ;  they  predomi-  ^ 
nale  only   for  a  time,   like   other   mortal  ' 
fashions,  and  are  so  ofYen  exploded  after  the 
mode  is  passed,  that  I  hold  them  little  more 
serious,  though  they  call  themselves  wisdom. 
How  many  have  I  lived  to  see  established 
and  confuted  I  For  instance,  the  necessity  of 
a  southern  continent  as  a  balance  was  sup- 
posed to  be  unanswerable  —  and  so  it  was, 
till  Captain  Cook  found  there  was  no  such 
thing.  We  are  poor  silly  animals,  wc  live  for 
an  instant  upon  a  particle  of  a  boundless 
universe,  and  arc  much  like  a  butterfly  that 
should  argue  about  the  nature  of  the  sea- 
sons, and  what  creates   their  vicissitudes, 
and  does  not  exist  itself  to  seeone  annual  re- 
volution of  them  1" — Private  Corretpondence 
of  HoBACB  Walpolb,  vol.  4,  p.  370. 

[Manual  Hom^boohi.'] 
TowHSBND  of  Pewsey  "  was  an  excellent 
Hebrew  scholar,  but  he  had  not  possessed 
himself  of  the  rooU  of  this  venerable  lan- 
guage by  solitary  fagging  ;  he  lilerallj  car- 
ried them   at  his  fingtri'  endi,  marked  a 
certain  number  of  them  (as  he  has  himself 
ired  me,)  on  the  broad  nails  of  his  large 
hands  every  morning ;   conned  and  silently 
^peated  these  tri-litemis,  at  every  vacant 
oment  of  his  busy  hours  during  the  day; 
and  when   they  were  firmly  fixed   in   his 
mind,  obliterated   ihem   from  his  manual 
hom-booki,  which  were  thus  prepared  to 
ve  a  new  series  of  roots  on  the  succeed- 
ing morning. 

"If we  reckon  the  roots  at  four  and  twenty 
hundred,  and  allow  six  to  each  expansive 
nul,  and  farther  suppose  that  the  sixty  thus 
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borne  by  the  two  hands,  were  fixed  in  the 
memory  between  the  morning  and  evening 
ablutions  ;  we  may  attribute  to  Mr.  Towns- 
end  the  extraordinary  industry  of  having 
acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  He- 
brew, root  and  branch,  in  the  short  space 
of  forty  days." — ^Warner's  Literary  RecqU 
lections^  vol.  2,  p.  100. 

**  Davies  says  *  I  well  remember  perform- 
ing sums  upon  my  dusty  shoes  in.  the  fields.* " 
—Letter  to  C.  C.  5.  14  Nov.  1836. 

Charles  Llotd  told  me  that  Miss  Se- 
ward*s  acquaintance  and  antagonist  Weston, 
used  to  indent  sonnets  with  a  slate  pencil 
upon  his  greasy  leather  breeches. 


»^A^^^%^v%^^^^^^^^^^^i^ 


[Portraits.'] 

"  Our  pictures  present  not  us,  but  a  bet- 
ter face  and  a  more  exact  proportion,  and 
with  it  the  best  part  of  our  wardrobe." — 
Farindon,  vol.  1,  p.  8. 


^^f^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


[The  DeviVs  Image  upon  Ood's  Coin,"] 

*'  We  had  not  only  blemished  Grod*s 
image,  but  set  the  Devil*8  face  and  super- 
scription upon  God*s  coin."  —  Fariwdon, 
vol.  1,  p.  11. 

[Dangers  of  Presumption,'] 

"  If  men  were  not  so  soon  good,  they 
would  not  be  so  often  evil ;  if  they  were 
not  sure,  they  would  not  err ;  and  if  they 
were  not  so  wise,  they  would  not  be  so 
much  deceived." — Farinbon,  Preface. 


^fS^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^t^^^ 


[The  Speech  and  the  Speaker."] 

**  We  are  naturally  carried,"  says  Bishop 
Andrews,  (p.  288)  **  of  a  good  speech  to 
enquire  the  Author ;  partly  in  an  honest 
inclination  (as  Solomon  saith)  to  kiss  the 
lips  of  him  that  answereth  upright  words : 
(Prov.  xxiv.  26.)  partly  because  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  importance  not  only  to  weigh  quid 
dicatur,  but  also  quis  dicat.     Many  times  we 


be  more  persuaded  with  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  than  with  the  body  of  the  speech, 
and  their  positions  move  not  so  much  as  do 
their  dispositions.  It  is  very  material  in  all 
(and  is  in  this)  to  ask,  quis  hie  loquitur  f 
For  who  can  chuse  but  speak  all  good  of  the 
speech?" 


^^V«/«A«^W««W^^>V«^^M^ 


[The  Grave — in  Hebrew.] 

"  Ih  the  Hebrew  tongue  the  Grave  b 
called  a  Synagogue,  as  well  as  the  Church." 
— Bishop  Andrews,  p.  151. 


[The  Tongue.] 

^  Of  the  Tongue,  the  Psalmist  saith,  it-  is 
the  best  member  we  have,  (Ps.  cviii.  1.)  and 
St.  James,  (c.  iii.  6.)  it  is  the  worst,  and 
marreth  all  the  rest.  The  nature  of  the 
Tongue,  thus  being  both  good  and  bad, 
maketh  that  our  speech  is  of  the  same  com- 
plexion, good  and  bad  likewise." — ^Bishop 
Andrews,  p.  287. 

[  We  should  regard  our  Ends  no  less  than 
our  Acts.] 

*'  Religion  and  Reason  both  teach  us,  in 
all  things  to  regard  both  Quid  and  Utquid; 
no  less  to  wlutt  end  we  do,  than  what  we  do : 
and  both  of  them  censure  not  only  what  b 
done  to  an  evil  endj  wickedly ;  but  what  is 
done  to  no  end,  vainly."—  Bishop  Andrews, 
p.  287. 


^«^N/WW^S^«^^^^^^^^^«^ 


**  Waste  words,  addle  questions." — ^Bi- 
shop Andrews,  p.  287. 


^^V>^^k^^^^^^^^^^^^k^^iA^ 


[Sowings  not  scattering.] 

*'  Ohcovo^la,  a  dispensation,  not  a  dissi- 
pation ;  a  laying  forth,  not  BiaaK6(nriapoty 
a  casting  away  ;  a  wary  sowing,  not  a  heed- 
less scattering,  and  a  sowing,  x^'P^  ^  ^~ 
Xriic^,  by  handfulls,  not  by  basketftdls,  as 
the  heathen  man  well  said." — Bishop  An- 
drews, p.  287. 
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l^Motivet,  reel  and  preteKdedJ] 
"  It  is  one  of  the  mjsteriei  of  Iniquity, 
that,  ever  there  be  two  Qtiia'i  belonging  to 
bid  piuposes,  (u  St.  Marie  with  :)  ir  iav- 
ToU,  within,  in  heart ;  the  other  Xiyorrct, 
without,  in  speech.  Another  quia  thej  think 
in  their  heart*,  and  another  thcj  tpeak  in  our 
tart,  which  is  the  non  quia.  The  one  a  true 
cause,  inwardly  intended ;  the  other  onlj  a 
colour,  outwardly  pretended.**  —  Bishop 
AxDBiwa,  p.  290. 


IBrief  Snlencet.^ 
Lot's  wife.     Luke  XTii.  32. 
Upon  this  text  Bubop  Amsbewb  begins 
•  sermon  thus : 

"  The  words  are  few,  and  the  sentence 
short ;  no  one  in  Scripture  so  short.  But 
it  fareth  with  Sentences  as  with  Coins :  in 
Coins,  they  that  are  in  smallest  compass 
contain  greatest  value,  are  be«t  esteemed ; 
and  in  Sentences,  those  that  in  fewest  words 
comprtie  moot  matter,  are  most  praised. 
Which,  as  of  all  sentences  it  is  true,  so 
specially  of  those  that  are  marked  with  me- 
mento. In  them  the  shorter  the  better  j  the 
better  and  the  better  carried  away ;  and 
the  better  kept ;  and  the  better  called  for 
when  we  need  it.  And  such  is  this  here,  of 
rich  contents,  and  witball,  exceeding  com' 
pendioQs :  so  that  we  must  needs  be  with' 
ont  all  excuse,  it  being  but  three  words  and 
but  five  syllables,  if  wc  do  not  remember 
it."— P.  299. 


[Ooocf  Aetiont  liable  to  ill  CoMfrac/ion.] 
"  Ta»  cooBideradon  offureth  itself, — 
(nothing  pleasant,  but  wholesome  and  rc- 
quiutc  to  be  called  to  mind  of  all  that  [nean 
to  do  well,)  that  things  well  done  Bball  be 
evil  token ;  and  often,  good  actions  have  no 
good  constructions ;  and  that  is  received 
with  the  left  hand,  tbat  is  reached  with  the 
right." — BisBOP  Ahdbsws,  p.  29T. 


[^Bishop  ITome'i  SeTteibilitj/  to  Music.'] 
Tbb  father  of  Bishop  Home  "  was  of  so 
mild  and  quiet  a  temper,  that  he.  studiously 
avoided  giving  trouble  on  any  occasion. 
When  his  eod  was  an  infant,  he  used  to 
wake  him  wilh  playing  upon  a  flute,  that 
the  change  from  sleeping  to  waking  might 
be  gradual  and  pleasant,  and  not  produce 
an  outcry.  WTiat  impression  this  early  cus- 
tom of  his  father  might  make  upon  hb  tem- 
per we  cannot  say ;  but  certainly  he  was 
remarkable  as  he  grew  up  for  a  tender  feel- 
ing of  music,  especially  that  of  the  Church." 
— JoRM  of  Nayhnad,  vol.  6,  p.  25. 


[A  Uie/ul  Life—exempiified  in  BMt^ 

"  S11BEI.T  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  this 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  I,  who  saw  and 
heard  so  much  of  it,  shall,  I  trust,  never 
recollect  it  without  being  the  better  for  it; 
and  if  I  can  succeed  in  showing  it  so  truly 
to  the  world  that  they  also  may  be  the  bet- 
ter for  it,  I  shall  do  them  an  acceptable 
service.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  be  was 
a  person  whose  life  was  not  productive  of 
events  considerable  enough  to  furnish  mat- 
ter for  a  history.  But  they  who  judge  thus, 
have  taken  but  a  superficial  view  of  human 
life,  and  do  not  rightly  measure  ihe  impor- 
tance of  the  different  events  which  happen 
to  different  sorla  of  men.  The  Doctor,  I 
must  allow,  was  no  circumnavigator ;  he 
neither  sailed  with  Drake,  Anson,  nor  Cook : 
but  he  was  a  man  whose  mind  surveyed  thi 
intellectual  world,  and  brought  home  fron 
thence  many  excoliont  observations  for  thi 
benefit  of  his  native  country.  The  sanii 
difference  is  found  between  him  and  sonii 
other  men  who  have  been  the  subject  o 
history,  as  between  the  life  of  a  bee  an< 
that  of  the  wasp  or  hornet.  The  latter  ma; 
boast  of  their  encroachments  and  depreda 
tions,  and  value  themselves  on  being  : 
plague  and  a  terror  to  mankind.  But  let  i 
rather  be  my  amusement  to  follow  and  ob 
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serve  the  motiong  of  the  bee.  Her  joumejs 
are  always  pleasant ;  the  objfcta  of  her  »t- 
t«ntioD  are  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  she 
passes  none  oF  the«e  over  without  examining 
what  U  to  be  extracted  from  them :  her 
workmanship  ij  admirable  ;  her  aconomy  is 
a  lesson  of  wisdom  to  the  world ;  she  ma/ 
be  accounted  litlU  among  them  thai  fly,  but 
the  fruit  of  her  labour  ig  the  chief  of  sweet 
things."  —  JoNBS  of  Naylaad,  coi 
Buhop  Home. 


l^SUhop  Attdrean  —hit  carefai  Preaching^ 
It  is  said  of  Bishop  Andrews,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Elt  in  his  Funeral  Sermon,  "He 
was  alwajs  a  diligent  and  painful  preacher. 
Most  of  his  solemn  sermons  he  was  most 
careful  of,  and  exact.  I  dare  say  few  of 
them  but  they  passed  his  hand  and  were 
thrice  revised  before  they  were  preached  ; 
and  be  ever  misliked  often  and  loose  preach- 
ing, without  study  of  antiquity,  and  he 
would  be  bold  with  himself  and  say,  when 
he  preached  Iwict  a  dag  at  St.  OiUt'i,  fu 
prated  once." — P.  21. 


{Rage  for  Sermont  in  Buhop  Andrewt'i 
Hme.1 
"  llBAaina  of  the  Word  is  grown  into 
such  request,  as  it  hath  got  the  start  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  parts  of  God's  service.  So 
as,  but  that  sure  we  are  the  world  will  not 
like  any  one  thing  long,  it  might  justly  be 
feared  lest  this  part  Mft'i^  ou/ Me  rvjf  should 
grow  indeed  the  sole  and  only  worship  of 
God.  This  way  our  age  is  affected ;  now  is 
the  world  of  sermons.  For  proof  whereof, 
(as  if  all  godliness  were  in  hearing  of  ser- 
mons) take  this  very  place,  the  House  of 
God  which  now  you  see  meetly  well  replen- 
ished ;  come  at  any  other  parts  of  the  ser- 
vice 1^  God,  (parts,  I  say,  of  the  service  of 
God,  DO  less  than  this,)  you  shall  find  it,  in 
a  manner,  desolate.  And  not  bere  only ; 
but  go  any  whither  else,  ye  shall  find  even 
the  like." — Biihop  Ahdkbws,  p.  131. 


[Paofau  and  Pnnierb$.1 
"  It  was  Moses  the  man  of  God,  that  by 
special  direction  from  God  Himself,  (Dent, 
xix.)  began  and  brought  up  this  order,  first 
of  making  men's  duty  into  music,  putting  it 
into  Ihcir  mouths,  that  so  with  the  sv 
ness  of  melody  it  might  be  conveyed  into 
their  minds.  And  David  since  continued 
il,  and  brought  it  to  perfection,  as  having  a 
special  grace  and  felicity,  he  for  asong,  and 
his  son  Solomon  for  a  proverb :  by  which 
two,  the  unhappy  adage  and  a  wanton  song, 
Satan  bath  ever  breathed  most  of  his  infec- 
tion and  poison  into  the  mind  of  man.  Now 
in  this  holy  and  heavenly  use  of  his  harp, 
he  doth  by  his  tunes  (as  it  were,)  teach  all 
sorts  of  men  how  to  tune  themselTei.*' — 
Bishop  Ahdekws,  p.  144. 


[Sgitematieal  Evaiitmi  of  the  Zaws.J 
"  Thbbh  be  of  these  same  maU  morei  that 
like  tiAera  terra  ahoot  out  daily,  no  man 
knows  whence  or  how  ;  never  beard  of  be- 
fore. These,  if  they  be  suffered  lo  grow, 
will  bring  all  out  of  course.  And  grow  they 
do  i  for  even  of  them,  some  that  have  pe- 
nalties  already  set  (I  know  not  how,)  such 
a  head  they  get,  as  they  outgrow  their  pun- 
ixliineuCs.  Besides,  those  that  should  keep 
all  in  course,  the  Laws  themselTea  are  in 
danger  too.  There  be  a  sort  of  men,  (I 
may  well  say  of  the  Synagogue  of  Satan,) 
that  give  their  ways  and  bend  their  wits  to 
nothing  but  even  to  devise  how  to  fret 
through  the  Laws,  as  soon  as  they  be  made. 
These  go  to  the  foundations  (for  so  are  the 
Laws)  and  in  a  sort,  thoi^gh  after  another 
manner,  seek  to  blow  up  all." — Buhop  An- 

DKBWS,  p.  149. 


[  What  u  a  tru  Cot^^regalioit  f] 

"  Ann  in  very  deed,  if  we  consider  it 

well,  it  ii  the  virtue  (this  of  concord)  that 

is  most  proper,  nay,  tuattvd  to  a  congregft- 

tioD :  without  it  a  gregatim*  it  may  be,  but 
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The  am  ia  gone ;  s  dit- 
ptgatim  rmther ."  —  BuHor  Amdbiwb,  p. 


that  a 


[Tk*  Flag^  n  1603.] 
IM  (io  the  text)  u  mentioa  of  k 

of  a  great  Plague. — Hie  Mine  axe 
o  tbe  root  of  our  treea.     Or,  rather, 

aD  axe  ia  long  in  cutting  down  of 
K,  the  raxor  i»  hired  for  ut,  that 

awaj  a  great  number  of  hairs  at 

Baai  calleth  it,  (vii.  10.)  or  a  Kftbc 
nrea  down  gram,  a  great  deal  at 
-BuHOP  Ahduw*,  p.  1S&. 


\_SigidJkiation  ofOie  Um  Ftague.} 
"  Thi  rery  name  of  the  Flagne,  Deber 
in  Hebrew,  iheweth  there  ia  a  muon,  there 
ia  a  oouB  whj  it  cometh.  And  the  English 
wmd  Fiagiu,  coming  from  the  Latin  word 
Flaga,  which  is  properlj  a  itrokt,  necesM- 
rilj  inferreth  a  etaat." — Buhop  AimBKwa, 
p.  161. 

"  Ca  livre  n'eat  paa  fait  pour  ceuz  qui 
n'aiment  que  lea  lecturea  friTolea.  Et  tout 
homme  fiivole,  on  fuble,  oa  ignorant  qui 
oaera  le  lire  et  le  mMiter,  icra  peut-Stre 
£tonn£  d'etre  changj  en  un  autre  homme." 
—Pre/act  to  Ou  Elage  et  Peni^  de  FOf 
etO,  1778. 


[A  Hint  to  Itevietoert.'] 
"  J'ai  parU  beaucoup  de  moi  dani  cetle 
outts^  bmu  recourir,  ni  au  pluriel,  ni  &  la 
troiii^e  pcTBOnne.  L'uiiage  de  supprimer 
le  mot,  que  I'auit^riU  jaDsdniBte  a  introduit, 
me  parait  plus  propre  k  embarragaer  le 
ttjle,  qu'  &  montrer  la  modeetie  de  I'auteur. 
On  ne  peut  d'ailleurs  me  goup^onner  de 
vanit&  Je  ne  me  nomme  point;  et  en  par- 
lant  de  moi,  on  ne  sait  pas  de  qui  je  parle." 
—Pri/aee  de  Vlthutrt  Autevr  de  VEIege  de 
Patcal. 


llnfant  Ambiliojt.'] 
"  Touts  1 'ambition  dea  enfans  e«t  de 
deveuir  hommet.  Ill  ne  voient  daua  les 
honunet  que  la  superiority  de  leuri  forces; 
et  ila  ne  peuTent  saToir  combien  les  pr£- 
jugi^  et  1e«  paoaions  rcndent  si  souTent  lea 
hoDunei  plus  faiblea  et  plus  malheureux 
que  del  enfans." — Elage  de  PeueaL 

l^Ptucal  and  the  Janjenitlt.^ 
'^C'eitd  !ui  qae  let  Jatuiniitei  ont  du  t'lai^e 
de  ne  jamait  parler  de  toi  qii  ala  tmaiane 
pertotae,  et  de  nbitilver  jar  tout  Ton  att 
moi ;  eomme  e'U  n'g  aixiil  pat  bien  pba  de  ct- 
ritable  modeitie  a  parler  de  toi  avec  timplidti, 
qtC  a  eherxAer  dei  totamuret  povr  aroir  Voir 
de  Wen  point  parUr.  C'itait  ivrttnU  a  la  ea- 
niti  del  aaiewi  que  Paical  impotait  eette  lot. 
B  ne  povBoit  touffrir  qu'  on  dit  mon  discours, 
mon  livre  ;  et  U  dUait  aitez  plauammeal  a 
ce  t\get,  que  ne  disent-ila  notrc  discours, 
Dotre  livre,  tu  que  d'ordinaire  il  j  a  plus 
en  cela  du  bien  d'autrui  que  du  leur."  — 
Eloge  de  Pa*aa. 


[No  Prophecy  of  Private  Interpretation.} 
"  Pbtbb  PaTEBSon  published  Animad- 
versiones  in  Joannes  Craig  principia  Ma- 
thcmatica,  London^  1701,  in  which  he  fixed 
upon  1789  as  the  jear  when  the  Christian 
religion  would  cease  to  be  credible.  Then 
loo,  he  inferred  the  end  of  the  world  would 
take  place,  especially  as  the  Comet  of  1661 
was  then  to  return." 


IFallaei/  of  Catlicience.'] 
"Jamais  on  ne  fait  Ic  mat  si  plainement 
et  si  gaiement,  que  quuiid  on  le  fait  par  un 
faux  principe  de  coiiBciencc." — Fascai.. 

[/nAiiftW  Seme  of  Wordt.'} 

LaGbometbib.  "Ellenedcfinit  aucune 

de  ces  choses,  espace,  terns,  mouvement, 
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nombre,  %alit^  ni  les  semblables,  qui  sont 
en  grand  nombre,  parce  que  ces  termes-lk 
designent  si  naturellement  les  cboses  quails 
signifient,  ^  ceux  qui  entendent  la  langue, 
que  r^clurcbsement  qu*on  en  Toudrait 
faire,  apporterait  plus  d*obscurit^  que  d*in- 
structiou. 

'*  On  Toit  aasez  de-llt  qu*il  j  a  des  mots 
incapables  d*etre  d^finis,  et  si  la  nature 
n*avait  suppl^e  'k  ce  d^faut,  par  une  id^ 
pareille  qu*elle  a  donn^e  ^  tons  les  hommes, 
toutes  nos  expressions  seraient  confuses,  au 
lieu  qu'on  en  use  avec  la  mdme  assurance 
et  la  meme  certitude,  que  B*il8  ^taient  ex- 
pliqu^d*une  mani^parffutement  exempte 
d^cquivoques,  parce  que  la  nature  nous  en 
a  elle  meme  donn^  sans  paroles,  une  intel- 
ligence plus  nette  que  celle  que  Tart  nous 
acquiert  par  nos  explications/* — Pascal. 


\^Every  Man  for  Himself ^  and  the  Lord  for 

usAU.'] 

'*  Les  Stoiques  disent;  rentrez  au  dedans 
de  vous-mcmes.  C*est  1^  oil  yous  trouverez 
Totre  repos.  Et  cela  n^est  pas  vrai,  des  au- 
tres  disent ;  sortez  dehors,  et  cherchez  le 
bonheur  en  yous  divertissant.  Et  cela  n*est 
pas  vrai.  Les  maladies  yiennent ;  le  bon- 
heur n*cst  ni  dans  nous,  ni  hors  de  nous,  il 
est  en  Dieu,  et  en  nous.** — Pascal. 


i'^S/\«\/^S/%A^rf%A/%/\/\/N/\/\^^^ 


[^Science  and  Ignorance.'] 

**  Les  sciences  ont  deux  extrcmitcs  qui 
se  touchent ;  la  premie  est  la  pure  igno- 
rance naturelle,  oil  se  trouyent  tons  les 
hommes  en  naissant.  L*autre  ex£r^mit^  est 
celle  oil  arriyent  les  grandes  &mes,  qui,  ayant 
parcouru  tout  ce  que  les  hommes  peuvent 
sayoir,  trouyent  qu*il8  ne  sayent  rien,  et  se 
rencontrent  dans  cette  mdme  ignorance  d*oi]l 
ib  dtaient  partis,  mais  c*e8t  une  ignorance 
sayante  qui  se  connait.  Ceux  d*entr*eux 
qui  sont  sortis  de  Tignorance  naturelle,  et 
n*ont  pu  arriyer  k  Tautre,  ont  quelque  tein- 
ture  de  cette  science  suffisante,  et  font  les 


entendus.  Ceux-lk  troublent  le  monde,  et 
jugent  plus  mal  de  tout  que  les  autres.  Le 
peuple  et  les  habiles  composent  pour  Tordi- 
naire  le  train  du  monde.  Les  autres  le 
mdprisent  et  en  sont  mepris^.** — Pascal. 


%0^^^^^^^^^^^S^t^^^^0^>>^S^^ 


[^Source  of  Error  J\ 

**  Lbs  impressions  anciennes  ne  sont  pas 
seules  capables  de  nous  abuser.  Les 
charmes  de  la  nouyeaut^  ont  le  mtoe  pou- 
voir.  De  1^  yiennent  toutes  les  disputes 
des  hommes  qui  se  reprochcnt,  ou  de  suiyre 
les  fausses  impressions  de  leur  enfance,  ou 
de  courir  t^^rairement  apr^  les  nou- 
yelles.*' — Pascal. 


^^^^^^^^^«^^^^\MM^^^«#^ 


[Power  of  Music,'] 

**  What  shall  I  speak  of  that  pettie  and 
counterfeit  music  which  carters  make  with 
their  whips,  hemp  knockers  with  their 
beetles,  spinners  with  their  wheels,  barbers 
with  their  sizzers,  smithes  with  their  ham- 
mers P  where  methinkes  the  master-smith 
with  his  treble  hammer  sings  deskantwhilest 
the  greater  buz  upon  the  plainsong :  Who 
doth  not  straitwaies  imagin  upon  musick 
when  he  hears  his  maids  cither  at  the  wool- 
hurdle,  or  the  milking  pail?  good  God,  what 
distinct  intention  and  remission  is  there  of 
their  strokes?  what  orderly  dividing  of 
their  straines  ?  what  artificial  pitching  of 
their  stops.**  ^ — Hawkins*  History  ofMusiCy 
yol.  1,  p.  65. 


^^^^^^»>^^^A^AA/S^/%^»» 


[Capricioutness  of  Musical  Taste  stands  in 
need  of  Regulation  by  a  Master* s  Hand,"] 

**  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  music  owes 
much  of  its  late  improvement  to  the  theatre, 
and  to  that  emulation  which  it  has  a  tend- 
ency to  excite,  as  well  in  composers  as  per- 
formers ;  but  who  will  pretend  to  say  what 
direction  the  studies  of  the  most  eminent 

>  Hie  Praise  of  Musick,  Svo.  1586^ 
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musiciBns  of  late  years  would  have  taken 
had  they  been  lefl  to  themselves ;  it  being 
most  certain  that  every  one  of  that  character 
has  two  tastes,  the  one  for  himself  and  the 
other  for  the  public  P  Purcell  has  given  a 
plain  indication  of  his  own  in  a  declaration 
that  the  gravity  and  seriousness  of  the  Ita- 
lian music  were  by  him  thought  worthy  of 
imitation.  The  studies  of  Stradella,  Scar- 
latti, and  Bononcini  for  their  own  delight 
were  not  songs  or  airs  calculated  to  asto- 
nish the  hearers  with  the  tricks  of  the 
singer,  but  cantatas  and  duets,  in  which  the 
sweetness  of  the  melody,  and  the  just  ex- 
pression of  fine  poetical  sentiments,  were 
their  chief  praise ;  or  madrigals  for  four  or 
more  voices,  wherein  the  various  excellen- 
cies of  melody  and  harmony  were  united, 
so  as  to  leave  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
mind.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Han- 
del, who,  to  go  no  futher,  has  given  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  style  he  most  affected  in  a 
volume  of  lessons  for  the  harpsichord,  with 
which  no  one  will  say  that  any  modem 
compositions  of  the  kind  can  stand  in  com- 
petition. These,  as  they  were  made  for 
the  practice  of  an  illustrious  personage,  as 
happy  in  an  exquisite  taste  and  correct 
judgment  as  a  fine  hand,  may  be  supposed 
to  be,  and  were  in  fact,  compositions  con 
amore.  In  other  instances  this  great  mu- 
sician compounded  the  matter  with  the 
public,  alternately  pursuing  the  suggestions 
of  his  fancy,  and  gratifying  a  taste  which 
he  held  in  contempt. 

"  Whoever  is  curious  to  know  what  that 
taste  could  be,  to  which  so  great  a  master 
as  Mr.  Handel  was  compelled  occasionally 
to  conform,  in  prejudice  to  his  own,  will 
find  it  to  have  been  no  other  than  that  which 
is  common  to  every  promiscuous  auditory, 
with  whom  it  is  a  notion  that  the  right,  and 
as  some  may  think,  the  ability  to  judge,  to 
applaud,  and  condemn  is  purchased  by  the 
price  of  admittance ;  a  taste  that  leads  all 
who  possess  it  to  prefer  light  and  trivial 
airs,  and  such  as  are  easily  retained  in  me- 
mory, to  the  finest  harmony  and  modula- 
tion, and  to  be  better   pleased  with   the 


licentious  excesses  of  a  singer,  than  the 
true  and  just  intonation  of  the  sweetest  and 
most  pathetic  melodies,  adorned  with  all  the 
graces  and  elegances  that  art  can  suggest. 
Such  critics  as  these,  in  their  judgment  of 
instrumental  performance,  uniformly  de- 
termine in  favour  of  whatever  is  most 
difficult  in  the  execution,  and,  like  the 
spectators  of  a  rope-dance,  are  never  more 
delighted  than  when  the  artist  is  in  such  a 
situation  as  to  render  it  doubtfnl  whether 
he  shall  incur  or  escape  disgrace.** — Haw- 
kins* History  of  Music^  vol.  1,  p.  74. 


^#^^^M^^^^^^A^^^k^^^«^ 


\^Early  Church  MusicJ] 

**  CARDUTAii  Bona  cites  Theodoret,  lib. 
iv.  to  prove  that  the  method  of  singing  in- 
troduced by  St.  Ambrose  was  alternate; 
and  proceeds  to  relate  that  as  the  vigour  of 
the  clerical  discipline,  and  the  majesty  of 
the  Christian  religion  eminently  shone  forth 
in  the  ecclesiastical  song,  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs and  the  bishops  of  other  churches  took 
care  that  the  clerks  from  their  tender  years 
should  learn  the  rudiments  of  singing  under 
proper  masters ;  and  that  accordingly  a 
music-school  was  instituted  at  Rome  by 
Pope  Hilary,  or  as  others  contend,  by  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  to  whom  also  we  are  in- 
debted for  restoring  the  ecclesiastical  song 
to  a  better  form ;  for  though  the  practice 
of  singing  was  from  the  very  foundation  of 
the  Christian  church  used  at  Rome,  yet  are 
we  ignorant  of  what  kind  the  ecclesiastical 
modes  were,  before  the  time  of  Gregory,  or 
what  was  the  discipline  of  the  singers.  In 
fact  the  whole  service  seems  to  have  been 
of  a  very  irregular  kind,  for  we  are  told 
that  in  the  primitive  church  the  people  sang 
each  as  his  inclination  led  him,  with  hardly 
any  other  restriction  than  that  what  they 
sung  should  be  to  the  praise  of  God.  In- 
deed some  certain  offices,  such  as  the  Lord*s 
Prayer  and  the  Apostle*s  Creed,  had  been 
used  in  the  church-service  almost  from  the 
first  establishment  of  Christianity ;  but  these 
were  too  few  in  number  to  prevent  the  in- 
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troduction  of  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  heresiarchs,  who  began 
to  be  very  numerous  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  that  to  a  degree  that 
called  aloud  for  reformation.  The  evil  in- 
creasing, the  emperor  Theodosius  requested 
the  then  pope,  Damasus,  to  frame  such  a 
service  as  should  consist  with  the  solemnity 
and  decency  of  divine  worship ;  the  pope 
readily  assented,  and  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose a  presbyter  named  Hieronymus,  a  man 
of  learning,  gravity,  and  discretion,  who 
formed  a  new  ritual,  into  which  he  intro- 
duced the  Epistles,  Gospels,  and  the  Psalms, 
with  the  Gloria  Patri  and  Alleluiah;  and 
these  together  with  certain  hymns  which 
he  thought  proper  to  retain,  made  up  the 
whole  of  the  service." — Hawkins*  History 
of  MusiCy  vol.  1,  p.  343. 


^^M/^^/^^'^^^^^^/w^^^^^/v• 


\Key'note» — Dominant  and  Final — their 
Antiquity,"] 

**  Although  the  ecclesiastical  tones,  con- 
sisting merely  of  a  varied  succession  of  tones 
and  semitones,  in  a  gradual  ascent  from  the 
lower  notes  to  its  octave,  answer  exactly 
to  the  several  keys,  as  they  are  called  by 
modern  musicians ;  yet  in  this  respect  they 
differ ;  for  in  modem  compositions  the  key- 
note is  the  principal,  and  the  whole  of  the 
harmony  has  a  relation  to  it ;  but  the  modes 
of  the  church  suppose  another  note,  to  which 
that  of  the  key  seems  to  be  but  subordinate, 
which  is  termed  the  Dominant,  as  prevail- 
ing, and  being  most  frequently  heard  of 
any  in  the  tone ;  the  other,  from  whence 
the  series  ascends,  is  called  the  FinaL 

**  Farther,  to  understand  the  nature  and 
use  of  this  distinction  between  the  Dominant 
and  Final  note  of  every  tone,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  at  the  introduction  of  music 
into  the  service  of  the  Christian  church,  it 
was  the  intent  of  the  fathers  that  the  whole 
should  be  sung,  and  no  part  thereof  said  or 
uttered  in  the  tone  or  manner  of  ordinary 
reading  or  praying.  It  seemed  therefore 
necessary,  in  the  institution  of  a  musical 


service,  so  to  connect  the  several  parts  of 
it  as  to  keep  it  within  the  bounds  of  the 
human  voice ;  and  this  could  only  be  done 
by  restraining  it  to  some  one  certain  sound, 
as  a  medium  for  adjusting  the  limits  of  each 
tone,  and  which  should  pervade  the  whole 
of  the  service,  as  well  the  Psalms  and  those 
portions  of  Scripture  that  were  ordinarily 
read  to  the  people,  as  the  hynms,  canticles, 
spiritual  songs,  and  other  parts  thereof, 
which,  in  their  own  nature,  were  proper  to 
be  sung. 

'*  Hence  it  will  appear,  that  in  each  of 
the  tones  it  was  necessary  not  only  that  the 
concords,  as,  namely,  the  fourth,  the  fifth, 
and  the  octave,  should  be  well  defined; 
but  that  the  key-note  should  so  predomi- 
nate as  that  the  singers  should  never  be 
in  dancer  of  missing  the  pitch,  or  departing 
from  me  mode  in  which  the  service  should 
be  directed  to  be  sung:  this  distinction, 
therefore,  between  the  Dominant  and  Final, 
must  have  existed  at  the  very  time  of  in- 
stituting the  Cantus  Ambrosianus,  and  the 
same  prevails  at  this  day."  —  Hawkdis* 
History  of  Musie^  vol.  1,  pp.  347-8. 


«^^^^\^^^^^^^^^^^^^^«^^ 


[^Divers  Fashions  of  diverse  Nations  in 

Song.] 

''EvEBT  man  lives  after  his  own  humour, 
neither  are  all  men  governed  by  the  same 
laws;  and  diverse  nations  have  diverse 
fashions,  and  differ  in  habit,  diet,  studies, 
speech,  and  song.  Hence  is  it  that  the 
English  do  carol;  the  French  sing;  the 
Spaniards  weep ;  the  Italians  which  dwell 
about  the  coasts  of  Janua  caper  with  their 
voices,  the  others  bark ;  but  the  Germans, 
which  I  am  ashamed  to  utter,  do  howl 
like  wolves.  Now  because  it  is  better  to 
break  friendship  than  to  determine  any- 
thing against  truth,  I  am  forced  by  truth 
to  say  that  which  the  love  of  my  country 
forbids  me  to  publish.  Germany  noorish- 
eth  many  cantors,  but  few  musicians.  For 
very  few,  excepting  those  which  are  or  have 
been  in  the  chapels  of  princes,  do  truly 
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know  the  art  of  singing.  For  those  magis- 
trates to  whom  this  charge  is  given,  do 
iqppoint  for  the  government  of  the  service 
youth  cantors,  whom  they  choose  by  the 
shrillness  of  their  voice,  not  for  their  cun- 
ning in  the  art,  thinking  that  God  is  pleased 
with  bellowing  and  braying,  of  whom  we 
read  in  the  Scripture  that  he  rejoiceth 
more  in  sweetness  than  in  noise ;  more  in 
the  affection  than  in  the  voice.  For  when 
Solomon  in  the  Canticles  writeth  that  the 
voice  of  the  church  doth  sound  in  the  ears 
of  Christ,  he  doth  presently  adjoin  the 
cause,  because  it  is  sweet.  Therefore  well 
did  Baptista  Mantuan  (that  modem  Virgil,) 
inveigh  against  every  puffed-up  ignorant 
bellowing  cantor,  saying, 

*  Cur  taanHs  delvhra  bourn  mugitOnta  imples 
Tune  Deum  tali  eredis  placare  tumuUuf  * 

Whom  the  prophet  ordained  should  be 
praised  in  cymbals,  not  simply,  but  well- 
sounding.** — Hawkins*  History  of  Music, 
voL  4,  p.  204. 


•>A/>^^^^«^WWW^V«M/W% 
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^Effects  of  Harmony,'] 

*'  Thb  prevalence  of  a  corrupt  taste  in 
music  seems  to  be  but  the  necessary  result 
of  that  state  of  civil  policy  which  enables, 
and  that  disposition  which  urges,  men  to 
assume  the  character  of  judges  of  what  they 
do  not  imderstand.  llie  love  of  pleasure 
is  the  offspring  of  affluence,  and,  in  propor- 
tion as  riches  aboimd,  not  ta  be  susceptible 
of  fashionable  pleasures  is  to  be  the  subject 
of  reproach ;  to  avoid  which  men  are  led 
to  dissemble,  and  to  affect  tastes  and  pro- 
pensities that  they  do  not  possess ;  and 
when  the  ignorant  become  the  majority, 
what  wonder  is  it  that,  instead  of  borrow- 
ing from  the  judgment  of  others,  they  set 
up  opinions  of  their  own  ;  so  that  those  ar- 
tists who  live  but  by  the  favour  of  the  pub- 
lic, should  accommodate  their  studies  to 
their  interests,  and  endeavour  to  gratify  the 
many  rather  than  the  judicious  few  ? 

**  But  notwithstanding  these  evils,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  science  itself  has  sus- 


tained any  loss;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
certain  that  the  art  of  combining  musical 
sounds  is  in  general  better  understood  at 
this  time  than  ever.  We  may  therefore 
indulge  a  hope  that  the  sober  reflection  on 
the  nature  of  harmony,  and  its  immediate 
reference  to  those  principles  on  which  all 
our  ideas  of  beauty,  symmetry,  order,  and 
magnificence  are  founded;  on  the  infi- 
nitely various  modifications  of  which  it  is 
capable ;  its  influence  on  the  human  affec- 
tions ;  and  above  all,  those  nameless  de- 
lights which  the  imaginative  faculty  receives 
from  the  artful  disposition  and  succession 
of  concordant  sounds,  will  terminate  in  a 
thorough  conviction  of  the  vanity  and  emp- 
tiness of  that  music  with  which  we  now  are 
pleased,  and  produce  a  change  in  the  pub- 
lic taste,  that^  wherever  it  takes  place,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  for  the  better." — Hawkins* 
History  of  Music,  vol.  5,  p.  432. 


^^^^N^^^^r^^^^^^^'V^^^^^^ 


{^Q^estionab^e  Musical  Disquisition  of 
Kircher*s,'] 

"  That  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  re- 
solve this  question,  how  David  freed  Saul 
from  the  evil  spirit  ?  I  shall  first  quote  the 
words  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  as  found  in 
the  first  book  of  Samuel,  chap.  xvi.  verse 
23,  *  And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  evil  spirit 
from  Ood  was  upon  Saul,  that  David  took 
an  harp  and  played  with  his  hand :  so  Said 
was  refreshed,  and  was  well,  and  the  evil 
spirit  departed  from  him.*  The  passage  in 
the  holy  text  informs  us  very  clearly,  that 
the  evil  spirit,  whatsoever  it  was,  was  driven 
away  by  music  ;  but  how  that  came  to  pass 
is  differently  explained.  The  Rabbins  on 
this  place  say,  that  when  David  cured  Saul 
he  played  on  a  cy thara  of  ten  strings  ;  they 
say  also,  that  David  knew  that  star  by 
which  it  was  necessary  the  music  should  be 
regulated,  in  order  to  effect  the  cure :  thus 
Rabbi  Abenezra.  But  Picus  of  Mirandula 
says,  that  music  sets  the  spirits  in  motion, 
and  thereby  produces  the  like  effects  on 
the  mind,  as  a  medicine  does  on  the  body ; 
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from  whence  it  may  seem  that  the  comment 
of  Abenezra  is  vain  and  txiding,  and  that 
David  regarded  not  the  aspects  of  the  stars, 
but,  trusting  to  the  power  of  his  instru- 
ments, struck  it  with  his  hand  as  his  fancy 
suggested. 

*^  And  we,  rejecting  such  astrological 
fictions,  assert,  that  David  freed  Saul,  not 
with  herbs,  potions,  or  others  medicaments, 
as  some  maintain,  but  by  the  sole  force  and 
efficacy  of  music.  In  order  to  demonstrate 
which,  let  it  be  observed  that  those  appli- 
cations which  unlock  the  pores,  remove  ob- 
structions, dispel  vapours,  and  cheer  the 
heart,  are  best  calculated  to  cure  madness, 
and  allay  the  fury  of  the  mind ;  now  music 
produces  these  effects,  for  as  it  consists  in 
sounds,  generated  by  the  motion  of  the  air, 
it  follows  that  it  will  attenuate  the  spirits, 
which  by  that  motion  are  rendered  warmer, 
and  more  quick  in  their  action,  and  so  dis- 
sipate at  length  the  melancholy  humour. 
On  the  contrary,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
relax  the  spirits,  and  prevent  the  wounding 
or  affecting  the  membranes  of  the  brain ; 
in  that  case,  it  b  proper  to  use  slow  pro- 
gressions of  sound,  that  those  spirits  and 
biting  vapours,  which  ascend  thither  from 
the  stomach,  spleen,  and  hypocondria,  may 
be  quietly  dismissed.  Therefore  the  mu- 
sic of  David  might  appease  Saul,  in  either 
of  these  two  ways  of  attenuation  or  dismis- 
sion :  by  the  one  he  might  have  expelled 
the  melancholy  from  the  cells  of  the  brain, 
or  he  might  by  the  other  have  dissolved  it, 
and  sent  it  off  in  thin  vapours  by  insensible 
perspiration.  In  either  case,  when  the  me- 
lancholy had  lefl  him,  he  could  not  be  mad 
until  the  return  of  it,  he  being  terrestrial, 
and,  as  it  were,  destitute  of  action,  unless 
moved  thereto  by  the  vital  spirits,  which 
had  led  him  here  and  there,  but  they  had 
led  him  when  for  the  sake  of  the  haxinony 
they  had  flown  to  the  cars,  abandoning,  as 
I  may  say,  their  rule  over  him.  And  though 
upon  the  cessation  of  the  harmony  they 
might  return,  yet  the  patient  having  been 
elevated,  and  rendered  cheerful,  the  melan- 
choly might  have  acquired  a  more  favour- 


able habit.  From  all  which,  it  is  manifest 
that  this  effect  proceeded  not  from  any  ca- 
sual sound  of  the  cythara,  but  from  the 
great  art  and  excellent  skill  of  David  in 
playing  on  it ;  for,  as  he  had  a  consimimat^ 
and  penetrating  judgment,  and  was  alwayp 
in  the  presence  of  Saul,  as  being  his  ar- 
mour-bearer, he  must  have  been  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  inclination  and  bent 
of  his  mind,  and  to  what  passions  it  was 
most  subject :  hence,  withoift  doubt,  he  be- 
ing enabled,  not  so  much  by  his  own  skill, 
as  impelled  by  a  divine  instinct,  knew  so 
dexterously,  and  with  sounds  suited  to  the 
humour  and  distemper  of  the  king,  to  touch 
the  cythara,  or  indeed  any  other  instru- 
ment, for,  as  has  been  mentioned,  he  was 
skilled  in  the  use  of  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
six,  of  different  kinds.  It  might  be,  that 
at  the  instant  we  are  speaking  of,  he  recited 
some  certain  rhythm  proper  for  his  purpose, 
and  which  Saul  might  delight  to  hear  ;  or 
that  by  the  power  of  metrical  dancing,  joined 
to  the  melody  of  the  instrument,  he  wrought 
this  effect :  for  Saul  was  apt  to  be  affected 
in  this  manner,  by  the  music  and  dancing 
of  his  armour-bearer ;  as  he  was  a  youth  of 
a  very  beautiful  aspect,  these  roused  up  the 
spirits,  and  the  words,  which  were  rhjrth- 
mically  joined  to  the  harmony,  tickling  the 
hearing,  lifled  up  the  mind,  as  from  a  dark 
prison,  into  the  high  region  of  light,  whereby 
the  gloomy  spirits  which  oppressed  the 
heart  were  dissipated,  and  room  was  left 
for  it  to  dilate  itself,  which  dilatation  was 
naturally  followed  by  tranquillity  and  glad- 


ness. 


♦u 


Whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  of  turning 
to  the  original  from  whence  this  very  cir- 
cumstantial relation  is  taken,  will  think  it 
hardly  possible  for  any  one  to  compress 
more  nonsense  into  an  equal  number  of 
words  than  this  passage  contains,  for  which 
no  better  apology  can  be  made  than  that 
Kircher,  though  a  man  of  great  learning, 
boundless  curiosity,  and  indefatigable  in- 
dustry, was  less  happy  in  forming  concla- 

I  *  Musurgia,  torn.  ii.  p.  214,  et  seq. 
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flcttlmd  for  the  atUinment  of  knowledge, 
bal  tliej  did  not  qtulifj  hiin  for  dbquiu- 
tion  t  ia  (bort  he  wu  do  reaaoner. — Haw- 
KlMt'  HUloiy  o/Matie,  toL  1,  p.  301. 


[Fna-flaw  of  Orgai  MMtie.} 
"  Tbb  organ  b  tlie  Benedictine  monu- 
tery  at  CUmu^  U  trulj  exqiii*it«;  and  I 
wa*  fortunate  enough  to  hear  the  whole  eX' 
tent  and  Tarietj  of  it*  poweri.  It  ia  taid 
to  be  the  fineat  in  the  world ;  it  ia,  b;  far, 
the  nobleat  I  erer  heard.  The  effect  of  the 
•onato,  which  ia  performed  in  order  to  abow 
the  whole  genin*  of  the  initrnment,  ravf  be 
compared  to  the  coorae  of  a  rirer  from  the 
fonntain-head  to  the  aea.  It  begini  with 
a  iweet  little  trilling  movement,  like  the 
•oond  of  watera  trickling  in  a  far  remote 
paatoral  upland.  The  breadth  of  barmon j 
increuet,  and  the  mind  ia  excited  to  acti- 
tI^i  while  the  introduction  of  a  delightful 
echo  loggeata  the  images  of  a  r^id  stream, 
and  banda  of  huntamen,  with  horns  and 
hoanda,  courting  the  baoka.  Continuing 
■till  to  rife  and  apread,  the  music  takes  a 
more  regular  character,  and  filla  the  imagi- 
na^on  with  the  notion  of  a  Thames,  covered 
wi^  moving  vesaela,  flowing  through  a  mul- 
titadinona  ci^.  Occaiional  military  move- 
menta  gradually  open  all  the  fountains  of 
the  iDitmnient ;  and  the  full  tide,  deepen- 
ing and  rolling  on,  terminate*  in  a  finale  so 
vaat,  so  various,  ao  eztraordinarj  an  effu- 
sion of  harmony,  that  it  can  be  compared 
onl/  to  the  great  expanse  of  the  ocean  agi- 
tated bj  a  tempest  and  the  utonisbing  tur- 
bulence of  a  Trafalgarian  battle." — (ialt, 
p.  93. 

IStahctiUi.'] 
"  In  one  place  was  a  very  large  and  curi- 
ous cavern  formed  hy  a  wntcrfnll,  that  from 
time  to  time  hnil  (lepoiiiti.-<l  a  vant  man  of 
italactitiral  matlcr ;  lunnj  nf  tbn  rnmiflva- 
tlons  were  not  lew  thnn  flirty  or  fifty  fwt  in 
length.     H\ww  wi<r<<  iwivtiil  niu)  kniittm) 


like  the  roots  of  an  old  tree,  and  otha» 
were  cellular  and  cavemoua.  This  great 
maaa,  reflected  from  a  sheet  of  deep  water 
beneath,  clear  as  chrystal,  hemmed  in  faj 
two  steep  facea  of  solid  rock,  and  fronted  by 
two  old  weeping-willowg,  made  a*  fine  • 
piece  of  wild  and  romantic  scenery  as  bitej 
could  dedgn." — Bakkow. 


[ComptilfOTj  Baplitm.J 
"  .Sbbas  SvLvirB,  when  Pope,  alludes  to 
this  in  bis  curious  letter  to  Sultan  Ma- 
homet. '  Receive  our  baptism,*  says  he  to 
the  conqueror  of  Constantinople, '  and  Tur- 
key, Syria,  Arabia,  and  Libya  will  not  loae 
a  moment  in  followiog  the  example.  If 
£^ypt  hesitates,  the  Abyssinians,  already 
Chrisdans,  have  only  to  turn  tbe  Nile.  One 
singleact  of  your  power  will  bring  the  whoU 
East  to  Christ.' "  —  Tewhoxk's  Memoirt  oj 
the  Medici,  vol.  1,  p.  199. 


IAmIui  and  Povxler,  the  end  of  MtnL] 
"This  yere  deyeil  Rees  Prince  of  Wale* 
of  bym  one  sayde  in  Ibid  manner :  O  bIysM 
of  batayle,  chyld  of  chyvalry !  defence  o 
conntreet  worshypp  of  armesi  arme  o 
strength  I  hande  of  lar^^enesse  1  eye  of  re' 
son  I  brygtnesae  of  honeste  1  bnynge  u 
brest,  Heclour's  prowesse,  Achilles'  sharp 
nesae,  Nectour's  sobemesse,  Tydeua'  hardy 
nesse,  Sampson's  strengthe,  Ilec tour's  wor 
thyneaee,  Eunalus  swyftncsse,  Ulyee's  fayr 
speche,  Solomon's  wysdom,  Ajax'a  hardy 

"  O  clothyngc  of  naked !  the  hungrye 
mete  I  fulfyilynge  all  nionncB  bone  th» 
him  wolde  ought  bydde!  O  fayre  in  speche 
felowe  in  servycc  I  honeste  of  dede,  an 
sobrc  in  wordc!  Gladde  of  ecmblaunt,  an 
love  in  face !  goodly  to  every  man  an 
rightful  to  all.  The  noble  dyodeme  < 
faymessc  of  Wales  is  now  fallen.  That  i 
Iteus  is  deed !  All  IVales  gronyth,  Recs 
Uocd  1  the  name  is  not  loste,  but  biysi 
passylh,  Rccs  is  deed !    Worshjpp  of  tt 


worlde  goeth  awaye.  The  enemj  is  bcre, 
for  Rees  is  not  here.  Now  Wales  helpith 
not  itself.  Rees  is  deed,  and  take  awaye. 
But  his  noble  name  is  not  deed,  for  it  is 
always  new  in  the  worlde  wyde.  This 
place  holdyth  grete  worshypp  yf  the  byrth 
is  beholde.  Of  men  axe  what  is  the  ende, 
it  is  ashes  and  powder.  Here  he  is  hydde, 
but  he  is  unhylled,  for  name  duryth  ever 
more,  and  sufiryth  not  the  noble  duke  to 
be  hydde  of  speche.  His  prowesse  passed 
his  maners.  His  wytte  passed  his  prowesse. 
His  fayre  speche  passed  his  wytte.  His 
good  thewes  passed  his  fayre  speche.** — 
Polychronicon. 


•%<%/%/»<N/><W\»VWW^W»»V>»>^^» 


^Natural  Lighthoiue  at  Samos.'] 

'*  The  most  enlightened  seamen  of  the 
present  day,  among  whom  might  be  in- 
cluded the  master  of  our  vessel,  maintain, 
with  testimony  which  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
pute, that  in  stormy  weather  they  have 
observed  a  lambent  flame  playing  upon  the 
face  of  the  precipice  of  Samos,  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  height  from  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Many,  say  they,  are  the  vessels 
this  natural  Phanar  has  rescued  from  de- 
struction, by  the  guidance  it  affords  during 
the  thick  fogs  of  the  winter  season.  They 
further  allege,  that  the  natives  of  Samos 
have  frequently  gone  up  the  mountain,  in 
dark  tempestuous  weather,  to  seek  this 
fire,  but  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
whence  it  issues.  For  my  own  part,  I  do 
not  doubt  the  fact.  It  is  probably  one  of 
those  exhalations  of  ignited  hydrogen  gas, 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
always  most  conspicuous  in  hazy  and  rainy 
weather ;  as  in  the  instance  of  the  burning 
vapour  at  Pietra  Mala  in  Tuscany,  and 
many  others  in  difierent  parts  of  Persia. 
That  of  Samos,  perhaps,  from  its  inacces- 
sible situation,  rendered  still  more  difficult 
of  approach  in  stormy  weather,  might  escape 
the  search  of  the  natives,  and  yet  be  visible 
from  a  considerable  distance  at  sea."  — 
Ci^BKE^s  Travels^  vol.  2,  p.  193. 


\PnmiHve  Q^arantine,'\ 

^  In  the  conmierce  carried  on  between 
the  Circassians  and  the  Tchimomorski,  a 
sort  of  quarantine  is  observed,  trivial  in  its 
nature,  and  negligently  guarded.  The  ex- 
change of  com,  honey,  mats,  wood  and 
arms  for  the  salt  of  the  Cossacks  is  trans- 
acted without  contract ;  the  wares  of  the 
Circassians  being  placed  on  the  ground 
where  they  find  the  salt  ready  stationed  for 
bargain.** — Clabke*s  Travels,  voL  1,  p.  381. 


WS^^^^tf^^«MMM^A/M^^N* 


Predicted  Deluge  in  1524, 

**  The  Admiral  propounded  it  as  a  ques- 
tion to  his  friend  Fray  Luys  d*Escobar, 
whether  he  ought  to  believe  this  prediction 
and  prepare  himself  accordingly,  for  every 
body  affirmed  that  it  was  to  be  the  greatest 
deluge  since  the  days  of  Noah.  To  this 
the  Friar  replies,  that  Doctor  Agostino 
Ninfa,  who  was  held  at  Rome  for  the  only 
man  in  arts,  and  Greek,  and  astrology,  had 
made  a  treatise  in  confutation  of  this  pre- 
diction, proving  from  five  authors  that  it 
could  not  possibly  take  place ;  first,  from 
Ptolemy,  who  says  that  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  must  necessarily  precede  any  great 
deluge.  Secondly,  from  Porphyry,  who 
says  that  the  stars  cannot  produce  one 
without  a  conjunction  of  the  Sun  and  Moon 
also.  Thirdly,  from  Aristotle,  who  says  that 
winds,  comets  and  earthquakes  must  be  seen 
first,  and  the  rainbow  disappear  for  many 
years.  Fourthly,  from  Theophrastus,  who 
teaches  that  great  drought  always  goes  be- 
fore great  floods.  Fifthly,  from  Alexander, 
who  aflirms  that  great  vapours  must  rise, 
before  great  rams  can  fall.  Wherefore 
Doctor  Agostino  Ninfa  delivers  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  because  none  of  these  signs 
and  tokens  have  appeared,  there  can  be  no 
deluge. 

'*  When  the  year  was  past,  the  Astrolo- 
gers said  they  had  made  an  error  of  a  zero 
in  their  calculations,  but  that  the  deluge 
would  finally  take  place. 


"  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1524,  one 
Bolton,  Prior  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  listen- 
ing to  the  Prognosticators,  who  then  gene- 
rally foretold  that  upon  the  wairy  Trigoti, 
which  should  happen  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary that  year,  many  thousands  should 
perish  by  a  deluge,  caused  a  house  to  be 
builded  upon  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  whither 
he  carried  for  himself  and  family  provisions 
for  two  months,  so  great  a  fear  of  an  inun- 
dation possest  him,  and  so  great  credence 
gave  he  to  the  Almanack  makers*  predic- 
tions: yet  was  there  not  a  fairer  season 
many  years  before.*' — CowrueUor  Manners 
hi»  Legacy,  by  Josiah  Dabe,  p.  141. 


^^M^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^* 


[iVew  Zealand  mode  of  carrying  Children.'] 

**  The  mode  of  carrying  the  children  in 
New  Zealand,  if  not  the  most  graceful  is 
certainly  not  the  most  inconvenient.  The 
child  is  placed  astride  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  nurse,  who  secures  it  in  this  posture  by 
one  of  its  arms ;  the  other  being  lef^  at 
liberty,  it  employs  it  in  playing  with  the 
ornaments  on  the  head  of  its  mother ;  and 
as  these  are  sometimes  numerous,  consist- 
ing of  feathers,  shells,  buttons  and  sharks' 
teeth,  the  child  is  provided  with  an  ample 
I  ource  of  amusement.*'  —  Savage,  ch.  8. 


the  com  had  been  destroyed  was  still  very 
great."— Clarke's  TraveUj  vol.2,  p.  479. 


X^M^A^AA^AA^^S^^^t^^^^ 


<^^^^^^^/^^^/^/»^^^%/\/^/\/* 


ILasHng  Effects  of  Heat.'] 

"  The  French,  during  the  time  their  army 
remained  under  Buonaparte  in  the  Holy 
Land,  constructed  two  very  large  ovens  in 
the  Castle  of  Tiberias.  Two  years  had 
elapsed  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  since 
they  had  set  fire  to  their  granary ;  and  it 
was  considered  a  miracle  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Tiberias,  that  the  combustion  was  not 
yet  extinguished.  We  visited  the  place, 
and  perceived  that  whenever  the  ashes  of 
the  burned  com  were  stirred  by  thrusting 
a  stick  among  them,  sparks  were  even  then 
glowing  throughout  the  heap,  and  a  piece 
of  wood  being  left  there  became  charred. 
The  heat  in  those  vaulted  chambers  where 


[^The  Power  of  a  Hurricane.] 

'*  The  wind  blew  in  the  morning  from 
the  S.  W.  and  seemed  to  presage  a  storm. 
The  clouds  gathered  at  the  top  of  the  momi- 
tains :  they  were  of  an  olive,  or  copper 
colour,  and  one  long  range  of  them  was 
higher  than  the  rest,  and  motionless ;  the 
smaller  ones  below  blew  about  with  a  sur- 
prising rapidity.  The  sea  broke  upon  the 
rocks  with  a  great  noise :  many  of  ^e  sea- 
birds  flew  for  shelter  to  the  land.  The 
domestic  animals  were  very  uneasy.  The 
air  was  gloomy  and  hot,  although  the  wind 
was  still  high :  these  are  all  certain  pre- 
sages of  a  hurricane,  and  every  body  hast- 
ened to  strengthen  their  houses  witJi  sup- 
porters and  props,  and  to  block  up  their 
doors  and  windows. 

'*  The  hurricane  at  last,  about  ten  in  the 
evening,  announced  itself  by  horrible  gusts 
of  wind,  which  were  followed  by  no  less 
horrible  intervals  of  calm,  in  which  the  wind 
seemed  to  collect  new  powers.  It  kept 
augmenting  the  whole  night.  Aly  apartment 
being  very  much  shaken,  I  went  into  an- 
other. The  good  woman  I  lodged  with 
wept,  and  was  in  despair  at  the  thoughts 
of  her  house  being  destroyed.  Nobody 
went  to  bed.  Towards  morning  the  wind 
redoubled  its  efforts.  I  perceived  that  one 
side  of  our  pallisade  fence  was  falling,  and 
that  part  of  the  roof  of  the  house  was  raised 
at  one  comer.  I  got  some  planks  and  cords, 
by  means  of  which  I  prevented  the  damage 
that  would  else  have  happened.  In  cross- 
ing the  yard  to  give  directions  about  this 
work,  I  frequently  thought  I  should  have 
been  blown  down.  Some  walls  at  a  dis- 
tance were  falling,  and  some  roofs  were  torn 
to  pieces,  the  timbers  of  which  were  blown 
away  as  if  they  had  been  cards. 

"  Some  rain  fell  about  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  wind,  not  at  all  abated,  blew  it 
horizontally  along  with  such  violence,  that 
it  entered  like  so  many  waterspouts  at  every 
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the  smallest  opening.  The  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents at  eleven ;  the  wind  subsided  a  little, 
the  ravines  in  the  mount«ins  formed  pro- 
digious cascades  on  every  side.  Large 
pieces  o£  the  rocks  broke  off  with  a  noise 
like  that  of  cannon ;  and  as  they  rolled 
down  cleared  to  themselves  a  path  among 
the  woods.  The  rivulets  overflowed  into 
the  i^ain,  which  by  this  time  was  like  an- 
other sea,  neither  banks  nor  bridges  being 
any  more  to  be  seen. 

"  By  one  o'clock  the  wind  veered  round 
to  the  N.  W.  and  drove  the  surf  of  the  sea 
in  large  clouds  along  the  land.  The  ships 
in  the  harbour  were  run  ashore,  and  kept 
firing  guns  as  signals  of  distress,  but  in  vain, 
for  no  succour  could  be  sent  to  them.  About 
noon  the  wind  shifted  to  the  E.  and  then  to 
the  W.  Thus  it  went  quite  the  circle  of 
the  horizon  in  the  four  and  twenty  hours, 
as  usual,  after  which  a^  perfect  cidm  suc- 
ceeded. 

"  Trees  were  every  where  blown  down, 
and  bridges  carried  away  :  not  one  single 
leaf  remained  in  our  gardens.  Even  the 
herb  dog's-tooth,  so  remarkably  hardy, 
seemed  in  some  places  to  be  cut  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  ground. 

**  As  the  winds  make  the  tour  of  the  ho- 
rizon, there  is  not  a  cavern  in  the  island 
unfilled  with  the  rain,  which  destroys  a 
great  nimiber  of  rats,  grasshoppers  and  ants, 
they  are  not  seen  again  for  some  time.** — 
St.  Pibrre,  Voyage  to  the  Isle  of  France. 


^^^^^^k^^N^^^k^^^^^^^^^^^ 


[^Power  o/Afan.'] 

*'  (iue  es  pues  el  hombre  f  o  cieloel     A  iu 

audacia 
Se  ten  ceder  las  indomables  feras^ 
Los  mantes  rinden  su  orgvUosa  cima, 
La  explosion  del  volcem  aun,  no  le  aterra ; 
i  Yun  hombre  le  subyvgeH — QuniTAifA. 


^v^^^^^%^^^^^^^i^^^^^^^^^ 


[^Perversion  of  Words^ 

**  Tie:ne  la  osadia  de  llamarse  Emperador 
per  la  graeia  de  Dios,  al  qua!  m  ama,  ni 


temty  ni  reconoce :  dixera  mefor  por  la  pa- 
eiencia  de  Dios  y  lade  los  hambres.** — Cen* 
tinela  contra  Franceses,  p.  46. 


0*^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


[7^«  oldest  Record  of  the  Judicium  Dei."] 

'^  ^fity  ^  €T0t fwi  Kal  fivBotiQ  aipeiy  xrpo7r, 
Kal  irvp  ^Ufnrety,  ical  Qettg  opKWfjumly^ 
TO  fi^re  3pd(rac,  fitire  r^  ^vvei^yat 
TO  9rpdy/ia  povXevaayrif  p^r*  tlpyaapiv^^ 

Soph.  Antig, 

The  passing  through  the  fire  is  described 
as  a  part  of  the  Priestcraft  of  the  HirpL 
Virg.  iEn.  xi.  787. 

et  medium,  freti  pietate,  per  ignem 

Cultores  mult&  premimus  vestigia  prunA. 


%^V^^^A^^M^^AA^^M^^^ 


{Honesty  does  not  always  lead  to  Prefer" 

ment.l 

"  Bishop  Horne,  or  my  venerable  friend 
W.  Jones,  observes,  nothing  hurts  people's 
preferment  so  much  as  being  too  much  in 
the  right.  People  who  wish  to  get  for- 
ward, I  fear,  should  not  be  honest  when 
their  patrons  are  not  so." — Lowth. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^A^^t^^VN^^W 


[A  Word  on  Education,'] 

Madame  de  MAiirrEifoif  says,  in  a  letter 
to  Me.  de  Bouju,  who  had  left  St.  Cyr  to 
become  an  Ursuline  Nun  at  Mante,  '*  t/n'y 
a  pas  lieu  de  dauter  que  Dieu  ne  vous  y  ait 
destinie, — Je  me  Jlatte  mime  qu^il  veut  se 
servir  de  vous^  non  seulement  comme  bonne 
Religieuse^  mats  pour  commumquer  a  Mante 
ce  que  vous  avez  appris  a  St.  Cyr.  Je  ne 
me  souviens  plus  si  Me.  de  MerinviUe  a  vu 
les  chases  depuie  la  forme  que  nous  y  itabUmes 
en  1701 ;  car  ce  n^eet  que  depute  ce  temps-ld 
que  f  admire  Viducation  de  nosfUes.  Nous 
ne  savions  ce  que  nousfaieions  dans  les  com- 
mencemens ;  ^utie  VexpSrience  nous  a  appris 
a  rendre  cette  Education  utile  et  facile^  de 
sorte  que  ce  sont  les  nud-saines  qui  veulent 
etre  MaUresses  des  dosses^  soutenant  qu^il  y 
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a  pfcu  de  repot  q»e  dam  U»  aatrti  offieet,  et 
eda,  par  eette  inBaitim  de  /aire  Ja  pbipart 
del  txeratti  par  k»  enfaiu  mitaei." — Let- 
tTM,  torn.  3,  p.  215. 


We  taerifici  toownc 
"  loHATnit  LoTOLi  used  to  mj  (Mid  it 
WM  B  golden  ujing),  '  Qw  el  que  gmtiert 
Mattr  eotat  gremdet  por  Diet,  Aa  meneiler 
gmardant  de  to-  demaeiadamejib'  pndente' 
— *  Comieme  naeegtir,'  he  uied  also  to  aaj, 
'  eoalrtt  el  oqwi  y  contra  tl  viento ;  y  tonfo 
mat  ttperar  de  Dioi,  quetito  lot  eotat  ion 
mat  dae^erttdtu' " —  Lounizo  Oetbc,  Ori- 
gea  de  U  Comp.  de  Jenu,  ff.  164. 


[A  Soldier't  Temptatioiu.^ 
"  L'obligation  de  fermer  let  yeta  tar  let 
erimet  dei  loldati  en  payi  itrangert,  eit  I'in- 
eomlnienl  inivilable  de  tmUe  gverre  inpule 
m  pern  prolongM.  De  qnel  front,  en  effet, 
impoier^-on  let  r^let  de  la  jutliee  a  det 
hommet  dotU  on  expoie  a  lout  momeni  let 
jonrt  pour  lonlenir  dei  prltenlioni  iniqaei,  et 
det  entrepritet  iUigiliniet  f  Let  rapinei  et 
le  brigandage  toni  alori  eontidirii  comme 
del  comptntationi.  Aaiti  Taibol  avait-ii 
etfuAnne  de  dire,  dant  wt  itngage  vtoini  dt- 
eent  qn'inergiqne,  que  '  n*  Dieu  meime  edoit 
tmddart,  U  tt  feroit  piBard.'"'  —  Hist  de 
Jeanne  D'Arc,  torn.  1,  p.  197. 


{Self-correction.  ] 
"Ne((DB  enim  quitquam  nisi  imprudens, 
ideo  quid  mea  errata  reprehendo,  me  repre- 
bendere  audebit.  Sed  si  dicit,  non  ea  de- 
buiwie  li  me  dici,  qiue  postea  mibi  etiam 
di^pliccrint,  Terum  dic:it,  et  mecum  facit ; 
eorum  quippc  reprehenBor  eat,  quorum  et 


'  M.  le  Bnin  lie  Chormsttes  might  have  ex- 
empli fied  the  truth  orhis  remarks  by  the  conduct 
ofnis  coiintrymen  in  Ihc  Fenimular  War. 


ega.  Neque  enim  ca  reprebendere  deb» 
rem,  si  diccre  debuisaein.  Sed  qui  prinwi 
non  potuit  babere  eapientiic,  eecuudas  hft- 
beat  partes  inodeetiv ;  ut  qui  non  valnli 
omnia  impcenitenda  dicere,  saltern  pceniten 
qute  cognoverit  dicenda  non  fuisse.  —  Qiut> 
propter  quicumquc  ista  leeturi  Bunt,  lua 
me  imitantur  errantem,  sed  in  melius  pn> 
ficientem.  Inveniet  enim  fortasse,  qiiomodi 
Bcribendo  profecerim,  quisquis  opmcula  roei 
ordine,  quo  scripta  sunt,  legcrit." —  St.  Ad 


[Sfwrfy,  a  Caaie  of  Melancholy.'] 
"OcB  Patrons  of  learning  are  so  far  now 
■days  from  respecting  tbe  Matei,  and  givin 
that  honour  to  scholars,  or  reward  vhic 
they  deserve,  and  are  allowed  by  those  b 
dulgent  privileges  of  many  noble  Prince 
that  after  all  their  pains  t^en  in  Univcn 
ties,  cost  and  charge,  expenses,  irksoii 
hours,  laborious  tasks,  wearisome  days,  dai 
gers,  hazards,  (barred  interim  from  all  plei 
sures  which  other  men  have,  mewed  up  Hi 
hawks  all  their  lives,)  if  they  chance  to  wai 
through  them,  they  shall  in  tbe  end  be  r 
jected,  contemned,  and  which  is  thegreate 
misery,  driven  to  their  shifts,  exposed 
want,  poverty,  and  be^ary.  Their  famili 
attendants  are, 

Palkntei  morbi,  lactui,  cvraque  laborqne 
Et  mebu,  et  maleniada  famet,  el  tarpit  qfi 

tat, 
Terribilei  vim  forma. 
Grief,  labour,  care,  pale  sickness,  miseri 
Fear,  filthy  poverty,  hunger  that  crief, 
Terrible  monsters  to  be  seen  with  eyes. 
If  there  were  nothing  else  to  trouble  th< 
the  conceit  of  this  alone  were  enough 
make  them   all  melancholy.     Most   otl 
trades   and  professions,   after  sotne   sei 
years   prenticeship,   are   enabled  by  ti 
crafl  to  live  of  themselves.     A  merch. 
adventures  bis  goods  at  sea,  and  though 
hazard  be  great,  yet  if  one  ship  returr 
four,  be  likely  makes  a  saving  voyage- 
husbandman's    gains   are   almost  certa 
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quibus  ipse  Jupiter  nocere  nun  potest  Qiia 
Ca/(i*«  Hjperbolef  a  great  husband  himself) ; 
only  scholars,  methinks,  are  most  uncer- 
tain, unrespected,  subject  to  all  casualties 
and  hazards.  For  first,  not  one  of  a  many 
proves  to  be  a  scholar ;  all  are  not  capable 
and  docile,  ex  omni  ligno  nonjit  Mercurius  : 
we  can  make  majors  and  officers  every  year, 
but  not  scholars  :  Kings  can  invest  knights 
and  barons,  as  Sigismond  the  Emperor  con- 
fessed. Universities  can  give  degrees,  and 
Tu  quod  es  e  populo  quilihet  esse  potes ; 
but  he,  nor  they,  nor  all  the  world  can 
give  learning,  make  philosophers,  artists, 
orators,  poets.  We  can  soon  say,  as  Seneca 
well  notes,  O  virum  honum  I  o  divitem  !  point 
at  a  rich  man,  a  good,  a  happy  man,  a 
proper  man,  sumptuose  vestitwn^  CalamiS" 
tratum,  bene  olentem ;  magno  temporis  impen- 
dio  constat  hac  knidatioj  6  virttm  literatum  I 
but  His  not  so  easily  performed  to  find  out 
a  learned  man.  Learning  is  not  so  quickly 
got,  though  they  may  be  willing  to  take 
pains,  to  that  end  sufficiently  informed  and 
liberally  maintained  by  their  patrons  and 
parents,  yet  few  can  compass  it.  Or  if  they 
be  docile,  yet  all  men*s  wills  are  not  answer- 
able to  their  wits,  they  can  apprehend,  but 
will  not  take  pains ;  they  are  either  seduced 
by  bad  companions,  vel  in  puellam  impin- 
gunt,  vel  in  poctdunu,  and  so  spend  their  time 
to  their  friends*  grief  and  their  own  undo- 
ings. Or, — ^put  case,  they  be  studious,  indus- 
trious, of  ripe  wits,  and  perhaps  good  capa- 
cities, then  how  many  diseases  of  body  and 
mind  must  they  encounter  ?  No  labour  in 
the  world  like  unto  study.  It  must  be, 
their  temperature  will  not  endure  it,  but 
striving  to  be  excellent  to  know  all,  they 
lose  health,  wealth,  wit,  life,  and  all.  Let 
him  yet  happily  escape  all  these  hazards, 
areis  intestinis^  with  a  body  of  brass,  and  is 
now  consummate  and  ripe,  he  hath  profited 
in  his  studies,  and  proceeded  with  all  ap- 
plause :  after  many  expenses,  he  is  fit  for 
preferment ;  where  shall  he  have  it  ?  he  is 
as  far  to  seek  as  he  was  (after  twenty  years 
standing)  at  the  first  day  of  his  coming  to 
the  University.     For  what  course  shall  he 


take,  being  now  capable  and  ready  P  The 
most  probable  and  easy,  and  about  which 
many  are  employed,  is  to  teach  a  school, 
turn  lecturer  or  curate,  and  for  that  he 
shall  have  Faukner*s  wages,  £10  per  annum, 
and  his  diet,  or  some  small  stipend,  so  long 
as  he  shall  please  his  Patron  or  the  Parish ; 
if  they  approve  him  not  (for  usually  they 
do  but  a  year  or  two — as  inconstant  as  they 
that  cried  Uosanna  one  day,  and  Crucify 
him  the  other,)  serving-man  like,  he  must 
go  look  a  new  master  :  if  they  do,  what  is 
his  reward  ? 

Hoc  quoque  te  manetj  ut  pueros  elementa  do^ 

centem 
Occupet  extremis  in  vicis  balba  senectus. 

Like  an  ass  he  wears  out  his  time  for  pro- 
vender, and  can  show  a  stump  rod,  togam 
tritam  et  Uiceram^  saith  Htsdus,  an  old  torn 
gown,  an  ensign  of  his  felicity;  he  hath  his 
labour  for  his  pain,  a  modicum  to  keep  him 
till  he  be  decrepit,  and  that  is  all.  Gram' 
maticusnonest/elix^&c.  If  he  be  a  trencher 
chaplain  in  a  gentleman*s  house,  as  it  befel 
Euphormioy  aft^r  some  seven  years  service, 
he  may  perchance  have  a  living  to  the 
halves,  or  some  small  Rectory^  with  the 
mother  of  the  maids  at  length,  a  poor 
kinswoman,  or  a  cracked  chambermaid,  to 
have  and  to  hold  during  the  time  of  his 
life.  But  if  he  ofiend  his  good  patron,  or 
displease  his  lady  mistress  in  the  mean 
time, 

Ducetur  pktnta  vebd  ictus  ab  Hercule  Caeus^ 
Poneturque  foras,  si  quid  tentaverit  unquam 
Hiscere. 

As  Hercules  did  by  Cacus,  he  shall  be 
dragged  forth  of  doors  by  the  heels,  away 
with  him.  If  he  bend  his  forces  to  some 
other  studies,  with  an  intent  to  be  a  secre- 
tis  to  some  nobleman  or  in  such  a  place, 
with  an  embassador,  he  shall  find  that  these 
persons  rise  like  prentices  one  under  an- 
other :  and  so,  in  many  tradesmen*s  shops, 
when  the  master  is  dead,  the  foreman  of 
the  shop  commonly  steps  into  his  place. 
Now  for  poets,  rhetoricians,  historians,  phi- 
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loflophers,  mathematicians,  Bophisters,  &c. 
tkej  are  like  grasshoppers,  sing  they  must 
in  sunmier,  and  pine  in  the  winter,  for 
there  is  no  preferment  for  them." — Bur- 
T0if*8  Anatomie  of  Melancholy,  pp.  131-3, 
folio. 


^^^^^^^^^^kA^M^A^^^^^^^ 


[7^  Clergy  9ometimes  the  Coiners  of  their 
own  had  Coin*'] 

*'  That  is  still  verified  in  our  age,  which 
Chryeoetome  complaine4  of  in  his  time.  Qui 
opuIenHores  sunt  in  ordinem  parasitormn  co- 
gunt  eoSj  et  ipsos  tanquam  canes  ad  mensas 
suas  emUriuni,  eorumque  impudentes  ventres 
iniquorum  ccBnanim  reliquiis  differtiunt,  iis' 
dempro  arbitrio  abutentes :  Rich  men  keep 
these  lectures,  and  fawning  parasites,  like 
so  many  dogs  at  their  tables,  and  filling 
their  hungry  guts  with  the  offals  of  their 
meat,  they  abase  them  at  their  pleasure, 
and  make  them  say  what  they  propose.  As 
ehUdren  dobya  bird  or  a  butterfly  in  a  string, 
puU  in  and  let  him  out  as  they  Hst,  do  they  by 
their  trencher  Chaplains,  prescribe,  command 
ikeir  wits,  let  in  and  out  as  to  these  it  seems 
best.  If  the  Patron  be  precise,  so  must  his 
Chaplain  be ;  if  he  be  papistical,  his  Clerks 
must  be  so  too,  or  ^se  be  turned  out. 
These  are  those  Clerics  which  serve  the 
turn,  whom  they  commonly  entertain,  and 
present  to  church  livings,  whilst  in  the 
mean  time  we  that  are  University  men, 
like  so  many  hide-bound  calves  in  a  pas- 
ture, tarry  out  our  time,  wither  away  as  a 
flower  ungathered  in  a  garden,  and  are 
never  usM :  or  as  so  many  candles,  illumi- 
nate ourselves  alone,  obscuring  oneanother^s 
light,  and  are  not  discerned  here  at  all,  the 
least  of  which,  translated  to  a  dark  room, 
or  to  some  country  benefice,  where  it  might 
shine  apart,  would  give  a  fair  light,  and  be 
seen  over  all.  Whilst  we  lie  waiting  here, 
(as  those  sick  men  did  at  the  pool  of  Beth- 
seda  till  the  Angel  stirred  the  water,)  ex- 
pecting a  good  hour,  they  step  between, 
and  beguile  us  of  our  preferment.  I  have 
not  yet  said,  if  after  long  expectation,  much 
expense,  travail,  earnest  suit  of  ourselves 


and  friends,  we  obtain  a  small  benefice  at 
last :  our  misery  begins  afresh,  we  are  sud- 
denly encountered  with  the  flesh,  world, 
and  Devil,  with  a  new  onset ;  we  change  a 
quiet  life  for  an  ocean  of  troubles,  we  come 
to  a  ruinous  house,  which  before  it  be  habit- 
able must  be  necessarily,  to  our  great  da- 
mage, repaired ;  we  are  compelled  to  sue 
for  dilapidations,  or  else  sued  ourselves; 
and  scarce  yet  settled,  we  arc  called  upon 
for  our  predecessors  arrearages ;  first  fruits, 
tenths,  subsidies,  are  instantly  to  be  paid, 
benevolence,  procurations,  &c.,  and,  which 
is  most  to  be  feared,  we  light  upon  a  cracked 
title  OS  it  befell  Clenard  of  Brabant,  for 
his  rectory  and  charge  of  his  Beginte ;  he 
was  no  sooner  inducted,  but  instantly  sued, 
cepimusque  (saith  he)  strenue  litigare,  et  im^ 
placabili  bello  confligere:  at  length,  after 
ten  years*  suit,  as  long  as  Troyes  siege, 
when  he  had  tired*  himself,  and  spent  his 
money,  he  was  fain  to  leave  all  for  quiet- 
ness sake,  and  ^ive  it  up  to  his  adversary. 
Or  else  we  are  insulted  over,  and  trampled 
on  by  domineering  oflicers,  placed  by  those 
greedy  harpies  to  get  more  fees ;  we  stand 
in  fear  of  some  precedent  lapse ;  we  fall 
amongst  refractory,  seditious*8ectaries,  pee- 
vish Puritans,  perverse  Papists,  and  lasci- 
vious rout  of  atheistical  Epicures,  that  will 
not  be  reformed,  or  some  litigious  people 
(those  wild  beasts  ofEphesus  must  be  fought 
with,)  that  will  not  pay  their  dues  without 
much  repining,  or  compelled  by  long  suit ; 
for  Laid  clerieis  oppido  infesti,  an  old 
axiom ;  all  they  think  well  gotten  that  is 
had  from  the  church ;  and  by  such  uncivil, 
harsh  dealings,  they  make  their  poor  minis- 
ter weary  of  his  place,  if  not  of  his  life : 
and  put  case  they  be  quiet,  honest  men, 
make  the  best  of  it,  as  often  it  falls  out, 
from  a  polite  and  terse  academic  he  must 
turn  rustic,  rude,  melancholise  alone,  learn 
to  forget,  or  else,  as  many  do,  become 
maltsters,  grasiers,  chapmen,  &c.  (now  ba- 
nished from  the  Academy,  all  commerce 
of  the  Muses,  and  confined  to  a  country 
village,  as  Ovid  was  from  Rome  to  Pontus) 
and  daily  converse  with  a  company  of  idiots 
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and  clowns." — Bubtoii*8  Anatomie  ofUfe- 
lancholiej  p.  142,  3. 


^^^tf^^^^^^^^^^AAA^A^^ 


[^Fanatic  PrecisioTis.'] 

"  Wb  have  a  mad,  giddy  company  of 
Precisians,  Schismaticks,  and  some  Here- 
tics even  in  our  own  bosoms  in  auoth^ 
extreme. 

Dum  vitani  stuUi  vitia  in  contraria  cumtnt^ 

That  out  of  too  much  zeal  in  opposition  to 
Antichrist,  human  traditions,  those  Romish 
rites  and  superstitions,  will  quite  demolish 
all,  they  will  admit  of  no  ceremonies  at  all, 
no  fasting  days,  no  cross  in  Baptism,  kneel- 
ing at  Communion,  music,  &c.,  no  Bishops* 
Courts,  no  Church  governments,  rail  at  all 
our  Church  discipline,  will  not  hold  their 
tongues,  and  all  for  the  peace  of  thee,  O 
Sion,  No,  not  so  much  as  degrees  some  of 
them  will  tolerate,  or  Universities  ;  all  hu- 
man learning  (*tis  cloaca  diabolij,  hoocls, 
habits,  caps,  and  surplice,  such  as  are  things 
indifierent  in  themselves,  and  wholly  for 
ornament,  decency,  or  distinction  sake,  they 
abhor,  hate,  and  snuff  at,  as  a  stone  horse 
when  he  meets  a  bear  :  they  make  matters 
of  conscience  of  them,  and  will  rather  for- 
sake their  livings  than  subscribe  to  them. 
They  will  admit  of  no  Holidays,  or  honest 
recreations,  as  of  hawking,  hunting,  &c.,  no 
churches,  no  bells,  some  of  them  because 
Papbts  use  them :  no  discipline,  no  cere- 
monies but  what  they  invent  themselves ; 
no  interpretations  of  Scriptures,  no  com- 
ments of  Fathers,  no  Councils,  but  such 
as  their  own  fantastical  spirit  dictates,  or 
Recta  Ratio,  as  Socinians,  by  which  spirit 
misled,  many  times  they  broach  as  pro- 
digious paradoxes  as  Papists  themselves. 
Some  of  them  turn  Prophets,  have  secret 
revelations,  will  be  of  privy  counsel  with 
God  himself,  and  know  all  his  secrdts,  Per 
capillos  Spiritum  Sanctum  tenent,  et  omnia 
sciunt  cum  sint  asini  omnium  obstinatissimL 
A  company  of  giddy  heads  will  take  upon 
them  to  define  how  many  shall  be  saved, 


and  who  damned  in  a  parish,  where  they 
shall  sit  in  heaven,  interpret  Apocalypses 
C  Commentatores  prtBcipites  et  vertiginosos, 
one  calls  them,  as  well  he  might),  and  those 
hidden  mysteries  to  private  persons,  times, 
places,  as  their  own  spirit  informs  them, 
private  revelations  shall  suggest ;  and  pre- 
cisely set  down  when  the  world  shall  come 
to  an  end,  what  year,  what  month,  what 
day.** — BuRTON*s  Anatomie  of  Melancholy, 
p.  696. 


^^^i^^^^kA^^h/%A/\A^^k^AA«» 


[Dr.  Donne's  Serious  Utoughts."] 

**  EvsBT  Tuesday  I  make  account  that  I 
turn  a  great  hour-glass,  and  consider  that 
a  week*s  life  is  run  out  since  I  writ.  But 
if  I  ask  myself  what  I  have  done  in  the  last 
watch,  or  would  do  in  the  next,  I  can  say 
nothing;  if  I  say  that  I  have  passed  it 
without  hurting  any,  so  may  the  spider  in 
my  window.  The  primitive  Monks  were 
excusable  in  their  retirings  and  enclosures 
of  themselves :  for  even  of  them  every  one 
cultivated  his  own  garden  and  orchard,  that 
is,  his  soul  and  body,  by  meditation  and 
manufactures ;  and  they  ought  the  world 
no  more  since  they  consumed  none  of  her 
sweetness,  nor  begot  others  to  burden  her. 
But  for  me,  if  I  were  able  to  husband  all 
my  time  so  thriftily,  as  not  only  not  to 
wound  my  soul  in  any  minute  by  actual 
sin,  but  not  to  rob  and  cousen  her  by 
giving  any  part  to  pleasure  or  business,  but 
bestow  it  all  upon  her  in  meditation,  yet 
even  in  that  I  should  wound  her  more,  and 
contract  another  guiltiness :  as  the  eagle 
were  very  unnatural  if  because  she  is  able 
to  do  it,  she  should  perch  a  whole  day  upon 
a  tree,  staring  in  contemplation  of  the  ma- 
jesty and  glory  of  the  sun,  and  let  her 
young  eaglets  starve  in  their  nest.  Two  of 
the  most  precious  things  which  God  hath 
afibrded  us  here,  for  the  agony  and  exercise 
of  our  sense  and  spirit,  whidi  are  a  thirst 
and  inhiation  after  the  next  life,  and  a 
frequency  of  prayer  and  meditation  in  this, 
are  often  envenomed,  and  putrified,  and 
stray  into  a  corrupt  disease:  for  as  God 
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doth  thus  occasion,  and  positively  concur 
to  evil  that  when  a  man  is  purposed  to  do 
a  great  sin,  God  infuses  some  good  thoughts 
which  make  him  choose  a  less  sin,  or  leave 
out  some  circumstance  which  aggravated 
that ;  so  the  devil  doth  not  only  suffer  but 
provoke  us  to  some  things  naturally  good, 
upon  condition  that  we  shall  omit  some  other 
more  necessary  and  more  obligatory.  And 
this  is  his  greatest  subtilty ;  because  herein 
we  have  the  deceitful  comfort  of  having 
done  well,  and  can  very  hardly  spy  our 
error  because  it  is  but  an  insensible  omis- 
sion, and  no  accusing  act.  With  the  first 
of  these  I  have  often  suspected  myself  to  be 
overtaken ;  which  is,  with  a  desire  of  the 
next  life,  which  though  I  know  it  is  not 
merely  out  of  a  weariness  of  this,  because  I 
had  the  same  desires  when  I  went  with  the 
tide,  and  enjoyed  fairer  hopes  than  now : 
yet  I  doubt  worldly  encumbrances  have 
encreased  it.  I  would  not  that  death  should 
take  me  asleep.  I  would  not  have  him 
merely  seize  me,  and  only  declare  me  to  be 
dead,  but  win  me,  and  overcome  me.  When 
I  must  shipwreck,  I  would  do  it  in  a  sea, 
where  mine  impotency  might  have  some 
excuse,  not  in  a  sullen  weedy  lake,  where 
I  could  not  have  so  much  as  exercise  for 
my  swimming.  Therefore  I  would  fain  do 
something ;  but  that  I  cannot  tell  what,  is 
no  wonder.  For  to  chuse,  is  to  do :  but  to 
be  no  part  of  any  body,  is  to  be  nothing. 
At  most,  the  greatest  persons,  are  but  great 
wens  and  excrescences ;  men  of  wit  and 
delightful  conversation,  but  as  modes  for 
ornament,  except  they  be  so  incorporated 
into  the  body  of  the  world,  that  they  con- 
tribute something  to  the  sustentation  of  the 
whole.  This  I  made  account  that  I  begun 
early,  when  I  understood  the  study  of  our 
laws ;  but  was  diverted  by  the  worst  volup- 
tuousness, which  is  an  hydroptique  immo- 
derate desire  of  human  learning  and  lan- 
guages :  beautiful  ornaments  to  great  for- 
tunes ;  but  mine  needed  an  occupation,  and 
a  course  which  I  thought  I  entered  well 
into,  when  I  submitted  myself  to  such  a 
service,  as  I  thought  might  emplov 


poor  advantages  which  I  had.  And  there 
I  stumbled  too,  yet  I  would  try  again :  for 
to  this  hour  I  am  nothing,  or  so  little,  that 
I  am  scarce  subject  and  argument  good 
enough  for  one  of  mine  own  letters :  yet  I 
fear,  that  doth  not  even  proceed  fi-om  4 
good  root,  that  I  am  so  well  content  ta  be 
less,  that  is  dead.  You,  Sir,  are  far  enough 
from  these  descents,  your  virtue  keeps  you 
secure,  and  your  natural  disposition  to 
mirth  will  preserve  you  ;  but  lose  none  of 
these  holds,  a  slip  is  often  as  dangerous  as 
a  bruise,  and  though  you  cannot  fall  to  my 
lowness,  yet  in  a  much  less  distraction  you 
may  meet  my  sadness ;  for  he  is  no  safer 
which  falls  from  an  high  tower  into  the 
leads,  than  he  which  falls  from  thence  to 
the  ground  :  make  therefore  to  yourself 
some  mark,  and  go  towards  it  alegrement. 
Though  I  be  in  such  a  planetary  and  erra- 
tique  fortune,  that  I  can  do  nothing  con- 
stantly, yet  you  may  find  some  constancy 
in  my  constant  advising  you  to  it.**  — 
DoNN£*s  LetterSy  p.  48. 

[^Love  of  Novelty  and  Evils  of  Travel^ 

'*  Thb  love  of  variety,  or  curiosity  of 
seeing  new  things,  which  is  the  same,  or  at 
least  a  sister  passion  to  it,  seems  wove  into 
the  frame  of  every  son  and  daughter  of 
Adam ;  we  usually  speak  of  it  as  one  of 
nature's  levities,  though  planted  within  us 
for  the  solid  purposes  of  carrying  forwards 
the  mind  to  fresh  inquiry  of  knowledge : 
strip  us  of  it,  the  mind  (I  fear)  would  dos€ 
for  ever  over  the  present  page  :  and  wc 
should  all  of  us  rest  at  ease  with  such  ob« 
jects  as  presented  themselves  in  the  parisl: 
or  province  where  we  first  drew  our  breath 

"  It  is  to  this  spur  which  is  ever  on  oui 
sides,  that  we  owe  the  impatience  of  thi? 
desire  for  travelling  :  the  passion  is  no  wa} 
bad  but  03  others  are,  in  its  mismanage* 
ment  or  excess ;  order  it  rightly,  the  ad- 
vantages are  worth  the  pursuit ;  the  chiei 
of  which  are — to  learn  the  languages,  the 
laws  and  customs,  and  understand  the  go- 
t  «&d  interest  of  other  nations,  t( 
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acquire  an  urbanity  and  confidence  of  be- 
haviour, and  fit  the  mind  more  easily  for 
conversation  and  discourse ;  to  take  us  out 
of  the  company  of  our  aunts  and  grand- 
mothers, and  from  the  track  of  nursery 
mistakes,  and  by  shewing  us  new  objects, 
or  old  ones  in  new  lights ;  to  reform  our 
judgment — by  tasting  perpetually  the  vari- 
eties of  nature ;  to  know  what  is  good — by 
observing  the  address  and  arts  of  men,  to 
conceive  what  is  sincere — and  by  seeing  the 
difference  of  so  many  various  humours  and 
manners — to  look  into  ourselves  and  form 
our  own. 

"  This  is  some  part  of  the  cargo  we  might 
return  with ;  but  the  impulse  of  seeing  new 
sights,  augmented  with  that  of  getting  clear 
from  all  lessons  both  of  wisdom  and  reproof 
at  home — carries  our  youth  too  early  out, 
to  turn  this  venture  to  much  account ;  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  scene  painted  of  the 
prodigal  in  his  travels,  looks  more  like  a 
copy  than  an  original, — will  it  not  be  well 
if  such  an  adventurer,  with  so  unpromising 
a  setting  out — ^without  ccTiej — without  com- 
pass,— be  not  cast  away  for  ever, — and  may 
he  not  be  said  to  escape  well — if  he  returns 
to  his  country,  only  as  naked,  bb  he  first 
left  it  ? 

**  But  you  will  send  an  able  pilot  with 
your  son — a  scholar. 

"  If  wisdom  can  speak  in  no  other  lan- 
guage but  Greek  or  Latin, — ^you  do  well, — 
or  if  mathematics  will  make  a  man  a  gentle- 
man,— or  natural  philosophy  but  teach  him 
to  make  a  bow, — he  may  be  of  some  service 
in  introducing  your  son  into  good  societies, 
and  supporting  him  in  them  when  he  has  done 
— but  the  upshot  will  be  generally  this,  that 
in  the  most  pressing  occasions  of  address, 
— if  he  is  a  mere  man  of  reading,  the  un- 
happy youth  will  have  the  tutor  to  carry — 
and  not  the  tutor  to  carry  him. 

**  But  you  will  avoid  this  extreme ;  he 
shall  be  escorted  by  one  who  knows  the 
world,  not  merely  from  books — but  from 
his  own  experience  : — a  man  who  has  been 
employed  on  such  services,  and  thrice  made 
the  tour  of  Europe,  with  success. 


"  —  That  is,  without  breaking  his  own 
or  his  pupil's  neck  :  for  if  he  is  such  as  my 
eyes  have  seen  I  some  broken  Sidss  valet 
de  chambrey — some  general  undertaker,  who 
will  perform  the  journey  in  so  many  months, 
'  If  God  permit,*  —  much  knowledge  will 
not  accrue: — some  profit  at  least,  he  will 
learn  the  amount  to  a  halfpenny  of  every 
stage  from  Calais  to  Rome ;  he  will  be  car- 
ried to  the  best  inns,  instructed  where  there 
is  the  best  wine,  and  sup  a  livre  cheaper 
than  if  the  youth  had  been  left  to  make  the 
tour  and  the  bargain  himself.  Look  at  our 
governor  I  I  beseech  you  : — see,  is  he  an 
inch  taller  as  he  relates  the  advantages. 

*'  And  here  endeth  his  pride,  his  know- 
ledge, and  his  use. 

'*  But  when  your  son  gets  abroad,  he  will 
be  taken  out  of  his  hand,  by  his  society 
with  men  of  rank  and  letters,  with  whom 
he  will  pass  the  greatest  part  of  his  time. 

**  Let  me  observe  in  the  first  place,  that 
company  which  is  really  good,  is  very  rare 
— and  very  shy  :  but  you  have  surmounted 
this  difiiculty ;  and  procured  him  the  best 
letters  of  recommendation  to  the  most  emi- 
nent and  respectable  in  every  capitol. 

^*  And  I  answer,  that  he  will  obtain  all 
by  them,  which  courtesy  strictly  stands 
obliged  to  pay  on  such  occasions, — but  no 
more. 

*^  There  is  nothing  in  which  we  are  so 
much  deceived,  as  in  the  advantages  pro- 
posed from  our  connections  and  discourse 
with  the  literati,  &c.  in  foreign  parts ;  espe- 
cially if  the  experiment  is  made  before  we 
are  matured  by  years  or  study. 

**  Conversation  is  a  trafiic  ;  and  if  you 
enter  into  it  without  some  stock  of  know- 
ledge to  balance  the  account  perpetually 
betwixt  you,  the  trade  drops  at  once  :  and 
this  is  ^e  reason,  —  however  it  may  be 
boasted  to  the  contrary,  why  travellers  have 
so  little  (especially  good)  conversation  with 
natives,  owing  to  their  suspicion,  or  perhaps 
conviction,  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  conversation  of  young 
itinerants  worth  the  trouble  of  their  bad 
language  or  the  interruption  of  their  visits. 
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^  The  pain  on  these  occasions  is  usually 
reciprocal ;  the  consequence  of  which  is, 
that  the  disappointed  youth  seeks  an  easier 
society;  and  as  bad  company  is  always 
ready,  and  ever  lying  in  wait,  the  career  is 
soon  finished ;  and  the  poor  prodigal  re- 
turns the  same  object  of  pity  with  the  pro- 
digal in  the  gospel/*  —  Stskiib*8  Sermom^ 
vol.  3,  p.  70. 


^^A^^^kMM^^^h#«MAM^«^ 


[Earhf  Skipping,'] 

^  Lr  respect  to  the  shape  and  mode  of 
construction  practised  at  thb  time,  there  is 
little  other  eyidence  than  the  rather  vague 
testimony  of  coins,  sculpture,  or  uncouth 
painting,  all  so  ill  descnptive,  at  least  in 
many  points,  of  the  object  they  were  in- 
tended to  represent,  that  they  might  be 
considered  rather  as  perplexing,  than  elu- 
cidating investigation.  There  are,  never- 
theless, some  points,  and  those  far  from 
immaterial,  which,  from  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  all  three,  appear  too  well  esta- 
blished to  admit  of  rejection.  Although  it 
IS  evident  the  whimsical  representation  of 
what  is  called  a  ship,  impressed  on  the 
Noble  of  the  victorious  Edward,  (and  in 
all  probability  intended  by  him  to  transmit 
to  the  latest  posterity  the  remembrance  of 
his  success,)  can  never  be  considered  as 
correct,  yet  it  is  evident  from  thence,  that 
the  vessds  denominated  ships,  were  in  point 
of  shape  infinitely  shorter  than  the  gsiUies, 
that  their  stems  and  prows  were  consider- 
ably more  elevated  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  than  the  midship,  or  centre  of 
the  vessel,  which,  from  the  peculiar  shape 
of  the  bow  and  after  part,  caused  it  to 
bear  no  very  contemptible  resemblance  to 
an  half  moon ;  the  masts  were,  generally 
speaking,  single,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  ex- 
ceeded two  in  number ;  the  sails  were  all 
square,  and  the  yards,  lowering  down  on 
the  deck  like  those  of  a  modern  lugger, 
when  the  vessel  was  brought  to  an  anchor, 
rendered  the  rigging  extremely  simple,  for 
the  art  of  sailing  by  the  wind,  that  is  to 


say,  otherwise  than  before  it,  or  nearly  soi, 
was  an  improvement  of  an  afler-time.  The 
frame,  which  formed  the  strength  of  the 
hull,  was  in  principle  similar  to  that  now 
constructed,  except  that  those  which  are 
called  the  filling  timbers  were  omitted ;  to 
this,  the  outside  planks  were  fastened  with 
iron  nails,  a  custom  prevalent  in  many 
countries  some  years  since,  and  not  totally 
abolished  even  at  the  present  moment. 
These  were  not  set  edge  to  edge,  and  the 
interstice  filled  with  oakimi,  as  is  now  most 
generally  practised,  but  lapped  over  each 
with  a  sufiicient  caulking  between  them  to 
keep  out  the  water,  a  practice  frequently 
made  use  of  even  at  the  present  moment 
in  the  construction  of  cutters,  luggers,  and 
vessels  of  that  description  or  class  intended 
for  light  service.  The  more  mechanical  art 
of  joining  the  different  component  parts  of 
a  ship  together,  was  borrowed,  at  this  time, 
in  all  civilized  countries  from  the  practice 
of  the  Mediterranean  powers ;  so  that  the 
only  existing  variation  consisted  in  the  ex- 
terior, and  even  that  was  so  trivially  dis- 
tinguishable in  vessels  of  the  same  class  or 
rate,  that  the  most  critically  discerning  eye 
would  scarcely  have  been  competent  to  the 
task  of  appropriating  in  a  squadron  col- 
lected from  different  parts  of  Europe,  each 
ship  to  its  native  country.  The  Genoese 
indeed,  and  the  Venetians  whose  example 
was  in  some  degree  followed  by  the  Flem- 
ings and  Spaniards,  rendered  their  ships 
materially  different  from  those  of  other 
countries ;  but  the  variation  was  occasioned 
solely  by  their  superior  dimensions  and 
burthen,  for  on  examining  the  best  autho- 
rities which  the  ravages  of  time  have  per- 
mitted to  survive  to  the  present  moment, 
it  will  be  found,  that  sculptors  as  well  as 
painters  could  either  not  discover  any  vari- 
ation in  the  character  (to  use  a  quaint 
scientific  term)  of  vessels  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent nations,  or  that  they  did  not  think  it 
sufficiently  consequential  to  require  being 
marked  in  their  works." — Charnock^s  His- 
tory of  Naval  Architecture^  vol.  1,  p.  343. 
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[^Trees  struck  by  Lightning,'] 

"  Beitvg  lately  in  Cumberland,  Sir  John 
Clark  there  observed  three  curiosities  in 
Winfield  Park,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Thanet.  The  first  was  a  huge  oak,  at  least 
sixtj  feet  high  and  four  in  diameter,  on 
which  the  last  great  thunder  had  made  a 
very  odd  impression ;  for  a  piece  was  cut 
out  of  the  tree,  about  three  inches  broad, 
and  two  inches  thick,  in  a  straight  line 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  second  was,  that 
in  another  tree  of  the  same  height,  the 
thunder  had  cut  out  a  piece  of  the  same 
breadth  and  thickness,  from  top  to  bottom, 
in  a  spiral  line,  making  three  turns  about 
the  tree,  and  entering  into  the  ground  above 
six  feet  deep.  The  third  was  the  horn  of 
a  large  deer  found  in  the  heart  of  an  oak, 
which  was  discovered  in  cutting  down  the 
tree.  It  was  found  fixed  in  the  timber  with 
large  iron  cramps ;  it  seems  therefore,  that 
it  had  at  first  been  fastened  on  the  outside 
of  the  tree,  which  in  growing  aflerwards 
had  inclosed  the  horn.  In  the  same  Park, 
Sir  John  saw  a  tree  thirteen  feet  diameter. 

Remarks  on  the  foregoing.     By  the  Editor^ 
Dr.  Mobtimeb. 

"  This  horn  of  a  deer,  found  in  the  heart 
of  an  oak,  and  fastened  with  iron  cramps, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
this  kind,  it  being  the  largest  extraneous 
body  we  have  anj  where  recorded,  thus 
buried,  as  it  were,  in  the  wood  of  a  tree. 
K  J.  Meyer,  and  J.  Peter  Albrech  had  seen 
this,  they  could  not  have  imagined  the 
figures  seen  by  them  in  Beech-trees  to  have 
been  the  sport  of  nature,  but  must  have 
confessed  them  to  have  been  the  sport  of  an 
idle  hand.  To  the  same  cause  are  to  be 
ascribed  those  figures  of  Crucifixes,  Virgin 
Marys,  &c.  found  in  the  heart  of  trees  ;  as, 
for  example,  the  figure  of  a  Crucifix,  which 
I  saw  at  Maestricht  in  the  Church  of  the 
White  Nuns  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustin, 
said  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of  a  walnut- 
tree,  on  its  being  split  with  lightning.   And 


it  being  usual  in  some  countries  to  nail 
small  images  of  our  Saviour  on  the.  Cross, 
of  Virgin  Mary's,  &c.  to  trees  by  the  road 
side,  in  forests,  and  on  commons ;  it  would 
be  no  greater  a  miracle  to  find  any  of  these 
buried  in  the  wood  of  a  tree,  than  it  was  to 
find  the  deer's  horn  so  lodged. 

**  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  his  noble  museum, 
has  a  log  of  wood  brought  by  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham from  an  island  in  the  East  Indies, 
which  on  being  split,  exhibited  these  words 
in  Portuguese,  Da  Boa  Ora.  i.e.  Det  (Deus) 
bonam  horam.*' — Abridged  from  PuiiiOSO- 
puicAL  Tbamsactioks,  vol.  8,  p.  360. 


^v»/\^^^^^/»s^»»^^^<^w» 


[The  Wuisa—whof] 

**  Ok  the  approach  of  an  hostile  army, 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  India  bury 
their  most  cumbrous  efiects,  and  each  indi- 
vidual man,  woman  and  child  above  six  years 
of  age  (the  infants  being  carried  by  their 
mothers)  with  a  load  of  grain  proportioned 
to  their  strength,  leave  their  homes,  and 
take  the  direction  of  a  country  (if  such  can 
be  found)  exempt  from  the  miseries  of  war; 
sometimes  of  a  strong  fortress,  but  more 
generally  of  the  most  unfrequented  hills 
and  woods,  where  they  prolong  a  miserable 
existence  until  the  departure  of  the  enemy ; 
and  if  this  should  be  protracted  beyond 
the  time  for  which  they  have  provided  food, 
a  large  portion  necessarily  die  of  hanger. 
The  people  of  a  district  thus  deserting  their 
homes  are  called  the  Wtdsa  of  the  district. 
A  state  of  habitual  misery,  involving  pre- 
caution against  incessant  war,  and  uupity- 
ing  depredation  of  so  peculiar  a  description 
as  to  require  in  any  of  the  languages  of 
Europe  a  long  circumlocution,  is  expressed 
in  all  the  language  of  Deckan  and  the  south 
of  India  by  a  single  word.  No  proofs  can 
be  accumulated  from  the  most  profound 
research  which  shall  describe  the  imme- 
morial condition  of  the  people  of  India  with 
more  precision  than  this  single  word.  It  is 
a  proud  distinction  that  the  Wulsa  never 
departs  on  the  approach  of  a  British  army 
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when  unaccompanied  by  Indian  allies.**  — 
WxLKjss,  vol.  1,  p.  308. 


^«^A^^^AM^«AAA^MMM^A^ 


[27je  of  Arrows  in  Mahomedan  Paradise, "] 

^  Thb  Franks  neither  know  how  to  make 
arrows  nor  how  to  use  them.  It  is  known 
bj  the  Traditions  that  the  Prophet  being 
asked  what  the  Faithful  would  do  in  Para- 
dise, answered,  We  shall  eat  and  drink,  and 
dally  with  boys  and  Hooris,  and  shoot  with 
arrows.  This  exercise  being  the  fayourite 
exercise  of  the  Prophet,  the  infidels  never 
could  make  any  progress  therein.** — ^Eyua 
EmuTDi,  YoL  4. 


^W^^^^^^^^W^M^^^k^i^^^ 


{The  Morning  Star  of  Bergen,'] 

**  Thb  mace  was  used  as  late  as  1644 
at  the  siege  of  Newcastle,  and  is  thus 
described  by  Lithgow.  *  This  club  hath  a 
long  iron-banded  stafi*,  with  a  round  falling 
head  (Like  to  a  pomegranate)  and  that  is 
set  with  sharp  iron  pikes,  to  slay  or  strike 
with ;  the  forehead  whereof  being  set  with 
a  long-pointed  pike  of  iron  it  grimly  looketh 
like  to  the  pale-face  of  murder.* — ^The  Ger- 
mans called  it  from  this  radiated  form,  the 
Morning  Star!  mergen  stem^ — Scott*8 
Edition  of  the  Somers  Tracts^  yoI.  5,  p.  289. 


«»WW»«/M^<^^^^»V»»^»<»^^. 


{Power  of  Christicmity,'] 

"  Let  every  one  think,  says  a  Goth  in 
the  fabulous  Chronicle,  that  a  Christian  is 
bound  to  fight  against  five  Moors, — ^because 
we  serve  God  and  they  the  Devil. — JE  cade 
uno  piense  como  es  tenudo  de  peUar  ten  Chris- 
tians con  cenco  Moros,  porqite  nosotros  ser- 
vimos  a  Dios,  y  ellos  al  Diable^  —  P.  2,  c. 
123. 


vw^v^^''^^^'^^^^k/^^^^^^A 


["  Great  Boldness  sometimes  great  Wicked- 
ness,''*'} 

"  It  was  bold  to  violate  so  openly  and  so 
scornfully  all  acts  and  constitutions  of  a 


nation  and  afterwards  even  of  his  own 
making ; — ^it  was  bold  to  trample  upon  the 
patience  of  his  own,  and  provoke  that  of  aU 
neighbouring  countries ;  it  was  bold  I  say, 
above  all  boldness  to  usurp  this  tyranny 
to  himself;  and  impudent  above  all  impu- 
dences to  endeavour  to  transmit  it  to  his  pos- 
terity. But  all  this  boldness  is  so  far  from 
being  a  sign  of  manly  courage  (which  dares 
not  transgress  the  rules  of  any  other  virtue) 
that  it  is  only  a  demonstration  of  brutish 
madness,  or  diabolical  possession.  There  is 
no  man  ever  succeeds  in  one  wickedness, 
but  it  gives  him  the  boldness  to  attempt  a 
greater.  It  was  boldly  done  of  Nero  to 
kill  his  mother  and  all  the  chief  nobility  of 
the  empire ;  it  was  boldly  done  to  set  the 
metropolis  of  the  whole  world  on  fire,  and 
undauntedly  play  upon  his  harp  while  he 
saw  it  burning:  I  could  reckon  up  five 
hundred  boldnesses  of  that  great  person, 
(for  why  should  not  he  too  be  called  so  ?) 
who  wanted  when  he  was  to  die  that  courage 
which  could  hardly  have  failed  any  woman 
in  the  like  necessity.*' — Cowlet. 


^^^^^^/VS^/W^^/^^'^^W 


[  Want  of  Circulating  Medium,'] 

Thb  want  of  any  copper  coin  in  Peru 
has  occasioned  a  curious  practice  of  which 
Lt.  Maw  was  informed  at  Truxillo.  A 
person  coming  to  the  market  of  that  city 
and  not  wishing  to  expend  a  real  upon 
every  article,  **  purchases  a  real's  worth  of 
eggs,  with  which  he  or  she  proceeds  to 
market,  buying  an  egg's  worth  of  vegetables 
from  one,  and  so  on  from  others,  till  all  that 
was  wanted  has  been  got.  The  eggs  are 
taken  as  current  payment,  and  finally  pur- 
chased themselves  by  those  who  require 
them  for  use." 


{Indian  Muslin,] 

**  Bt  the  Gentoo  Accounts,  it  appears 
that  the  manufactures  in  Bengal  were  for- 
merly incomparably  finer  than  they  are  at 
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present ;  so  that  they  must  hare  fallen  off 
under  the  Company.  There  was  a  sort  of 
muslin,  called  Abroo&n,  which  was  manu- 
factured solely  for  the  use  of  the  Emperor's 
seraglio,  a  piece  of  which  costing  400  Ru- 
pees, or  £50  Sterling  is  said  to  have  weigh- 
ed only  five  Sicca  rupees ;  and,  if  spread 
upon  wet  grass,  to  have  been  scarcely  visi- 
ble. They  amuse  us  with  two  instances  of 
the  fineness  of  this  cloth  :  one,  that  the 
Emperor  Aurengzebe  was  angry  with  his 
daughter,  for  shewing  her  skin  through  her 
clothes ;  whereupon  the  young  princess  re- 
monstrated, in  her  justification,  that  she 
had  seven  jamahs  or  suits  on :  And  another, 
that  in  the  Nabob  Alaverdy  Khawn*s  time, 
a  weaver  was  chastised,  and  turned  out  of 
the  city  of  Decca,  for  his  neglect,  in  not 
preventing  his  cow  from  eating  up  a  piece 
of  the  same  sort  of  muslin,  which  he  had 
spread,  and  carelessly  left  on  the  grass.** 
—  Laudebdale,  on  the  Government  of 
India, 


•^^^^^^^^^^»^^^s^^^^^\^^ 


[^Democratic  Disquietude.'] 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  every  person,  under 
such  a  government  as  ours,  to  give  his  vote 
on  all  occasions,  in  which  he  is  authorized 
or  qualified  for  the  act.  The  theory  of  our 
government  is,  that  all  power  is  derived 
from  the  people :  they  appoint,  either  me- 
diately, or  immediately,  every  officer  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  As  it  is  the  duty 
of  them,  who  are  appointed,  to  discharge 
with  diligence  and  fidelity  their  several  ob- 
ligations ;  so  it  is  not  less  the  duty  of  every 
qualified  voter  to  perform  the  part  assigned 
to  him,  which  is  to  attend  the  elections. 
For  should  a  large  number  of  the  citizens 
neglect  it, — and  one  man  has  as  much  right 
to  neglect  it  as  another, — ^the  persons  chosen, 
though  the  legal,  may  not  be  the  true,  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  and  ordinances 
may  be  established,  which  are  opposed  to 
the  publick  sentimeti. 

"  I  am  sensible  that  they,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  this  neglect,  justify  it  by  several 


reasons. — One  which  is  urged  by  industrious 
citizens,  is  that  the  duties  of  their  profession 
require  all  their  time,  and  they  conceive 
that  they  benefit  their  Country  more,  by 
attending  with  diligence  to  their  several 
callings,  than  by  intermeddling  with  pub- 
lick  afiairs.  In  answer  to  this  objection  it 
may  be  said,  that  all,  which  is  demanded  of 
any  voter,  is  to  give  to  elections  a  few  hours 
of  a  small  number  of  days  in  a  year.  It 
may  also  be  said,  that  the  industrious  are 
generally  the  most  judicious,  sober  and  or- 
derly members  of  the  community.  They 
ought  therefore  to  attend  elections,  which 
otherwise  might  be  conducted  by  the  idle. 
**  Another  objection  is,  that  alUiough  it  is 
the  theory  of  our  government,  that  all  power 
is  derived  from  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, yet  that  the  fact  is  different  because 
nominations  are,  and  from  the  nature  of 
things  must  of  necessity  be,  previously  made 
by  men,  who  either  with,  or  without  right 
and  reason  take  this  part  on  them ;  conse- 
quently all  that  any  citizen  can  do  is  to 
give  either  his  affirmative  or  negative  to 
such  nomination,  without  being  able  in 
many  instances  to  vote  for  a  person  whom 
he  judges  the  best  qualified  for  the  proposed 
office ;  and  that  this  power  is  of  so  little 
value,  that  it  is  not  worth  exercising. — 
This  objection,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is 
of  weight;  but  in  answer  to  it  I  would  say, 
that  if  the  fact,  on  which  it  is  founded,  is 
an  evil,  it  is  an  evil  which  admits  of  no 
remedy.  If  every  person  in  the  community, 
without  regard  to  a  previous  nomination, 
should  vote  only  for  the  man,  who  in  liis 
opinion  would  fill  an  office  with  the  most 
wisdom  and  dignity,  there  are  few  cases  in 
which  an  election  could  take  place :  for  our 
judgments  on  human  characters  are  as  va- 
rious as  our  tastes,  our  prejudices,  our 
sympathies,  and  our  aversions.  Because 
we  cannot  exert  all  the  power,  which  we 
desire,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  ought  not 
to  use  the  power,  which  we  possess.  Be- 
sides it  may  be  observed,  tliat  this  evil  is 
not  worse  than  others  which  exist  in  society, 
but  of  which  no  reasonable  person  ever 


thinks  of  complaining.  In  manj  important 
elections,  which  we  are  called  upon  to  make, 
and  in  which  our  usefulness  and  happiness 
are  inyolved  we  are  seldom  allowed  to  do 
anj  thing  more  than  to  give  an  affirmative 
or  negative.  If  these  restrictions  are  sub- 
mitted to  with  patience,  an  evil,  which  re- 
sembles them,  should  be  borne  with  equal 
resignation.**  —  ¥bermaiC%  Eighteen  Ser^ 
motu,  p.  249. 


«'S^>^NAi/>/N/\/W%/\^^k/^\/\/V\/^ 


l^Raman  Conquest  of  Britain,'] 

**  With  all  these  Princes,  and  Leaders, 
before  they  could  establish  their  Dominions, 
the  Brittains  so  desperately  grappled,  as 
plant  they  could  not,  but  upon  destruction 
and  desolation  of  the  whole  Country,  where- 
of in  the  end  they  extinguished  both  the 
Religion,  Laws,  Language,  and  all,  with  the 
people  and  name  of  Britain.  Which  having 
been  so  long  a  Province  of  great  honour, 
and  benefit  to  the  Roman  Empire,  could 
not  but  partake  of  the  magnificence  of  their 
goodly  structures.  Thermos,  Aquasducts, 
Highways,  and  all  their  ornaments  of  de- 
light, ease,  and  greatness  :  all  which  came 
to  be  utterly  razed,  and  confounded  by  the 
Saxons,  as  there  is  not  left  standing  so 
much  as  the  ruins  to  point  us  where  they 
were :  for  they  being  a  people  of  rough 
breeding  that  would  not  be  taken  with 
these  delicacies  of  life,  seemed  to  care  for 
no  other  monuments  but  of  earth,  and  as 
born  in  the  field,  would  build  their  fortunes 
only  there.  Witness  so  many  Intrench- 
ments,  Mounts,  and  Burroughs  raised  for 
Tombs,  and  defences  upon  the  wild  cham- 
pions and  eminent  Hills  of  this  Isle,  re- 
maining yet  as  scratches  made  on  the  whole 
face  of  our  Country,  to  show  the  hard  la- 
bour our  Progenitors  endured  to  get  it  for 
us.  Which  general  subversion  of  a  state  is 
very  seldom  seen  :  Invasion  and  Devasta- 
tion of  Provinces  have  often  been  made, 
but  in  such  sort  as  they  continued  or  re- 
covered, with  some  commixtion  of  their 
own  with  the  generation  of  the  invaders. 
But  in  this,  by  reason  of  the  vicinage  and 


numerous  populace  of  that  Nation  (trans* 
porting  hither  both  sexes)  the  incompati- 
bility of  Paganism,  and  Christianity,  with 
the  immense  blood -shed  on  both  sides, 
wrought  such  an  implacable  hatred,  as  but 
one  Nation  must  possess  all.  The  conquest 
made  by  the  Romans,  was  not  to  extirpate 
the  Natives,  but  to  master  them  ;  The 
Danes,  which  afterwards  invaded  the  Saxons, 
made  only  at  the  first  depredations  on  the 
coast  and  therewith  for  a  time  contented 
themselves.  When  they  grew  to  have  fur- 
ther interest,  they  sought  not  the  subver- 
sion, but  a  community,  and  in  the  end  a 
Sovereignty  of  the  State,  matching  with  the 
women  they  here  found,  bringing  few  of 
their  own  with  them.  The  Normans  dealt 
the  like  with  the  Province  of  Nuestria  in 
France,  who  also  after  they  had  the  Domi- 
nion, and  what  the  victory  would  yield  them 
in  England,  were  content  to  sufiTer  the  peo- 
ple here  to  have  their  being  intennat-ched 
with  them,  and  so  grew  in  short  space  into 
their  body.  But  this  was  an  absolute  sub- 
version, and  concurred  with  the  imiversal 
mutation,  which  about  that  time  happened 
in  all  these  parts  of  the  world ;  whereof, 
there  was  no  one  Country  or  Province  but 
changed  bounds,  inhabitants,  customs,  lan- 
guage, and  in  a  manner,  all  their  names.** — 
Dami£L*8  History  of  England,  pp.  9,  10. 


WV\/\/\/\r^/\/\/\/VN/\/N/\/N.'\/V^ 


[^Effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest.'] 

"  I  COME  to  write  of  a  time,  wherein  the 
State  of  England  received  an  alteration  of 
Laws,  Customs,  Fashion,  manner  of  living, 
Language,  Writing,  with  new  forms  of 
Fights,  Fortifications,  Buildings,  and  gen- 
erally an  innovation  in  most  things,  but 
religion.  So  that  from  this  mutation,  which 
was  the  greatest  it  ever  had,  we  are  to  be- 
gin with  a  new  account  of  an  England, 
more  in  dominion  abroad,  more  in  State, 
and  ability  at  home,  and  of  more  honour 
and  name  in  the  world  than  heretofore : 
which  by  being  thus  undone  was  made,  as 
if  it  were,  in  the  Fate  thereof  to  get  more 
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by  losing,  than  otherwise.  For  as  first,  the 
Conquest  of  the  Danes  brought  it  to  the 
entirest  Government  it  ever  possest  at 
home,  and  made  it  most  redoubted  of  all 
the  Kingdoms  of  the  North :  So  did  this  of 
the  Norman,  bj  coming  in  upon  it,  make  a 
way  to  let  out,  and  stretch  the  mighty  arms 
thereof  over  the  Seas  into  the  goodly  Pro- 
vinces of  the  South :  For  before  these  times, 
the  English  Nation,  from  the  first  establish- 
ment in  this  Land,  about  the  space  of  500 
years,  never  made  any  sally  out  of  the  Isle, 
upon  any  other  part  of  the  world,  but 
busied  at  home  in  a  divided  State,  held  a 
broken  Government  with  the  Danes,  and 
of  no  great  regard,  it  seems,  with  other 
Nations,  till  Knute  led  them  forth  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Norway,  where  they  first  shew- 
ed effects  of  their  valour,  and  what  they 
would  be  were  they  employed. 

**  But  the  Normans,  having  more  of  the 
Sun,  and  civility  (by  their  communion  with 
the  English)  begat  smoother  fashions,  with 
quicker  motions  in  them  than  before.  And 
being  a  Nation  free  from  that  dull  disease 
of  drink  wherewith  their  former  conquerors 
were  naturally  infected,  induced  a  more 
comely  temperance,  with  a  nearer  regard 
of  reputation  and  honour.  For  whereas 
before,  the  English  lived  loose,  in  little 
homely  cottages,  where  they  spent  all  their 
revenues  in  good  fare,  caring  for  little  other 
gaiety  at  all :  Now  afler  the  Norman  man- 
ner, they  build  them  goodly  Churches  and 
stately  houses  of  stone,  provide  better  fur- 
nbhments,  erect  Castles,  and  Towers  in 
other  sort  than  before.  They  inclose  Parks 
for  their  private  pleasure,  being  debarred 
the  generaJ  liberty  of  hunting,  which  here- 
tofore they  enjoyed :  whereupon  all  the 
terms  of  building,  hunting,  tools  of  work- 
men, names  of  most  handicrafts  appertain- 
ing to  the  defences  and  adornments  of  life, 
came  all  to  be  in  French.  And  withall  the 
Norman  habits,  and  fashion  of  living,  be- 
came generally  assumed,  both  in  regard  of 
novelty,  and  to  take  away  the  note  of  dif- 
ference, which  could  not  be  well  looked 
upon  in  that  change. 


*'  And  though  the  body  of  our  language 
remained  in  the  Saxon,  yet  it  came  so 
altered  in  the  habit  of  the  French  tongue 
as  now  we  hardly  know  it  in  the  ancient 
form  it  had ;  and  not  so  much  as  the  cha- 
racter wherein  it  was  written,  but  was  alter- 
ed to  that  of  the  Roman  and  French  now 
used. " — Damibl*8  History  of  England^  pp. 
16,  29. 


**^^^^^^^^^^^^^^N/\/\/VS/S^ 


[On  waging  War  with  Infidels,     A  SvUbjed 
for  the  Thovghtful,^ 

Im  the  old  Prior  of  Salon^s  Arbre  des 
Batailles,  is  a  chapter  entitled  ''  Pour  quel 
droit  et  par  quelle  raison  peut  on  tnowfoir 
guerre  contre  les  Sarrazens  et  mescreans^^ 
Ilis  decision  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  his  age. 

**  A  ceste  fois  vous  vueil  je  faire  une  telle 
question.  C'est  assavoir  par  quel  droit  ne 
por  quelle  raison  peut  on  mouvoir  guerre 
contre  les  Sarrasins  ou  autres  mescreans ; 
et  se  c*e8t  chose  deue  que  le  Pape  donne 
pardon  et  indulgence  pour  ces  guerres. 
Tout  premier^nent  je  preuve  que  guerre 
ne  se  peut  ou  doit  ottroyer  contre  les  Sar- 
rasins ou  mescreans.  La  raison  est  telle. 
Tons  les  biens  de  la  terre  a  faitz  Dieu  pour 
creature  humaine  indifieramment  tant  pour 
la  mauvaise  comme  pour  la  bonne.  Car 
Dieu  ne  fait  pas  le  soleil  plus  chault  ni 
plus  vertueux  pour  lun  que  pour  Tautre ; 
mais  le  fait  luyre  sur  les  bons  et  sur  les 
mauvais.  £t  fait  porter  a  la  terre  des  mes- 
creans, bons  vins,  bons  blez,  et  bons  fruitc, 
comme  des  crestiens :  £t  leur  donne  science 
et  s^avoir  nature  de  vertu  et  de  justice :  et 
si  leur  a  donne  empires,  royaumes,  duchiez, 
contez,  et  leur  foy,  et  leur  loy,  et  leur  or- 
donnance.  Et  si  Dieu  leur  a  cela  donne, 
pourquoy  leur  osteroient  les  crestiens.** 


<W^^VWN^rfM^^^^^^^^^^^ 


{^Superstition  or  no  Superstition  f"] 

**  Oub  day,  whilst  we  were  all  expressing 
our  wishes  for  the  arriyal  of  the  Traders, 
and  looking  from  an  eminence  in  hopes  of 
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seeing  them  come  over  the  lake,  the  chief 
Priest  belonging  to  the  band  of  the  Killis- 
tinoes  told  us,  that  he  would  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  conference  with  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  know  from  him  when  the  traders  would 
arrive.  I  paid  little  attention  to  this  decla- 
ration, supposing  that  it  would  be  produc- 
tive of  some  juggling  trick,  just  sufficiently 
covered  to  deceive  the  ignorant  Indians. 
But  the  king  of  that  tribe  telling  me  that 
this  was  chiefly  undertaken  hy  the  priest  to 
alleviate  mj  anxiety,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  convince  me  how  much  interest  he  had 
with  the  Great  Spirit,  I  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  restrain  my  animadversions  on  his 
design. 

**  The  following  evening  was  fixed  upon 
for  this  spiritual  conference.  When  every 
thing  had  been  properly  prepared,  the  king 
came  to  me,  and  led  me  to  a  capacious  tent, 
the  covering  of  which  was  drawn  up,  so  as 
to  render  what  was  transacting  within  visi- 
ble to  those  who  stood  without.  We  found 
the  tent  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of 
the  Indians,  but  we  readily  gained  admis- 
sion, and  seated  ourselves  on  skins  laid  on 
the  ground  for  that  purpose. 

"  In  the  centre,  I  observed,  there  was  a 
place  of  an  oblong  shape,  which  was  com- 
posed of  stakes  stuck  in  the  ground  with 
intervals  between,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
chest  or  coffin,  large  enough  to  contain  the 
body  of  a  man.  These  were  of  a  middle 
size,  and  placed  at  such  distances  from  each 
other,  that  whatever  lay  within  them  was 
readily  to  be  discerned.  The  tent  was  per- 
fectly illuminated  by  a  great  number  of 
torches  made  of  splinters  cut  from  the  pine 
or  birch  tree,  which  the  Indians  held  in 
their  hands. 

**In  a  few  minutes  the  priest  entered, 
when  an  amazing  large  elk*s  skin  being 
spread  on  the  ground,  just  at  my  feet,  he 
laid  himself  down  upon  it,  after  having 
stript  himself  of  every  garment  except  that 
which  he  wore  close  about  his  middle. 
Being  now  prostrate  on  his  back,  he  first 
laid  hold  of  one  side  of  the  skin,  and  folded 
it  over  him  and  then  the  other,  leaving  only 


his  head  uncovered.  This  was  no  sooner 
done,  than  two  of  the  young  men  who  stood 
by,  took  about  forty  yards  of  strong  oord, 
made  also  of  an  elk*s  hide,  and  rolled  it 
tight  round  his  body,  so  that  he  was  com- 
pletely swathed  within  the  skin.  Being 
thus  bound  up,  like  an  Egyptian  .mummy, 
one  took  him  by  the  heels,  and  the  other  by 
the  head,  and  lifted  him  over  the  pales  into 
the  enclosure.  I  could  discern  him  as  plain 
as  I  had  hitherto  done,  and  I  took  care  not 
to  turn  my  eyes  a  moment  from  the  object 
before  me,  that  I  might  the  more  readily 
detect  the  artifice ;  for  such  I  doubted  not 
but  that  it  would  turn  out  to  be. 

**  The  priest  had  not  lain  in  this  situation 
more  than  a  few  seconds  when  he  b^;an  to 
mutter.  This  he  continued  to  do  for  some 
time,  and  then  by  degrees  grew  louder  and 
louder,  till  at  length  he  spoke  articulately; 
however,  what  he  uttered  was  in  such  a 
mixed  jargon  of  the  Chip^way,  Ottawaw, 
and  KiUistinoe  languages,  that  I  could  un- 
derstand but  very  little  of  it ;  having  con- 
tinued in  this  tone  for  a  considerable  while, 
he  at  last  exerted  his  voice  to  its  utmost 
pitch,  sometimes  raving,  and  sometimes 
praying,  till  he  had  worked  himself  into 
such  an  agitation,  that  he  foamed  at  his 
mouth. 

"  Afler  having  remained  near  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  in  the  place,  and  continued 
his  vociferation  with  unabated  vigour,  he 
seemed  to  be  quite  exhausted,  and  remained 
speechless.  But  in  an  instant  he  sprung 
upon  his  feet,  notwithstanding  at  the  time 
he  was  put  in  it  appeared  impossible  for 
him  so  move  either  his  legs  or  arms,  and 
shaking  off  his  covering,  as  quick  as  if  the 
bands  with  which  it  had  been  bound  were 
burnt  asunder,  he  began  to  address  those 
who  stood  around,  in  a  firm  and  audible  voice, 
*  My  brothers,'  said  he,  '  the  Great  Spirit 
has  deigned  to  hold  a  talk  with  his  servant 
at  my  request ;  He  has  not,  indeed,  told  me 
when  the  persons  wc  expect  will  be  here ;  but 
to-morrow,  soon  after  the  sun  has  reached 
his  highest  point  in  the  heavens,  a  canoe 
will  arrive,  and  the  people  in  that  will  in- 
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form  us  when  the  traders  will  come." 
Having  said  this  he  slipt  out  of  the  inclo- 
sure,  and  after  he  had  put  on  his  robes, 
dismissed  the  assembly.  I  own  I  was  greatly 
astonished  at  what  I  had  seen ;  but  as  I 
observed  that  every  eye  in  the  company 
was  fixed  on  me  with  a  view  to  discover 
my  sentiments,  I  carefully  concealed  every 
emotion. 

**  The  next  day  the  sun  shone  bright,  and 
long  before  noon  all  the  Indians  were  ga- 
thered together  on  the  eminence  that  over- 
looked the  lake.  The  old  king  came  to  me 
and  asked  me  whether  I  had  so  much  con- 
fidence in  what  the  priest  had  foretold,  as 
to  join  his  people  on  the  hill,  and  wait  for 
the  completion  of  it.  I  told  him  I  was  at 
a  loss  what  opinion  to  fbrm  of  the  predic- 
tion, but  that  I  would  readily  attend  him. 
On  this  we  walked  together  to  the  place 
where  the  others  were  assembled.  Every 
eye  was  again  fixed  by  turns  on  me  and  on 
the  lake ;  when  just  as  the  sun  had  reached 
his  zenith,  agreeable  to  what  the  priest  had 
foretold,  a  canoe  came  round  a  point  of 
land  about  a  league  distant.  The  Indians 
no  sooner  beheld  it,  than  they  set  up  a  uni- 
versal shout,  and  by  their  looks  seemed  to 
triumph  in  the  interest  their  priest  thus 
evidently  had  with  the  Great  Spirit. 

"  In  less  than  an  hour  the  canoe  reached 
the  shore,  when  I  attended  the  king  and 
chiefs  to  receive  those  who  were  on  board. 
As  soon  as  the  men  were  landed,  we  walked 
all  together  to  the  king*8  tent,  when,  ac- 
cording to  their  invariable  custom,  we  began 
to  smoke  ;  and  this  we  did  notwithstanding 
our  impatience  to  know  the  tidings  they 
brought,  without  asking  any  questions;  for 
the  Indians  are  the  most  deliberate  people 
in  the  world.  However,  after  some  trivial 
conversation,  the  king  enquired  of  them, 
whether  they  had  seen  any  thing  of  the 
traders  ?  The  men  replied,  that  tiiey  had 
parted  from  them  a  few  days  before,  and 
that  they  proposed  being  here  the  second 
day  from  the  present.  They  accordingly 
arrived  at  that  time,  greatly  to  our  satis- 
faction, but  more  particularly  so  ta  that  of 


the  Indians,  who  found  by  this  event  the 
importance  both  of  their  priest  and  of  their 
nation,  greatly  augmented  in  the  sight  of  a 
stranger. 

"  This  story,  I  acknowledge,  seems  to 
carry  with  it  marks  of  great  credulity  in  the 
relator ;  but  no  one  is  less  tinctured  with 
that  weakness  than  myself.  The  circum- 
stances of  it  I  own  are  of  a  very  extraordi- 
nary nature ;  however,  as  I  can  vouch  for 
their  being  free  from  either  exaggeration 
or  misrepresentation,  being  myself  a  cool 
and  dispassionate  observer  of  them  all,  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  them  to  the 
public.  And  this  I  do  without  wishing  to 
mislead  the  judgment  of  my  readers,  or  to 
make  any  superstitious  impressions  on  their 
minds,  but  leaving  them  to  draw  from  it 
what  conclusions  they  please." — Cabybb. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^/\^ 


[^Question  as  to  the  Modem  Separation  of 
Children  and  DoTnesticsJ] 

*'  Ok  the  11th  of  September  the  prizes 
for  merit  were  distributed  amongst  the 
school-boys  of  the  college,  in  a  small  church, 
which  was  fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  hung 
round  with  tapestry,  and  ornamented  with 
boughs  of  laurel  and  white  lilies.  A  space 
was  railed  off  at  the  upper  end,  where  the 
prefect,  the  mayor,  and  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  troops  were  stationed.  A  row 
of  soldiers  stood  on  each  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  two  trumpeters  at  the  entrance  of  the 
railing.  The  church  was  completely  filled 
with  company.  The  productions  of  the 
boys  on  different  subjects  had  been  pre- 
viously examined,  and  the  prizes,  which 
were  books  of  trifling  value,  adjudged  to 
each ;  and  now  they  were  to  be  presented. 
The  head  master  stood  at  the  entrance  of 
the  railing,  and  proclaimed,  with  a  loud 
voice,  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the 
boy  who  was  going  to  be  rewarded,  and 
the  particular  branch  of  learning  in  which 
he  had  excelled.  The  boy  rose  from  his 
seat ;  as  he  passed  through  the  railing  the 
soldiers  blew  their  trumpets;  he  advanced 
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to  the  authorities  of  the  town ;  the  prefects 
kissed  him  on  each  cheek,  put  a  wreath  of 
laurel  on  his  head,  and  presented  him  with 
the  prize  he  had  gained.  The  name  of  the 
next  best  scholar  in  the  same  line  then  re- 
sounded through  the  church,  but  he  was 
only  crowned  and  kissed :  the  blast  of  the 
triumphal  trumpets,  and  the  prize  so  covet- 
ed, were  not  for  him.  The  names  of  between 
thirtj  and  fortj  lads  were  repeated  in  this 
manner:  onlj  a  few  received  prizes;  but 
ihe  rest  received  crowns  and  kisses,  and 
the  oeremonj  lasted  for  upwards  of  three 
hours.  Such  a  parade  about  nothing  grew 
extremely  tiresome;  and  mj  attention, 
wandering  from  the  business  of  the  day,  at 
length  fixed  on  several  old  country-women 
amongst  the  company,  dressed  in  their 
woollen  jackets,  and  appearing  to  take 
great  interest  in  what  was  going  forward. 
I  soon  learnt  that  they  were  the  nurses  of 
some  of  the  boys,  who  had  given  them 
tickets  of  admission.  One  of  these  women 
sat  just  behind  us,  and  her  nuraellng,  a  fine 
lad  of  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  close  by 
her  side,  with  his  arms  over  her  shoulder, 
whilst  she  was  expressing  her  motherly 
fondness  in  smiles  and  whispers.  A  boy  in 
England  would  have  been  ashamed  to  be 
thus  caressed  by  his  old  nurse  in  such  a 
public  assembly.  But  why  should  we  be 
at  war  for  ever  with  all  the  kinder  feelings 
of  the  heart  f  The  fashion  which  has  pre- 
vailed amongst  us  for  some  years,  of  entirely 
secluding  the  children  of  the  family  from 
the  domestics,  is  big  with  evil :  it  assists  to 
draw  the  line  of  separation  between  masters 
and  servants,  and  to  form  them  into  distinct 
communities,  with  interests  diametrically 
opposite  to  each  other.  The  cold  civil  su- 
periority of  manner,  in  which  our  children 
are  early  instructed,  leaves  no  room  for  the 
display  of  the  benevolent  afiections  in  them, 
and  is  injurious  to  the  moral  feelings  of  a 
servant,  who  is  thus  placed  in  a  degrading 
point  of  view.  I  cannot  be  persuaded,  that 
our  young  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  have 
never  spoken  to  a  servant  but  to  command, 
are  better  members  of  society  than  their 


grandfathers  and  grandmothers  w^re,  and 
assuredly  the  servants  arc   much  worse; 
less  faithful  in  their  calling,  and  more  de» 
praved  in  their  general  conduct.  Instead  o£ 
detaching  them  still  further,  would  it  not  be 
a  wiser  plan,  as  we  must  jog  with  them  per* 
force  through  life  together,  to  be  more  cir« 
cumspect  in  regard  to  the  morals  and  man* 
ners  of  those  we  admit  into  our  family,  and 
then  to  endeavour  to  identify  them,  in  some 
measure,  with  it ;  and  to  combine,  as  much 
as  possible,  their  interests  and  afiectioiif 
with  our  own  ?  Indeed,  I  think  the  cauae 
of  religion  and  virtue  would  be  more  efiec- 
tually  promoted  by  the  strict  attention  of 
families  to  the  conduct  and  also  to  the  in« 
struction  of  their  servants,  than  by  their 
visiting  all  the  charity  schools  in  their  vici- 
nity every  day,  and  teaching  the  children 
their  ABC;  and  were  a  vigilant  police  (il 
I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  term)  to  b( 
established  in  the  halls  and  kitchens  of  thi 
great,  it  would  do  more  in  aid  of  the  sup* 
pression  of  vice  than  the  efforts  of  any  pub 
lie  society  could  possibly  accomplish."— 
Mrs.  Car£T*s  Tour  in  France^  p.  29. 


[^The  Term  Sib  as  applied  to  Clergymen^ 

^  Sib  seems  to  have  been  a  title  formerl 
appropriated  to  such  of  the  inferior  clerg 
as  were  only  Readers  of  the  service,  an 
not  admitted  to  be  preachers,  and  therefoi 
were  held  in  the  lowest  estimation;  as  a] 
pears  in  a  remarkable  passage  in  Machell 
M  S.  Collections  for  the  History  of  Wes 
moreland  and  Cumberland,  in  six  volume 
folio,  preserved  in  the  Dean  and  Chaptei 
library  at  Carlisle.   The  Reverend  Thom 
Machell,   author  of  the  Collections,  liv< 
temp.  Car.  II.   Speaking  of  the  little  chap 
of  Martindale,  in  the  mountains  of  Wes 
moreland  and  Cumberland,  the  writer  sa' 
*  There  is  little  remarkable  in  or  about 
but  a  neat  chapel-yard,  which  by  the  p 
culiaf  care  of  the  old  Reader,  Sir  Richar^ 

»  Richard  Berkct,  Reader,  JEt.  74.  MS.  No 
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is  kept  clean,  and  as  neat  as  a  bowling- 
green/ 

^*  Within  the  limits  of  myne  own  me- 
mory all  Readers  in  chapels  were  called 
Sirs,  and  of  old  have  been  writ  so;  whence, 
I  suppose,  such  of  the  laity  as  received  the 
noble  order  of  knighthood  being  called  Sirs 
too,  for  distinction  sake  had  Knight  writ 
aflter  them ;  which  had  been  superfluous  if 
the  title  Sir  had  been  peculiar  to  them. 
But  now  this  Sir  Richard  is  the  only  knight 
Templar  (if  I  may  so  call  him)  that  retains 
the  old  style,  which  in  other  places  is  much 
laid,  and  grown  out  of  use.**  —  Boswell*8 
Malone^  vol.  8,  p.  7. 


V^^^V^^VN/VN^'V^^^^^^^^^Mk 


[Our  Lady  and  the  Rosary,'] 

*'  In  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  there  was 
an  Hidalgo  rich  and  young,  so  that  it  need 
not  be  said  what  were  his  inclinations.  He 
used  to  make  his  court  in  the  public  walks 
to  a  married  lady  of  equal  or  greater  qua- 
lity, and  who  was  as  virtuous  as  she  was 
illustrious.  This  came  to  the  notice  of  the 
husband,  and  he,  not  only  to  dissimulate 
his  wrong,  but  to  revenge  it,  under  the 
pretext  of  passing  the  heat  of  the  summer 
in  the  country,  removed  with  all  his  family 
to  a  country  house.  Some  days  having 
passed,  he  entered  an  apartment  where 
bis  wife  was  sitting  alone,  turned  the  key, 
and  drawing  a  dagger,  commanded  her  to 
write  what  he  should  dictate.  The  lady 
answered  very  confidently  that  daggers 
were  not  necessary  to  make  her  obey  him, 
and  that  innocent  as  she  was,  she  could 
have  no  fears.  She  wrote,  and  that  which 
the  dictated  paper  contained  was  to  re- 
proach the  HidaJgo  for  not  having  visited 
her  in  that  retirement,  telling  him  if  it  was 
for  want  of  opportunity,  that  night  he 
would  have  a  good  one,  as  her  husband  was 
to  be  absent;  that  he  should  come  alone,  and 
as  secretly  as  he  could ;  tliat  he  would  find 
the  garden  gate  open,  and  a  ladder  placed 
against  the  window ;  that  he  should  come 
up  by  it,  and  he  would  be  well  received* 


"  The  letter  being  sent  and  delivered  with 
necessary  caution,  it  may  be  supposed  how 
great  was  the  content  of  that  youth :  blind- 
ed as  he  was  by  his  passions,  he  was  easily 
deceived.  He  welcomed  hb  fortune,  clothed 
himself  in  his  best  attire,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  the  hour,  mounting  the  horse  in  which 
he  most  trusted,  he  began  his  way.  He 
remembered,  which  was  no  little  thing  on 
such  an  occasion,  that  in  all  that  day  he 
had  not  said  over  his  rosary,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom ;  and  just  when  he  had  finished  it  he 
heard  a  voice  which  said  to  him.  Stop,  Ca- 
valier I  he  looked,  but  as  he  saw  no  person 
he  proceeded,  and  the  voice  said  again. 
Stop,  Cavalier  1  come  here  1  Near  this  part 
of  the  road  was  the  public  gallows,  from 
whence,  according  to  the  laws  of  that  king- 
dom they  did  not  take  the  bodies  down  for 
a  whole  year :  and  as  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  person  who  called  him  was  within 
this  circle,  he  alighted,  drew  his  sword,  and 
went  in  to  see  who  it  might  be.  Then  one 
of  the  men  who  were  hanging  there,  asked 
him  for  Christian  charity  to  cut  the  rope. 
He  did  so,  and  Hempstretch  fell  on  his 
feet :  and,  thanking  him  for  the  benefit 
which  he  had  received,  desired  that  he 
would  take  him  behind  him,  because  he 
must  accompany  him  in  that  journey.  The 
CaviQier  resisted,  saying  it  could  not  be,  for 
he  must  go  alone ;  but  the  reasons  were  so 
urgent  which  the  dead  man  gave  that  he 
was  obliged  to  yield,  and  away  they  went 
together.  Having  arrived  at  the  garden, 
they  found  the  gate  open,  and  the  ladder 
placed,  and  as  the  Hidalgo  was  about  to 
ascend,  Hempstretch  laid  hands  on  him, 
and  asking  him  to  lend  him  his  cloak  and 
his  hat,  said,  I  must  try  this  adventure 
first,  that  it  may  be  done  with  all  security. 
He  went  up,  and  he  had  scarcely  got  through 
the  window  when  the  noise  of  arms  was 
heard,  with  which  the  husband  and  the  ser- 
vants were  ready  ;  and  the  sword  thrusts 
with  which  they  ran  him  through  were  so 
many,  that  like  one  dead  and  double  dead^ 
they  threw  him  out  of  the  same  window 
He  fell  a  second  time  on  his  feet,  and  they 
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both  remounted  the  same  horse.  Those  of 
the  house  came  down  secretly  to  inter  the 
bodj,  that  the  affair  might  not  be  made 
public ;  and  as  they  could  not  find  it  thej 
understood  that  he  had  not  come  alone,  and 
that  his  servants  had  taken  him  awaj ;  and 
without  having  committed  murder,  thej  all 
absconded  as  murderers.  Who  ever  saw 
an  enchantment  like  this?  but  the  dead 
man  who  rode  behind  the  live  one,  declared 
who  was  the  enchanter,  and  what  the  in- 
strument. I,  sir,  said  Hempstretch  to  the 
Cavalier,  was  and  am  as  dead  as  you  would 
have  been  at  this  hour,  if  the  Mother  of 
Grod  had  not  delivered  you :  and  she  de- 
livers you  because  every  day  you  say  her 
Rosary.  This  which  appears  life  in  me, 
and  this  voice  which  you  hear,  are  both 
fantastic ;  for  this  reason  the  enemies  who 
were  prepared  for  your  death  have  not 
killed  me  with  so  many  wounds  and  swords. 
If  you  had  gone  up  the  ladder,  you  would 
have  been  the  dead  man,  and  not  only  in 
body  but  in  soul,  because  the  gate  which 
was  open  for  you  was  not  only  the  garden 
gate  but  Hell  gate  also,  from  which,  going 
on  such  a  business,  you  could  not  have  es- 
caped I  Thank  her  to  whom  you  owe  your 
life  and  your  salvation,  and  as  for  me  (for 
now  they  had  arrived  at  the  place  of  ibe 
gallows)  put  me  up  again  in  the  place  f>om 
whence  you  took  me.  With  these  words, 
and  with  this  explanation  of  what  he  had 
seen  without  understanding  it,  the  young 
Hidalgo  returned  to  his  own  house,  but  so 
altered,  and  with  such  a  different  judge- 
ment, as  if  in  those  few  hours  there  had 
passed  many  years.  He  gave  such  a  turn 
to  his  life,  that  to  all,  and  to  himself,  he 
appeared  more  like  a  man  enchanted  than 
converted.  Those  who  had  known  him 
the  scandal  of  the  city  were  astonished  to 
see  him  the  greatest  example  of  it :  those- 
who  imagined  that  they  had  killed  him 
believed  that  he  had  risen  again ;  and  he 
who  alone  knew  what  had  passed,  seeing 
himself  with  a  soul  by  means  of  a  carcass, 
alive  by  means  of  a  dead  man,  and  saved 
from  Hell  by  means  of  a  phantom  fallen 


from  the  gallows,  and  afterwards  hung  up 
on  it  again, — all  this,  which  appeared  more 
like  dreams,  he  judged  to  have  been  en- 
chantments. And  truly  so  they  were,  be- 
cause he  by  means  of  the  Rosary  had  en- 
chanted the  Mother  of  God,  and  our  Lady, 
for  the  merits  of  the  same  Rosary,  had 
transformed  and  enchanted  him.** — Yi- 
ETBA*8  Sebmoems,  tom.  6,  p.  354. 


\_An  Instance  of  Fraud  sanctioned  hy  the 
highest  AuthorityJ] 

"  But  because  the  Monks  and  IPriars 
who  are  most  interested  in  such  discoveries 
have  not  found  within  the  Gospels  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  references  to  Nazareth 
upon  which  they  might  erect  shops  for  the 
sale  of  their  indulgencies,  they  have  actually 
taken  the  liberty  to  add  to  the  writings  of 
the  Evangelists,  by  making  them  vouch  for 
a  number  of  absurdities,  concerning  which 
not  a  syllable  occurs  within  their  records. 
It  were  an  endless  task  to  enumerate  all 
these.  One  celebrated  relic  may  however 
be  mentioned ;  because  there  is  not  the 
slightest  notice  of  any  such  thing  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  because  his  Holiness 
the  Pope  has  not  scrupled  to  vouch  for  its 
authenticity,  as  well  as  to  grant  very  ple- 
nary indulgence  to  those  pilgrims  who  visit 
the  place  where  it  is  exhibifed.  This  is 
nothing  more  than  a  large  stone  on  which 
they  affirm  that  Clirist  did  eat  with  his  dis- 
ciples both  before  and  after  his  resurrection. 
They  have  built  a  chapel  over  it;  and  upon 
the  walls  of  this  building  several  copies  of 
a  printed  certificate,  asserting  its  title  to 
reverence  are  afBxed.  We  transcribed  one 
of  these  curious  documents,  and  here  sub- 
join it.  *  Tradictio  continua  est,  et  num- 
quam  internip(a,  apud  omnes  nationes 
Orientales,  banc  pctram,  dictam  Mensa 
Christi,  illam  ipsam  esse  supra  quam  Domi- 
nus  noster  Jesus  Christus  cum  suis  comedit 
Discipulis  ante  et  post  suam  resurrectionem 
a  mortuis.  Et  sancta  Romana  Ecclesia 
Indulgentiam  concessit  septem  annorum  et 


totidem  quadragenarum,  omnibus  Christi 
fidelibus  hunc  sanctum  locum  visitantibus, 
recitando  saltem  ibi  unum  Pater,  et  Ave, 
duramodo  sit  in  statu  gratise/ 

^'  There  is  not  an  object  in  all  Nazareth 
so  much  the  resort  of  pilgrims  as  this  stone. 
Greeks,  Catholics,  Arabs,  and  even  Turks, 
the  two  former  classes  on  account  of  the 
seven  years'  indulgence  granted  to  those 
who  visit  it ;  the  two  latter,  because  thej 
believe  that  some  virtue  must  reside  within 
a  stone  before  which  all  comers  are  so  eager 
to  prostrate  themselves." — Dr.  Ci<arke*8 
Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  4to.  edit.  vol.  4, 
p.  179. 


[^Prudence  only  Craft  which  comnumds  an 
wrfaiUiful  Silence."] 

"  I  KNOW  it  is  no  part  of  Prudence  to 
speak  slightly  of  those  that  others  admire ; 
but  that  Prudence  is  but  Craft  that  com- 
mands an  unfaithful  silence.  And  I  know 
not  how  an  honest  man  can  discharge  his 
conscience  in  prudentially  conniving  at  such 
falsities  as  he  sees  ensnare  the  minds  of 
men,  while  they  do  not  only  abuse  their 
Intellectuals  by  foppish  and  ridiculous  con- 
ceptions, but  insinuate  such  dangerous  and 
mischievous  opinions,  as  supplant  and  de- 
stroy the  very  Fundamentals  of  Christian 
Religion." — Henbt  Mobb.  A  brief  Dis^ 
course  of  Enthusiasm,  sect.  xlix. 


{^Remedy  for  Consumption^] 

**I  HAVE  heard  of  great  and  sudden 
cures  in  far  gone  consumptions,  from  effect 
of  a  very  simple  remedy.  A  pint  to  a 
quart  a  day  of  coffee,  made  with  milk  in- 
stead of  water,  and  taken  at  pleasure  like 
other  coffee.  Surprising  changes  have  been 
wrought  in  a  fortnight  by  this  humble  re- 
cipe."— Aaron  Hill,  vol.  1,  p.  137. 


[Tanseine,  the  Orpheus  of  Hindostan.] 

"  Undeb  a  neat  marble  tomb,  near  the 
pier,  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Tanseine, 
the  Orpheus  of  Hindostan,  he  being  the 
first  who  brought  the  art  of  singing  to 
perfection  in  this  part  of  the  world.  By 
the  Mahomedan  accounts  he  was  a  Brah- 
min boy,  converted  to  Islamism  by  Shah 
Mahomed  Gose ;  who,  struck  with  the 
sweetness  of  his  voice,  patronized  him  very 
early  in  life,  and  taking  great  pains  in  cul- 
tivating his  talents,  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  celebrity  which  he  afterwards  attained. 
He  lived  many  years  at  the  Court  of 
Akber,  high  in  favor  with  the  Emperor, 
and  the  admiration  of  his  subjects.  Dying 
at  Lahore,  while  attending  his  Sovereign, 
Akber  out  of  affection  and  respect  to  his 
memory  and  talents,  had  his  corpse  con- 
veyed from  thence  to  Gwalior,  at  a  great 
expense  that  it  might  be  deposited  near 
the  remains  of  his  friend  and  early  bene- 
factor. Shah  Mahomed  Gose.  Even  to  this 
hour  the  memory  of  Tanseine  is  so  cele- 
brated, that  the  musical  amateurs  of  Hin- 
dostan hold  it  in  the  highest  veneration, 
and  many  travel  from  a  great  distance  to 
do  homage  at  his  shrine.  His  tomb  was 
formerly  shaded  by  a  spreading  tamarind- 
tree  which  has  been  so  often  stripped  of  its 
leaves,  bark,  and  tender  branches,  by  these 
musical  votaries,  that  it  is  now  almost  a 
sapless  trunk  in  the  last  stage  of  decay.  A 
chief  reason  for  this  spoil  is  the  prevailing 
idea  that  a  decoction  from  the  bark,  leaves, 
and  wood  of  this  tree,  gives  a  clearness  and 
melody  to  the  voice.  ♦  •  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

**  Many  stories  are  told  of  Tanseine,  nearly 
as  surprising  as  those  related  of  Orpheus, 
Amphion,  and  other  celebrated  musicians 
of  antiquity.  Tanseine  composed  verses, 
as  well  as  sang  them  with  such  superiority, 
that  when  Akber,  who  was  extremely  luxu- 
rious and  magnificent  in  his  entertainments, 
invited  strangers,  and  resolved  to  give  an 
extraordinary  zest  to  the  royal  banquet, 
Tanseine  had  his  allotted  share  in  the  feast. 
AVhen  the  company  assembled  in  the  dusk 
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of  evening  to  enjoy  the  gentle  breeze,  and 
taste  the  perfumes  of  the  gardens,  perco- 
lated and  cooled  by  the  numerous  fountains 
playing  round  the  shrubberies,  darkness 
was  gradually  permitted  to  approach ;  but 
lamps  of  various  colours,  intended  for  a 
general  illumination,  were  notwithstanding 
properly  arranged,  though  ordered  not  to 
be  lighted  untU  a  private  signal  was  given 
by  the  emperor  to  Tanseine  who  then  sud- 
denly burst  forth  into  a  strain  so  astonish- 
ingly harmonious,  that  the  whole  scene 
became  illuminated  by  the  magic  of  his 
voice." — Forbes,  vol.  4,  pp.  3,  33. 


WWMWW^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


IHqfiz  at  Pirisebz—the  Persian  Aganippe.'] 

"  These  is  a  place  called  Pirisebz^  or  the 
green  old  many  about  four  Persian  leagues 
from  the  city ;  and  a  popular  opinion  had 
long  prevailed,  that  a  youth  who  should 
pass  forty  successive  nights  in  Pirisehz 
without  sleep,  would  infallibly  become  an 
excellent  poet:  young  Hafiz  had  accord- 
ingly made  a  vow,  that  he  would  serve  that 
apprenticeship  with  the  utmost  exactness, 
and  for  thirty-nine  days  he  rigorously  dis- 
charged his  duty,  walking  every  morning 
before  the  house  of  his  coy  mistress,  taking 
some  refreshment  and  rest  at  noon,  and 
passing  the  night  awake  at  his  poetical 
station ;  but  on  the  fortieth  morning,  he 
was  transported  with  joy  on  seeing  the  girl 
beckon  to  him  through  the  lattices,  and  in- 
vite him  to  enter :  she  received  him  with 
rapture,  declared  her  preference  of  a  bright 
genius  to  the  son  of  a  king,  and  would  have 
detained  him  all  night  if  he  had  not  recol- 
lected his  vow,  and  resolving  to  keep  it 
inviolate,  returned  to  his  post.  The  people 
of  Shiraz  add  (and  the  fiction  b  grounded 
on  a  couplet  of  Ilafiz,)  that  early  next 
morning  an  old  man,  in  a  green  mantle, 
who  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Khian 
himself,  approached  him  at  Pirisehz  with  a 
cup  brimful  of  nectar,  which  the  Greeks 
would  have  called  the  water  of  Aganippe^ 
and  rewarded  his  perseverance  with  an  in- 
spiring draught  of  it." — Sir  W.  Johes. 


[The  LarKs  Song,] 

^  I,  SAID  the  Lark,  before  the  Sun  do  rise, 
And  take  my  flight  up  to  the  highest  skies; 
Then  sing  some  notes  to  raise  Apollo*8  head. 
For  fear  that  he  might  lie  too  long  a  bed. 
And  as  I  mount,  or  if  descend  down  low, 
Still  do  I  sing,  which  way  soe*er  I  go ; 
Winding  my  body  up  just  like  a  screw, 
So  doth  my  voice  wind  up  a  trillo  too.** — 

Countess  or  NswcASTUk 


«^AAA^^i^^M^^^^«M^^^^tf% 


[Superstitious  Views  of  an  dH  merci/td  and 
gracious  God,"] 

"  You  have  been  bred,  its  like,  in  a  great 
detestation  of  Superstition,  and  may  have 
heard  so  many  declamations  out  of  the 
Pulpit  against  it,  that  you  may  think  it 
thunderstruck  many  years  ago :  but  let  me 
tell  you,  that  if  you  cherish  not  good 
thoughts  of  Ood  in  your  mind,  all  your 
Religion  will  degenerate  into  this  spurious 
and  base-bom  devotion.  Liistead  of  that 
free  and  friendly  converse  that  ought  to  be 
maintained  between  GU>d  and  his  creatures, 
you  will  only  flatter  him  in  a  servile  manner, 
and  bribe  Ilini  not  to  be  your  enemy.  Do 
not  imagine  that  I  abuse  this  word  Super- 
stition, or  that  you  are  in  no  danger  to  fall 
into  it ;  for  there  are  none  more  guilty  of 
it  than  they  that  seem  to  be  most  abhorrent 
from  it.  Did  you  never  observe  what  a 
terrible  Image  of  (Jftd  there  is  erected  in 
most  men*8  minds,  and  how  frightful  their 
apprehensions  are  when  they  look  upon  it  ? 
Never  was  there  any  Devil  more  cruel,  or 
sought  more  to  devour,  than  they  have 
painted  him  in  their  souls.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible then  they  should  address  themselves 
with  any  confidence  and  pleasure  to  him  P 
How  can  they  entertain  any  cheerful  and 
friendly  society  with  a  Being  which  appears 
in  a  dress  so  horrible  to  them?  and  yet 
worship  him  they  must  for  fear  of  incurring 
his  displeasure,  and  lest  their  neglects  of 
him  should  rouze  up  his  anger  against 
them.    Now  between  this  necessity  of  com- 
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ing  to  him,  and  that  fearfulness  to  approach 
him,  what  can  there  be  gotten  but  a  forced 
and  construned  devotion ;  which,  because 
thej  do  not  love,  thej  would  willingly  leave, 
did  not  the  dread  and  horror  they  have  in 
their  souls  of  him,  drag  them  to  his  Altars  ? 
And  what  are  they  wont  to  do  there  f  Truly 
nothing  but  make  faces,  and  whine,  and 
cry,  and  look  as  if  they  were  going  to  exe- 
cution, till  they  can  flatter  themselves  into 
some  hopes  that  he  is  moved  by  these  piti- 
ful noises,  and  forced  submission ;  to  lay 
aside  his  frowns  and  cast  a  better  aspect 
upon  them.  But  then  his  nature  remains 
the  same  still,  and  they  fancy  that  he  de- 
lights in  the  blood  of  men  ;  though  for  that 
time  he  was  pleased  to  smile  a  little  upon 
them.  And  therefore  they  are  constrained 
to  renew  these  slavish  devotions,  and  to 
fawri  again  upon  him,  that  they  might 
purchase  another  gracious  look  from  him. 
In  this  circle  do  these  poor  wretches  spend 
their  days,  and  advance  not  one  step  toward 
Jerusalem,  For  as  there  can  be  little  com- 
fort to  them  I  should  think  in  such  grim 
smiles  :  So  you  cannot  imagine  that  it  can 
be  acceptable  to  God  to  see  men  crouch  in 
this  fashion  to  him,  and  out  of  meer  fear 
afford  him  their  unwrithing  prostrations; 
No,  this,  if  any  thing  in  the  world  is  that 
which  ought  properly  to  wear  the  name  of 
Superstition.  A  devotion  which  hath  no 
inward  spring  in  the  heart,  no  life  nor  spirit 
in  it ;  and  by  consequence  is  void  of  all 
savour  and  taste  to  them  that  perform  it. 
It  is  sottishness  to  think  that  God  will  be 
contented  with  that  which  hath  no  better 
original  than  outward  compulsion,  and  in 
its  own  nature  is  dead  and  heartless,  dry 
and  insipid ;  and  yet  no  better  service  will 
you  present  Him  withall,  unless  you  frame 
a  lovely  fair  image  of  Him  in  your  mind ; 
and  always  represent  Him  to  yourself  as 
most  gracious,  kind  and  tender-hearted  to 
his  creatures."  —  Pateick's  Parable  of  the 
Pilgrim^  p.  27. 


\A  Pagan's  Notion  of  God,'] 

*<  GuMiLLA.  once  questioned  a  convert  of 
more  than  ordinary  understanding  whether 
he  had  ever  any  notion  of  God  in  his  Pagan 
state.  The  man  paused  a  while  and  then 
answered  No  I — ^but  that  even  when  looking 
at  the  stars  and  the  moon  on  a  clear  night, 
and  perceiving  that  they  moved,  he  thought 
they  also  were  men :  and  then  remembering 
all  the  plagues  to  which  he  was  exposed 
of  snakes,  mosquitoes,  &c.,  he  had  said  in 
himself,  the  men  who  live  on  high  and  out 
of  the  reach  of  these  evils, — ahl  why  did 
not  He  who  placed  them  there,  place  me 
therealso?"— C.  27. 


^^%r^V\i^\/\^V^S^^^%^^W\^i^^# 


[  Vecors  segnities  insignia  nescit  Amaris.} 

"  Fob  they  who  seeketh  Love's  grace 
Where  that  these  worthy  women  are. 
He  maie  not  than  him  selve  spare 
Upon  his  travaile  for  to  serve, 
Wherof  that  he  maie  thanke  deserve, 
Where  as  these  men  of  armes  be 
Sometyme  over  the  great  sea, 
So  that  by  londe  and  eke  by  ship 
He  mote  travail  for  worshyp, 
And  make  many  hastie  rodes, 
Sometime  in  Pruis,  sometyme  in  Rodes, 
And  sometime  into  Tartaric, 
So  that  these  herauldes  on  hym  eric, 
Vaikoit  waylant^  lo  where  he  goth  ! 
And  than  he  geveth  hem  golde  and  cloth ; 
So  that  his  fame  might  spi*ynge. 
And  to  his  ladies  eare  brynge 
Some  tidynge  of  his  worthinesse. 
So  that  she  might  of  his  prowcsse 
Of  that  she  herde  men  recorde. 
The  better  unto  his  love  accorde. 
And  daunger  put  out  of  hir  mood, 
When  all  men  recorden  good  ; 
And  that  she  wote  well  for  hir  sake 
That  he  no  travaile  woll  forsake.*' — 

GowER,  ff.  72. 
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{^Chinese  Justice.'] 

♦*  The  Chinese  judges,  to  deter  the  peo- 
ple from  committing  crimes,  used  to  put  the 
body  of  the  party  killed  or  murdered  in  a 
coffin,  in  the  house  of  the  murderer,  till  he 
compounds  with  the  friends.  This  I  saw 
practised  upon  Emanuel  de  Aranjo  at  Ma- 
cao, because  a  servant  of  his,  being  a  black 
of  Mangiar  Massen,  had  killed  a  Chinese, 
who  provoked  him  by  striking  him  over 
the  face  with  a  frog,  which  is  a  thing  they 
nate.  And  though  Aranjo  had  killed  the 
black  and  offered  to  pay  a  thousand  Tayes, 
yet  he  could  not  prevail  with  the  kindred 
to  consent  that  the  dead  body  should  be 
taken  out  of  his  house.** — Gbmei^u  Cabebi. 


^^^»»»»A^W»/W<^A^^^^^^» 


[^InsHnct  of  Bees,"] 

"  I  WAS  visited,"  says  Stedbcan,  "  by  a 
neighbouring  gentleman,  whom  I  conducted 
up  my  ladder;  but  he  had  no  sooner  entered 
my  aerial  dwelling,  than  he  leaped  down 
from  the  top  to  the  ground,  roaring  like  a 
madman,  afler  which  he  instantly  plunged 
his  head  into  the  river.  But  looking  up,  I 
soon  discovered  the  cause  of  his  distress  to 
be  an  enormous  nest  of  wild  bees,  or  wassee- 
uxusee,  in  the  thatch,  directly  above  my 
head  as  I  stood  within  my  door ;  when  I 
immediately  took  to  my  heels  as  he  had 
done,  and  ordered  them  to  be  demolished 
by  my  slaves  without  delay.  A  tar  mop 
was  now  brought,  and  the  devastation  just 
going  to  commence,  when  an  old  negro 
stepped  up  and  offered  to  receive  any  pu- 
nishment I  should  decree,  if  ever  one  of 
these  bees  should  sting  me  in  person.  *  Mas- 
sera,*  said  he,  *  they  would  have  stung  you 
long  ere  now,  had  you  been  a  stranger  to 
them ;  but  they  being  your  tenants,  that  is, 
gradually  allowed  to  build  upon  your  pre- 
mises, they  assuredly  know  both  you  and 
yours,  and  will  never  hurt  either  you  or 
them.*  I  instantly  assented  to  the  proposi- 
tion, and  tying  the  old  black  man  to  a  tree 
ordered  my  boy  Quaco  to  ascend  the  ladder 


quite  naked,  which  he  did  and  was  not 
stung:  I  then  ventured  to  follow,  and  I 
declare  upon  my  honour,  that  even  after 
shaking  the  nest,  which  made  its  inhabitants 
buz  about  my  ears,  not  a  single  bee^  at- 
tempted to  sting  me.  I  next  released  the 
old  negro,  and  rewarded  him  with  a  gallon 
of  rum  and  five  shillings  for  the  discovery. 
This  swarm  of  bees  I  since  kept  unhurt  as 
my  body  guards,  and  they  have  made  many 
overseers  take  a  desperate  leap  for  my 
amusement,  as  I  generally  sent  them  up 
my  ladder  upon  some  frivolous  message, 
when  I  wished  to  punish  them  for  injustice 
and  cruelty,  which  was  not  seldom. 

**  The  same  negro  assured  me  that  on  his 
master*8  estate  was  an  ancient  tree,  in  which 
had  been  lodged  ever  since  he  could  re- 
member, a  society  of  birds  and  another  of 
bees,  who  lived  in  the  greatest  harmony  to- 
gether :  but  should  any  strange  birds  come 
to  disturb  or  feed  upon  the  bees,  they  were 
instantly  repulsed  by  their  feathered  allies, 
and  if  strange  bees  dared  to  venture  near 
the  bird*s  nests,  the  native  swarm  attacked 
the  invaders.  His  master  and  family  had 
so  much  respect  for  the  above  association, 
that  the  tree  was  considered  as  sacred,  and 
was  not  to  be  touched  by  an  axe  until  it 
should  yield  to  all  destroying  time.*' — Nar^ 
rativey  ^,  vol.  2,  p.  245. 


^«>/V>/>/>/WWN/VO/W>/W\ 


[Effects  of  Music^ 

"  In  musick  they  arrived  to  a  certain  har- 
mony, in  which  the  Indians  of  Colla  did 
more  particularly  excell,  having  been  the 
inventors  of  a  certain  pipe  made  of  canes 
glued  together,  every  one  of  which  having 
a  different  note  of  higher  and  lower,  in  the 
manner  of  organs,  made  a  pleasing  music 
by  the  dissonancy  of  sounds,  the  treble, 
tenor,  and  basse,  exactly  corresponding  and 
answering  each  to  other ;  with  these  pipes 
they  often  played  in  consort,  and  made  tole- 
rable musick,  though  they  wanted  the  qua- 
vers, semiquavers,  aires,  and  many  voices 
which   perfect  the  harmony  amongst  us. 
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They  had  also  other  pipes,  which  were  flutes 
with  four  or  five  stops,  like  the  pipes  of 
shepherds ;  with  these  thej  played  not  in 
consort,  but  singly,  and  tuned  them  to  son- 
nets, which  they  composed  in  metre,  the 
subject  of  which  was  love  and  the  passions, 
which  arise  from  the  favours  or  displeasures 
of  a  mistress.  These  musicians  were  In- 
dians trained  up  in  that  art,  for  divertise- 
nient  of  the  Incas,  and  the  Curncas  who 
were  his  nobles,  wliich,  as  rustical  and  bar- 
barous as  it  was,  it  was  not  common,  but 
acquired  with  great  industry  and  study. 
•  "  Every  song  was  set  to  its  proper  tune; 
for  two  songs  of  different  subjects  could 
not  correspond  with  the  same  aire,  by  rea- 
son that  the  niusick  which  the  gallant  made 
on  his  flute,  was  designed  to  express  the 
satisfaction  or  discontent  of  his  mind,  which 
were  not  so  intelligible  perhaps  by  the 
words,  as  by  the  melancholy  or  chearfulness 
of  the  tune  which  he  plaid.  A  certain 
Spaniard  one  night  late,  encountered  an 
Indian  woman  in  the  streets  of  Cozco,  and 
would  have  brought  her  back  to  his  lodg- 
ings ;  but  she  cryed  out,  for  Ood^s  sake,, 
Sir,  let  me  go^  for  that  pipe  which  you  hear 
in  yonder  tower,  calls  me  with  great  passion, 
and  I  cannot  refuse  the  summons,  for  Love 
constrains  me  to  go,  that  I  may  be  his  wife 
and  he  my  husband,^* —  Gaecilasso. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^k^^^^f 


\_New  Praise  of  Arthur."] 

II ARDYNG,  in  the  usual  strain  of  his  poetry, 
praises  Arthur  for  his  latitude  and  longi- 
tude.    He  says  he  was 

"  Tliroughout  the  world  approved  of  his  age. 
Of  wit  and  strength,  beaute  and  largesse ; 
Of  person  high  above  his  baronage 
And  other  all  of  Britain^s  vassalage, 
By  his  shoulders  exceeded  in  longitude 
Of  all  members  full  fair  in  latitude.** 


[Califomian  Oold.] 

**  Abbectis  igiturmultorum  mentibus  ire 
Pars  parat,  exiguse  vel  opes  aderant  quia 

null®, 
Pars  quia  de  magnis  majore  subire  volebant. 
Est  acquirendi  simul  omnibus  una  libido.** 
— GiCL.  Appuu  de  Reb.  Norman,  Muraton, 
torn.  5,  p.  254, 


lEngland  the  Refuge  of  the  Distressed,] 

When  we  remember  the  shelter  which 
this  country  has  afforded  to  the  Huguenots 
in  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  persecution,  to 
the  emigrant  Clergy  under  the  Atheistical 
persecution,  and  to  men  like  Paoli  and 
Mina,  with  what  feeling  may  an  English- 
man apply  to  his  country  the  praise  which 
Pindar  bestows  upon  ^gina,  and  the  prayer 
with  which  he  concludes  it. 

"  reO/jLOQ  di  r«c  adaydruty 
Kal  rdy^  dXiipKia  yjiapay 
UavTohaTrolaiy  vwitrraai  l^iyoiQ 
Khya  laifiovlay' 
yO  c  iKavTiKKbfy  yf^poyoc 
Tovro  irpatrtrufy  /iij  Kafioi,)** 

PiNDAB,  Olymp,  viii.  v.  34. 


>^^^M'^^M^^^AAA/VW\A/\ 


{^Ecclesiastical  Courts,] 

A  QuAKEB  was  looking  at  the  great 
painted  window  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  and 
his  companion  observed  that  St.  Peter 
looked  very  fierce  there.  "  How  can  he  help 
it,  friend,'*  replied  the  Quaker,  "  when  he 
observes  what  scandalous  work  is  carried 
on  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  opposite.** 


««/v^^vs«wvw^w^^^/w« 


[7^  Miseltoe.] 

"  That  Viscus  Arboreus  or  Miseltoe  is 
bred  upon  Trees,  from  seeds  which  Birds, 
especially  Thrushes  and  Ringdoves,  let  fall 
thereon,  was  the  Creed  of  the  Ancients, 
and  is  still  believed  among  us,  is  the  account 
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of  its  production,  set  down  by  Pliny,  de- 
livered by  Virgil,  and  8ubscril>ed  by  many 
more.  If  so,  some  reason  must  be  assigned, 
why  it  groweth  only  upon  certain  Trees, 
and  not  upon  many  whereon  these  Birds  do 
light.  For  as  Exotick  observers  deliver,  it 
groweth  upon  Almond  Trees,  Chesnut^  Ap- 
ples, Oaks,  and  Pine-trees.  As  we  observe 
in  England  very  commonly  upon  Apple 
Crabs,  and  ^Vllite•thom,  sometimes  upon 
Sallow  Hazel,  and  Oak :  rarely  upon  Ash, 
Limetree,  and  Maple ;  never,  that  I  could 
observe,  upon  Holly,  Elm,  and  many  more. 
Why  it  groweth  not  in  all  Countries  and 
places  where  these  Birds  are  found ;  for  so 
Brassavolus  affirmeth,  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Territory  of  Ferrara,  and  he  was 
fain  to  supply  himself  from  other  parts  of 
Italy :  Wby,  if  it  ariseth  from  a  seed,  if 
sown  it  will  not  grow  again,  as  Pliny  affirm- 
etb,  and  as  by  setting  the  Berries  thereof, 
we  have  in  vain  attempted  its  production ; 
why,  if  it  Cometh  from  seed  that  falleth 
upon  the  tree,  it  groweth  often  downwards, 
and  puts  forth  under  the  bough,  where  seed 
can  neither  fall  nor  yet  remain.  Hereof, 
beside  some  others,  the  Lord  Verulam  hath 
taken  notice.  And  they  surely  speak  pro- 
bably who  make  it  an  arboreus  excrescence, 
or  rather  super-plant,  bred  of  a  viscous  and 
superfluous  sap  which  the  tree  itself  cannot 
assimilate.  And  therefore  sprouteth  not 
forth  in  boughs  and  surcles  of  the  same 
shape  and  similary  unto  the  Tree  that 
bearcth  it ;  but  in  different  form,  and  se- 
condary unto  its  specifical  intention  wherin 
once  failing,  another  form  succeedcth ;  and 
in  the  first  place  that  of  Miseltoe,  in  Plants 
iuid  Trees  disposed  to  its  production.  And 
therefore  also  where  ever  it  groweth  it  is  of 
constant  shape,  and  maintains  a  regular 
figure ;  like  other  supercrescences,  and  such 
as  living  upon  the  stock  of  others,  are 
termed  parasitical  Plants,  as  Polypody, 
Moss,  the  smaller  Capillaries,  and  many 
more :  So  that  several  regions  produce 
several  MIseltoes :  India  one,  America 
another,  according  to  the  law  and  rule  of 
their  degenerations. 


'*  Now  what  b^;ot  thb  conceit  might  be* 
the  enlargement  of  some  part  of  truth  con-; 
tained  in  its  story.  For  certain  it  is  that 
some  Birds  do  feed  upon  the  Berries  of  this 
Vegetable,  and  we  meet  in  Aristotle  with 
one  kind  of  Thrush,  called  the  Misel-thmsh, 
or  feeder  upon  Miseltoe.  But  that  which 
hath  most  promoted  it  is  a  received  proverb, 
Turdus  9ihi  malum  cacatj  applicable  unto  such 
men  as  are  authors  of  their  own  misfortune. 
For  according  unto  ancient  tradition  and 
Pliny*s  relation,  the  Bird  not  able  to  digest 
the  fruit  whereon  she  feedeth,  from  her  in- 
converted  muting  ariseth  this  Plant,  of  the 
Berries  whereof  Birdlime  is  made,  where- 
with she  is  often  entangled.  But  although 
Proverbs  be  popular  principles,  yet  is  not 
all  true  that  is  proverbial ;  and  in  many . 
thereof,  there  being  one  thing  delivered,  and 
another  intended ;  though  the  verbal  ex- 
pression be  false,  the  Proverb  is  true  enough 
in  the  verity  of  its  intention. 

'*  As  for  the  Magical  virtues  in  this  Plant, 
and  conceived  efficacy  untoveneficial  inten- 
tions, it  seemeth  a  Pagan  relique  derived 
from  the  ancient  Druides,  the  great  ad- 
mirers of  the  Oak,  especially  the  Miseltoe 
that  grew  thereon ;  which  according  unto 
the  particular  of  Pliny,  they  gathered  with 
great  solemnity.  For  after  sacrifice,  the 
Priest  in  a  white  garment  ascended  the 
Tree,  cut  down  the  Miseltoe  with  a  golden 
hook,  and  received  it  in  a  white  coat ;  the 
vertue  whereof  was  to  resist  all  poisons, 
and  make  fruitful  any  that  used  it.  Ver- 
tues  not  expected  from  Classical  practice ; 
and  did  they  fully  answer  their  promise 
which  are  so  commended,  in  Epileptical 
intentions,  we  would  abate  these  qualities. 
Country  practice  hath  added  another  to 
provoke  the  after-birtli,  and  in  that  case  the 
decoction  is  given  unto  Cows,  lliat  the  Ber- 
ries are  poison,  as  some  conceive,  we  are  so 
far  from  averring,  that  we  have  safely  given 
them  inwardly ;  and  can  confirm  the  ex- 
periment of  Brassavolus,  that  they  have 
some  purgative  quality."  —  Sir  Tuomas 
Brown,  Vulgar  Errors,  vol.  2,  p.  367.  Ed. 
WUkhis, 


LUCIAN. 


877 


[^Anticipation  of  Bvnyan  on  the  HermoHmui 

of  LucianJ] 

"  Lncian,  Let  Virtue  then  be  a  city  (aa 
your  master  who  has  been  there  can  tell 
you)  inhabited  by  none  but  happy  citizens, 
such  as  are  perfectly  wise,  valiant,  just, 
temperate,  not  much  inferior  even  to  the 
Grods  themselves.  Let  those  crimes  too 
common  amongst  us,  as  rapine,  violence, 
avarice,  &c.  be  not  so  much  as  heard  of  in 
that  city;  but  let  every  one  peaceably 
execute  his  function  in  Uie  service  of  the 
Republic ;  and  all  this  not  without  a  great 
deal  of  reason,  since  these  things  which  in 
other  cities  cause  dispute  and  seditions, 
make  people  lay  snares  one  for  another,  are 
not  here  to  be  found ;  for  pleasures,  gold, 
and  honours,  are  not  here  so  much  re- 
garded, as  to  make  the  least  division  amongst 
them,  but  have  been  long  since  banished 
the  city,  as  things  unnecessary  to  a  civil 
society.  So  they  lead  an  easy  sort  of  a 
quiet  life,  perfectly  happy,  blessed  with 
good  laws,  equality,  liberty,  and  whatever 
else  is  desirable.** 

^^Hermo,  Well  then,  Lttdan,  pray  is  it 
not  reasonable,  that  all  people  should  de- 
sire to  become  inhabitants  of  such  a  city, 
without  desponding,  either  through  the 
length  of  time,  or  of  the  road,  till  they  can 
arrive  at  the  wished  for  haven,  and  being 
enrolled  amongst  the  number  of  the  citi- 
zens, enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  place  ?  " 

'*  Lucian.  By  Jove,  Hermotimus,  this  is 
above  all  things  to  be  endeavoured,  without 
any  other  consideration ;  nor  ought  any  one 
to  be  here  detained,  either  by  an  affection 
to  his  country,  or  by  the  entreaties  of  his 
children  and  relations ;  but  those  he  must 
exhort  to  go  along  with  him,  whom  if  he 
finds  either  incapable  or  unwilling,  he  must 
even  shake  them  off,  and  go  himself  to  that 
scat  of  perfect  happiness,  nay,  though  they 
caught  hold  of  his  cloak,  he  must  leave  it 
and  break  from  them,  sinCe  you  need  not 
fear  any  body  should  exclude  you  for  coming 
naked;  for  heretofore  I  once  heard  an  old 


gentleman  give  an  account  of  the  place, 
and  he  pressed  me  very  much  to  accom- 
pany him  thither,  telling  me,  that  he  would 
go  before,  and  when  we  came  thither 
would  make  me  a  freeman  of  the  city,  as 
also  give  me  the  honour  of  being  his  com- 
panion, that  I  might  be  happy  like  the  rest 
of  them.  But  I  (such  was  the  folly  of  my 
youth)  being  not  then  fifteen  years  old, 
would  not  take  his  advice,  which,  if  I  had 
done,  I  might  perhaps  have  now  been  in 
the  suburbs,  or  at  the  very  gates.  Tet,  if 
I  do  not  mistake,  he  told  us,  amongst  other 
things,  that  in  tiiis  city  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  native  of  the  place,  but  that  all 
were  strangers;  nay,  that  in  it  there  dwelt 
many  barbarians,  slaves,  as  also  many  little, 
deformed,  poor  people ;  in  short,  that  who- 
soever pleased  might  be  made  free;  it  being 
a  law  amongst  them,  when  they  bestowed 
the  freedom  of  their  city,  not  to  have  any 
consideration  either  for  riches,  habit,  sta- 
ture, beauty,  family,  or  illustrious  ances- 
tors, since  tJl  these  things  are  with  them  of 
no  account.  But  he  said,  that  whoever  did 
pretend  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  place,  mnst 
be  a  man  of  very  good  sense,  must  be  am- 
bitious of  all  things  that  are  good  and  ho- 
nourable, and  must  not  shrink  at  any  sort 
of  fatigue,  or  be  discouraged  at  the  many 
difficulties  he  may  meet  with  in  the  way ; 
and  that  when  he  had  once  done  these 
things,  and  was  arrived  at  the  city,  he  was 
then  immediately  allowed  to  be  a  citizen, 
and  as  good  as  the  best  of  them,  since  bet- 
ter or  worse,  noble  or  ignoble,  bond  man  or 
free,  were  names  not  so  much  as  heard  of 
amongst  them.** 

'•jfiTtfmw.  Well,  Lucian,  you  see  I  do  not 
trifle  away  my  time,  whilst  I  endeavour  to 
become  a  citizen  of  so  happy  a  mansion.** 

**  Lucian,  *Ti8  true,  Hermotimus,  and  I 
love  the  same  things  which  you  do :  nor  is 
there  any  thing  I  could  sooner  wish  to  at- 
tain; nay,  had  that  city  been  near,  or  emi- 
nent, and  visible  to  all  the  world,  I  should 
have  been  there  long  since.  If  therefore, 
as  you  and  the  poet  Heeiod  tell  na,  it  is 
situate  in  a  very  remote  country,  we  lie 
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under  a  necessitj  of  inquiring  the  way 
thitherf  as  well  as  the  best  and  surest  guide. 
Are  not  jou  of  this  opinion  P  ** 

**  Hermo.  How  else  is  it  possible  for  us 
ever  to  arrive  at  it  ?  ** 

^  Luckau  Very  well,  now  an  innumerable 
company  of  guides  present  themselves  to 
JOU,  and  assure  you  that  they  will  conduct 
yoa  the  direct  way,  for  there  are  abundance 
who  pretend  themselves  natives  of  this  place, 
and  ply  as  it  were  for  their  fare.  Again, 
the  ways  that  they  would  persuade  you  lead 
to  this  city  are  many,  various,  and  quite 
different,  that  have  no  correspondence  with 
each  other ;  for  this  seems  directly  to  the 
west,  that  to  the  east,  this  to  the  north,  and 
that  to  the  south.  This  leads  you  through 
meadows,  green  herbs,  through  shady 
groves,  springs,  and  pleasant  prospects,  in 
which  you  meet  with  no  rugged  uneasy 
way.  Whilst  another  offers  you  nothing 
but  rocky,  and  scarce  passable  roads,  with 
the  unpleasant  fatigue  of  being  exposed  to 
the  sun*s  heat,  thirst,  hunger,  and  great 
labour  and  pain.  Tet  these  men  would 
persuade  you,  that  all  these  various  and 
different  ways  lead  to  this  one  city,  though 
they  terminate  in  contrary  places.  This  it 
is  involves  me  in  the  most  perplexing 
doubts.  For  let  me  come  into  which  you 
please,  the  guide,  that  waits  in  the  very 
entrance  of  each  way,  and  whose  assurance 
merits  our  belief,  immediately  offers  you 
his  hand,  and  urges  you  with  a  great  deal 
of  earnestness  to  choose  his  road,  which  he 
affirms  he  only  knows  to  be  the  right,  and 
that  all  the  rest  deviate  into  erroneous 
paths ;  and  as  they  never  have  been  there 
themselves,  so  they  are  utterly  incapable  of 
conducting  any  oUier  thither.  The  same  I 
find  his  neighbour  assert  of  his  way,  and 
detract  from  all  others,  and  so  through  all 
the  tribe.  This  number  and  diversity  of 
these  ways  embarrass  me  extremely,  and 
fix  me  in  a  perpetual  uncertainty,  to  which 
nothing  contributes  more  than  the  guides 
themselves,  who  oppose  each  other  with  the 
highest  obstinacy,  each  extolling  their  own 
with  a  thousand  extravagant  eulogies.   For 


I  am  not  able  to  judge  which  to  follow,  noKi< 
by  whose  conduct  I  shall  be  sure  to  arrivs 
at  this  city.**  —  Luciam*s  Warks^  voL  2,  pw 
551. 


^AMM^AA^^^^^^^^^^^fMV^ 


IPraise  of  Night,'] 

'*  Sweet  Night,  without  thee,  without  thee, 

alas. 
Our  life  were  loathsome,  even  a  hell  to 

passe: 
For,  outward  pains  and  inward  passion  still. 
With  thousand  deaths,  would  souleand  body 

thrill. 
O  Night  I  thou  pullest  the  proud   mask 

away 
Wherewith  vain  actors  in  this  world's  great 

play 
By  day  disguise  them.     For  no  difference 
Night  makes  between  the  peasant  and  the 

prince. 
The  poore  and  rich,  the  prisoner  and  the 

judge. 
The  foule  and  faire,  the  master  and  the 

drudge. 
The  foole  and  wise.  Barbarian  and  the  Greek ; 
For  night*s  black  mantle  covers  all  alike. 

'*  He  that  condemn*d  for  some  notorious 

vice 
Seeks  in  the  mines  the  baits  of  avarice. 
Or,  swelting  at  the  furnace,  fineth  bright 
Our  soules  dire  sulphur,  resteth  yet  at  night. 
He  that,  still  stooping,  toghes  against  the 

tide 
His  laden  barge  alongst  a  river*s  side. 
And  filling  shoares  with  shouts,  doth  melt 

him  quite. 
Upon  his  pallet  resteth  yet  at  night. 

'*  He  that  in  simimer,  in  extremest  heat 
Scorched  all  day  in  his  owne  scalding  sweat. 
Shaves  with  keen  sythe  the  glory  and  de- 
light 
Of  motley  mcdowes,  resteth  yet  at  night, 
And  in  the  arms  of  his  deere  pheer  forgoes 
All  former  troubles  and  all  former  woes. 
Onely  the  learned  Sisters  sacred  minions. 
While  silent  night  under  her  sable  pinions 
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Folds  all  the  world,  with  pain-lesse  paine 

thej  tread 
A  sacred  path  that  to  the  Heavens  doth  lead, 
And  higher  than  the  Heavens  their  readers 

raise 
Upon  the  wings  of  their  immortal  lajes.** 

Stlvb8Teb*s  Du  Bartas. 

\^Prayer  of  more  AvaU  than  Amu,'] 

**  Nam  cnravam  entam  do  dito  que  diz, 
que  mate  cguda  a  Igreja  o  Retfno  com  ora^ 
(oei»,  qu£  08  cavaleiros  com  as  armas ;  nam 
guardavam  alii  a  decretal,  JEcclesiastici  arma 
portantes,** — ^Febmam.  Lopez,  p.  203. 


^^A^^^^^\^rf^^^^^^\^^WWW 


[^Projit  of  Unity  and  Concord,'] 

*^A  HUGE  fragment  of  rock  from  an  ad- 
jacent cliff  fell  upon  an  horizontal  part  of 
the  hill  below,  which  was  occupied  bj  the 
grardens  and  vineyards  of  two  peasants.  It 
covered  part  of  the  property  of  each,  nor 
could  it  be  easily  decided  to  whom  the  un- 
expected visitor  belonged :  but  the  honest 
rustics,  instead  of  troubling  the  gentlemen 
of  the  long  robe  with  their  dispute,  wisely 
resolved  to  end  it,  by  each  party  excavating 
the  half  of  the  rock  on  his  own  grounds, 
and  converting  the  whole  into  two  useful 
cottages,  with  comfortable  rooms  and  cel- 
lars for  their  little  stock  of  wine,  and  there 
they  now  reside  with  their  families.**  — 
Forbes,  Letters  from  France^  ffc.  vol.  2,  p. 
121. 


>^^M^^«MA««MMMMMMMMA#W 


IFly-taMers  of  Cape  Colony.'] 

*'  A  laboe  wisp  of  straw  is  dipped  in 
milk  and  hung  by  a  string  to  the  beams  of 
the  roof,  when  this  is  covered  with  flies 
they  come  with  a  large  bag  slowly  under 
the  straw,  and  getting  it  in  to  a  certain 
depth,  shake  it  so  that  the  flies  are  shaken 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bag.  In  this  manner 
they  sometimes  take  as  many  as  a  bushel  of 
flies  in  a  day.** — Lichtehstbin. 


IPash-Eggs.] 

'*  DuBiNG  the  fifteen  days  afler  Easter, 
which  are  the  Russian  Carnival,  they  have 
eggs  dyed  all  manner  of  colours,  which  they 
send  or  give  in  presents  to  each  other ;  and 
when  they  meet  during  this  time  they  sa- 
lute with  these  words  Christo  woe  Chrest, 
Christ  is  risen ;  to  which  the  other  having 
answered,  Woistin  woe  Chreetj  He  is  cer- 
tainly risen,  they  kiss  one  another ;  he  that 
salutes  first  is  obliged  to  present  the  other 
with  an  egg ;  nobody,  of  whatever  condition 
or  sex,  daring  to  refuse  the  egg  or  kiss. 
The  people  of  quality  have  them  covered 
with  gold  or  silver  leaf,  or  very  curiously 
painted  both  outside  and  in.** — Petee  Hen- 
BT  Bbucs. 


«^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^WN^^ 


[^Uove  de  PaecaJ] 

An  Italian  Priest  preaching  on  Easter 
Sunday  before  Cardinal  Borromeo,  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  said  he  was  like  '*  a  Pace 
eggj  redj  blessed,  but  a  little  hard.  Haveie 
un  Prelato  santissimo ;  e  come  ruove  de 
Pascoy  rosso  e  benedetto,  ma  e  vero  cK  e  tm 
poco  duretto.^* 


^^/^W«^«^«^AA^M«WW%^ 


IPoor  MafCs  Market  at  Toledo.] 

**  In  the  shambles  at  Toledo,  of  seven- 
teen stands  there  were  two  which  were 
called  tablas  de  Rey^  where  meat  was  sold 
at  a  lower  price,  for  the  poor.** — Fran- 
cisco DE  Pisa,  Desc.  de  Toledo^  lib*  1,  c.  21. 


^^^^^^««^>VWV^«AAMA>^ 


l^Afoney  and  the  Magpie.] 

'*  An  old  woman  in  Wales,  who  was  known 
to  be  possessed  of  money,  died  and  left  only 
two  pence  halfpenny  to  be  found  in  the  house. 
This  occasioned  great  suspicion  of  a  poor 
girf  who  lived  with  her,  and  who  solemnly 
declared  she  knew  nothing  of  her  mistresses 
affairs.  While  the  relations  were  examining 
her,  a  magpie  which  the  old  woman  kept  re- 
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peatedlj  cried,  FU  hide  nwrt  yet—VU  hide 
more  yet — striking  his  bill  agaiDst  the  floor 
in  one  place  so  often,  that  he  attracted  no- 
tice, and  a  carpenter  was  sent  for  to  take 
up  the  plank.  It  was  fastened  with  a  well 
concealed  spring,  and  more  than  £900  was 
found  under  it.** 


<>M«^«MW«MnMM«^WWM«^W« 


Confiuion  of  Tangmea. 

"Asm  betimes,  while  the  <]3Mi/-colour*d 
mom 

In  golden  pomp  doth  May'dayee  door  adorn : 

And  patient  heare  th*  all-differing  vojces 
sweet 

Of  painted  singers  that  b  grores  do  greet 

Their  \oy%-hon'jowr9^  each  in  his  phrase  and 
fashion. 

From  trembling  pearch  uttering  his  earnest 
passion ; 

And  so  thou  majst  conceit  what  mingle- 
mangle 

Among  this  people  everywhere  did  jangle.** 

Stlvbsteb*s  Du  Bartcu, 

[^Water-apouU,     Cwriom  SupentUion,'] 

*'  Whilst  the  tempest  tossed  our  ship 
with  all  imaginable  yiolence,  thej  called  me 
to  see  a  spout,  that  was  to  the  larboard, 
near  land,  and  a  musket  shot  from  the  ship : 
it  was  to  the  leeward  of  us,  and  lasted  but 
a  little  while.  Turning  to  the  other  side, 
just  as  it  was  spent,  I  perceiyed  another 
beginning  not  much  above  the  some  distance 
from  us :  it  was  likewise  to  the  leeward,  for 
the  wind  turned  and  changed  then  into  all 
corners.  Whilst  I  observed  it,  a  second 
broke  out  at  the  side  of  it,  and  within 
a  trice  a  third,  by  the  side  of  the  second. 
I  presently  began  to  say  the  Grospel  of  St. 
John,  which  is  said  at  the  end  of  mass,  that 
God  Almighty  might,  for  the  sake  of  that 
Gospel,  preserve  us  from  those  spouts ;  not 
that  I  thought  the  danger  so  very  great, 
being  they  were  to  the  leeward  of  us ;  and 
in  reality,  they  wrought  more  admiration 


than  fear  in  me.  Kevertheless  there  was  m 
great  consternation  amongst  our  company^ 
all  hands  were  at  work,  and  our  IVankt 
kept  a  heavy  stir,  calling  and  asking,  whe* 
ther  any  one  had  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  ; 
they  addressed  themselves  to  me,  and  I  told 
them  that  I  was  a  saying  it;  and  whilst 
they  prayed  me  to  continue,  one  of  them 
brought  a  knife  with  a  black  handle,  asking 
if  any  body  knew  how  to  cut  the  spouts :  I 
made  answer  that  I  would  not  put  it  in  prac- 
tice, because  it  was  a  bad  and  tmlawful 
superstition ;  he  objected,  that  the  spouts 
were  so  near,  that  they  would  quickly  fall 
upon  the  ship,  and  infallibly  sink  her,  and 
that  if  he  knew  the  secret,  he  would  do  it : 
I  endeavoured  to  reassure  him  and  the  rest 
from  the  fear  of  which  made  him  speak  so, 
telling  them  that  the  spouts  being  to  the 
leeward,  there  was  not  so  much  danger  as 
they  imagined.  And  in  short,  to  put  that 
quite  out  of  their  heads,  I  plainly  told  them 
that  I  neither  would  do  that  superstitious 
act  myself,  nor  teach  any  body  else  how  to 
do  it ;  and  that  for  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
I  should  willingly  persist  in  saying  it,  be- 
cause it  was  a  good  and  lawful  means  to 
procure  protection  from  God  Almighty. 
And  indeed,  I  forbore  not  to  sny  it,  till  oil 
the  spouts  were  dispersed,  which  was  not 
before  one  o'clock  afternoon,  or  there- 
abouts. 

"  These  spouts  are  very  dangerous  at 
sea,  for  if  they  come  upon  a  ship,  they  en- 
tangle the  sails,  so  that  sometimes  they  lifl 
it  up,  and  then  letting  it  fall  again,  sink  it 
to  the  bottom  ;  which  chiefly  happens  when 
the  vessel  is  small ;  but  if  they  lift  not  up 
the  ship,  at  least  they  split  all  the  soils,  or 
else  empty  all  their  water  into  it,  which 
sinks  it  to  rights ;  and  I  make  no  doubts 
but  that  many  ships  that  have  no  more  been 
heard  of,  have  been  lost  by  such  accidents : 
seeing  we  have  but  too  many  instances  of 
those  which  have  been  known  to  have  pe- 
rished so  of  a  certain.  Besides  the  devotion 
of  the  Holy  Gospel,  the  human  remedies 
which  seamen  use  against  spouts,  is  to  furl 
all  the  sails  and  to  fire  some  guns  with  shot 
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against  the  pipe  of  the  spout ;  and  that 
their  shot  may  be  surer  to  hit,  instead  of 
bullet  they  charge  the  gun  with  a  cross-bar 
shot,  wherewith  they  endeavour  to  cut  the 
pipe,  if  the  spout  be  within  shot  of  them ; 
and  when  thej  have  good  luck  to  level 
them  just,  they  fail  not  to  cut  it  short  off: 
this  is  the  course  they  take  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea;  but  if  that  succeed  not, 
they  betake  themselves  to  the  superstition 
which  I  would  not  practise  though  I  knew 
it,  having  learned  it  in  my  former  travels. 
One  of  the  ship's  company  kneels  down  by 
the  main- mast,  and  holding  In  one  hand  a 
knife  with  a  black  handle  (without  which 
they  never  go  on  board  for  that  reason,)  he 
reads  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  when  he 
comes  to  pronounce  those  holy  words,  JEt 
verbum  caro  factum  est  habUamt  in  nobis^ 
he  turns  towards  the  spout,  and  with  his 
knife  cuts  the  air  athwart  that  spout,  as  if 
he  would  cut  it,  and  they  say  that  then  it 
is  really  cut,  and  lets  all  the  water  it  held 
fall  witli  a  great  noise.  This  is  the  account 
that  I  have  had  from  several  Frenchmen, 
who  (as  they  said)  had  tried  it  themselves; 
whether  that  hath  succeeded  so  or  not,  I 
know  not ;  but  for  the  knife  with  the  black 
handle,  it  is  a  foul  superstition,  which  may 
be  accompanied  with  some  implicit  com- 
pact with  the  Devil,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  a  Christian  can  with  a  good  conscience 
make  use  of  it.  As  to  the  virtue  of  these 
holy  words,  which  (as  I  may  say)  put  God 
in  mind  of  the  covenant  that  he  hath  made 
with  man,  I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  be- 
ing said  with  devotion,  without  any  mix- 
ture of  superstition,  they  are  of  great  effi- 
cacy to  draw  a  blessing  from  God  upon  us 
on  all  occasions.** — Thxvsmot. 


The  Sea. 

'^  Tell  me,  ye  Naturalists,**  saith  Ful- 
ler, "who  sounded  the  first  march  and 
retreat  to  the  tide — ^hither  shalt  thou  come 
and  no  further  ?  Why  doth  not  the  water 
recover  his  right  over  the  earth,  being 


higher  in  Nature  P  Whence  came  the  salt, 
and  who  first  boiled  it,  which  made  so 
much  brine?  When  the  winds  are  not 
only  wild  in  a  storm,  but  even  stark  mad 
m  a  hurricane,  who  is  it  that  restores  them 
again  to  their  wits  and  brings  them  asleep 
in  a  calm  ?  Who  made  the  mighty  whales, 
who  swim  in  a  sea  of  water,  and  have  a  sea 
of  oil  swimming  in  them  ?  Who  first  taught 
the  water  to  imitate  the  creatures  on  land, 
so  that  the  sea  is  the  stable  of  horse-fishes, 
the  stall  of  kine-fishes,  the  sty  of  hog-fishes, 
the  kennel  of  dog-fishes,  and  in  all  things 
the  sea  the  ape  of  the  land  ?  When  grows 
the  ambergrease  in  the  sea,  which  is  not  so 
hard  to  be  found  where  it  is,  as  to  know 
what  it  is  ?  Was  not  God  the  first  Ship- 
wright f  and  all  vessels  on  the  water  de- 
scended from  the  loins,  or  rather  ribs,  of 
Noah*s  ark  f  or  else  who  durst  be  so  bold 
with  a  few  crooked  boards  nailed  together, 
a  stick  standing  upright,  and  a  rag  tied  to 
it,  to  adventure  into  the  ocean?  What 
loadstone  first  touched  the  loadstone  ?  or 
how  first  fell  it  in  love  with  the  North, 
rather  affecting  that  cold  climate  than  the 
pleasant  East,  or  fruitful  South,  or  West  ? 
How  comes  that  stone  to  know  more  than 
men,  and  find  the  way  to  the  land  in  a  mist  ? 
— ^Li  most  of  these  men  take  sanctuary  at 
occulta  qualitas^  and  complain  that  the  room 
is  dark,  when  their  eyes  are  blind.  Lideed 
they  are  God*s  wonders,  and  that  seaman 
the  greatest  wonder  of  all  for  his  blockish- 
ness,  who  seeing  them  daily,  neither  takes 
notice  of  them,  admires  at  them,  nor  is 
thankful  for  them.** 


%^^^^^0^^^^0^^0^^0^^9^^^^^ 


{^Missals  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Gregory.'] 

*'  It  was  an  argument  of  some  wit,  but  of 
singularity  of  understanding,  that  happened 
in  the  great  contestation  between  the  Mis- 
sals of  S.  Ambrose  and  S.  Gregory.  The 
lot  was  thrown,  and  God  made  to  be  Judge, 
so  as  he  was  tempted  to  a  miracle,  to  an- 
swer a  question  which  themselves  might 
have  ended  without  much  trouble.     The 
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two  Miimalu  were  laid  upon  the  altar,  and 
the  church  door  shut  and  sealed.  Bj  the 
morrow  mattina  thej  found  8.  Gregorj*8 
Miisal  torn  in  pieces,  saith  the  storj,  and 
thrown  about  the  church,  but  S.  Ambro8e*9 
opened  and  hud  upon  the  altar  in  a  posture 
of  being  read.  If  I  had  been  to  judge  of 
the  meaning  of  this  miracle,  I  should  haye 
made  no  scruple  to  have  said  it  had  been 
the  will  of  God  that  the  Missal  of  S.  Am- 
brose which  had  been  ancientlj  used,  and 
publidj  tried  and  approved  of,  should  still 
be  read  in  the  church,  and  that  of  Gregory 
let  alone,  it  being  torn  bj  an  angelical 
hand  as  an  argument  of  its  imperfection,  or 
of  the  inconvenience  of  innovation.  But 
jet  thej  judged  it  otherwise,  for  bj  the 
tearing  and  scattering  about  thej  thought 
it  was  meant  it  should  be  used  over  all  the 
world,  and  that  of  S.  Ambrose  read  onl  j  in 
the  church  of  Milan.  I  am  more  satisfied 
that  the  former  was  the  true  meaning,  than 
I  am  of  the  truth  of  the  storj.** — Jkkemt 
Tatlob,  Lib.  of  Prophecying, 


V^«^^^^MMM^MM^A^^^M« 


[African  Sand'hiUs,'] 

**  Thb  deep  sandj  plains  were  succeeded 
bj  still  deeper  sandj  hills,  over  which  the 
waggon  made  but  verj  slow  progress,  the 
wheels  sinking  to  the  axis  everj  moment. 
These  hills,  or  rather  mountains  of  sand, 
extended  near  thirtj  miles  beyond  the 
point  of  the  Picquet-berg,  before  thej  at- 
tained their  greatest  elevation,  where  a 
very  curious  and  grand  spectacle  presented 
itself.  Along  the  summit,  which  was  seve- 
ral miles  in  width,  and  the  length  from 
north  to  south  bounded  only  by  the  hori- 
zon, rose  out  of  the  coarse  cbrystallized 
sand  and  fragments  of  sandstone,  a  multi- 
tude of  pyramidal  columns,  some  of  which 
were  several  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and 
as  many  in  height ;  these  viewed  from  a  dis- 
tance had  the  regular  appearance  of  works 
of  art.  The  materials  wore  also  sandstone, 
bound  together  bj  veins  of  a  firmer  tex- 
.  ture,  conUining  a  portion  of  iron.     The 


cavernous  appearance  of  these  peaked  co- 
lumns, that  hail  hitherto  withstood,  thoai^ 
not  entirely  escaped,  the  corroding  tooth  of 
time,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  devouring  wea* 
ther,  proclaimed  their  vast  antiquity  ;  and 
the  coarse  sand  in  which  their  bases  were 
buried,  and  the  fragments  of  the  same  ma- 
terial that  were  scattered  over  the  earhce^ 
and  not  yet  crumbled  away,  were  suffi- 
ciently demonstrative  that  these  pyramids 
had  once  been  united,  making  at  that  time 
one  connected  mountain,  similar  to  the 
great  northern  range.  Out  of  the  mould- 
ered remains  of  these  mountains  had  been 
formed  the  inferior  hills  of  sand,  while  the 
finer  particles,  wafled  by  the  winds  and  the 
torrents,  have  rested  on  the  plains  that 
stretch  along  the  sea-coast.  The  united 
streamlets  of  water  among  these  hills  com- 
pose a  sheet  of  considerable  extent,  called 
the  Verloaren  taUey^  or  the  Forlorn  lake. 
The  Forlorn  lake  was  surrounded  by  bar- 
ren mountains  of  sand,  crowned  with  masses 
of  naked  rock.  The  margin  of  the  lake, 
however,  was  belted  with  good  ground,  and 
seemed  to  be  tolerably  well  inhabited. 

**  This  part  of  the  chain  of  mountains  was 
exceedingly  grand  and  lofly,  and  the  road 
that  serpentixed  through  the  lower  passes, 
between  the  high  points,  was  dreadfully 
steep  and  rocky.  On  approaching  the  sum- 
mit, the  same  kind  of  pyramidxd  remains 
made  their  appearance,  in  the  midst  of  a 
surface  of  sand  and  fragments  of  rock. 
These  peaks  were,  some  of  them,  a  thou- 
sand feet  high,  and  of  such  vast  bulk,  that 
each  might  be  considered  as  a  separate 
mountain.  They  form  the  very  highest 
ridge  of  the  great  chain,  but  the  general 
summit  to  be  passed  over,  in  the  approach 
to  them,  was  at  least  five  miles  in  width. 
The  grotesque  manner  in  which  the  resist- 
ing fragments  grew  out  of  this  surface,  or 
rolling  from  the  upper  ridges,  had  tumbled 
on  each  other,  forming  natural  chambers, 
arches,  colonades,  and  Stonehenges,  to  the 
magnitude  of  which,  that  on  Salisbur} 
Plain  would  appear  but  as  a  cottage  by  th( 
side  of  that  city's  great  cathedral ;  all  o: 
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these  so  wasted,  and  corroded,  and  cayem- 
ous,  the  skeletons  only  of  what  thej  once 
were,  struck  the  mind  with  the  same  kind 
of  melancholy  awe,  that  the  contemplation 
of  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur  gene- 
rally inspires.  Waiting  in  the  midst  of 
these  antique  ruins,  the  mind  was  in  vain 
busied  in  trying  to  form  some  estimation  of 
the  measure  of  time  that  had  passed  away 
in  effecting  the  general  depression  of  the 
mountain,  and  equally  vain  was  it  to  at- 
tempt a  calculation,  in  how  many  ages  yet 
unborn,  the  stupendous  masses,  of  at  least 
a  thousand  feet  high,  of  solid  rock,  would 
dissolve,  and  *  leave  not  a  rack  behind.* 

*'It  could  be  at  no  loss,  however,  to 
comprehend,  whence  proceeded  the  sandy 
plains  that  stretched  alpng  the  western 
coast  of  this  country,  to  a  distance  yet  un- 
travelled.  This  range  of  mountains  alone, 
taken  at  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  five 
miles  in  width,  and  the  general  depression 
at  a  hundred  feet  only,  would  have  supplied 
materials  to  cover  uniformly  to  the  depth 
of  three  feet,  a  plain  of  thirty-three  thou- 
sand square  miles.  A  farther  idea  sug- 
gested itself,  that  all  the  sand  of  the  sea 
shores  probably  owed  its  origin  to  the  re- 
mains of  worn  down  mountains,  scattered 
by  the  winds,  and  borne  down  by  torrents 
into  the  *  bosom  of  the  deep,*  and  thence 
thrown  back  upon  its  shore.  This  theory 
seems  to  be  established  by  facts.**  —  Bab- 
ROW*s  Africa, 


^^^^^^^^hA^^Ai^\^^^k^^^^ 


\Afrxcan  Salt  LakeJ] 

'*  On  the  evening  of  the  seventeenth  we 
encamped  on  the  verdant  bank  of  a  beau- 
tiful lake,  in  the  midst  of  a  wood  of  fruites- 
cent  plants.  It  was  of  an  oval  form,  about 
three  miles  in  circumference.  On  the  west- 
em  side  was  a  shelving  bank  of  green  turf, 
and  round  the  other  parts  of  the  basin, 
the  ground  rising  more  abruptly,  and  to  a 
greater  height,  was  covered  thickly  with 
the  same  kind  of  arboreous  and  succulent 
plants  as  had  been  observed  to  grow  most 


commonly  in  the  thickets  of  the  adjoining 
country.  The  water  was  perfectly  clear, 
but  salt  as  brine.  It  was  one  of  those  salt- 
water lakes  which  abound  in  Southern 
Africa,  where  they  are  called  Zaut  pans  by 
the  colonists.  This,  it  seems,  is  the  most 
famous  in  the  country,  and  is  resorted  to 
by  the  inhabitants  from  very  distant  parts 
of  the  colony,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
salt  for  their  own  consumption,  or  for  sale. 
It  is  situated  on  a  plain  of  considerable 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  lake  was 
covered  with  one  continued  body  of  salt, 
like  a  sheet  of  ice,  the  crystals  of  which 
were  so  united  that  it  formed  a  solid  mass 
as  hard  as  rock.  The  margin,  or  shore  of 
the  basin,  was  like  the  sandy  beach  of  the 
sea-coast,  with  sand-stone  and  quartz  peb- 
bles thinly  scattered  over  it,  some  red,  some 
purple,  and  others  grey.  Beyond  the  nar- 
row belt  of  sand  the  sheet  of  salt  com- 
menced with  a  thin  porous  crust,  increasing 
in  thickness  and  solidity  as  it  advanced  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  lake.  The  salt  that 
is  taken  out  for  use  is  generally  broken  up 
with  picks,  where  it  is  about  four  or  five 
inches  thick,  which  is  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  margin  of  the  lake.  The  thickness 
in  the  middle  is  not  known,  a  quantity  of 
water  generally  Yemaining  in  that  part. 
The  dry  south-easterly  winds  of  summer 
agitating  the  water  of  the  lake  produce  on 
the  margin  a  fine,  light,  powdery  salt,  like 
flakes  of  snow.  This  is  equally  beautiful 
as  the  refined  salt  of  England,  and  is  much 
sought  aflter  by  the  women,  who  always 
commission  their  husbands  to  bring  home 
a  quantity  of  snowy  salt  for  the  table.** — 
Babbow*8  Interior  of  Southern  Africa. 


\^^tf^^^^^^^^^^^^^AMM^ 


iFaUing  of  Ice,'] 

^Whilst  at  dinner  in  this  situation  they 
frequently  heard  a  very  loud  rumbling  noise, 
not  unlike  loud,  but  distant  thunder ;  simi- 
lar sounds  had  oflen  been  heard  when  the 
party  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
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bodies  of  ice,  bat  they  had  not  before  been 
able  to  trace  the  cause.  Thej  now  found 
the  noise  to  originate  from  immense  pon- 
derous fragments  of  ice  breaking  off  from 
the  higher  parts  of  the  main  body,  and  fall- 
ing from  a  very  considerable  height,  which 
in  one  instance  produced  so  violent  a  shock, 
that  it  was  sensibly  felt  by  the  whole  party, 
although  the  ground  on  which  they  were 
was  at  least  two  leagues  from  the  spot 
where  the  fall  of  ice  had  taken  place.** — 
Vakcouysr. 


^<^^^«^««MMM^«^WWSAM««^ 


{^Atque  ipsa  nletUia  terrent, 

Vno.  ^nJ] 

"  The  region  we  had  lately  passed  seemed 
nearly  destitute  of  human  beings.  The  brute 
creation  also  had  deserted  the  shores ;  the 
tracks  of  deer  were  no  longer  to  be  seen ; 
nor  was  there  an  aquatic  bird  on  the  whole 
extent  of  the  canal ;  animated  nature  seemed 
nearly  exhausted ;  and  her  awful  silence  was 
only  now  and  then  interrupted  by  the  croak- 
ing of  a  raven,  the  breathing  of  a  seal,  or 
the  scream  of  an  eagle.  Even  these  solitary 
sounds  were  so  seldom  heard,  that  the  rust- 
ling of  the  breeze  along  the  shore,  assisted 
by  the  solemn  stillness  that  prevailed,  gave 
rise  to  ridiculous  suspicions  in  our  seamen 
of  hearing  rattlesnakes  and  other  hideous 
monsters  in  the  wilderness,  which  was  com- 
posed of  the  productions  already  mentioned, 
but  which  appeared  to  grow  with  infinitely 
less  vigour  than  we  had  been  accustomed  to 
witness." — ^Vancouver. 


vvw^^^^^^/^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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{^Beauty  of  Vegetation,'] 

^  The  rivulets  which  flow  through  the 
woods  afford  the  most  pleasing  retreats 
imaginable.  The  waters  run  through  the 
midst  of  the  rocks ;  in  one  part  gliding  along 
in  silence,  in  another  falling  precipitately 
from  a  height,  with  a  confused  and  murmur- 
ing noise.  The  borders  of  these  ravines  are 
covered  with  trees,  from  which  hang  large 
bunches  o£  scolopendria  (liart*s  tongue,)  and 


liannes^  which  falling  down,  are  suspended 
by  their  own  t-wigs.  The  ground  about  them 
is  rugged,  with  great  pieces  of  black  rock, 
overgrown  with  moss  and  maiden-hair. 
Large  trunks,  overthrown  by  the  hand  of 
time,  lay,  covered  with  fungus  waved  with 
various  colours. 

"  An  infinite  variety  of  fern  appears  every 
where.  Some,  like  leaves  separated  from 
the  stem,  meander  among  the  stones,  and 
draw  their  substance  from  the  rock  itself. 
Others  spring  up  like  a  tree  of  moss,  and 
resemble  a  plume  of  silken  feathers.  The 
common  sort  is  of  twice  the  size  here,  that 
it  is  in  Europe.  In  lieu  of  the  groves  and 
reeds,  which  so  beautifully  variegate  the 
borders  of  our  rivers,  along  the  sides  of 
these  torrents  grow  a  kind  of  water-lilies, 
in  great  abundance,  with  very  large  leaves, 
in  the  form  of  a  heart.  They  are  called 
sanges.  It  will  float  upon  the  water  with- 
out being  wet,  and  the  drops  of  rain  amass 
together  upon  it,  like  globules  of  shining 
silver." — St.  Pierre,  Vojfoge  to  the  Isle  of 
France, 


•W\^S/\^/^/WV^^A^^^^/S^'*V 


The  Cauldrons  of  Lance  Caraibe^  near 
Lancebertrand,  a  part  of  the  Island  of 
Orande  Terre  Oaudaloupe, 

"The  coast  is  furnished  with  hollow 
rocks  and  vaults  underneath,  with  chinks 
and  crevices ;  and  the  sea  pushed  into  these 
deep  caverns  by  the  force  and  agitation  of 
the  waves,  compresses  the  air,  which,  re- 
covering its  spring,  forces  the  water  back 
in  the  form  of  the  most  magnificent  foun- 
tains, which  cease,  and  begin  again  at  every 
great  pressure. 

"  As  I  walkecl  within  about  forty  paces 
from  the  brink  of  the  sea  where  the  waves 
broke,  I  perceived,  in  one  place,  the  plants 
were  much  agitated  by  some  cause  that  was 
not  yet  apparent.  I  drew  near,  and  db- 
covered  a  hole  about  six  feet  deep,  and  half 
a  foot  diameter;  and,  stopping  to  consider 
it,  I  perceived  the  earth  tremble  under  my 
feet.  This  increased  my  attention,  and  I 
heard  a  dull  kind  of  noise  underground. 
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like  that  which  precedes  common  earth- 
quakes. It  was  followed  b  j  a  quivering  of 
the  earth ;  and,  after  this,  wind  issued  out 
of  the  hole,  which  agitated  the  plants  round 
about. 

**  I  made  ro  j  negroes  go  down  where  the 
waters  broke ;  for  thej  doubted  the  report 
oflh  e  greatness  of  these  caverns ;  and  when 
the  sea  was  calm,  one  of  them  ventured  in, 
but  returned  very  quickly,  or  he  must  have 
perished.  Therefore  I  conclude  that  these 
small  earthquakes  round  the  hole  about 
forty  paces  from  the  shore,  were  only  caused 
by  the  compressed  air  in  some  great  vault 
about  this  place,  which  by  its  force  was 
driven  up  the  hole ;  that  this  air  in  the  ca- 
verns compressed  to  a  certain  degree,  first 
caused  the  dull  noise,  by  the  rolling  of  the 
water,  which  resisted,  in  the  cavern ;  then 
acting  more  violently,  caused  the  small 
earthquake,  which  ceased  when  the  wind 
passed  out  of  the  hole,  and  that  the  sea  re- 
tired, and  gave  liberty  to  the  air,  which  was 
contained  and  compressed.** — Fstssonxl. 


^MM^^^^^^^A^k^M^A^kAM^ 


[Salt  Ztdb.] 

^  The  salt-lake  and  springs,  says  Mr. 
Ashe,  speaking  of  the  Onondargo,  are  also 
frequented  by  all  the  other  kinds  of  beasts, 
and  even  by  birds :'  and,  from  the  most  mi- 
nute inquiries,  I  am  justified  in  asserting 
that  their  visitations  were  periodical ;  ex- 
cept doves,  which  appear  to  delight  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  impregnated  springs,  and 
to  make  them  their  constant  abode.  In  such 
situations,  they  are  seen  in  immense  num- 
bers, as  tame  as  domestic  pigeons,  but  ren- 
dered more  interesting  by  their  solitary 
notes,  and  plaintive  melody.** — Ashe,  vol. 
1,  p.  102. 


1  The  virtue  of  Cheltenham  Springs  was  first 
discovered  bv  the  owner  of  the  g^und  noticing 
the  resort  or  pigeons  to  the  8pot.-^MoMTBLT 
Mao.  Jan.  1^,  1810. 


[Red  Tape,  an  Amulet  for  ihe  Plague,'] 

**Befobb  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Wex- 
ford, all  the  red  tape  in  the  country  was 
bought  up,  and  more  ordered  from  Dublin. 
It  was  generally  bought  in  half-yards,  and 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  children,  boys  and 
girls,  wore  it  round  their  necks.  This  was 
so  general,  and  so  remarkable,  as  to  occasion 
some  enquiry,  and  the  reason  given  was  this : 
A  priest  had  dreamt  there  would  be  a  great 
plague  among  all  the  children  of  their  Church 
under  fifteen  years  of  age ;  that  their  brains 
were  to  boil  out  at  the  back  of  their  heads. 
He  dreamt  also  that  there  was  a  charm  to 
prevent  it;  which  was,  to  get  some  red 
tape,  have  it  blessed  and  sprinkled  with  holy 
water,  and  tie  it  round  the  children*s  necks, 
till  the  month  of  May,  when  the  season  of 
danger  would  be  past.  The  Protestants  had 
good  cause  to  suspect  that  it  was  in  reality 
intended  as  a  mark  to  distinguish  their  own 
children,  like  the  blood  of  the  Paschal  Lamb, 
when  the  Egyptian  first-bom  were  to  be 
cut  off.**— Tatlob*8  Account  qfihe  Rebellion 
in  WerfortL 


^A^A^^^^^^^^^^^^i^^^M^ 


Al  Mundo* 


"  MuRBo  qtiien  discreto  fxiesse  (fuere?) 

cierto  so  que  no  te  alabe ; 

quien  te  quiere  no  te  sabe» 
quien  te  sabe  no  te  quierCi 
Yo  me  despedi  de  ti 

por  quedar  alegre  y  ledo* 
T  tomar  como  naci^ 
Y  porque  gane  sin  ti 

lo  que  contigo  no  puedo.** 
Juan  Alvarez  Gato,  Cancionero,  p.  81. 


i^^^^^^^>^^^^M^>^>^*^>V^^^ 


IMuch  ufould  have  more,'] 

^  I  HAVE  known  Chuffes,  that,  having  well 

to  live, 
Sufiicient  also  both  to  lend  and  give. 
Yet  nathless  toil  and  moyl  and  take  more 

pain 
Than  a  Jew*8  bond-slave,  or  a  Moor  in 

Spain.**  WiTHBB,  Sa^  8.      I 


c  c 
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[CasOe'Bmlding,'] 

Wb  speak  of  building  Castles  in  the  air. 
The  phrase  in  Charron  is  building  Castles 
in  Spain, 


^^^S^/\^^^^k/N^^^^^^^i/SAi^^ 


'^Wb  spent  all  Tuesday,  the  29th  of 
April,  in  getting  marks  put  upon  our  arms, 
as  commonlj  all  Pilgrims  do ;  the  Christians 
of  Bethlem  (who  are  of  the  Latin  Church) 
do  that.  Thej  have  several  wooden  moulds, 
of  which  jou  may  chuse  that  which  pleases 
jou  best^,  then  they  fill  it  with  coal-dust, 
and  apply  it  to  your  arm,  so  that  they  leave 
upon  the  same  the  mark  of  what  is  cut  in 
the  mould ;  after  that,  with  the  left  hand 
they  take  hold  of  your  arm,  and  stretch  the 
skin  of  it,  and  in  the  right  hand  they  have 
a  little  cane  with  two  needles  fastened  in 
it,  which  from  time  to  time  they  dip  into 
ink,  mingled  with  ox*s  gall,  and  prick  your 
arm  all  along  the  lines  that  are  marked  by 
the  wooden  mould.  This  without  doubt  is 
painful,  and  commonly  causes  a  slight  fever, 
which  is  soon  over ;  the  arm  in  the  mean 
time  for  two  or  three  days  continues  swelled 
three  times  as  big  as  it  ordinarily  is.  Ailer 
they  have  pricked  all  along  the  said  lines, 
they  wash  the  arm,  and  observe  if  there  be 
any  thing  wanting,  then  they  begin  again, 
and  some  times  do  it  three  times  over. 
When  they  have  done,  they  wrap  up  your 
arm  very  straight,  and  there  grows  a  crust 
upon  it,  which  falling  off  three  or  four  days 
after,  the  marks  remain  blue,  and  never 
wear  out,  because  the  blood  mingling  with 
that  tincture  of  ink  and  ox's  gall,  retains  the 
mark  under  the  skin." — Thsvenot. 


%^^^^^^^^^^%^^^W^^^^h^^^tf» 


[Story  of  ActtBon  moralized.'] 

"  Castillejo  moralizes  the  story  of  Ac- 
teon,  and  says  it  was  designed  to  represent 
Quolquier  persona  de  estado, 
A  caza  muy  inclinado 
Y  tras  ella  embebicido. 


For  las  sclvas  y  boscages 
Islas,  montes  y  labrados, 
Tras  los  ciervos  espantados 
Osos  y  puercos  selvages, 
Y  otros  qualesquier  venados, 
Con  redes,  cuerdas  y  telas, 
Vocinas,  guardas  y  velas, 
Podencos,  galgos,  lebreles, 
Ballestas  y  cascabeles 
Capirotes  y  pihuelas.*' 

Tom.  5,  p.  278. 


[Power  of  Superstition."] 

"  I  HAVE  heard  of  sea-faring  men  and 
some  of  that  City,  how  a  Quarter-master  in 
a  Bristol  ship,  then  trading  in  the  Streights, 
going  down  into  the  hold,  saw  a  sort  of 
women,  his  knowne  neighbours,  making 
merry  together,  and  taking  their  cups  liber- 
ally :  who  having  espied  him,  and  threat- 
ning  that  he  should  repent  their  discovery, 
vanished  suddenly  out  of  sight,  who  there- 
upon was  lame  ever  afler.  The  ship  having 
made  her  voyage,  nowe  homeward  bound, 
and  neere  her  harbour,  stuck  fast  in  the 
deepe  sea,  before  a  fresh  gaile,  to  their  no 
smsJl  amazement :  nor  for  all  they  could 
doe,  together  with  the  helpe  that  came  from 
the  shoare,  could  they  get  her  loose,  untill 
one  (as  Cymothoe  the  Trojan  ship)  shoved 
her  off  with  his  shoulder,  (perhaps  one  of 
those  whom  they  vulgarly  call  Wisemen, 
who  doe  good  a  bad  way,  and  undoe  the 
enchantments  of  others.)  At  their  arrivall 
the  Quarter-master  accused  these  women  : 
who  were  araigned  and  convicted  by  their 
owne  confessions,  for  which  five-and-twenty 
were  executed." — Sandy's  Ovid, 


[Fish  mistaken  for  Breakers.] 

"  We  were  astonished  when  in  twenty- 
two  fathom,  with  the  white  appearance  of 
breakers;  when  the  Captain  immediately 
let  go  the  anchor.  The  Pilot  declared  that 
it  was  only  fish,  and  so  it  proved  ;  for,  soon 
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afterwards,  it  approached  and  passed  under 
the  vessel.  It  is  singular,  that  the  same 
circumstance  should  have  been  observed 
by  Don  Juan  de  Castro,  and  should  have 
had  the  same  effect,  of  inducing  him  to  let 
go  his  anchor.  He  -does  not  account  for  it, 
because  it  happened  in  the  night,  but  he 
mentions,  that  it  cast  flames  like  fire,  which 
confirms  the  conjecture,  that  the  brilliant 
appearance  of  the  sea  is  owing  to  fish-spawn 
and  animalcula.** — Lobd  Yalentia,  vol.  2, 
p.  261. 


«^^^^^<^%/v^wvw>^»»^^^ 


I 


\^Query  f  —  The  same  Cause  f] 

"  Febbuart  20.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
second  watch,  we  fell  on  a  sudden  in  cer- 
tain very  whitish  spots,  the  which  did  raise 
and  cast  from  themselves  certain  flames  like 
unto  lightnings.  Wondering  at  the  shew  of 
this  strange  event,  presently  we  took  in  our 
sails,  and  believing  we  were  upon  some 
shoalds  or  banks,  commanded  to  cast  the 
lead,  I  found  twenty-six  fathoms  water : 
now  this  novelty  making  no  impression  on 
the  pilots  of  the  country,  and  seeing  how 
we  went  by  a  great  depth,  we  set  sails 
again.** — D.  Juan  db  Castro,  inPurchas^ 
1129. 

[Rogoes^  WeHj  —  Increase  of  the  Nile,"] 

**  Near  the  village  Habselnarah  is  the 
city  Behnese,  built  by  an  ancient  Abagus 
or  philosopher  called  Behnes.  Without  it  is 
a  well  made  by  one  Rogoes,  a  notable  magi- 
cian, to  discover  the  increase  of  the  Nile ; 
it  is  now  called  Ber  Elgiemus,  Rogoes*  well. 
The  Natives  believe  that  on  the  15th  of 
June  at  night,  there  falls  in  that  place  a 
dew  called  Boctaa,  or  dropping,  tiu'ough 
the  intercession  of  St.  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel, sent  that  night  by  God  to  stir  and 
bless  the  river,  and  they  are  the  more  con- 
firmed in  this  opinion,  because  they  see  the 
river  swell  from  that  time  forward.  For  this 
reason  the  Coptic  Christians  throughout  the 
kingdom,  celebrate  the  feast  of  St.  Michael 


with  great  solemnity  in  their  way.  The 
ceremony  is  thus.  On  the  14th,  at  night, 
their  bishops  and  the  Cadi  of  the  country 
go  thither  and  stop  up  and  seal  the  well. 
The  next  morning,  having  said  mass  they 
again  go  to  open  it  to  measure  the  water, 
and  by  the  greater  or  less  increase  of  it, 
they  judge  of  what  there  will  be  in  the 
Nile,  and  consequently  of  the  plenty  or 
scarcity  of  the  year.** — Gemelli  Careri. 


[  Vieyra  on  the  Delays  of  Council  in 
Portugal.'] 

"  The  delays  of  Council  in  Portugal  are 
finely  described  by  Yietba.  Speaking  of 
the  council  of  Ahitophel  given  as  soon  as 
it  was  required,  he  proceeds  with  his  usual 
and  untranslatable  rapidity  of  style.  Mas 
en  ndo  acabo  de  entender  como  isto  podia  ser 
U^o  no  mesmo  dioy  e  na  mesma  hora^  em 
que  se  fez  o  conselho.  Quando  se  lancaram 
OS  votos  f  Quando  se  Sscreveo  a  consuUa  f 
Quando  se  assinou  f  Quando  subio  f  Quando 
se  resolveo  f  Quando  haxou  f  Quando  se 
fizeram  os  despachosf  Quando  se  regiS' 
taram  f  Quando  tomaram  a  svbir  f  Quando 
sefirmaram  f  Quando  tomaram  a  haxar  f 
Quando  se  passaram  as  ordis  t  Quando  se 
distritmram  f  Tudo  isto  nam  se  podia  fazer 
em  huma  hora,  nem  em  httm  dia  nem  amda 
em  nrnytos,  Se  fora  no  nosso  tempo^  e  na 
nossa  terra^  assi  avia  de  ser;  mas  tudo  se 
fez^  e  tudo  se  pode  fazer.  Porque  f  Parque 
nam  ouve  tinta  nem  papel  neste  conseiho.**  — 
Sermoens,  tom.  2,  p.  229. 


^>SA/NMA/S/>/\/>/>/\/S/^«/SAAAA 


{^Lepers  cured  by  eating  Turtles,  jrc] 

*'  Lepers  from  Portugal  went  to  one  of 
the  Cape  de  Yerds,  to  be  cured  by  eating 
turtles  and  washing  themselves  in  their 
blood.  By  Herrera*s  expression  *■  where  all 
the  lepers  of  Portugal  went*  it  may  be 
suspected  that  this  transportation  was  com- 
pulsory.  There  were  no  sound  inhabitants 
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on  this  island  except  six  or  seven  men 
whose  business  it  was  to  kill  the  goats  and 
prepare  the  skins  to  be  sent  to  Portugal, 
which  were  sometimes  so  many  as  in  one 
year  to  be  worth  two  thousand  ducats. 
Eight  goats  had  been  left  upon  the  island, 
and  had  multiplied  there  prodigiously.**  — 
HxmBiBA,  1.  8.  9.  ▲.  D.  1498. 


A<^«AAMMM««AM«^«AMMMM«» 


ICuriauM  Wuqf  of  drawing  fresh  WaUrfrcm 
the  Sea  WeUa  at  Bahrem,^ 

^  Ih  the  Isle  of  Bahrin  there  is  a  town, 
and  a  fort  distant  from  it  a  large  league 
and  a  half.  Though  there  be  good  water 
in  that  town,  jet  the  Fishermen  take  not 
in  fresh  water  there ;  thej  find  it  more 
conyenient  to  draw  it  out  of  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  where  there  are  three  springs  of 
good  water,  yet  not  all  in  one  place,  but 
here  and  there,  and  all  above  two  leagues 
distant  from  the  town. 

"  Scnhor  Manoel  Mendez  Henriquez^ 
Agent  for  the  King  of  Portugal  at  Congo, 
hath  often  told  me  the  way  how  thej  draw 
this  water,  which  is  thus.  The  Barks  go 
near  to  the  place  where  the  springs  are, 
which  thej  know  by  the  bearhig  of  the 
Island :  at  high  water,  there  is  two  fathom 
water  in  those  places,  but  when  the  sea  is 
out,  they  have  not  above  three  foot  water, 
and  many  times  they  are  on  dry  ground : 
for  Bahrem  is  encompassed  with  banks  of 
sand,  that  run  out  a  great  way,  where  there 
are  such  flats  that  vessels  cannot  pass  them ; 
but  amongst  these  banks  there  are  deep 
channels,  which  the  vessels  keep ;  and  what- 
soever storm  may  blow  at  sea,  the  vessels 
that  are  in  these  channels  are  safe  and 
secure.  When  these  barks  are  come  near 
the  wells,  they  stay  till  low  water,  and  then 
they  plant  two  oars  in  the  sand,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  well  where  they  intend  to 
water  at,  then  they  strain  a  rope  under  the 
water  from  one  oar  to  the  other.  We  must 
know  that  upon  every  one  of  these  wells, 
the  Arabs  have  always  the  half  of  a  jar,  to 
wit  upper  half  where  the  mouth  is,  wUch 


may  be  called  an  earthen  pipe ;  they  pot 
the  wider  end  upon  the  mouth  of  the  spring, 
and  then  thrust  it  down  about  four  inches 
in  the  sand ;  they  dawb  it  besides  all  round 
with  plaster  and  Bitumen,  that  the  salt 
water  may  not  get  in  :  when  these  half  jan 
break  or  are  worn  out  they  take  care  to 
put  another  in  the  place  of  them;  after 
that  the  Fishermen  then  have  planted  the 
oars,  and  fastened  the  rope,  a  man  gets 
down  into  the  sea,  with  a  Borrachio  stopt, 
and  diving  down  his  head,  puts  himself 
under  the  strained  rope,  that  so  the  force 
of  the  fresh  water,  that  gushes  out  of  the 
jar  may  not  raise  him  up  again;  for  it 
gushes  out  with  great  impetuosity ;  and 
then  he  claps  the  mouth  of  his  Borrachio 
to  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  which  being  nar- 
row and  opened,  is  immediately  filled  with 
firesh  water ;  when  it  is  full,  he  stops  again, 
and  brings  it  up  to  the  bark,  where  he 
empties  his  fresh  water  and  then  goes  down 
again  for  more,  till  the  bark  be  supplied. 
This  Portuguese  gentleman  told  me  that  it 
was  very  easy  to  be  done,  and  that  he  him- 
self had  been  so  curious  as  to  go  and  fiill  a 
Borrachio  there.**  —  Thbvekot. 


^^^^^h^^N/i^W^A/VS^^^^^W^ 


On  a  valiant  Souldier, 

^  A  Spahish  Souldier  in  the  Indian  warres, 
Who  oft  came  ofi*  with  honour  and  some 

scarres. 
After  a  tedious  battell,  when  they  were 
Enforced  for  want  of  bulletts  to  forbeare. 
Farther  to  encounter,  which  the  Savage 

Moore 
Perceiving,  scofi*ed,  and  neerer  then  before. 
Approached  the  Christian  host;  the  Sol- 
dier grieved 
To  be  out-braved,  yet  could  not  be  re- 
lieved, 
Beyond  all   patience  vexed,  he  said  al- 
though 
I  bulletts  want,  myself  will  wound  the  Foe 
Then  from  his  mouth  took  he  a  tooth,  anc 

sent 
A  fatall  message  to  their  Regiment : 
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What  armes  will  far j  steed  men  with,  when 

we 
Can  firom  our  selves  have  such  artillerie ; 
Samson  thj  jaw-bone  can  no  trophy  reare 
•Equall  to  his,  who  made  his  tooth  his  speare.** 

WiTT*8  Recreatunu, 


»^»^S^^^^^<»<^VMM^WMM^i 


[^Death  by  being  beat  with  Sand-bags.'] 

'*  BoccALiNi  fu  sacchettato  for  his  Pietra 
di  Parrangone.  The  Spaniards  beat  him 
with  sand  bags  so  severeij  that  he  died  in 
a  few  hours.  YiaNBUL-MABviLLB  sajs  that 
this  mode  of  murdering  is  an  Italian  in- 
vention. It  seems  like  Italian  ingenuity  of 
wickedness,  but  it  is  practised  in  Portugal.** 


^^^^>^M^^M^/>A^^%^^^V^^ 


[^Sebastian^  King  of  Portugal,'] 

^  With  the  common  people  about  Lon- 
don,** sajs  Nashb,  writing  in  1599,  **  it  is 
current  that  Don  Sebastian,  King  of  Por- 
tugal, slain  twenty  years  since  with  Stuke- 
ley  at  the  battle  of  Alcazas,  is  raised  from 
the  dead  like  Lazarus,  and  alive  to  be  seen 
at  Venice.**— Nashs*8  Lenten  Stuff.  Harl 
MSS.  vol.  2,  p.  326. 


«W^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^A^MA^ 


^National  Propeneities,] 

*'  Entbemos  primeramente 
Por  Espaiia  de  rondon. 
Do  soberbia  y  presuncion 
Reyna  mas  que  en  otra  gente ; 

Y  pasemos 

A  Francia  donde  veremos 

La  mentira  triumfante, 

T  a  Italia  pueblo  inconstantc, 

Y  a  Hungria,  do  hallaremos 
So  maldad 

De  loda  infidelidad, 
Crueldad  y  tirania, 

Y  a  Grecia  que  ser  solia 
Quando  tuvo  autoridad 
Palabrera. 

Y  a  Moscovia  la  grosera, 

Y  a  Polonia  y  a  Rusia, 


Donde  la  glotoneria 
Tiene  puesta  la  bandera, 

Y  Tolvamos 

Sobre  el  Norte,  y  decendamos 
A  Alemana  poptdosa, 
Pero  ingrata  y  codiciosa 
Sobre  quantas  hoy  hallamos ; 

Y  baxemos 

A  Flandes,  donde  veremos 
La  miseria  y  la  avaricia, 
A  Inglaterra  y  su  malicia 
Tras  esto  visitaremos 
De  pasada.** 

Castillbjo,  tom.  2,  p.  263. 


«^^^^^^A^^^^^^^^^k^^t^MA 


{Diversiiies  of  Tongues  J] 

"  Hablo  en  lingua  Caldayca,  Egypcia^  Pem^ 
Hebrea,  Chrtega^  Armenica^  Latino^ 
Ootica  y  Agarena^  y  oy  sue  gentes 
Mesdan  todo  en  idiomas  diferentes^ 

MiouBL  DB  Babbios,  Coto  de  las 
Musas,  p.  55. 


«MM^^>«^A^>«^^>WWW«» 


{^Helpfrom  Heaven.] 

^  Si  tamen  in  dubiis  alia  est  sententia  rebus, 
Consilioque  locus,  superis  e  sedibua  omne 
Anxilium,  e  ccdo  tantis  optata  periclis 
Est  qosBrenda  salus ;  tempos  nunc  ire  per 

aras, 
Aversamque  Dei  mentem,  magnseque  Pa- 

rentu 
Implorare  ocalos,  superorumqae  agmina 

Totis 
Flectere,  et  oblatis  cumulare  altaria  doms. 
Templa  fores  reserent,  passim    fiimantia 

dentur 
Thura  focis,  pateantque  adytis  sacraria,  et 

omnes 
Longa  Sacerdotam  pedibus  nudata  per  ur- 

bes 
Pompa  fleat,mi8toqae  sonent  sospiriacantu. 
Dent  homines  squidlentem  humeris  pro  mu- 

rice  saccum. 
Pro  gemmis  cinerem  capiti  det  fcemina,  ooUo 
Dent  fanes  pueri  insontes,  materque  tenel- 

lum 
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Infantemabstineat  marnmis,  vagitusin  auras 
Conscendat,  gens  nulla  dapes,  non  flumina 

libent 
QuadrupedeSftristetquehominum  pia  ddera 

luctus.** 

Pacibcidos,  lib.  1. 


^^^M^^^^W«#V^^^^^^^^W% 


[Venda,'] 

**  A.  D.  750.  Cbacus  avoit  laiss^  une 
fille  nomm^  Yenda ;  elle  ^toit  c^l^bre  par 
sa  beaut6  et  encore  plus  par  les  quality  de 
son  coeur  et  de  son  esprit.  Le  peuple  vou- 
lut  Favoir  pour  Reine.  Rittiger,  Prince 
AUemand,  lui  envoja  des  Ambassadeurs 
pour  traiter  de  son  marriage  avec  elle; 
IIUU8  Yenda  aToit  fait  un  voeu  de  virginity ; 
ou  plutAt  eUe  craignoit  de  remettre  Fauto- 
rit^  soaTcraine,  dont  elle  ^toit  d^poaitaire, 
entre  les  nuuns  d*un  ^poux.  Son  refus 
parut  un  outn^  et  lui  attira  la  guerre. 
Yenda  se  mit  H  la  tSte  de  son  peuple,  elle 
marcba  en  guerri^re  rcontre  Rittiger.  La 
Yue  de  cette  Reine  d^sarma  les  Allemands. 
Rittiger  abandonn^  des  siens  se  donna  la 
mort.  Yenda  triomphante  retouma  k  Cra- 
covie  oii  par  une  superstition  cruelle  elle 
se  rendit  eUe-m^e  la  victime  du  sacrifice 
qu*elle  offirit  k  ses  Dieuz,  et  se  pr^ipita 
dans  la  Yistule.** — Hist,  de  Pologne, 


%M^^^^^AAM#^M^^MA«MMM^» 


[Cid  Ohazi  BatUd,'] 

"  This  country  (about  Siwas)  was  con- 
quered in  the  time  of  Haroon  Al-Rashed 
bj  his  famous  hero  Sid  Ghazi  Battal^  (the 
true  Arabic  Cid).  That  most  celebrated 
hero  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Malatia,  from 
whence  he  made  nocturnal  inroads  on  Si- 
was.  He  was  stationed  then  at  Scutari, 
opposite  to  Constantinople,  where  he  made 
love  to  the  Greek  Princess  shut  up  in  the 
sea-begirded  tower  called  Kizkoolle,  the 


'  Sid  Al  Battal,  in  another  place  he  is  called, 
which  the  translator  explains,  Cid  le  batailleur, 
or  n  Campeador. 


Tower  of  the  Girl.  Having  come  to 
assignation  of  his  love  to  the  quarter  of  the 
town  called  after  his  name,  and  hayiiig 
fallen  asleep  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  the 
Princess  wishing  to  awake  him,  that  Be 
might  not  be  overtaken  by  his  enemies, 
threw  down  a  pebble,  but  so  unfortunatelj 
that  it  killed  him.*^ — Evlia  Effbudi,  toL  S. 


\_Bohemian  Custom."] 

"  When  the  people  of  Prague  in  1619 
threw  the  two  obnoxious  ministers  of  state, 
Martinetz  and  Slavata,  with  their  secretary, 
out  of  the  window,  they  stated  in  their 
public  apology,  that  they  had  done  so  *  in 
conformity  with  an  ancient  custom  preva- 
lent throughout  all  Bohemia,  as  well  as  in 
the  capital,'  and  this  custom,  they  argued, 
was  justified  by  the  example  of  Jezebel  in 
Holy  Writ,  who  was  thrown  from  a  window 
for  persecuting  the  people  of  Crod ;  and  was 
common  among  the  Romans  and  all  other 
nations  of  antiquity,  who  hurled  the  db- 
turbers  of  the  prublic  peace  from  rocks  and 
precipices." — Coxe*s  History  of  the  House 
of  Austria^  vol.  1,  p.  752. 


[Locust'Flights,'] 

"  Or  the  innumerable  multitudes  of  the 
incomplcate  insect,  or  larva,  of  the  locusts, 
that  at  this  time  infested  this  part  of  Africa, 
no  adequate  idea  could  possibly  be  con- 
ceived without  having  witnessed  them.  For 
the  space  of  ten  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
Sea-Cow  river,  and  eighty  or  ninety  miles 
in  length,  an  area  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
hundred  square  miles,  the  whole  surface 
might  literally  be  said  to  be  covered  with 
them.  The  water  of  the  river  was  scarcely 
visible  on  account  of  the  dead  carcases  that 
floated  on  the  surface,  drowned  in  the  at- 
tempt to  come  at  the  reeds  which  grew  in 
the  water.  They  had  devoured  every  green 
herb  and  every  blade  of  grass  ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  reeds,  on  which  our  cattle 
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entirely  subsisted  while  we  skirted  the  banks 
of  the  river,  the  journey  must  have  been 
discontinued,  at  least  in  the  line  that  had 
been  proposed.  The  larvae,  as  genei*ally  is 
the  case  in  this  class  of  nature,  are  much 
more  voracious  than  the  perfect  insect; 
nothing  that  is  green  seems  to  come  amiss 
to  them.  They  are  not,  however,  without 
a  choice  in  their  food.  When  they  attack 
a  field  of  corn  just  struck  into  ear,  they 
first  mount  to  the  summit,  and  peck  out 
every  grain  before  they  touch  the  leaves  and 
the  stem.  In  such  a  state  it  is  lamentable 
to  see  the  ruins  of  a  fine  field  of  corn.  The 
insect  seems  constantly  to  be  in  motion,  and 
to  have  some  object  in  view.  When  on  a 
march  during  the  day,  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  turn  the  direction  of  a  troop,  which 
is  generally  with  the  wind.  The  traces  of 
their  route  over  the  country  are  very  obvious 
for  many  weeks  after  they  have  passed  it, 
the  surface  appearing  as  if  swept  by  a  broom, 
or  as  if  a  harrow  had  been  drawn  over  it. 
Towards  the  setting  of  the  sun  the  march 
is  discontinued,  when  the  troop  divides  into 
companies,  which  surround  the  small  shrubs, 
or  tufls  of  grass,  or  ant-hills,  and  in  such 
thick  patches  that  they  appear  like  so  many 
swarms  of  bees ;  and  in  this  manner  they 
rest  till  day-light.  It  is  at  such  times  as 
they  are  thus  formed  that  the  formers  have 
any  chance  of  destroying  them,  which  they 
sometimes  efi*ect  by  driving  among  them  a 
flock  of  two  or  three  thousand  sheep.  By 
the  restlessness  of  these  they  are  trampled 
to  death." — Barrow*s  Interior  of  Southern 
Africa, 

[Locust-Bird.'] 

"  The  baaken  of  the  governor  was  less  a 
'  subject  of  curiosity  than  one  that  appeared 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  This 
was  a  clump  of  about  half  a  dozen  large 
bushes,  the  first  that  had  occurred  for  as 
many  days;  yet  the  rarity  of  fruitescent 
plants  would  not  have  attracted  so  much 
notice,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vast  number 
I  and  size  of  nesta-with  which  they  appeared 


to  be  loaded.  These  were  judged  to  be  at 
least  sufficiently  large  for  Uie  vultures  that 
were  hovering  in  the  air,  or  for  the  large 
blue  cranes  that  sat  by  the  river's  side  near 
them.  On  approaching  the  bushes,  a  nu- 
merous flock  of  birds,  about  the  size  of  the 
common  sky-lark,  issued  from  them.  The 
farmers,  though  unacquainted  with  the 
nests,  immediately  recognised  the  bird  to 
be  the  locust-eater,  and  rejoiced  not  a  little 
at  its  appearance  so  near  the  colony.  This 
species  of  thrush  is  a  migrating  bird,  and  is 
only  met  with  in  places  where  the  migrating 
locust  frequents.  It  had  not  been  seen  in 
the  colony  for  the  space  of  thirteen  years ; 
that  is  to  say,  since  the  last  time  that  the 
locusts  infested  the  Sneuwberg.  The  head, 
breast,  and  back  are  of  a  pale  cinereous 
colour ;  the  abdomen  and  rump  white ; 
wings  and  tail  black,  the  latter  ^ort,  and 
a  little  forked ;  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
a  naked  area  of  sulphureous  yellow  extends 
under  the  eye  and  a  little  beyond  it ;  and  two 
naked  black  striss  under  the  throat.  The 
specific  name  of  gryUivonu  may  with  pro- 
priety be  given  to  it,  as  its  whole  food  seems 
to  consist  of  the  larvae  of  this  insect,  at  least 
when  they  are  to  be  obtained.  Nature  has 
seldom  given  a  bane  but  she  has  accom- 
panied it  with  an  antidote;  or,  in  other 
words,  she  has  ordained  that  one  half  of 
the  creation  should  destroy  and  devour  the 
other,  that  the  constant  operations  of  re- 
production might  be  going  on.  The  num- 
bers of  the  gryllivori  are  not  less  astonish- 
ing than  those  of  the  locusts.  Their  nests 
that  at  a  distance  appeared  to  be  of  such 
great  magnitude,  were  found  on  examina- 
tion to  consist  of  a  number  of  cells,  each  of 
which  was  a  separate  nest  with  a  tube  that 
led  into  it  through  the  side.  Of  such  cells 
each  clump  contained  from  six  to  twenty ; 
and  one  roof  of  interwoven  twigs  covered 
the  whole  like  that  made  by  tibe  magpie. 
Most  of  them  had  young  birds,  generally 
five ;  the  eggs  were  of  a  blueish  white  with 
small,  faint,  reddish  specks.  These  birds 
had  here  taken  up  a  temporary  abode  in  a 
place  where  they  were  not  likely,  in  a  short 


•pice  of  time,  to  be  under  the  neceMitj  of 
qaitting  for  wahI  of  food.** — BAmsow. 


%0t0»m0>^0*^f****^»*k^^^^^^** 


Nile. 

^  Tm  greatett  breadth  of  this  nujestic 
rirer  nuj  be  computed  at  2000  feet,  or 
about  a  third  of  a  mile,  its  motion  is  eren 
slower  than  that  of  the  Thames,  and  does 
not  exceed  three  miles  an  hour.  The  water 
is  always  muddj :  in  April  and  Maj  when 
it  b  clearest  it  has  still  a  cloudy  hue.  When 
it  orerflows,  the  colour  u  a  dirtj  red. 

^  From  KAhira  to  AssiUn,  a  distance  of 
about  360  miles,  the  banks,  except  where 
rocky,  present  no  natural  plant ;  thej  some- 
what resemble  the  steps  of  stairs,  and  are 
sown  with  all  sorts  of  esculent  vegetables, 
chieflj  that  usefld  plant  the  Bamea.  It 
grows  to  a  little  more  than  three  feet  in 
height,  with  leaves  like  those  of  the  currant 
bush;  and  produces  oblong  aculeated  pods, 
which  lend  a  pleasant  flavour  to  the  repast. 

^  Other  striking  and  ancient  features  of 
this  distinguished  stream,  are  the  rafts  of 
Bela$u$^  or  largo  white  jars,  used  for  'car- 
rying water;  little  rafts  of  gourds  on  which 
a  single  person  conducts  himself  with  great 
philosophical  dignity  across  the  stream; 
and  the  divers,  who,  concealing  their  heads 
in  pumpkins,  approach  the  water-fowl  un- 
perceived,  and  seise  them  by  the  legs.** — 
BBOWiiB*i  Traveli, 


<^w%/w\/^ww^v^v^wv 


[Th$  Kamiin^  or,  Hurricane  of  Egypt  J] 

^*  I  UAD  often  heard  ppeak  of  the  Kanuiny 
which  may  be  termed  the  hurricane  of 
Kgypt  and  the  Desert ;  it  is  equally  terrible 
hy  the  fVightf\il  spectacle  which  it  exhibits 
when  present,  and  by  the  consequences 
which  iUlow  its  ravages.  We  had  already 
itassed  with  security  one  half  of  the  season 
m  which  it  appears,  when  in  the  evening  of 
the  IHth  of  May,  I  felt  myself  entirely 
u  /eroome  by  a  suffocating  heat :  it  seemed 
as  if  the  fluctuation  of  the  air  was  suddenly 


suspended,  I  went  out  to  bathe,  in  order  Id 
overcome  so  painful  a  sensation,  tHien  I  waa 
struck  on  my  arrival  at  the  bank  of  tbe 
Nile  with  a  new  iq>pearance  of  natore 
around  me;  this  was  a  light  and  ooloon 
which  I  had  not  jret  seen.  The  son,  with- 
out being  concealed,  had  lost  its  rays ;  it 
had  even  less  lustre  to  the  eye  thui  die 
moon,  and  gave  a  pale  light  without  shade : 
the  water  no  longer  reflected  its  rays,  but 
appeared  in  agitation,  every  thing  had 
changed  its  usual  aspect :  it  was  now  the 
flat  shore  that  seemed  luminous,  and  the 
air  dull  and  opaque,  the  yellow  h<Mrizon 
shewed  the  trees  on  its  surface  of  a  dirty 
blue ;  flocks  of  birds  were  flying  ofi*  before 
the  cloud  ;  the  frighted  animals  ran  looee 
in  the  country,  followed  by  the  shouting 
inhabitants,  who  vainly  attempted  to  coUect- 
them  together  again ;  the  wind  which  had 
raised  this  immense  mass  of  vapour,  and 
was  urging  it  forward,  had  not  yet  reached 
us ;  we  thought  that  by  plunging  our  bo- 
dies in  the  water  which  was  then  calm,  we 
could  prevent  the  baleful  eflectsof  this  mass 
of  dust  which  was  advancing  from  the  south- 
west, but  we  had  hardly  entered  the  river 
when  it  began  to  swell  all  at  once  as  if  it 
would  overflow  its  channel,  the  waves  passed 
over  our  heads,  and  we  felt  the  bottom 
heave  up  under  our  feet :  our  clothes  were 
conveyed  away  along  with  the  shore  itself, 
which  seemed  to  be  carried  ofi*  by  the  whirl- 
wind which  had  now  reached  us.  We  were 
compelled  to  leave  the  water,  and  our  wet 
and  naked  bodies  being  beat  upon  by  a  storm 
of  sand,  were  soon  encrusted  with  a  black 
mud  which  prevented  us  from  dressing  our- 
selves, enlightened  only  by  a  red  and  gloomy 
sun,  with  our  eyes  smarting,  our  noses  stuf- 
fed up,  and  our  throats  clogged  with  dust, 
so  that  we  could  hardly  breathe,  we  lost 
each  other  and  our  way  home,  and  arrived 
at  our  lodgings  at  last  one  by  one^  groping 
our  way  and  guided  only  by  the  walls,  which 
marked  our  track. 

"  The  next  day  the  same  mass  of  dust, 
attended  with  similar  appearances,  travelled 
along  the  desert  of  Libya ;  it  followed  the 
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chain  of  the  mountains,  and  when  we  flat- 
tered ourselves  that  we  were  entirely  rid  of 
this  pestilence,  the  west  wind  brought  it 
back,  and  once  more  overwhelmed  us  with 
this  scorching  torrent.  The  flashes  of  light- 
ning appeared  to  pierce  with  difficult/ 
through  this  dense  vapour ;  all  the  elements 
seemed  to  be  still  in  disorder;  the  rain 
was  mixed  with  whirlwinds  of  fire,  wind, 
and  dust,  and  in  this  time  of  confusion  the 
trees  and  all  the  other  productions  of  na- 
ture seemed  to  be  again  plunged  in  the 
horrors  of  chaos.** — Denon. 


^AMM/WV^\M«>A/«^«^^^^^^^ 


IThe  wise  Virgil  of  Naptes."] 

''  Gbbvasb,  who  was  Chancellour  to  the 
Emperor  Otho  m.  saies,  that  the  wise  Vir- 
gil set  up  a  brazen  fly  on  one  of  the  gates 
of  Naples,  which  for  the  space  of  eight 
jears  that  it  remained  there,  permitted  not 
a  fly  to  enter  the  said  city :  that  in  the  same 
place  he  caused  a  shambles  to  be  made, 
wherein  meat  never  smelt  or  was  the  least 
tainted :  that  he  placed  on  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  same  city,  two  great  images  of  stone, 
one  whereof  was  said  to  be  handsome  and 
merry,  the  other  sad  and  deformed,  having 
this  power,  that  if  any  one  came  in  on  the 
side  of  the  former,  all  his  aflairs  prospered 
according  to  his  own  desires,  as  he  who 
came  on  the  other,  was  unfortunate  and 
disappointed  in  all  things :  that  he  set  up, 
on  a  high  mountain  near  Naples,  a  brazen 
statue,  having  in  its  mouth  a  trumpet,  which 
sounded  so  loud  when  the  north  wind  blew, 
that  the  fire  and  smoke  issuing  out  of  those 
forges  of  Vulcan,  which  are  at  this  day  seen 
near  the  city  of  Poussola,  were  forced  back 
towards  the  sea,  without  doing  any  hurt  or 
injury  to  the  inhabitants,  that  it  was  he 
made  the  baths  of  Calatura  di  petra  bagno  et 
adjuto  di  Vhomo,  with  fair  inscriptions  in 
letters  of  gold,  defaced  since  by  the  Physi- 
cians of  Salerno,  who  were  troubled  that 
men  should  thereby  know  what  diseases 
every  bath  could  cure.  That  the  same 
Virgil  took  such  a  course  that  no  man  could 


be  hurt  in  that  miraculous  vault  cut  through 
the  mountaine  of  Pausilippo,  to  go  to  Na- 
ples ;  and  lastly  that  he  mude  a  publick  flre, 
whereat  every  one  might  freely  warme  him- 
self, near  which  he  had  placed  a  brazen  Ar- 
cher  with  his  arrow  drawne  out,  and  such  an 
inscription,  if  any  one  strike  me  I  will  shoot 
off  my  arrow :  which  at  length  happened, 
when  a  certaine  foole  striking  the  said  Ar- 
cher, he  immediately  shot  him  with  his 
arrow,  and  sent  him  into  the  fire,  which 
was  presently  extinguished. 

**  These  impertinencies  were  first  tran- 
scribed out  of  this  author  by  Helinandus, 
the  monk,  into  his  UniversaU  Chronicle,  and 
then  by  an  Englishman,  one  Alexander 
Neckham,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  relates 
some  of  the  precedent  in  his  book  Of  the 
natwre  and  property  of  things.  To  which  he 
addes,  that  Naples  being  troubled  with  an 
infinite  trouble  of  infectious  leaches,  it  was 
delivered  as  soon  as  Virgil  had  caused  a 
golden  one  to  be  cast  into  a  well :  that  he 
compassed  his  dwelling  house  and  garden, 
where  it  never  rained,  with  an  immoveable 
stream  of  aire,  which  was  instead  of  a  wall, 
and  had  built  in  it  a  brazen  bridge,  by 
meanes  whereof  he  went  whither  he  pleased. 
That  he  had  made  also  a  steeple  with  such 
miraculous  artifice,  that  the  tower  wherein 
it  was,  though  of  stone,  moved  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  certain  bell  that  was  in  it,  did, 
and  that  both  had  the  same  shaking  and 
motion.  Besides  all  which,  he  had  made 
those  statues  called  the  Preservers  ofBome^ 
which  were  watched  night  and  day  by 
priests,  for  that  as  soon  as  any  nation  enter- 
tained any  thought  of  revolting  and  taking 
armes  against  the  Romane  Empire,  imme- 
diately the  statue  representing  that  nation, 
and  adored  by  it,  moved;  a  bell  it  had 
about  the  neck  rung,  and  with  its  finger  it 
pointed  at  that  rebellious  nation,  insomuch 
that  the  name  of  it  might  be  perceived  in 
writing,  which  the  priest  carrying  to  the 
Emperour,  he  immediately  raised  an  army 
to  reduce  and  quiet  it.** — History  of  Magic, 
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[^Primigenum  Civittu  Virorum,'] 

'*  Aix>NQ  the  broidered  bank 
Their  city  rises  like  the  mountain  pine. 
Whose  summit  meets  the  clouds.    A  round 

it  forms 
Stretched  on  the  hither  side ;  the  hamlets 

line 
The  farther  bank,  but  thin  andloosely  spread. 
Trees,  round  the  wide  circumference  dis- 
posed 
At  equal  distance,  hold  the  space  within 
Sheltered  from  every  wind.   Between  them 

shoots 
The  pliant  osier  with  the  woodbine  twined, 
And  willows  flexile  stem,  a  spreading  fence 
To  sight  impervious,  shading  while  it  guards 
The  rustic  fabrics.  These  on  steady  piles 
Are  reared,  by  banks  of  solid  earth  seonred; 
And  by  the  furze  that  shades  the  desert, 

screened 
From  rain  or  storms  above.     Inclosing  all 
A  broad  and  hollow  fosse  arrests  the  view. 
From  man  secured,  as  from  the  ravenous 

foes 
That  nightly  howl  without,  by  rooted  stakes, 
That  planted  close  around  its  inmost  verge, 
As  with  a  mound  of  rock,  invest  the  whole.** 
Db.  Ogii<vis*s  Britannia. 


^«Vt-«S^i^S«NM/WS/S^MAM/W^ 


{^Signs  of  a  ^iimcaiw?.] 

^  The  night  before  the  sun  set  in  a  black 
cloud,  which  appeared  just  like  land ;  and 
the  clouds  above  it  were  gilded  of  a  dark 
red  colour.  And  on  the  Tuesday,  as  the 
suD  drew  near  the  horizon,  the  clouds  were 
gilded  very  prettily  to  the  eye,'-though  at 
the  same  time  my  mind  dreaded  the  conse- 
quences of  it.  When  the  sun  was  now  two 
degrees  high,  it  entered  into  a  dark  smoky- 
coloured  cloud,  that  lay  parallel  with  the 
horizon,  from  whence  presently  seemed  to 
issue  many  dusky,  blackish  beams.  The 
sky  was  at  this  time  covered  with  small,  hard 
clouds  (as  we  call  such  as  lye  scattering 
about  not  likely  to  rain)  very  thick  one  by 
another,  and  such  of  them  as  lay  next  to 


the  bank  of  clouds  at  the  horizon  were  of  a 
pure  gold  colour  to  three  or  four  degrees 
above  the  bank.  From  these,  to  about  ten 
degrees  high,  they  were  redder,  and  very 
bright,  above  them  they  were  of  a  darker 
colour  still,  to  about  sixty  or  seventy  de- 
grees high,  where  the  clouds  b^an  to  be  of 
their  common  colour.  I  took  the  more  par- 
ticular notice  of  all  this,  because  I  have 
generally  observed  such  coloured  clouds  to 
appear  before  an  approaching  storm.  And 
this  being  winter  here,  and  the  time  for  bad 
weather,  I  expected  and  provided  for  a 
violent  blast  of  wind,  by  reefing  our  top- 
saib,  and  giving  a  strict  charge  to  my  offi- 
cers to  hand  them  or  take  them  in,  if  the 
wind  should  grow  stronger.  The  wind  was 
now  at  W.  N.  W.  a  very  brisk  gale.  About 
twelve  o*clock  at  night  we  had  a  pale  whitish 
glare  in  the  N.  W.  which  was  another  sign, 
and  intimated  the  storm  to  be  near  at  hand ; 
and  the  wind  increasing  upon  it,  we  pre- 
sently handed  our  topsails,  furled  the  main- 
sail and  went  away  only  witk  our  foresail ; 
before  two  in  the  morning,  it  came  xmr^ms^  , 
fierce,  and  we  kept  right  before  the  wind 
and  sea,  the  wind  still  increasing.  But  the 
ship  was  very  governable,  and  steered  in- 
comparably well.  At  eight  in  the  morning 
we  settled  our  fore-yard,  lowering  it  four 
or  five  foot,  and  we  ran  very  swiflly ;  espe- 
cially when  the  squalls  of  rain  or  hail,  from 
a  black  cloud  came  over  head,  for  then  it 
blew  excessive  hard.  These,  though  they 
did  not  last  long,  yet  came  very  thick  and 
fast  one  after  another.  The  sea  also  ran 
very  high;  but  we,  running  so  violently 
before  wind  and  sea,  shipped  little  or  no 
water ;  though  a  little  washed  into  our 
upper  deck-ports,  and  with  it  a  scuttle  or 
cuttle-fish  was  cast  upon  the  carriage  of  a 
gun." — Dampier. 


\W'i(hcrs  Mi&tress  of  Philarete,'] 

"  If  to  gold  I  like  her  hair, 
Or  to  stars  her  eyes  so  fair ; 
Though  I  praise  her  skin  by  snow, 
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Or  by  pearls  her  double  row, 
'Tis  that  you  might  gather  thence 
Her  unmatched  excellence. 

"  Eyes  as  fair,  for  eyes,  hath  she 
As  stars  fair,  for  stars,  may  be : 
And  each  part  as  fair  doth  show 
In  its  kind  as  white  in  snow. 
'Tis  no  grace  to  her  at  all 
If  her  hair  I  sunbeams  call ; 
For  were  there  a  power  in  art 
So  to  pourtrait  every  part, 
All  men  might  those  beauties  see 
As  they  do  appear  to  me. 
I  would  scorn  to  make  compare 
With  the  glorioust  things  that  are. 

**  Nought  I  ere  saw  fair  enow 
But  the  hair,  the  hair  to  show. 
Yet  some  think  him  over  bold 
That  compares  it  but  to  gold. 
He  from  reason  seems  to  err 
Who  commending  of  his  dear, 
Gives  her  lips  the  rubies  hue. 
Or  by  pearls  her  teeth  doth  shew : 
But  what  pearb,  what  rubies  can 
Seem  so  lovely  fair  to  man 
As  her  lips  whom  he  doth  love. 
When  in  sweet  discourse  they  move  ? 
Or  her  lovelier  teeth  the  while 
She  doth  bless  him  with  a  smile  f 

"  Stars  indeed  fair  creatures  be, 
Yet  amongst  us  where  is  he 
Joys  not  more  the  while  he  lies 
Sunning  in  his  mistress'  eyes. 
Than  in  all  the  glimmering  light 
Of  a  starry  winter's  night  ? 
Him  to  flatter  most  suppose 
That  prefers  before  the  rose. 
Or  the  lilies  while  they  grow. 
Or  the  flakes  of  new  fallen  snow. 
Her  complexion  whom  he  loveth  ; 
And  yet  this  my  Muse  approveth. 
For  in  such  a  beauty  meets 
Unexpressed  moving  sweets. 
That  the  like  unto  them  no  man 
Ever  saw  but  in  a  woman. 
Look  on  moon,  on  stars,  on  sun. 
All  God's  creatures  overrun, 


See  if  all  of  them  presents 
To  your  mind  such  sweet  contents, 
Or  if  you  from  them  can  take 
Aught  that  may  a  beauty  make. 
Shall  one  half  so  pleasing  prove 
As  is  her's  whom  you  do  love. 
For  indeed  if  there  had  been 
Other  mortal  beauties  seen 
Objects  for  the  love  of  men 
Vain  was  their  creation  then. 
Yea,  if  this  could  well  be  granted, 
Adam  might  his  Eve  have  wanted. 
But  a  woman  is  the  creature 
Whose  proportion  with  our  nature 
Best  agrees,  and  whose  perfections 
Sympathize  with  our  affections : 
And  not  only  finds  our  senses 
Pleasure  in  their  excellencies, 
But  our  reason  also  knows 
Sweetness  in  them  that  outgoes 
Human  wit  to  comprehend, 
Much  more  truly  to  commend. 
Note  the  beauty  of  an  eye. 
And  if  aught  you  praise  it  by, 
Leave  such  passion  in  your  mind, 
Let  my  reason's  eye  be  blind. 
Mark  if  ever  red  or  white 
Any  where  gave  such  delight 
As  when  they  have  taken  place 
In  a  worthy  woman's  face." 


^^M^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


lApainfvl  Query,'] 

'*  Meanwhile  Epicurus  lies  deep  in 
Dante's  hell,  wherein  we  meet  with  tombs 
enclosing  souls  which  denied  their  immor- 
talities. But  whether  the  virtuous  Heathen 
who  lived  better  than  he  spake,  or  erring 
in  the  principles  of  himself,  yet  lived  above 
philosophers  of  more  specious  maximes,  lye 
so  deep  as  he  is  placed,  at  least  so  low  as 
not  to  rise  against  Christians,  who  believing 
or  knowing  that  truth,  have  lastingly  de- 
nied it  in  their  practice  and  conversation, 
were  a  quaery  too  sad  to  insist  on."  —  Sib 
T.  Brown's  Hydriotaphia^  vol.  3,  p.  487,  ed. 
Wilkins. 


Sm  T.  BROWN  —  FLINDERS. 


[Setter  ProqteeU.'] 
"  It  ia  tlie  hekviest  itoiie  Ihmt  melucholj 
can  throw  U  a  maa  to  tell  hiin  he  it  at  the 
end  of  lua  nature ;  or  that  there  ia  no  fur- 
ther itat«  to  come  anbi  which  this  leein* 
progresaional,  and  otherwiae  made  in  Tain ; 
without  this  accomptiihment  the  natural 
ezpectaUon  and  deure  of  inch  a  stale  were 
but  a  fallacj  in  nature  i  nnaatiafied  con- 
uderaton  would  qnurel  the  justice  of  their 
Gooititutioni,  and  real  content  that  Adam 
had  fallen  lower,  whereby  bj  knowing  no 
other  original,  and  deeper  ignorance  of 
themaelvea,  Ihej  might  have  enjojed  the 
fa^qiineaa  of  inferior  creatnra ;  who  in 
tranquillitj  poneaa  their  conatitutiona  aa 
hafiug  not  the  appreheniion  to  deplore 
their  own  natures.  And  being  framed  be- 
low the  circumference  of  theae  hopea  or 
cognition  of  better  being,  the  wiadom  of 
God  hatii  necessitated  their  contentment. 
But  the  superior  ingredient  and  obscured 
part  of  onrselTea,  whereto  all  preaent  fe- 
Ucitiea  afford  no  reaUng  contentment,  will 
be  able  at  last  to  tell  ua  we  are  more  than 
our  present  selvea,  and  evacuate  anch  hopes 
in  the  fruition  of  ibeir  own  accompliah- 
mnta."  —  Su  T.  Bsowr'i  HydrioU^ia, 
ToL  9,  p.  408,  mi  WUkim. 


IFretk-Wattr  StOL] 
**  No  freah  water  could  be  obtained  upon 
Turn-again  Island ;  and  had  not  Captain 
Bampton  ingenionsly  contrived  a  tl^  their 
atate  would  have  been  trulj  deplorable. 
He  cauaed  a  cover,  with  a  hole  in  the 
centre,  to  be  fitted  bj  the  carpenter  upon 
a  large  cooking  pot  j  and  over  the  hole  he 
luted  an  bverted  tea-kettle,  with  the  spout 
cut  off.  To  the  atump  of  the  apout  was 
fitted  a  part  of  the  tube  of  a  apeaking- 
tnunpet,  and  this  was  lengthened  bj  a  gun- 
barrel  which  passed  through  a  cask  of  salt 
water,  serving  as  a  cooler.  From  this 
machine,  good  fresh  water,  to  the  amount 
of  twentjp-five  to  forty  gallons  per  day,  was 


procured ;  and  obtained  a  preference  to 
that  contained  in  the  few  casks  remainii^ 
in  the  Uormuzeer." — FuBDUU,  vol.  1,  p^ 


[Cwwi-Bee^.] 
"  In  the  aiUmoon  I  went  upon  the  reef 
with  a  party  of  gentlemen  ;  and  the  water 
being  very  clear  round  the  edge*,  a  new 
creation,  as  it  were  to  us  but  imitative  of 
the  old,  was  there  preaeutcd  to  onr  view. 
We  bad  wheat -she  area,  mushroomi,  stags' 
horns,  cabbages,  leaves,  and  a  variety  of 
other  forms,  glowing  under  water  with  TiTtd 
tints  of  every  abade  betwixt  green,  purple, 
brown,  and  white,  equalling  in  beauty  and 
excelling  in  grandeur  the  moat  favourite 
partem  of  the  curious  florist.  These  were 
diflerent  species  of  coral  and  fungus,  grow* 
ing,  OS  it  were,  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and 
each  had  ita  peculiar  form  and  shade  of 
colouring ;  but  whilst  contemplating  the 
richness  of  the  scene,  we  could  not  long 
forget  with  what  destruction  it  was  preg- 

"  Different  corals  in  a  dead  state,  concreted 
mto  a  solid  mass  of  a  dull  white  colour,  com- 
poaed  the  stone  of  the  reef.  The  nc^ro 
beada  were  lumps  which  atood  higher  than 
the  rest ;  and  being  generally  dry,  were 
blackened  by  the  weather  ;  but  even  in 
these,  the  forma  of  the  different  corala  and 
aome  shells  were  distinguishable.  Theedgei 
of  the  reef,  but  particularly  on  the  outside 
where  the  sea  broke,  were  the  highest 
parts  within,  there  were  pools  and  holec 
containing  live  corals,  sponges  and  sea  eggi 
and  cucumbers,' and  manjcnonnouacocklei 
{ehama  gigiu)  were  scattered  upon  diffurenl 
parts  of  the  reef. 

"  At  low  water,  this  cockle  seems  mosl 
commonly  to  lie  half  open;  but  freqnentl) 


'  'What  we  called  sea  cucumbera,  from  thrii 
shape,  appears  tn  have  been  the  btdtt  dt  mrr,  oi 
tnpOKg;  ofwhichiheChineMmakeaaoupmucI 
esteemed  in  thai  country  for  its  supposed  mvi- 
gorutiug  qualities. 
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closes  with  much  noise,  and  the  water  within 
the  shells  then  spouts  up  in  a  stream,  three 
or  four  feet  high :  it  was  from  this  and  the 
spouting  of  the  water  that  we  discovered 
them,  for  in  other  respects  thej  were 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  coral 
rock.  A  number  of  these  cockles  were  too 
rank  to  be  agreeable  food,  and  were  eaten 
bj  few.  One  of  them  weighed  47^  lbs.  as 
taken  up,  and  contained  3  lbs.  2  oz.  of  meat; 
but  this  size  is  much  inferior  to  what  was 
found  by  Capt^ns  Cook  and  Bligh  upon 
the  reefs  of  the  coast  further  northward,  or 
to  several  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  I 
have  since  seen  single  shells  more  than 
four  times  the  weight  of  the  above  shells 
and  fish  taken  together.  ** —  Fukbess,  vol. 
2,  p.  88. 


weighed  a  hundred  and  one  pounds;  but 
still  they  were  much  inferior  in  size  to  some 
I  have  seen.** — ^Fuhdexs,  vol.  2,  p.  114. 


»<M^MWVM«^«»«^»^^^^^<<«» 


[  Use  of  the  Chama-gigas^  or  gigantic 
Cockle^ 

**  Thebb  grew  upon  this  island  numbers 
of  pcmdamu  trees,  similar  to  those  of  the 
east  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  and  around 
many  of  them  was  placed  a  circle  of  shells 
of  the  chama  gigas,  or  gigantic  cockle,  the 
intention  of  which  excited  my  curiosity. 

**  It  appeared  that  this  little  island  was 
visited  occasionally  by  the  Indians,  who  ob- 
tained from  it  the  fruits  of  the  pandanus, 
and  probably  turtle,  for  the  marks  of  them 
were  seen ;  and  the  reef  furnishes  them 
with  cockles,  which  are  of  a  superior  size 
here  to  those  we  had  found  upon  the  reefs 
of  East  Coast.  There  being  no  water  upon 
the  island,  they  seem  to  have  hit  upon  the 
following  expedient  to  obtain  it :  Long  slips 
of  bark  are  tied  round  the  smooth  stems  of 
the  pandanus,  and  the  loose  ends  are  led 
into  the  shells  of  the  cockle,  placed  under- 
neath. By  these  slips,  the  rain  which  runs 
down  the  branches  and  stem  of  the  tree,  is 
conducted  into  the  shells  and  fills  them  at 
every  considerable  shower ;  and  as  each 
shell  will  contain  two  or  three  pints,  forty 
or  fifty  thus  placed  under  different  trees 
will  supply  A  good  number  of  men.  A  pair 
of  these  cockle  shells,  bleached  in  the  sun. 


WWW>MAMMMMM^^^W>M 


IProgression  of  the  Coral  Reefs.'} 

*'  Haup-wat  Island  was  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period  of  time  one  of  those  banks  pro- 
duced by  the  washing  up  of  sand  and  broken 
coral,  of  which  most  reefs  afibrd  instances, 
and  those  of  Torres*  Strait  a  great  many. 

**  These  banks  are  in  difierent  stages  of 
progress :  some,  like  this,  are  become  islands, 
but  not  yet  habitable ;  some  are  above  high 
water  mark,  but  destitute  of  vegetation ; 
whilst  others  are  overflowed  with  every  re- 
turning tide. 

'*  It  seems  to  me,  that  when  the  animal- 
cules which  form  the  corals  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  cease  to  live,  their  structures 
adhere  to  each  other,  by  virtue  either  of 
the  glutinous  remains  within,  or  of  some 
property  in  salt  water;  and  the  interstices 
being  gradually  filled  up  with  sand  and 
broken  pieces  of  coral  washed  by  the  sea, 
which  also  adhere,  a  mass  of  rock  is  at 
length  formed.  Future  races  of  these  ani- 
malcules erect  their  habitations  upon  the 
rising  bank,  and  die  in  their  turn  to  increase, 
but  principally  to  elevate,  this  monument 
of  their  wond^ul  labours.  The  care  taken 
to  work  perpendicularly  in  the  early  stages, 
would  mark  a  surprising  instinct  in  these 
diminutive  creatures.  Their  waU  of  coral, 
for  the  most  part  in  situations  where  the 
winds  are  constant,  being  arrived  at  the 
surface,  affords  a  shelter,  to  leeward  of 
which  their  infant  colonies  may  be  safely 
sent  forth;  and  to  this  their  instinctive 
foresight  it  seems  to  be  owing,  that  the 
windward  side  of  a  reef  exposed  to  the 
open  sea  is  generally,  if  not  always,  the 
highest  part,  and  rises  almost  perpendicu- 
lar, sometimes  from  the  depth  of  two  hun- 
dred, and  perhaps  many  more  fathoms.  To 
be  constantly  covered  with  water  seems 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  animal- 
cules, for  they  do  not  work,  except  in  holes 
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upon  the  reef,  beyond  low  water  mark; 
but  the  coral  sand  and  other  broken  rem- 
nants thrown  up  hj  the  sea,  adhere  to  the 
rock,  and  form  a  solid  mass  with  it,  as  high 
as  the  common  tides  reach.  That  elevation 
surpassed,  the  future  remnants,  being  rarely 
covered,  lose  their  adhesive  property;  and 
remaining  in  a  loose  state,  form  what  is 
usually  <^ed  a  key,  upon  the  top  of  the 
reef.  The  new  bank  is  not  long  in  being 
visited  by  sea  birds ;  salt  plants  take  root 
upon  it,  and  a  soil  begins  to  be  formed: 
a  cocoa-nut,  or  the  drupe  of  a  pandanus  is 
thrown  on  shore ;  land  birds  visit  it  and 
deposit  the  seeds  of  shrubs  and  trees;  every 
high  tide,  and  still  more  every  gale,  adds 
something  to  the  bank;  the  form  of  an 
island  is  gradually  assumed ;  and  last  of  all 
comes  man  to  take  possession. 

'*  Half-way  Island  is  well  advanced  in 
the  above  progressive  state ;  having  been 
many  years,  probably  some  ages,  above  the 
reach  of  the  highest  spring  tides,  or  the  wash 
of  the  surf  in  the  heaviest  gales.  I  distin- 
guished, however,  in  the  rock  which  forms 
its  basis,  the  sand,  coral,  and  shells  formerly 
thrown  up,  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state 
of  cohesion ;  smaU  pieces  of  wood,  pumice 
stone,  and  other  extraneous  bodies  which 
chance  had  mixed  with  the  calcareous  sub- 
stance when  the  cohesion  begun,  were  in- 
closed in  the  rock ;  and  in  some  cases  were 
still  separable  from  it  without  much  force. 
The  upper  part  of  the  island  is  a  mixture 
of  the  same  substances  in  a  loose  state,  with 
a  little  vegetable  soil;  and  is  covered  with 
the  casuarina  and  a  variety  of  other  trees 
and  shrubs,  which  give  food  to  paraquets, 
pigeons,  and  other  birds ;  to  whose  ances- 
tors it  is  probable  the  island  was  originally 
indebted  for  this  vegetation."  —  Fundebs, 
vol.  2,  p.  115. 


«A#VWWN«V/>/WN/VWV^^«S^«V«» 


[^Natural  Desire  of  playing  at  Soldiers,"] 

"  OuB  friends,  the  natives,  continued  to 
visit  us;  and  the  old  man,  with  several 
others,  being  at  the  tents  this  morning,  I 


ordered  the  party  of  marines  on  shore  to 
be  exercised  in  their  presence.  The  red 
coats  and  white  crossed  belts  were  greatly 
admired,  having  some  resemblance  to  their 
own  manner  of  ornamenting  themselves; 
and  the  drum,  but  particularly  the  fife,  ex- 
cited their  astonishment;  but  when  they 
saw  these  beautiful  red  and  white  men, 
with  their  bright  muskets,  drawn  up  in  a 
line,  they  absolutely  screamed  with  delight, 
nor  were  their  wild  gestures  and  vociferation 
to  be  silenced,  but  by  commencing  the  ex- 
ercises, to  which  they  paid  the  most  earnest 
and  silent  attention.  Several  of  them  moved 
their  hands  involuntarily,  according  to  the 
motions ;  and  the  old  man  placed  himself 
at  the  end  of  the  rank  with  a  short  staff  in 
his  hand,  which  he  shouldered,  presented, 
grounded,  as  did  the  marines  their  muskets, 
without,  I  believe,  knowing  what  he  did." — 
Flindbbs,  vol.  1,  p.  61. 


^^^^^^^rf^^^^^N^^^^^t/^^^^P 


[^Primitive  Sketches."] 

'*  Iiv  the  steep  sides  of  the  chasms  were 
deep  holes  or  caverns,    undermining  the 
cliiBTs ;  upon  the  walls  of  which  I  found  rude 
drawings,  made  with  charcoal  and  some- 
thing like  red  p^nt  upon  the  white  ground 
of  the  rock.     These  drawings  represented 
porpoises,  turtle,  kangaroos,  and  a  human 
hand ;  and  Mr.  Westall,  who  went  after- 
wards to  see  them,  found  the  representation 
of  a  kangaroo,  with  a  file  of  thirty-two  per- 
sons following  afler  it.   The  third  person  oi 
the  band  was  twice  the  height  of  the  others, 
and  held  in  his  hand  something  resembling 
the  whaddie^  or  wooden  sword  of  the  native.* 
of  Port  Jackson ;   and  was  probably  in* 
tended  to  represent  a  chief.     They  coulc 
not,   as  with  us,    indicate  superiority  bj 
clothing  or  ornament,  since  they  wear  nom 
of  any  kind  ;  and  therefore,  with  the  addi 
tion  of  a  weapon,  similar  to  the  ancients 
they  seem  to  have  made  superiority  of  per 
son  the  principal  emblem  of  superior  powei 
of  which,  indeed,  power  is  usually  a  conse 
quence  in  the  very  early  stages  of  society. 
— ^FuzcDBBS,  vol.  2,  p.  189. 
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ITurkish  Feasf] 

**  In  1567  when  the  Imperial  Ambassa- 
dora  were  at  Constantinople,  what  EnoUes 
calls  a  homelj  feast  was  given  to  their  fol- 
lowers in  the  Turks  Court.  They  brought 
in  their  dinner,  covering  the  ground  with 
table  cloths  of  a  great  length  spread  upon 
carpets,  and  afterwards  scattering  upon 
them  a  marvellous  number  of  wooden 
spoons,  with  so  great  store  of  bread  as  if 
thej  had  been  to  feed  300  persons ;  then 
thej  seton  meat  in  order,  which  was  served 
in  42  great  platters  of  earth,  full  of  rice 
pottage  of  three  or  four  kinds,  differing  one 
from  another,  some  of  them  seasoned  with 
honey  and  of  the  colour  of  honey,  some  with 
sour  milk  and  whit€  of  colour,  and  some 
with  sugar  :  they  had  fritters  also,  which 
were  made  of  like  batter,  and  mutton  be- 
side, or  rather  a  dainty  and  toothsome  mor- 
sel of  an  old  sodden  ewe.  The  table  (if 
there  had  any  such  been)  thus  furnished, 
the  guests  without  any  ceremony  of  wash- 
ing, sate  down  on  the  ground  (for  stools 
there  were  none)  and  fell  to  their  victuals, 
and  drank  out  of  great  earthen  dishes  water 
prepared  with  sugar,  which  kind  of  drink 
they  call  Zerbet." — Knoixes. 


^M»^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^» 


ISigru  of  the  Weather.'] 

**  At  length  the  day  appeared,  but  with 
such  dark  black  clouds  near  the  horizon, 
that  the  first  glimpse  of  the  dawn  appeared 
30  or  40  degrees  high ;  which  was  dreadful 
enough  ;  for  it  is  a  common  saying  among 
seamen,  and  true,  as  I  have  experienced, 
that  a  high  dawn  will  have  high  winds^  and 
a  low  dawn  snudt  winds,^ — Dampieb. 


'WWV^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^A' 


\^Curiou8  Custom  of  the  KoraM,] 

"  In  swinuning  across  the  wide  and  rapid 
Orange  river,  and  transporting  at  the  same 
time  their  sheep  or  other  articles,  the  Koras 
make  use  of  a  curious  contrivance. 

'*  They  take  a  log  of  wood  from  six  to 


eight  feet  in  length,  and  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  inches  from  one  of  its  ends  fix  a 
wooden  peg.  On  this  log  the  person  in- 
tending to  cross  the  river  stretches  himself 
at  full  length,  and  holding  fast  by  the  peg 
with  one  hand  whilst  with  the  other  and 
occasionally  with  his  feet  he  strikes  to  keep 
the  end  of  the  log  in  a  certain  direction 
(which  is  that  of  an  angle  of  about  45  de- 
grees with  the  stream)  the  obliquity  of  the 
log  opposed  to  the  current  causes  it,  in 
floating  down  the  stream,  to  push  gradually 
over  to  the  opposite  side  in  the  hypothe- 
nusal  line  of  a  triangle,  whose  base  is  the 
width  of  the  river." — Barbow. 


^%^^v^^\^^^^M\^^^^%«^^^^ 


[il  serious  Thought,"] 

"  MoBTALiTT  is  Changes'  proper  stage : 
States  have  degrees  as  human  bodies  have. 
Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter  and  the 
Grave.'* — Lord  Bbooke. 


N/^^^^^^WW^^'VWW^^^^^^ 


[^Changes  of  Temperature  in  different 
Countries,] 

"  It  is  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that 
with  the  fall  of  the  celebrated  towns  and 
monuments  of  Greece,  a  great  change  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  temperature  of  the 
Country. 

**  If  one  observes  the  effect  produced  by 
clearing  away  the  vast  forests  of  North 
America,  in  soflening  the  rigour  of  the  sea- 
sons, and  correcting  the  unwholesomeness 
of  the  atmosphere,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning 
it  seems  by  no  means  improbable,  that 
Greece  at  the  times  the  arts  declined,  fall- 
ing off  from  ita  former  state  of  civilization, 
some  deleterious  effects  should  ensue  to  the 
physical  nature  of  the  Country. 

"  The  rivers,  till  then  restrained  within 
their  channels,  being  neglected,  obstruc- 
tions may  have  arisen  which  have  formed 
vast  marshes  ;  the  time  when  several  lakes 
in  Arcadia  spread  themselves  over  the  val- 
leys is  still  recent  in  the  memory  of  the 
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inhabitants.  It  was  probable  in  this  way 
that  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  Alpheus 
formed  the  marsh  where  its  sources  now 
rise ;  doubtless  it  would  never  have  ex- 
isted if  the  channel  in  which  the  riyer  for- 
merly flowed  had  not  been  suffered  to  get 
by  degrees  choked  up.  The  woods  so  ne- 
cessary to  invite  rains,  by  which  the  moun- 
tains were  formerly  covered,  and  which 
were  held  sacred  by  the  religion  of  the 
ancients,  exist  no  longer ;  or,  if  in  some 
spots  still  to  be  found,  those  remains  are 
daily  destroyed  by  the  shepherds.  Many 
valleys  have  been  rendered  barren  by  this 
loss  ;  those  of  Argolis  in  particular,  where 
the  mountains  deprived  of  their  clothing 
no  longer  send  forth  during  Summer  from 
their  heated  sides  anything  but  parching 
exhalations. 

**  The  convultions,  the  invasions  of  the 
barbarians  which  succeeded,  having  exter- 
minated the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  future 
generations  growing  up  feeble  and  depress- 
ed, the  disorganisation  of  the  countxy  has 
continually  increased,  and  with  it  its  insa- 
lubrity."— FouQUEVujJi,  174. 


V^^^V^^^MMMM^^M^MMAa 


llce-Sledges  of  the  Finlanders,'] 

"  Wb  have  before  observed,  that  the 
frost  is  here  so  intense,  as  to  arrest  the  sea 
in  its  waving  motion.  The  sun  becoming 
more  powerful  with  the  advancement  of  the 
season,  melted  considerably  the  ice  on  the 
surface;  the  water  thus  produced  during 
the  day,  collected  in  the  cavities  or  furrows, 
and  formed  little  pools  or  rivulets,  which 
we  were  under  the  necessity  of  traversing 
in  our  sledges ;  and  as  they  were  always  a 
considerable  depth  in  the  middle,  we  saw 
ourselves  descending  we  knew  not  where, 
and  actually  thought  we  should  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Ocean.  The  intrepidity,  or 
rather  indifference  with  which  the  Finlander 
made  his  way  through  these  pools  encou- 
raged us  a  little ;  but  the  recollection  that 
we  were  upon  the  sea,  and  a  consciousness 
that  the  water  was  entering  our  sledge,  ex- 


cited at  first  frightful  apprehensions,  and  a 
continued  disagreeable  feeling. 

**  In  nights  of  severe  and  intense  cold, 
such  as  frequently  occur  at  that  time  of  the. 
year,  a  crust  of  ice  is  formed  over  those 
pools,  insomuch  t^at  the  water  becomes 
inclosed  between  two  plates  of  ice :  in  this 
case  the  sledge  as  it  passes  over  the  upper 
crust,  which  is  generally  of  but  a  brittle 
texture,  breaks  it,  and  suddenly  falls  into 
the  water,  which  bubbles  up  all  about  the 
sledge,  nor  does  it  stop  till  it  gets  to  the 
second  layer  of  ice.  This  unexpected  fall 
produces  a  horrible  sensation  ;  and  though 
there  are  rarely  more  than  two  feet  of  dis- 
tance from  one  stratum  of  ice  to  the  other, 
yet  the  sight  of  the  water,  the  plunging  of 
the  horse,  &c.  are  exceedingly  alarming.** — 

ACERBI. 


•WSMM^V^^WS^WS^^^^^M^ 


[  Querpos  Santos : — what  f} 

''  Iir  a  storm  of  rain  and  hul  with  a 
high  and  bleak  wind  appeared  the  Sailors* 
Deities,  Castor  and  Pollux,  or  the  same 
it  may  be  gave  light  to  those  fables,  they 
boding  fair  weather  to  seamen,  though  never 
seen  but  in  storms,  looking  like  a  candle  in 
a  dark  lanthorn,  of  which  there  were  divers 
here  and  there  above  the  sails  and  shrouds, 
being  the  ignes/atui  of  the  watery  element, 
by  the  Portugals  christened  Qdbbpos  San- 
tos, the  bodies  of  Saints,  which  by  them 
are  esteemed  ominous.  But  I  think  I  am 
not  too  positive  in  relating  them  to  be  a 
meteor-like  substance,  exhaled  in  the  day 
and  at  night  (for  except  then  they  show 
not  themselves)  kindled  by  the  violent  mo- 
tion of  the  air,  fixing  themselves  to  those 
parts  of  the  ship  that  are  most  attractive ; 
for  I  can  witness  they  usually  spent  them- 
selves at  the  Spindles  of  the  Top-mast- 
heads, or  about  the  Iron  hoops  of  the  Yard 
arms,  and  if  any  went  towards  them  they 
shifted  always  to  some  part  of  the  like  na- 
ture"— Frteb*s  Travels, 

Note,  "  God  was  pleased  to  give  us  a  sign  of 
Storm  approaching  by  a  corposant  on  the  top  of 
the  main  mast."  — John  Goad's  Memorandum, 
p.  137. 
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[Aarouy  navel  Name  for  a  KingJ] 

**  Fkom  the  accounts  which  have  reached 
this  CouDtxj  it  would  appear,"  sajs  Cobbett, 
**  that  Mr.  Aaron  Burr,  who  is  a  man  of 
great  ambition  and  of  talents  and  courage 
equal  thereto,  had  formed  a  scheme  for 
separating  the  Western  from  the  Eastern 
part  of  that  immense  Country  called  the 
United  States,  and  to  erect  a  kingly  govern- 
ment in  the  Western  parts,  of  which  he 
himself  intended  to  be  king.  In  this  pro- 
ject, viewing  it  with  a  mere  philosophical 
eye,  I  see  nothing  more  objectionable  than 
the  novel  circumstance  of  there  being  a 
king  of  the  name  of  Aaron.** 


^^^^^s^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^x 


[^Salubrity  of  CofTitoaUJ] 

**I  HAVE  noted,'*  saysCABEw,  speaking  of 
the  temperature  of  Cornwall,  **  that  this  so 
piercing  an  ayre,  is  apter  to  preserve  than 
recover  health,  especially  in  any  languish- 
ing sicknesse  which  hath  possessed  strangers : 
neither  know  I  whether  I  may  impute  to 
this  goodnesse  of  the  ayre,  that  upon  the 
retume  of  our  fleet  from  the  Portugal!  ac- 
tion, 1589,  the  diseases  which  the  Souldiers 
brought  home  with  them,  did  grow  more 
grievous  as  they  carried  the  same  farther 
into  the  land,  than  it  fell  out  at  Plymmouth 
where  they  landed ;  for  there  the  same  was 
though  infectious,  yet  not  so  contagious,  and 
though  pestilentiall,  yet  not  the  verie  pesti- 
lence, as  afterwards  it  proved  in  other 
places.**  —  Survey  of  Cornwall^  Book  1,  ff.  5. 

"In  1588  an  infectious  distemper  brought 
by  some  Portugueze  prisoners  who  were 
confined  at  Exeter  destroyed  the  Judge, 
and  most  of  the  persons  summoned  to  the 
Lent  Assizes.** — Shaw*8  Tow  to  the  West 
of  England^  p.  345. 


<^^^^^/»^<»^/w^^wvw» 


[^Chance  Reading  never  comes  amUeJ] 

"  Db.  Hammond's  method  was  (which 
likewbe  he  reconmiended  to  his  friends) 


after  every  sermon  to  resolve  upon  the  en* 
suing  subject ;  that  being  done,  to  pursue 
the  course  of  study  which  he  was  then  in 
hand  with,  reserving  the  close  of  the  week 
for  the  provision  for  the  next  Lord's  Day. 
Whereby  not  only  a  constant  progress  was 
made  in  science,  but  materials  unawares 
were  gained  unto  the  immediate  future 
work ;  for  he  said,  he  the  subjects  treated  of 
never  so  distant  somewhat  wiU  infallibly  fail 
in  conducible  unto  the  present  purpose}  ** — Db. 
WoBi>8woBTH*8  JEodes.  Biog,  vol.  5,  p.  346. 


%/^«MM/V^>A^SAAMA^^VNAAb 


[Unde  derivaivr  Norman  f  ] 

"  Hos  quando  ventus,  quem  lingua  soli 
genialis 
North  vocat,  advexit  Boreas  regionis  ai*.  onm, 
A  qu&  digress!  fines  petiere  Latinos 
Et  man  est  apud  hos,  homo  quod  perhibe- 

tur  apud  nos, 
Normanni  dicuntur,  id  est,  homines  bore- 
ales.** — GuiL.  Appuli,  de  Rebus  Norm. 
Muratorij  tom.  5,  p.  253. 


^^MAAA^rf^^^^^^^^^^^VWM* 


Twiss's  Verbal  Index  to  Shakespeare. 

"  Ip  the  compiler  of  these  volumes  had 
been  properly  sensible  of  the  value  of  time, 
and  the  relation  which  the  employment  of 
it  bears  to  his  eternal  state,  we  should  not 
have  had  to  present  our  readers  with  the 
pitiable  spectacle  of  a  man  advanced  in 
years  consuming  the  embers  of  vitality  in 
making  *  a  complete-  verbal  index  to  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare.' 

"  Had  we  found  him  sitting  upon  the  sea- 
shore, busily  occupied  in  arranging,  accord- 
ing to  their  sizes,  shapes,  and  colours,  a 
huge  mass  of  pebbles,  the  direction  which 
our  feelings  would  have  taken  may  easily 
be  conceived.  With  similar  emotions  should 

'  This  I  have  long  since  found  in  my  own-  ex* 
perience.  Upon  whatever  subject  I  might  be 
brooding,  my  chance  reading  never  came  tum\mtt 
to  it.— R.  8. 
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we,  most  probably,  have  now  taken  leave 
of  him,  haid  we  confined  our  attention  to 
the  relative  value  of  his  zeal  and  supposed 
labours.  In  importance  thej  appear  to  be 
nearly  upon  a  par ;  although,  by  the  former 
he  has  raised  a  somewhat  more  durable 
monument  than  he  could  have  done  by  the 
latter,  of  the  futility  of  his  pursuits. 

"  Sensations  of  a  stronger  kind,  whether 
more  nearly  allied  to  pity  or  contempt  we 
leave  the  reader  to  conjecture,  take  place 
in  our  minds,  when  we  come  to  the  accoimt 
which  the  author  gives  of  his  production 
and  the  estimate  which  he  forms  of  its 
worth. 

**  So  fully  does  he  seem  to  be  convinced 
of  his  having  merited  the  gratitude  of  man- 
kind, that  he  can  find  no  adequate  way  of 
expressing  the  extent  of  his  pretentions, 
except  by  comparing  his  Verbal  Index  to 
the  Hays  of  Shakspeare  to  a  Concordance  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  Hear  him  I  *  It  has  long 
been  admitted  by  divines  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  best  elucidated  by  making  them 
their  own  expositors ;  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  this  method  of  interpre- 
tation should  not,  with  equal  success,  be 
applied  to  all  antient  writers,  and  particu- 
larly to  Shakspeare.*  This  happy  illustra- 
tion of  the  labouring  thoughts  of  the  writer 
we  cannot  help  suspecting  to  be  the  sugges- 
tion of  some  drama-loving  son  of  the 
Church ;  for  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
labours  of  Alexander  Cruden  were  to  be 
found  amidst  the  immense  pile  of  *  all  the 
editions  of  Shakspeare*  which  choaked  Mr. 
T.'s  study  P  if,  however,  we  are  mistaken 
in  this  conjecture,  and  the  Concordance  is 
really  there,  we  would  seriously  recom- 
mend him  to  turn  to  the  words.  Time, 
Eternal,  Soul,  Death,  Judgement,  and  a  few 
others  which  these  may  suggest,  and  care- 
fully weigh  the  passages  to  which  he  will 
be  referred.  By  making  these  interesting 
sentences  *  their  own  expositions,*  he  will 
not  only  find  them  to  be  *  best  elucidated,* 
but  he  will  fully  discover  the  reasons  for 
which  we  form  so  low  an  opinion  of  his 
toilsome  performance,  and  exhort  him  to 


make  the  Bible  and  not  Shakspeare,  the 
companion  of  his  declining  days. 

**  It  is  not  impossible,  that  Mr.  T.  may 
justly  attribute  this  censurable  misappli- 
cation of  his  time  and  talents  to  that  blind 
devotion  which  fashion  requires  to  be  paid 
at  the  shrine  of  Shakspeare,  by  every  one 
who  makes  the  slightest  pretentions  to  re- 
finement of  taste ; 

'  Ah  pleasant  proof 
That  piety  has  still  in  human  hearts. 
Some  place,  a  spark  or  two  not  yet  extinct.' 

**  We  arc  not  insensible  of  the  inimitable 
excellences  of  the  productions  of  Shak- 
speare*s  genius ;  and  so  £ar  as  the  tribute 
of  transcendant  admiration  can  be  paid, 
without  the  sacrifice  of  moral  feeling,  and 
especially  of  religious  principle,  we  do  not 
withhold  it  from  him :  but  we  say  with  a 
far  more  estimable  poet, 

*  Much  less,  methinks,  than  sacrilege  might 

serve.' 

**  He  has  been  called,  and  justly  too,  the 

*  Poet  of  Nature.'  A  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  religion  of  the  Bible  will  shew, 
however,  that  it  is  of  human  nature  in  its 
worst  shape,  deformed  by  the  basest  pas- 
sions, and  agitated  by  the  most  vicious  pro- 
pensities, that  the  Poet  became  the  Priest, 
and  the  incense  offered  at  the  altar  of  his 
goddess,  will  continue  to  spread  its  poison- 
ous fumes  over  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men, till  the  memory  of  his  works  is  ex- 
tinct. Thousands  of  unhappy  spirits,  and 
thousands  yet  to  increase  their  number, 
will  everlastingly  look  back  with  unutter- 
able anguish  on  the  nights  and  days  in 
which  the  plays  of  Shaksp>care  ministered 
to  their  guilty  delights.  And  yet  these  are 
the  writings  which  men,  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  Him  who  styles  himself  the  Holy 
One,  have  prostituted  their  pens  to  illus- 
trate !  such  the  writer,  to  immortalize  whose 
name,  the  resources  of  the  most  precious 
arts  have  been  profusely  lavished !  Epithets 
amounting  to  blasphemy,  and  honours  ap- 
proaching to  idolatry,  have  been  and  are 
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Hbamelesslj  heaped  upon  his  memory,  in  a 
country  professing  itself  Christian,  and  for 
which  it  would  have  been  happy,  on  moral 
considerations,  if  he  had  never  been  bom. 
And,  strange  to  say,  even  our  religious 
edifices  are  not  free  from  the  pollution  of 
his  praise.  What  Christian  can  pass  through 
the  most  venerable  pile  of  sacred  architec- 
ture which  our  metropolis  can  boast,  with- 
out having  his  best  feelings  insulted  by 
observing,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot 
from  which  prayers  and  praises  are  daily 
offered  to  the  Most  High,  the  absurd  and 
impious  epitaph  upon  the  tablet  raised  to 
one  of  the  miserable  retailers  of  his  impu- 
rities ?  Our  readers  who  are  acquainted 
with  London,  will  discover  that  it  is  the 
inscription  upon  David  Garrick,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  to  which  we  refer.  We 
commisserate  the  heart  of  the  man  who 
can  read  the  following  lines  without  indig- 
nation : — 

'  And  till  eternity,  with  power  sublime. 
Shall  mark  the  mortal  hour  of  hoary  time, 
Shakspeare  and  Garrick,  like  twin  stars, 

shall  shine. 
And  earth  irradiate  with  a  beam  divine.* 

"  *  Par  nobile  fratrum  I '  your  fame  shall 
last  during  the  empire  of  vice  and  misery, 
in  the  extension  of  which  you  have  acted 
so  great  a  part  I 

"  We  make  no  apology  for  our  senti- 
ments, unfashionable  as  they  are.  Feeling 
the  importance  of  the  condition  of  man  as  a 
moral  agent,  accountable  not  merely  for  the 
direct  effect,  but  also  for  the  remotest  in- 
fluence of  his  actions,  while  we  execrate  the 
names,  we  cannot  but  shudddr  at  the  state 
of  those,  who  have  opened  fountains  of  im- 
purity, at  which  fashion  leads  its  successive 
generations  greedily  to  drink. 

"  Nor  shall  we  cease,  as  long  as  our  voices 
can  be  heard,  from  warning  our  country- 
Tnen  against  tasting  the  deadly  stream  of 
theatrical  pleasure,  or  inhaling  the  pestife- 
rous vapours  which  infest  its  borders. 

**  Of  our  author  we  feelingly  take  our 
leave ;  regretting  the  misi4>plication  of  that 


talent  of  patient  and  persevering  industry, 
which,  in  a  better  pursuit,  might  have  en- 
titled him  to  the  lasting  esteem  of  his  coun- 
try. We  would  recall  to  his  attention  the 
expression  ascribed  to  the  djring  Grotius, 
one  of  the  most  pungent,  considering  who 
he  was  that  uttered  it,  which  ever  fell  from 
the  lips  of  man,  — '  Vitam  perdidi  operose 
nihil  agendo.*'* — Eclectic  Review^  Jan.  1807. 


Prior's  Chloe, 

I  HEARD  my  eldest  brother  say,  **  Her 
name  was  Miss  Taylor,  that  he  knew  her 
well;  and  that  she  once  came  to  him  (in 
Dean's  Yard,  Westminster)  purposely  to 
ask  his  advice.  She  told  him,  *  Sir,  I  know 
not  what  to  do.  Mr.  Prior  makes  large 
professions  of  his  love;  but  he  never  offers 
me  marriage.'  My  brother  advised  her  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  point  at  once.  She 
went  directly  to  Mr.  Prior,  and  asked  him 
plainly,  '  Do  you  intend  to  marry  me,  or 
no  ? '  He  said  many  sofl  and  pretty  things  : 
on  which  she  said,  *  Sir,  in  refusing  to  an- 
swer, you  do  answer.  I  will  see  you  no 
more.'  And  she  did  see  him  no  more  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  But  aflerwards  she 
spent  many  hours  standing  and  weeping  at 
his  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey." 


{^Fat  Shepherd  of  Orchomenos.'] 

Among  the  remarkable  things  at  the  mo- 
dem Orchomenos,  Mr.  Hobhodse  mentions 
"  a  living  curiosity  which  is  seen  by  most 
visitants.  This  is  a  shepherd  named  De- 
metrius, the  fattest  man  I  ever  saw,  who  in 
the  summer  passes  the  hottest  hours  of  the 
day  up  to  the  neck  in  the  neighbouring 
river.  This  practice  not  only  does  not  in- 
jure him,  but  has  become  by  habit  so  neces- 
sary to  him,  that  be  declares  he  should  not, 
witliout  it,  be  able  to  support  the  rage  of 
the  summer  sun." — Journey  through  Atba' 
nto,  jrc.  p.  271. 
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IFightiag  Fish.'] 

^  In  Komuuidj,  a  few  dajs  before  the 
death  of  Henrj  the  Second,  the  fish  of  a 
certam  pool  near  Seei,  ^ve  miles  from  the 
castle  of  Exme,  fought  during  the  night  so 
ftiriouslj  with  each  other,  both  in  the  water 
and  out  of  it,  that  the  neighbouring  people 
were  attracted  bj  the  noise  to  the  spot; 
and  so  desperate  was  the  conflict,  that 
scarcely  a  fish  was  found  alive  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  thus  by  a  wonderful  and  unheard  of 
prognostic  foretelling  the  death  of  one  bj 
that  of  many.** — Hoabb*s  Oifxddus,  vol.  1, 
p.  6. 

[7^  Cfreat  SepuE.'] 

**  Li  the  neighbourhood  of  S.  Catharina, 
and  particularly  about  the  island  of  AIyo- 
redo,  and  other  islands  in  the  same  cluster, 
a  very  large  sort  of  sepia^  the  sepia  octopus^ 
or  polvo^  b  found.  I  was  assured  that  these 
creatures  sometimes  grew  to  the  size  of  a 
man,  and  are  very  dangerous,  since  they 
will  twine  their  suckers  round  a  person 
bathing  or  fishing,  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
is  impossible  to  get  firee  from  them ;  and  if 
no  one  is  at  hand  to  assist  the  person  at- 
tacked by  cutting  the  animal  away,  death 
is  inevitable.  That  a  very  large  sepia  may 
in  this  way  become  dangerous  to  a  man,  I 
can  believe;  but  that  there  is  a  species 
which  will,  in  the  open  sea,  thus  twine  itself 
round  a  large  three-masted  vessel,  so  as  to 
draw  it  under  the  water,  does  not  come 
within  the  compass  of  belief/* — Langs- 
DOBFr*8  Histaire  NatureUe  des  MoUusques^ 
par  Denys  Montfort  Paris  An.  10.  Le 
paulpe  colossal. 

Why  not  ? 


^^^^^^^^^^S^i^^^^^^^^^^^ 


i 


IThe  Caribs  and  their  Wives."] 

**  The  women  of  the  Carib  Islanders  had,** 
according  to  Lafitan,  **  a  language  alto- 
gether different  from  their  husbands.**  He 
has  not  referred  to  his  authority.     There 


is  however  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact; 
and  the  inference  is,  that  the  Caribs  were 
a  race  of  conquerors,  who  took  no  women 
with  them  when  they  left  their  original 
country.  "  Their  wives  never  ate  with  them, 
never  called  them  by  their  names,  and 
served  them  in  all  things  like  slaves.** — 
Tom.  1,  p.  55. 


^<»V»^^^M»^^»^»^<»^^»<^»»» 


lOood  Claret] 

"  The  fruit  of  the  bramble,  being  rightly 
mixed  with  good  pippen  or  pearmain  cyder, 
doth  make  good  claret.'* — Y worth's  Cert* 
msiarii  Comes^  p.  73. 


■^^^AAA^'^^^^^/wsA^i/v^^^^^ 


Verses  sung  by  the  Family  of  Owain  Cyvei- 
lioc  to  the  Circuit  of  Wales. 

^  The  family  of  Owain  the  mild,  whom  the 
restless  hosts  of  violence  frowardly 
threaten,  on  the  paths  of  songs  and  social 
feasts,  which  way  shall  we  repair  to 
Mortun. 

Go,  youth,  quickly,  without  greeting  the 
good  man  there,  take  thy  course ;  pe- 
netrate through  it ;  say  that  we  shall 
come  to  Ceri. 

Go,  youth,  from  Ceri,  we  request  of  thee, 
for  fear  of  our  wrath,  and  the  end  we 
have  in  store  to  bring  upon  thee ;  say 
that  we  come  to  Arwystli. 

Messenger,  be  setting  off,  before  an  illus- 
trious band  to  the  confines  of  Ceredic ; 
take  thy  course  wildly  as  an  arrow's 
wing;  say  that  we  shall  visit  Pen- 
wedic. 

Gro  from  Penwedic,  messenger  of  honour- 
able toil,  since  no  disgrace  belongs  to 
thee;  range,  and  with  increased  elo- 
quence, say  that  we  shall  visit  Merrion. 

Messenger,  be  setting  off,  approaching  the 
green  ocean  stream,  bordered  with  lou4 
tumult ;  take  a  course  the  third  of  the 
journey  is  done ;  say  that  we  shall  visit 
Ardudwy. 

Messenger,  be  setting  off,  along  the  fair 
borders  of  the  country  which  Merwyn 
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swayed;  go,  be  a  guest  with  Nest  of 
Newyn ;  speak  of  our  coining  to  Leyn. 

Messenger,  be  setting  off,  drawing  near  a 
mild  leader  of  magnanimous  heart ;  go, 
armed  knight,  and  traverse  Arvon ; 
say  that  we  visit  Mon. 

The  family  of  Owun  the  bounteous,  to 
whom  belong  the  ravage  of  England, 
abundant  in  spoils,  will  meet  with  a 
welcome  after  a  tedious  journey :  shall 
we  abide  one  night  at  Rhos  ? 

Toung  man,  go  from  me,  and  no  longer  one 
greet  unless  it  be  my  mistress;  sweep 
along  on  the  fleet  bay  steed  ;  say  that 
we  visit  Lanere. 

Messenger,  be  setting  off,  over  the  strong 
region  of  a  tribe  deserving  mead  out 
of  the  horn,  and  traverse  Tyno  Byd- 
wal ;  and  say  that  we  visit  Tal. 

Pass  onward  to  its  extremity,  heeding  not 
the  gallantry  of  its  men  with  the  long 
yellow  spears ;  take  thy  course  on  the 
first  day  January ;  say  we  visit  Maelor. 

Gro,  youth,  and  linger  not,  let  not  thy  pro- 
gress be  half  complete ;  to  stop  thee 
is  no  easy  task ;  from  tedious  Maelor 
take  thy  way ;  make  known  we  visit 
Cynlaith. 

Young  man,  go  with  discretion,  announce 
not  our  troop  as  of  sorry  tribes ;  take 
thy  course,  with  the  fleetness  of  a  stag 
thy  tidings  bear ;  say  we  visit  Mecain. 

The  family  of  Owain  the  chief  withstood 
kingdoms ;  may  the  regions  of  heaven 
be  our  retreat  I  A  range  altogether 
pleasant,  altogether  prosperous,  with 
united  pace,  the  circuit  of  Wales  we 
have  taken.^" 


^S^VN^N/N/V^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


[Zooe  of  Company  in  Animals,'] 

**An  idea  during  this  excursion  had 
occurred  to  us,  that  part  of  the  brute  cre- 
ation have  an  aversion  to  the  absence  of 

*  The  places  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
verses  arc  all  well  known  at  the  present  time ; 
thoy  are  points  which  nearly  describe  a  circle 
round  North  Wales. 


the  human  race  ;  this  opinion  seemed  now 
in  some  measure  confirmed  by  the  appear- 
ance for  the  first  time  during  the  last  three 
days  of  several  species  of  ducks  and  other 
aquatic  birds.  I  do  not,  however,  mean 
absolutely  to  infer,  that  it  is  the  affection 
of  the  lower  orders  of  the  creation  to  man, 
that  draws  them  to  the  same  spots  which 
human  beings  prefer,  since  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  such  places  as  afford  the  most 
eligible  residence  in  point  of  sustenance  to 
the  human  race,  in  an  uncivilized  state, 
may  be  by  the  brute  creation  resorted  to 
for  the  same  purpose." — Vancouybe. 


A/V\i^^^>^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


[^An  Insight  into  Nature,"] 

'*  I  WAS  an  orphan  of  the  people  of  Tuaya, 
in  utter  poverty,  and  destitute  of  every- 
thing. There  was  in  the  place  where  I 
dwelt  a  statue  of  stone  raised  upon  a  wooden 
pillar ;  on  the  pillar  these  words  might  be 
read,  lam  Hermes^,  to  whom  knowledge  hath 
been  given,  I  made  this  marvellous  work  in 
public,  but  afterwards  I  concealed  it  by  the 
secrets  of  my  art,  so  that  it  can  only  be  dis" 
covered  by  a  man  as  wise  as  me.  Upon  the 
breast  of  the  statue  these  words  were  in 
like  manner  written  in  ancient  language. 
If  any  one  desires  to  know  the  secret  of  the 
creation  of  beings,  and  in  what  manner  Na- 
ture hath  been  formed,  let  him  look  under  my 
feet.  Multitudes  came  to  see  the  statue, 
and  every  one  looked  under  its  feet  with- 
out seeing  any  thing.  For  me,  I  was  then 
but  a  child,  but  when  I  grew  stronger  and 
had  reached  a  more  advanced  age,  having 
read  these  words  I  understood  their  mean- 
ing, and  began  to  dig  under  the  foot  of  the 
column.  I  discovered  a  cavern  where  there 
was  thick  darkness,  and  into  which  the  light 
of  the  sun  could  not  penetrate.  If  one 
attempted  to  carry  a  torch  there,  it  was 
inmiediately  extinguished  by  the  force  ot 
the  winds  which  blew  there  incessantly.  I 
could  find  no  means  of  following  the  path 
which  I  had  discovered,  becanse  of  the 
darkness  which  filled  the  cavern ;  and  the 
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force  of  the  winds  would  not  permit  me  to 
enter  bj  the  light  of  torches.  Not  being 
able  therefore  to  orercome  these  obstacles, 
I  became  sorrowful,  and  sleep  fell  upon 
me.  While  I  was  slumbering  in  a  dis- 
turbed sleep,  m J  mind  full  of  the  cause  of 
mj  trouble,  an  old  man  whose  form  re- 
sembled mj  own  presented  himself  before 
me,  and  said,  *■  Rise,  Belinous,  and  enter 
this  subterranean  passage ;  it  will  lead  thee 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  created 
thin^  and  thou  shalt  attain  to  know  how 
na'.ure  hath  been  formed.*  I  replied,  *■  The 
dirkness  hinders  me  from  discerning  any- 
thing in  this  place,  and  the  light  cannot 
resist  the  breath  of  the  winds  which  reign 
here.*  Then  the  old  man  said,  *  Belinous, 
place  thj  light  under  a  transparent  vase,  it 
will  then  be  protected  from  the  wind,  and 
will  give  thee  light  in  this  dark  place.* 
These  words  made  joj  revive  in  me.  I 
felt  that  I  was  about  to  enjoj  the  object  of 
mj  wishes  and  addressing  myself  to  him,  I 
adked,  *  Who  art  thou,  thou  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  so  great  a  benefit  ?  **  He  an- 
swered, ^I  am  thj  Creator,  the  Perfect 
Being.*  At  this  moment  I  awoke,  full  of 
joj,  and  having  placed  a  light  in  a  trans- 
parent vase,  as  it  had  been  enjoined,  I  en- 
tered the  subterraneous  way.  And  I  saw 
an  old  man  seated  upon  a  throne  of  gold, 
he  held  in  hb  hand  a  tablet  of  emerald, 
on  which  was  written.  Here  is  the  fofmation 
of  Nature :  before  him  was  a  book,  on  which 
Uib  might  be  read.  Here  is  the  secret  of  the 
creation  of  aU  beings^  and  the  science  of  the 
causes  of  all  things.  I  took  this  book  boldly 
and  without  fear,  and  I  left  the  place.  I 
learnt  what  was  written  in  this  book.  I 
comprehended  how  nature  had  been  formed, 
and  I  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  all  things." — Le  Livre  de  la  Creature^  par 
le  Sage  Beunous.  Notices  des  MSS,  tom.  4. 


<^^^^^^^^^^^^^^WV^^^^rf»*» 


{^Barh  of  Trees  suited  to  the  Climate,'] 

**  The  greater  part  of  the  trees  have  but 
a  very  thin  bark :  some  of  them  even  have 


nothing  but  a  sort  of  skin  over  them,  dt 
fering  widely  from  the  trees  in  the  nortl 
which  Nature  has  furnished  with  a  Tariet 
of  coats  to  protect  them  from  the  col< 
Most  of  them  have  their  roots  upon  th 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  twist  round  tli 
rocks  as  they  shoot  up.  They  are  but  short 
their  heads  little  furnished  with  leaves,  an< 
are  very  heavy ;  which,  with  the  liannes  tha 
grow  round  them,  is  their  only  suppor; 
against  the  hurricanes,  which  woidd  else 
presently  tear  up  the  firs  and  chesnuts.** — 
St.  Pierbe's  Voyage  to  the  Isle  of  France. 


<»»^S^W»^N^'^'V%^^'VW»^^^V^^ 


[^Burlesque  Poetry  the  Depraver  of  TasteJ] 

The  author  of  the  fabulous  Chronicles 
imputes  the  melancholy  strain  of  the  old 
Spanish  poetry  to  the  disasters  of  Roderich*s 
reign.  "  Ciertamente  podeys  creer  que  en  la 
mayor  parte  del  tiempo  que  el  rey  Don  Rod" 
rigo  reyno  nunca  fue  aiio  que  en  Espana  no 
oviesse  duelos^  y  tristezas,  y  perdimientos  de 
cavcUleros ;  de  tcUmanera  que  nunca  fue  tierra 
en  el  mundo  que  con  tanto  pesar  los  moradores 
delta  biviessen  a  tan  luenzo  tiempo,  E  de  en- 
tonces  en  adelante  todos  los  cantares  que  en 
Espana  se  fizieron,  las  razones,  y  los  sones^ 
o  de  muertos,  o  de  grandes  pesares  como  se  da 
alegria,  Ca  tanto  les  duro  los  perdimientos 
de  las  gentesj  que  les  quedo  por  costumbre  los 
cantares  pensosos,  E  aun  creo  que  para 
siempre  lo  usaran.'' — P.  1,  c  127. 

This  writer  lived  before  burlesque  verses 
became  popular  in  Spain, — a  fashion  which 
wherever  it  prevails  tends  rapidly  to  ex- 
tend that  depravity  of  taste  and  feeling  in 
which  it  originates. 


{^Hurricane  caused  by  Sorcerers."] 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  adjoining 
believe  that  the  hurricanes  which  are  so 
frequent  in  the  Gulph  of  Cornero,  are  oc- 
casioned by  sorcerers  ;  that  these  sorcerers, 
when  offended,  kindle  great  fires  in  their 
caverns  in  the  mountains,   and  that  the 
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efirtli  enraged  with  the  pun  which  this 
occasions,  raises  such  commotions  in  the 
u  cause  the  destruction  of  tboae  ngsjost 
whom  thewrath  of  the  magicinn  is  directed." 


IMatieal  Diletlatai.'] 
"  Uh'  aricttSi  de  Perez  cantata  in  un  Ac- 
cademia  eccitava  un  giorno  i  piu  sinceri 
npplftusi  deir  udienza.  Chi  lo  credercbbe  t 
diceva  un  grave  Maestro  di  Cappella :  vi 
lo  in  quest'  arietta  due  error!  de  contrap* 
puoto  I  correggetelJ,  rispose  un  accorto  as- 
coltantc,  vio  che  potete  farlo.  Yolentieri, 
replico  il  Maqtro,  Dopo  pochi  giomi  lu 
cantata  nuovomente  I'arla  corretta,  e  com- 
parve  si  languidn,  che  la  medesim  a  persona 
coito  all'  orecchio  del  correttore,  e  pian 
lo  gli  disse,  de  grazia  restituite  a  qucsta 


"  I  TisiTBD  ZomdorflT,  a  spot  rendered 
famous  bj  the  sanguinary  battle  fought  be- 
tween the  Russians  and  Prussians,  where 
thousands  of  men  on  both  sides  were  immo- 
lated on  the  altar  of  despotism,  and  thus 

soaped  from  the  galling  yoke  which  op- 
pressed them.  The  place  of  their  inlenneut 
was  easilj  recognized  by  its  greater  Ter- 
iturc,  and  by  yielding  more  abundant  crops 
than  the  barren  and  unproductive  soil  in 
'lumeiiiatc  vicinity.  On  this  occasion,  I 
reflected  with  sorrow  that  slaves  seem 
everywhere  only  bom  to  fertiLze  the  soil 

n  which  they  vegetate."— Auis«i's  Life. 


^Reformed  ParliamenlJ] 
"  Mb.  Popham,  when  be  was  Speaker, 
nd  the  House  had  sat  long  and  done  in 
elTcct  nothing,  comiog  one  day  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  she  sud  to  him,  '  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  hath  passed  in  the  Commons 
House  P '  He  answered,  '  If  it  please  your 
Majesty,  sewn  ictelu.' "  — Bicoit.  (P) 


[^Extraordinary  Bird.'] 

"  Ih  1621,"  says  the  Abyssinian  historian, 
"there  was  brought  into  Abyssinia,  a  bird 
called  Para,  which  was  nbont  the  bigness 
of  a  hen,  and  spoke  oil  languages ;  Indian, 
Portugueee,  and  Arabic  It  named  the 
King's  name ;  although  its  Toice  was  that 
of  a  man,  it  could  likewise  neigh  like  a  hone 
and  mew  like  a  cat,  but  did  not  sing  like  a 
bird.  It  was  produced  before  the  assembly 
of  judges,  of  die  priesU,  and  the  ozages  of 
court,  and  there  it  spoke  with  great  gravity. 
The  assembly,  a^er  considering  circom- 
stanccs  well,  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  the  evil  spirit  had  no  part  in  endowing 
it  with  these  talents.  But  to  be  certain  ^ 
this,  it  was  thought  most  prudent  to  take 
the  advice  of  Rea  Sela  Christos,  then  in' 
Gojam,  who  might,  if  he  thought  fit,  con- 
sult the  Superior  of  Mahebar  Selasse ;  to 
them  it  was  sent,  but  he  died  on  the  road. 
The  historian  closes  his  narrative  by  this 
wise  reflection  on  the  parrot's  death,  'mcb 
is  the  lot  of  all  flesh.' " — Bkdcb. 


[Power  ofDarkMu  over  AmmaU.] 
"  DoLomiu  says  that  during  the  annu- 
lar edipce  of  the  sun  in  1764,  the  agitadou 
and  cries  of  domestic  animals  continued 
for  agreat  port  ofthe  time,  notwithstanding 
its  light  was  not  more  diminished  by  it, 
thin  it  would  have  been  by  the  interposition 
of  a  dark  thick  cloud :  the  difference  of  the 
heat  of  the  atmosphere  was  scarcely  sen- 
sible. What  impression  then,  he  asks,  can 
animals  have  of  the  nature  of  the  body 
which  eclipses  the  sun  P  How  are  they  able 
to  divine  that  it  is  a  different  circumstiuice 
from  the  sun's  being  veiled  by  a  cloud  which 
intercepts  the  lightP" — Note  lo  Diuerlatiom 
on  Vie  Earikqvaiei  in  Calabria. 
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VIEYRA  -  HOARE  —  JONES  —  UERRERA. 


[7^ Emperor  Charles  V.midthe  SwaUawU 

iVeit] 

^  A  iiMiLAm  ftorj  18  told  bj  Yibtba  of 
Charles  Y^  but  that  emperor  acted  from  a 
different  feeling.  The  swallow  had  built 
her  nest  upon  his  tent,  and  when  he  mored 
his  camp  he  ordered  the  tent  to  be  left 
standing  till  her  young  should  hare  fled ; 
so  sacred,  says  the  preacher,  did  he  hold 
the  rights  of  hospitality.  If  this  anecdote 
be  true,  there  is  hardly  any  fact  in  Charleses 
life  which  does  so  much  honour  to  his 
heart.** — SermoenMy  vol.  15,  p.  195. 


*^^>^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


{Roeemary—at  FwneraU  and  Marriages^ 

RosBMABT  was  used  at  marriages  as  well 
1M  funerals.  The  stage  direction  with  which 
the  Wonuui*s  Prize,  or  the  Tambb  tamed, 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  opens  is  this — 
*' Enter  Moroso,  Sophocles,  and  Tranio 
with  Rosemary,  as  from  a  wedding.** 


^^^W^^^^A^^^^^^^^O*^ 


lEffeeU  of  Mother' e  3fta.] 

"  In  our  days  a  strange  occurrence  hap« 
pened  in  the  same  district.  A  wild  sow, 
which  by  chance  had  been  suckled  by  a 
bitch  famous  for  her  nose,  became  on  grow- 
ing up,  so  wonderfully  actire  in  the  pursuit 
of  wild  animals,  that  in  the  faculty  of  scent 
she  was  greatly  superior  to  dogs,  who  are 
assisted  by  natural  instinct,  as  well  as  by 
human  art ;  an  argument  that  man  (as  well 
as  every  other  animal)  contracts  the  nature 
of  the  female  who  nurses  him.** — Hoab£*s 
Oiralduij  vol.  1,  p.  31. 


*^^'%^^^^^^^^^^^^/>AAA^ 


l^Olamorganshire  Sheep,"] 

'*  Thbbb  is  a  peculiarity,  it  is  said,  in  the 
sheep  bred  in  Glamorganshire,  when  sold 
and  delivered  into  Breconshire  which  is 
very  renuurkable :  but  incredible  as  it  ap- 
pears, it  is  attested  by  the  universal  voice 


of  those  who  are  conversant  in  this  species 
of  traffic.  They  assert  positively  that  if  m 
lot  of  sheep  be  brought  from  the  former 
country  into  the  latter,  the  purchaser  k 
obliged  to  watch  them  for  a  considerable 
time  more  narrowly  and  with  greater  care 
than  the  other  part  of  his  flocks  :  they  say 
that  when  the  wind  is  from  the  south  they 
smell  it,  and  as  if  recognizing  their  native 
air,  they  instantly  meditate  an  escape.  It 
is  certain  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  that 
they  may  be  descried  sometimes  standing 
upon  the  highest  eminence  turning  up  their 
noses,  and  apparently  snuffing  up  the  gale : 
then  they  remain  as  it  were  ruminating  for 
some  time,  and  then,  if  no  impediment  oc- 
curs, they  scour  with  impetifosity  along  the 
waste,  and  never  stop  until  they  reach  their 
former  homes.**  —  Jones's  Hist  of  Breek- 
nockshire^  vol.  1,  p.  322. 


V^^^^^^^^^/^^^M^^^^^^^k^ 


[^Cause  of  the  gigantic  Stature  of  the  Royal 
Chicoranos.'] 

••  Thb  royal  family  of  the  Chicoranos 
(who  inhabit  the  country  about  Charles- 
town),  were  all  of  gigantic  stature.  When 
they  were  asked  the  reason,  they  said  that 
enchanted  herbs  were  given  them  to  eat, 
but  some  of  their  subjects  who  were  bap- 
tized said  that  they  were  stretched  when 
children,  and  their  bones  softened  with  a 
decoction  of  certiun  herbs  for  that  purpose.** 
— Hbrrbka,  vol.  2.  10.  6. 


<^^iM^M^M^i^^^^%A^^^^^A 


[Curious  Fact  relative  to  Sharks  and 
Alligators. — Query  f  ] 

'*  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  upon  the  Kroo 
coast  the  natives  have  so  little  apprehension 
of  sharks,  that  the  children  are  constantly 
playing  in  the  water ;  but  when  they  remove 
to  any  distance  from  home,  though  it  be 
only  as  far  as  Cape  Mount,  they  are  afraid 
of  going  into  the  water,  lest  they  should  be 
devoured  by  sharks  ;  at  the  Turtle  Islands 
in  the  Bay  of  Sherbro  (according  to  Mr. 


•  ^ 


WINTERBOTTOM  —  B  AILLDS  —  ELIOT — JACKSON. 
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Matthews,)  there  never  was  an  instance 
known  of  a  shark  attacking  any  one,  though 
the  children  are  constantly  playing  in  the 
water.  It  is  farther  said  that  in  the  river 
Gallenhas  (between  Sherbro  and  Cape 
Mount)  where  alligators  are  in  great  abun- 
dance, there  was  not  an  instance  upon  re- 
cord of  any  person  being  hurt  by  them, 
although  the  natives  were  much  in  the 
river,  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  slave 
ship  blew  up  opposite  its  entrance.  Mon- 
sieur Brue^  says  at  a  village  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  San  Domingo  (north  of 
Sierra  Leone)  that  the  crocodiles  hurt  no 
person,  and  that  children  play  with  them, 
riding  on  their  backs,  and  sometimes  beat- 
ing them,  without  their  showing  the  least 
resentment.  The  natives  account  for  these 
circumstances  by  the  great  care  they  take 
to  bury  their  dead,  and  all  their  offals,  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  sea  side  that  the 
sharks  cannot  smell  them.** — Wintekbot- 
TOM,  vol.  1,  p.  256.  Note. 


[Evil  of  Rhapsodical  Language,'] 

Well  has  Miss  Baillib  said  that  such 
rhapsodies  are  "  the  language  of  a  natural 
delirium,  proceeding  from  a  vain  endeavour 
to  protract,  by  forced  excitement,  the 
ecstasy  of  a  few  short  moments,  and  to 
make  that  a  continued  state  of  the  mind 
which  was  intended  by  its  beneficent  Cre- 
ator only  for  its  occasional  and  transient 
joy.  Of  this  (she  continues)  we  may  be 
well  assured  ;  for  if  otherwise  indulged,  it 
would  have  rendered  men  incapable  of  the 
duties  of  social  life ;  those  duties  which  the 
blessed  founder  of  our  religion  did  so  con- 
stantly and  so  earnestly  inculcate  !** — iVe- 
face  to  the  Martyr, 

A  Hermit 

'*  A  TOUNO  man  who  wishes  to  retire  from 
the  world,  and  live  as  a  Hermit  in  some 

'  Voyage  k  la  Cote  d'Afriqne  Occident. 


convenient  spot  in  England,  is  willing  to 
engage  with  any  nobleman  or  gentleman 
who  may  be  desirous  of  having  one.  Any 
letter  directed  to  S.  Lawrence  (post  paid) 
to  be  left  at  Mr.  Ottons,  No.  6,  Colmer*s- 
lane,  Plymouth,  mentioning  what'gratuity 
will  be  given,  and  all  other  particulars, 
will  be  duly  attended  to.**  —  Courier^  Jan. 
11,  1810. 


^AAM^^M^^^AM^^i^^^^r^ 


{Hebrew  Language^ 

"  Oh  that  the  Lord  would  put  it  into  the 
heart  of  some  of  his  religious  and  learned 
servants,  to  take  such  pains  about  the  He- 
brew language  as  to  fit  it  for  universal  use ! 
considering  that  above  all  languages  spoken 
by  the  lip  of  num  it  is  most  capable  to  be 
enlarged,  and  fitted  to  express  all  things, 
and  motions,  and  notions,  that  our  human 
intellect  b  capable  of  in  this  mortal  life ; 
considering  also  that  it  is  the  invention  of 
God  himself;  and  what  one  is  fitter  to  be 
the  universal  language,  than  that  which  it 
pleased  our  Lord  Jesus  to  make  use  of, 
when  he  spake  from  Heaven  unto  Paul.** 
— Eliot,  quoted  by  Cotton  Mather.  Mag- 
nolia^ book  3,  p.  184. 


{Olive  Trees  of  Messa."] 

^*  There  is  an  extensive  plantation  of 
olive  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Messa, 
the  trees  of  which  are  of  great  size  and 
beauty,  and  are  planted  in  a  very  whim- 
sical and  peculiar  manner.  When  I  visited 
Messa  I  enquired  the  cause  of  their  being 
so  arranged,  and  learnt  from  the  yiceroy*s 
aide-de-camp  who  attended  me,  that  one 
of  the  Kings  of  the  Dynasty  of  Saddia, 
being  on  his  journey  to  Sondan,  encamped 
here  with  his  army ;  that  the  pegs  with 
which  the  cavalry  picketed  their  horses 
were  cut  from  the  olive  trees  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  that  these  pegs  being  lefl 
in  the  ground  on  account  of  some  sadden 
cause  of  departure  of  the  army,  the  olive 
trees  sprung  up  from  them.**— Jacksok*! 
Morocco^  p.  137. 


[  Whal  it  Life  willumi  Hope  t] 
**  It  is  remftrkable  that  in  the  Tnmul 
janguage   there   ib  no  word   for  hopt." — 
NiECAUP,  vol.  I.  10.  S  16.  Note. 


IDMineUont  of  Fertota  txpreued  in  Lan- 

guagei.'] 

"  In  the  Bengalle  Innguoge  an  honoriBc 

pronoun  is  nsed  in  addresaing   Buperioni, 

nnd  to  inferiors  the;  use  a  pronoun  trhicb 

indicntes  inferiority.      The  yerbs  lUso  in 


tbeir  tenuinatioiu  receive  signs  of  respect 
and  inferiority.  Signs  of  respect  or  of 
familiBritj'  ia  ■  langufige  cnnnot  be  im- 
proper; but  signs  irhich  are  invented  on 
purpose  to  remind  a  person  that  he  is  an 
inferior  being,  are  a  blot  upon  ererj  form 
of  speech."— W AM),  vol.  1,  p.  189. 


ELPHINSTONE  — WARD—  WESLEY— GRIFPITH8. 


"  Iktbkjbctioh'b  main  office  is  to  puut 
sensation,  whether  from  within  or  without ; 
and  to  repeat  sounds  compound  as  well  as 
simple,  of  which  therefore  the  imagea  must 
be  common  as  their  objects. 

"  Thus  vibration  or  other  r^ular  return 
produces  universally  such  sounds  as  the 
English  bmg-bag,  dong-dong;  ling-tong, 
ding-diMg;  lie-tae,  erie-erae,  eUe-dac,  fiie- 
Jlae,  (Xmc-thaxa,  tnic-mac,  nmc-imae,  &C., 
feotn  such  the  diminutive  nouns  knic-hiae, 
whim-vjhamy  chU-ciai,  rif-raj;  Mp-tlop, 
tpic  aad  ipoa,  &c. 

"  Of  vocal  vibration  or  undulation,  laugh- 
ter bursts  into  ^-^  t  Joj  exults  in  aha !  or 
ok-oli  I  Fatigue  sighs  in  heigh-hol  Voci- 
feration Buomions  in  toho  !  halo  I  (perhaps 
trma  kolaf)  and  Music  trills,  or  quavers, 
her  notes  in  fa-la,  tol-lol,  &c. 

"  So  impetuous  assailants  fsll  on  pal-mid 
(from  pele-m£le)  or  ilap-dath ;  make  the 
heart  of  the  surprised  go  pit-a-pat,  and 
their  tongue  cry  hey-day,  or  hoity-toity  I 
Bat  now  to  the  htarg,  all  fly  in  ^flvrry.  In 
the  SaUiiA,  or  hmiyhDrly  (from  Asrlu  herlu) 
some  stand  stW-rr  thaU-It  ormoreunU- 
they,  aii-theg  :  while  others  run  helter-skel- 
ter, throw  all  things  higgledy-piggledy,  or 
turn  them  tofwy-fUTry."  —  Elphihbtons'b 
Atialytit  of  the  French  and  Mngliih  Ltm- 


[Hmulib/.^ 
"  Thk  whole  Roman  language,"  says 
Weblbt,  "  even  with  all  the  improvements 
of  the  AuguetoD  age,  docs  not  afford  so 
much  as  a  name  for  humility,  (the  word 
from  whence  we  borrow  this,  as  is  well 
known,  bearing  in  Latin  a  quite  different 
meaning  :)  no,  nor  was  one  found  in  all 
the  copious  language  of  the  Greeks,  till  it 
was  mode  by  the  great  Apostle." — Vol.  7, 
p.  329. 


[7^  trilileral  MonotyllabU  adu.] 

"  Bbabma  milked  out  from  the  three 

Vedai,  the  letter  A,  the  letter  U,  and  the 

letter  M,  which  form  by  their  coalition  the 
triliteral  monosyllable,  together  with  three 
myBterious  words.  Mar,  hhuvah,  iwer,  earth, 
sky,  heaven.  From  the  three  Vedai  also 
the  Lord  of  creatures  successively  milked 
out  the  three  measures  of  that  ineflable 
text  entitled  gayatri.  The  three  great  Im- 
mutable words,  preceded  by  the  triliteral 
syllable,  and  followed  by  the  gayatri  which 
consists  of  three  measures,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  month  of  the  Veda.  AH 
riteB  ordained  in  the  Veda,  oblations  to  fire, 
and  solemn  sacrifices  pass  away ;  but  that 
which  passes  not  away  is  declared  to  be 
the  Billable  acm." — tmtitutes  of  Memi. 


[Opiam  LozejtgesS\ 

"  Tea VBIJ.EHS  in  Turkey  carry  with  ihem 

loienges  of  opium,  on  which  is  stamped 

Maih  AUah,  the  gift  of  fforf."— Gairmiis. 
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[^Fashions  for  the  Middle  of  the  last 
Century.'] 

^  Thb  dress  in  the  year  sixty-six  that  was 

worn, 
Is  buried  and  lost,  and  new  Fashions  are 

bom: 
But  mind  what  our  good  correspondents 

advance, 
Tis  the  Fink  of  the  Mode  I  and  just  come 

from  France  I 
Let  jour  Cap  be  a  Butterfly  slightly  hung 

on, 
Like  the  Shell  of  a  Lapwing  just  hatched 

on  her  crown, 
Behind,  with  a  stnmted  short  Dock  cut 

your  Hair; 
FHck  a  Flower  before,  skew  whiff  with  an 

air : 
A  Vandike  in  prize  your  Neck  must  sur- 
round ; 
Turn  your  Lawns  into  Gauze,  and  your 

Brussels  to  Blond ; 
Let  your  Stomacher  reach  from  Shoulder 

to  Shoulder, 
And  your  Breasts  will  appear  the  higher 

and  bolder : 
Wear  a  Grown,  or  a  Sack  as  Fancies  pre- 
vail. 
But  with  Flounces  and  Furbelows  ruffle 

your  Tail : 
Set  your  Hoop,  shew  your  Stockings  and 

Legs  to  your  knees, 
And  leave  Men  as  little  as  may   be  to 

guess. 
For  other  small  Ornaments,  do  as  before, 
Wear  Ribbons  an  hundred,  and  Ruffles  a 

score : 
Let  your  Talk,  and  your  Dress,  be  fantas- 

tick  and  odd. 
And  you*ll  shine  in  the  Mall ; —  it  is  Taste 

a-la-mode.'* 

Poor  Robin,  for  1767. 


[_Pow€r  of  Love.'] 

"  Je  ne  vous  mentz : 

Amours  trouva  premier  haidx  instrumens. 


Chansons,  dances,  festes,  eshatemens, 

Joustes,  essaiz,  bouhors  et  toumoyemens, 

Preaux  et  treilles, 

Et  toneUes  a.  cortines  defueiUes ; 

EtfUfaire  les  gales  et  les  veiUes, 

Lesjeux,  Us  ris,  et  les  autres  meroeHies 

Dont  joye  sourd. 

Amours  refait  les  nices  et  ressourd, 

N^il  fCest  si  sot,  si  simple,  ne  si  lourd. 

Qui  ri amende  de  venir  a  sa  court.'' 

Alain  Chabties,  Le  Debat  des  deux 
Fortunes  d' Amours. 


^^■W%/V%/^^^^^^rf%/\/^^^^^^ 


[Chmpowder  Plot.] 

"  One  Gresham*  was  had  in  suspicion  to 
have  had  a  hand  in  the  Gunpowder-plot, 
he  wrote  so  near  it  in  his  Almanack'' — Truth 
brought  to  light,  p.  20. 


^/^^X^/^/VWWW^^/V^^'W^^^^ 


[Plain  Walkers.] 

*'  These  men  walked  bye-walks,  and  the 
saying  is,  many  bye-walkers  many  balks, 
many  balks  much  stumbling,  and  where 
much  stumbling  is,  there  is  sometimes  a 
fall ;  howbeit  there  were  some  good  walkers 
among  them,  that  walked  in  the  Eing*8 
highway,  ordinarily,  uprightly,  plain  rfim- 
stable  way." — Latimer. 


^WV^^^^^W^^^^^^MMM^ 


[Rome  in  her  Day  f] 

"  Do.  Volate  voi  forse  dire,  cha  Roma 
per  non  havere  hoggi,  coma  hebbe  gia  V  im- 
perio  del  monde,  non  sia  nulla  f  Vol.  Questo 
non  VI  dico  io;  che,  s'ellafugiapadrona  della 
terra,  hoggi  e  Signora  deOa  terra  e  del  cielo. 
Do.  Et  cosi  s'ha  da  credere." — Domenichi, 
Dialogo  della  vera  Nobilta,  p.  45. 


[Protestant  Papists.] 

Archbxsuop  Abbot,  in  the  Account  of 
his  Province  for  the  year  1632,  says  **  there 

*  This  man  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
Sir  T.  Overbury. 
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hath  been  these  two  last  years  past,  mention 
made  of  Papists  frequenting  Holy- Well,  or 
St.  Winifred's  Well  in  Wales;  and  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  doth  not  forget  to 
touch  it  again  in  these  words,  there  hath 
been  aU  this  summer  more  than  ordinary  con' 
course  of  people^  and  more  bold  and  open 
practice  of  superstition.  When  it  is  not  to 
be  forgotten  that  at  that  Well  a  great  part 
of  the  Powder  Treason  was  hatched.  And 
therefore  my  humble  opinion  is,  that  serious 
letters  should  be  directed  from  your  Ma- 
jesty or  Priry  Council,  to  the  Lord  Presi- 
dentof  Wales  and  his  Fellow  Commissioners 
that  at  summer  next,  some  course  should 
be  taken  for  the  repressing  of  this  con- 
fluence, being  indeed  no  better  than  a  Pil- 
grimage.** — History  of  the  troubles  jr.  of 
Archbishop  Laud^  p.  ^19. 


.^WWV«^A^>W«M>W««^«M/V 


[^New  Orthography  of  CTtehe."] 

Thomas  CHUBCHTABDB,6entleman,whose 
*'  orthographic  and  manner  of  writing  are 
observed  in  his  Commendatory  Verses  to 
Bamabe  Riche*8  Allarme  to  England,  1578, 
was  probably  the  first  who  attempted  to 
mend  our  orthography  upon  system,  or 
rather  to  introduce  an  uglyography  of  his 
own.  The  following  specimen  is  copied 
from  the  British  Bibliographer. 

"  If  chyld  thatt  goes  to  skoel,  dyd  any 
warning  tack 
Att  fellows  fawtts  who  feels  the  rod,  when 
they  offence  do  mack, 
Uimsel£r8huld  skaepthe  skorge,  and  con- 
strue many  a  lyen. 
And  lawghe  to  skorn  the  whisking  whip  that 
macks  the  skollars  whyen. 
But  neyther  chyld  nor  man  wyll  warning 
tacke  youe  se 
Tyll  tempest  coms  wyth  tlionder  crak,  and 
stryeks  doun  staetly  tre. 
Owr  nebors  howse  a  fyer  byds  wy ves  to 
lock  abowtt 
And  rack  upp  coells  in  imbers  does,  and 
putt  the  candell  owtt. 


Least  sperkulls  creep  in  strawe,  and  smo- 
thrjmg  smock  aryes 
And  styefuU  sylly  sleeping  soells  in  bed  that 
caerles  lyes. 
The  warrs  att  hand  we  heer  macks  hol- 
lowe  peace  to  bloeshe, 
Byds  call  for  warrs  and  coets  of  steel  to 
stande  and  byed  the  poeshe. 
A  man  who  long  gyrs  aem  may  shoeth 
hym  selff  att  leynth : 
A  heddy  hors  must  corbbed  be  by  connyng 
or  by  streynth.  [hedis  bewaar : 

A  wyelly  wykked  world  byds  wantton 
What  needs   moer  words,   when  peace  is 
craktt  for  lusty  warrs  prepaer. 
Does  not  your  old  renown,  O  baebs  of 
Bryttayn  bloed ! 
Dance  after  dram ;  let  tabber  goe, — the 
musyck  is  not  goed 
That  macks  men -lock  liek  gyrlla  and 
mynce  on  carpeytts  gaye, 
As  thoghe  Mayd  Marryon  mentt  to  martch, 
and  Juen  should  bring  in  May. 
The  sownd  of  trumpett  suer  wyll  change 
your  maydens  face 
To  lock  lyek  men,  or  lyons  whelpps,  or  ty- 
gers  in  the  chace." 


[^Change  of  StrainJ] 

*'  Well,  I  will  set  my  kit  another  string, 
And  play  unto  it  whilst  that  thou  dost  sing.** 
WiTHEB*s  Shepherds  Hunting. 

[^Latimer's  Censure  of  Physicians.'] 

"Yb  see  by  the  example  of  Hezekiah 
that  it  is  lawful  to  use  physick.  But  now 
in  our  days  physick  is  a  remedy  prepared 
only  for  rich  folks,  and  not  for  poor,  for 
the  poor  man  is  not  able  towage  the  Thy- 
sician.  God  indeed  hath  made  physick  for 
rich  and  poor,  but  Physicians  in  our  time 
seek  only  their  own  profits,  how  to  get 
money,  not  how  they  might  do  good  unto 
their  poor  neighbour.  Whereby  it  i^- 
peareth  that  they  be  for  the  most  part 
without  charity,  and  so  consequently  not 
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the  children  of  God ;  and  no  doubt  but  the 
heavy  judgement  of  Gk>d  hangeth  over  their 
heads,  for  they  are  commonly  very  wealthy, 
and  ready  to  purchase  lands,  but  to  help 
their  neighbour,  that  they  cannot  do.  But 
God  will  find  them  out  one  day  I  doubt 
not," — Latimeb. 


'\^«MM«>«S^^«AM/«MMMM«^^««« 


[^Images  of  Souls,"] 
"  Damascius  says  expressly,  that  in  a 
battle  fought  near  Rome  with  the  Scythians, 
commanded  by  Attila,  in  the  time  of  Yalen- 
tinian  [the  Third],  who  succeeded  Hono- 
rious  (in  the  year  425),  the  slaughter  on 
both  sides  was  so  great,  that  none  on  either 
side  escaped,  except  the  generals  and  a  few 
of  their  attendants ;  and,  which  is  very 
strange,  he  says,  when  the  bodies  were 
fallen,  the  souls  still  stood  upright,  and 
continued  fighting  three  whole  days  and 
nights,  nothing  inferior  to  living  men,  either 
for  the  activity  of  the  hands  or  the  fierce- 
ness of  their  minds.  The  images  of  the 
souls  therefore  were  both  seen  and  heard, 
fighting  together,  and  clashing  with  their 
armour.  He  moreover  endeavours  to  con- 
firm the  truth  of  this  by  other  relations  of 
a  like  kind.** — Labdnbr. 


^^^^^^^t^^^^^^^^^^f^^^^^^ 


lAU  Ale  not  Good  Ale.] 

'*  This  muddy  drench  of  ale  does  taste  too 

much 
Of  earth ;  the  malt  retains  a  scurvy  touch 
Of  the  dull  hand  that  sows  it ;  and  I  fear 
There's  heresy  in  hops." 

In  the  Virtue  of  Sack,  which  is  printed 
among  Beaumont's  Poems. 


The  Old  Song  of  the  Ex-ale-tation  of  Ale 
allufles  to  the  Time  when  Beer  was  intro' 
duced, 

**  It  helps  speech  and  wit ;  and  it  hurts  not 
a  whit. 
But  rather  doth  further  the  virtues  mo- 
rale, 


Then  think  it  not  much  of  a  little  I  touch 
The  good  moral  parts  of  a  pot  of  good  ale. 

'*  To  the  Church  and  Religion  it  is  a  good 
friend. 
Or  else  our  forefathers  their  wisdom  did 
fail, 
That  at  every  mile  next  to  the  church  stile 
Sat  a  consecrate  house  to  a  pot  of  good 
ale. 

**  But  now,  as  they  say.  Beer  bears  it  away, 
The  more  is  the  pity  if  right  might  pre- 
vail; 
For  with  this  same  Beer  came  up  heresy 
here, 
The  old  Catholick  drink  is  a  pot  of  good 
Ale." 

The  same  Song  distinctly  marks  the  dif- 
ference between  Ale  and  Beer. 

^*  And  Physic  will  favour  Ale  as  it  is  bound. 
And  be  against  Beer  both  tooth  and  nail ; 

They  send  up  and  down  all  over  the  town 
To  get  for  their  patients  a  pot  of  good  ale. 

"  Their  ale-berries,  cawdles  and  possets  each 

one. 
And  syllabubs  made  at  the  milking  pail. 
Although  they  be  many.  Beer  comes  not  in 

any. 
But  all  are  composed  with  a  pot  of  good  ale. 

**  And  in  very  deed  the  hop's  but  a  weed 
Brought  over  against  law,  and  here  set 
to  sale; 
Would  the  law  were  renew*d,  and  no  more 
Beer  brew'd. 
But  all  good  men  betake  them  to  a  pot 
of  good  Ale. 

•         •         • 

^*  But  to  speak  of  killing,  that  am  I  not 
willing. 
For  that  in  a  manner  were  but  to  rail ; 
But  Beer  hath  its  name,  *cause  it  brings  to 
the  bier. 
Therefore  well  fare,  say  I,  to  a  pot  of 
good  Ale. 

"  Too  many,  I  wis,  with  their  deaths  proved 

this,  [fail) 

And  therefore  (if  ancient  records  do  not 
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He  that  first  brewed  the  hop  was  rewarded 
with  a  rope, 
And  found  his  Beer  far  more  bitter  than 
Ale. 

"  O  Ale  ab  alendo,  thou  liquor  of  life  I 
That  I  had  but  a  mouth  as  big  as  awhale, 

For  mine  b  too  little  to  touch  the  least  tittle 
That  belongs  to  the  praise  of  a  pot  of 
good  Ale.** 


^MMM«^WV«^«>M/W^^^^ 


[The  BraitL] 

"  It  was  beliered  that  the  three  principal 
faculties  of  the  mind,  the  Understanding, 
the  Imagination  and  Memory,  resided  in 
the  different  ventricles  of  the  brain ;  the 
Lnagination  having  its  seat  in  the  fore  part, 
the  Memory  in  the  hinder  cell,  and  the 
Judgement  or  Understanding  in  the  middle. 

'^  That  the  radical  moisture  and  primo- 
genial  heat  wasted  gradually  from  the  time 
of  our  conception,  as  oyle  in  a  lampe,  or 
wax  in  a  taper." — Hakewiix,  p.  5. 


«^^VS^^^V^^^^^^^A^^^S/^ 


Copia  de  Cartagena,  en  que  pone  el  nomhre 

de  Mencia, 

'^  PoB  la  M  que  nos  mata, 

por  la  E  que  la  entendamos, 

por  la  N  no  podamos 
desatamos  si  nos  ata. 
For  la  C  cessa  el  plazer 

de  todos  los  que  la  vemos, 
por  la  Y  yerra  el  saber, 
siendo  de  otro  parecer 

por  la  A  que  la  adoremos.** 

Cancionero  General,  Seville, 
1540.  ff.  59. 


^0^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


iCrafi  of  Mahomet,^ 

**  Mahommed  also  is  said  to  have  been  a 
shoemaker,  and  for  that  reason  the  ^  gentle 
crafl*  is  held  to  be  the  most  honourable  of 
all  trades  in  Morocco.** — Gbbt,  JacktarCs 
Letters^  p.  98. 


[^Evlia  EffendCs  Story  of  a  Dervish 
Reytashi.'] 

**  We  were  thus  talking  when  we  beheld 
suddenly  at  the  door  a  Dervish  Reytashi, 
crying  the  usual  formulas  of  that  order, 

*  from  (jod  the  truth  of  religion,*  and  again 
*'  God  is  the  truth.*  Walking  in  he  b^an 
to  play  on  his  flute,  playing  first  twelve 
tunes  in  honour  of  the  twelve  Imams,  which 
put  me  and  the  Pashaw  in  astonishment; 
we  were  so  much  the  more  surprized  how 
he  came  in,  as  the  doorkeepers  had  the 
strictest  orders  not  to  walk  in.  I  b^an 
now  to  examine  the  Dervish  more  closely, 
and  saw  he  was  barefooted  and  bareheaded, 
of  pleasant  parley,  a  clear  and  eloquent 
man,  with  a  crown,  or  head-dress,  divided 
into  twelve  red  divisions  in  honour  of  the 
twelve  Imams  and  of  the  twelve  Elders  of 
the  order  of  the  Reytashis.  He  took  his 
flute  again  in  his  hand,  and  b^an  now  to 
accompany  himself,  reciting  the  ninety-nine 
names  of  God,  and  after  the  exclamation 

*  the  truth  of  God  is  friend  and  friend,*  he 
remained  silent. 

**  I  began  now  to  look  to  his  body,  and 
saw  on  his  breast  the  deep  wounds  in  re- 
membrance of  the  killing  of  Hossein,  wounds 
and  scars  so  deep  that  I  might  lay  a  hand 
in  each  of  them.  He  took  ofi*  his  crown, 
and  then  I  saw  a  scar  on  his  forehead  which 
is  the  mark  of  resignation  to  the  orders  of 
Gk>d :  he  showed  it  to  witness  the  purity  of 
his  religion,  and  true  Derviseship.  On  his 
right  arm  he  had  the  wounds  in  remem- 
brance of  the  four  friends  of  Mahommed 
(Abubekr,  Omar,  Othman,  and  Ali)  and  on 
the  left  arm  the  bloody  marks  of  the  battle 
of  Kerbela.  His  being  entirely  and  so 
cleanly  shaved  that  no  hair  could  be  found 
on  the  whole  body,  indicated  his  renuncia- 
tion of  all  forbidden  pleasures,  for  he  had 
neither  beard,  nor  whiskers,  nor  eyebrows, 
nor  eyelashes,  and  his  face  was  bright  and 
shining.  At  his  girdle  hung  his  fire-herd, 
or  cofd-pan ;  (?)  in  the  hand  he  had  his 
back-scratcher,  at  his  waist  a  sling  like 
that  with  which  David  killed  Goliath ;  on 
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his  breast  a  flute,  breathing  wonderfully 
like  Moses :  in  brief,  all  the  instruments 
and  things  necessary  for  such  a  soldier  of 
God.  I  took  then  the  liberty  of  address- 
ing to  him  these  words.  My  Sultaun  (of 
sanctity)  you  bring  us  health  ;  and  then  I 
declaimed  a  stanza  of  six  verses  :  '  Thy 
sweet  breath,  of  what  rose  is  it  the  morning 
gale  ?  Thy  shining  cheeks,  of  what  candle 
are  they  the  splendour  ?  The  moisture  of 
thy  face,  of  what  river  is  it  the  water  ? 
The  dust  of  thy  feet,  of  what  ground  is  it 
the  earth  ?  Of  what  nature  are  you  who 
charm  all  nature  ?  What  is  your  name, 
your  country  and  your  master  ?' 

"  Having  sung  these  verses,  the  Dervish 
began  to  move  with  nimbleness  so  lightly, 
that  his  feet  did  not  touch  the  ground. 
He  answered  my  Turkish  sextain  with  an 
Arabic  quatrain,  declaiming  with  great  pre- 
ciseness  and  elegance ;  then  he  answered 
my  questions  in  the  following  way.  I  am 
of  the  order  of  the  Reytashis,  the  disciple  of 
Dervish  Ali,  who  fasted  forty  years,  and  in 
his  life  never  ate  anything  touched  by  a 
knife.  I  am  a  native  of  Irak,  bom  at 
Bagdad,  and  my  name  is  Dervish  Sunnetti. 
I  kissed  then  his  hand  as  a  sign  of  homage 
and  duty,  and  answered  now  his  questions 
saying.  Thy  servant  Evlia  is  the  son  of 
Dervish  Mahommed.  So  accept  then  of 
me,  said  he,  as  thy  companion  on  land  and 
on  sea,  and  stretching  his  hand  which  he 
(I  P)  took  hold  of,  he  recited  the  verse. 
Those  who  render  homage  unto  thee  render 
homage  unto  God,  and  the  hand  of  God  is 
over  their  heads  I  And  I  was  awakened  to 
a  new  life  after  this  homage  paid. 

"  Melek  Pashaw  having  witnessed  this 
scene  desired  to  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  to  pay  the  same  homage  to  the 
Dervish,  who  said  immediately,  O  Lover, 
you  are  Melek  Ahmed  Fashaw,  who  have 
followed  the  path  of  the  righteous.  It  is 
for  your  sake  that  I  have  put  my  foot  into 
this  country,  that  I  have  travelled  during 
seven  months,  till  I  reached  the  port  in 
safety,  God  be  thanked.  Be  it  then  known 
to  you,  Melekede,  that  two  Dervishes  who 


travel  among  the  Spaniards  under  the  dis- 
guise of  Christians,  but  are  true  believers 
and  faithful  chiefs  of  order,  having  paid 
homage  to  me  told  me.  Gro,  Dervish  Sun- 
netti, and  meet  at  Constantinople  with 
Melek  Ahmed  Fashaw  and  his  friends. 
Give  our  greetings  to  him  as  to  our  spiri- 
tual father  Melekede,  and  console  him  with 
this  verse  taken  from  the  Soora  Yoossuf, 
Who  trusts  in  Gk>d  shall  find  in  him  his 
support  till  the  end.  They  send  to  you 
this  verse  as  a  pledge,  and  admonish  you 
not  to  be  afraid  of  the  business,  because 
God  will  assist  you.  The  Fashaw  got  up, 
and  said  standing.  Thanks  and  praise  to 
Gk>d,  and  health  to  you,  and  his  mercy  and 
his  blessing.  All  fear  I  had  from  Ipshir  is 
now  vanished  in  my  breast,  and  I  am  free 
from  sorrow.  As  soon  as  I  heard  this  verse 
I  became  quiet,  and  attained  therefore  the 
object  of  my  desires,  which  is  interior  peace 
and  quietness  of  mind.  He  took  the  hand 
of  Dervish  Sunnetti  and  enquired  who 
were  the  brethren  in  Spain  and  elsewhere. 
Sunnetti  said,  fi'om  Cordoba  Babersadik 
greets  you ;  from  Tangier  Sheik  Manssoor ; 
at  Fez  and  Morocco  the  Sheik  Azzeddin 
Bumavi.  The  Fashaw  said,  I  know  them, 
I  have  sent  letters  to  them  by  the  Algerine 
Ali  Sitshin  Oghli,  and  know  they  are  ar- 
rived. He  embraced  then  the  Dervish  and 
got  into  intimate  conversation.  The  topic 
of  it  was  comments  on  the  above  said  verse, 
and  on  another  by  which  he  endeavoured 
to  convince  the  Fashaw  that  the  reign 
would  not  be  Ipshirs.  After  a  conversation 
of  five  hours  the  Dervish  went  away  sud- 
denly, and  the  Fashaw  sent  me  instantly 
afler  him ;  but  not  being  able  to  find  him 
anywhere,  and  returning  to  the  Fashaw  he 
gave  me  two  hundred  ducats,  and  two  Cash- 
mere shawls,  and  ordered  me  to  find  him 
and  present  him  the  gifl,  and  invite  him 
to  return.  I  mounted  on  horseback,  and 
having  asked  long  time  in  vidn,  I  found  at 
last  a  man  who  told  me  that  he  had  just 
seen  a  Denrish  of  my  description  walking 
out  of  the  gate  of  the  town  called  the  Gate 
of  the  Stable.    So  I  dismounted,  and  ran- 
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ning  on  foot  through  the  gate  to  the  sea 
shore,  I  saw  him  at  this  moment  embarking 
and  going  ofif  in  a  boat.  I  embarked  im- 
mediatelj  in  a  boat  of  five  pur  of  oars, 
and  setting  sail  at  the  same  time,  I  made 
all  possible  haste.  Mj  boatmen  waving  a 
handkerchief  to  those  of  the  boat  ahead,  it 
moved  on  more  slowlj,  and  we  came  at  last 
abreast  of  it.  I  jumped  into  it,  embraced 
the  Dervish,  and  discharged  mjself  of  mj 
commission.  He  thanked  me,  and  said  he 
would  accept  the  shawls,  but  that  the 
ducats  should  be  mine  and  the  boatmens. 
I  insisted  that  he  should  accept  of  the 
whole.  Ah !  said  he,  this  is  a  demand  not 
to  be  fulfilled;  and  taking  out  from  his 
fireherd,  or  coal  pan,  (colepane  it  is  spelt?) 
a  box,  he  opened  it,  saying,  put  thy  hand 
in.  I  did  as  he  allowed,  and  saw  that  it 
was  all  full  of  new  ducats,  Venetian  zechins, 
emeralds  and  rubies,  so  that  I  was  put  out 
of  my  wits.  I  said,  if  so,  you  know  better 
my  Sultaun,  and  gave  him  the  box.  He 
puttmg  then  his  hand  into  it  himself,  took 
out  a  handful  of  ducats,  eighty-seven  in 
number,  with  many  diamonds,  rubies,  eme- 
ralds, turquoises,  &c.,  and  he  said,  Take,  my 
Evlia,  here  a  ducat  for  every  year  of  your 
life.  (Evlia  was  nearly  ninety  at  this  time.) 
Oh  I  said  I,  should  I  live  eighty-seven  years 
more  I  and  on  this  occasion  I  sunk  in  won- 
derful fancies.  He  gave  then  half  the  two 
hundred  ducats  of  the  Pashaw  to  me,  and 
distributed  the  other  half  amongst  the  boat- 
men, giving  ten  to  every  one  of  my  ten 
boatmen.  Of  the  two  shawls  he  tied  one 
round  his  head,  and  one  round  his  waist,  and 
said,  My  greetings  to  the  Pashaw,  I  cannot 
return  any  more,  for  I  am  now  bound  to 
Jerusalem,  Mecca,  and  Medina.  You  see 
that  I  am  right  in  accepting  your  fellow- 
ship on  land  and  sea,  because  we  meet  here. 
Do  not  forget  me  in  your  prayers :  mine 
are  with  you.  Go  on  heartily.  Be  not  afraid 
of  the  roads  of  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Cau^. 
God  will  assist  and  accompany  you.  You 
will  be  honoured  and  regarded  by  the 
Princes,  Viziers,  and  distinguished  men  of 
all  the  places  you  come  to,  and  protected 


against  the  mischief  of  enemies.  Amen  t  I 
kissed  his  hand  and  departed,  retunung  to 
the  European  shore ;  meanwhile  he  made 
sail  towards  Scutari. 

*'  I  returned  to  the  Pashaw,  took  two 
sailors  as  witnesses  of  what  had  happened, 
and  astonbhed  the  Pashaw,  who  waa  much 
consoled  with  the  verse  of  the  Soora  Toos- 
suf.  He  said  by  Grod  he  was  either  a  mad- 
man or  a  saint  (ya  Deli,  ya  Welt)  and  spoke 
long  time  of  him  and  his  wonderful  appa- 
rition, because  the  doorkeepers  swore  tlurt 
they  saw  nobody  get  in,  and  that  they  were 
not  aware  of  the  Dervi8h*s  having  come  in 
till  they  heard  his  call  HakkaUaky  and  the 
sound  of  his  flute.     It  was  a  wonderful 


scene. 


If 
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[Musk  used  in  Mortar,'] 

'*  In  Kara  Amed,  the  ci^ital  of  Diar- 
bekr,  there  b  a  mosque  called  Iparie,  built 
by  a  merchant,  and  so  called  because  the 
builders  mingled  with  the  chalk  seventy 
Juk  of  musk,  so  as  always  to  perfume  the 
building." — Evlia  EiT£2n>i. 

**  In  the  mosque  of  Zobaide  at  Tebrix 
(Taurb  ?)  the  mortar  of  the  Mihraub  having 
been  mixed  with  musk  exhales  the  sweetest 
perfume." — Evlia  Effendi. 


■^^^%/NA/^^^A/^VS^i^^^^^^^ 


lUse  ef  Vinegar  by  Mahometans,'] 

'*  Vinegar  is  prused  in  the  Prophets 
tradition  *'  if  there  b  no  vinegar  in  a  house, 
it  is  sin  ;  there  is  no  blessing  neither.*  It 
is  a  wonderful  thing  that  the  juice  of  the 
grape  forbidden  as  wine  is  lawful  as  vine- 
gar."*— Evlia  Effendi. 


^^^^^wv^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^V 


lA  Second  Arion,] 

'*  Kabaum  Deli  Sefeb  Dedb   having 
taken  his  rest  in  a  heated  oven,  he  took 

1  In  Evlia's  time  they  cried  in  the  streets  of 
Constantinople  'good  excellent  English  vinegar.' 


EVLIA  EFFENDI. 
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leftY^  when  he  went  out,  of  some  hundred 
persons,  and  threw  himself  into  the  sea, 
where  he  disappeared,  as  it  is  universally 
witnessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Flowerhall. 
Seven  y^ars  afterwards  when  the  ships  of 
Kara  Khodja  and  Ali  Bitshen  came  from 
Algiers  to  Constantinople,  Deli  Sefer  Dede 
arrived  with  them,  and  settled  at  Flower- 
halL  He  had  no  tongue  then,  used  to 
wander  about,  and  to  eat  nothing  but  grass. 
The  men  of  Kara  Khodja  and  Ali  Bitshen 
related  that  being  under  sail  at  the  streights 
of  Centa  for  the  Atlantic,  they  saw  Deli 
Dede  riding  on  a  fish,  and  they  took  the 
Saint  on  board,  and  that  the  fidi  followed 
the  ship  all  the  way  to  Algiers,  where  it 
died,  and  was  buried  at  Deli  Dede^s  inter- 
cession. He  died  the  same  year,  and  was 
buried  outside  of  Flowerhall  near  Khoros- 
sidede.** — Evlia  Effbndi. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^>^^^^^^M 


[  Wonderful  DogsJ] 

^*  In  a  procession  before  the  Grand  Signer 
which  Evlia  describes,  the  shepherds  lead 
along  in  double  or  triple  chains  large  dogs  of 
the  size  of  asses,  fierce  as  lions  from  Africa*8 
shores,  the  names  of  which  are  Palo,  Mauts- 
like,  Alabaush,  Saulbaush,  Tooramaun,  Ka- 
ramaun,  Komraun,  Sarkaun,  Aun,  Zerke, 
Wedjaun,  Yartaun,  Waurdiha,  Yeldiha, 
Karabash,  Alabirish,  Bora.  These  dogs  are 
covered  with  rich  cloth,  silver  collars,  and 
neckrings,  and  a  circle  of  iron  points  round 
the  neck.  Some  of  them  are  all  clad  in 
armour.  They  assail  not  only  the  wolves 
which  enter  the  stables  and  folds,  but  would 
also  dragons  and  go  into  the  fire.  The 
shepherds  watch  with  great  care  over  the 
purity  of  the  breed,  they  give  for  the 
springing  of  such  a  dog  one  sheep,  and  five 
hundred  for  a  Samsoon  or  shepherd^s  dog 
of  true  race.  These  dogs  descend  from  the 
shepherd^s  dog  which  entered  the  cave  of 
the  Seven  Sleepers  in  their  company.  They 
chase  the  eagle  in  the  air,  the  crocodile  in 
the  river,  and  are  an  excellent  breed  of 
well-dressed  dogs.     There  are  some  of  the 


dogs  called  Teflek  Getshissi  Kopek  which 
have  been  sold  at  the  price  of  five  or  six 
hundred  piastres.  The  shepherds  look  on 
these  dogs  as  their  companions  and  brethren, 
and  they  have  no  objection  of  eating  with 
them  out  of  the  same  dish ;  but  these  dogs 
perform  also  every  thing  which  they  are 
told  to  perform :  tiiey  will  if  bid  to  do  so, 
bring  down  a  man  from  horseback  how- 
ever stout  a  fellow  he  may  be." — Evlia 
ErwMVDi, 


{^Sepulchre  of  DanieL'] 

**  In  the  city  of  Chuzsethan,  called  Elam 
in  former  times  (among  the  ruins  whereof, 
Sussan  Habira,  is  yet  to  be  seen  the  huge 
palace  of  King  Assuerus),  there  are  seven 
thousand  Jews,  who  are  assembled  in  the 
synagogue,  and  before  one  of  them  standeth 
the  Sepulchre  of  Daniel.  And  the  river 
Tigris  runneth  through  the  city  itself,  and 
also  divideth  the  habitation  of  the  Jews ; 
and  on  the  one  side  of  the  river,  they  are 
all  very  rich  whosoever  dwelleth  there,  and 
they  have  market  places  very  well  fur- 
nished with  merchandizes  and  trading;  but 
on  the  other  dwell  all  the  meaner  and  poorer 
sort,  who  have  no  markets,  no  trading,  nor 
gardens,  nor  orchards :  so  that  upon  a  cer- 
tain time  they  conceived  envy  against  the 
other,  and  supposed  that  the  riches  and 
fertility  happened  unto  them  through  the 
neighbourhood  of  Daniel  the  ]^phet 
buried  there.  Wherefore  they  required  of 
them  that  the  Sepulchre  of  Daniel  might 
be  permitted  to  be  translated  tmto  their 
quarters,  which  when  it  was  constantly 
denied,  they  first  fell  to  bawling,  and  after- 
wards to  battle  and  fight  with  great 
slaughter  on  both  sides  for  many  days 
together ;  until  at  length  being  both  weaiy 
they  agreed  upon  covenants  and  conditions, 
that  every  oUier  year  the  tombstone  of 
Daniel  should  be  carried  over  unto  the 
other  side.  And  that  for  some  little  time 
was  done  and  renewed,  but  la  the  mean 
space  it  happened  that  Senigar  Saa  (Shah?) 
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the  fon  c^  8«a,  tlie  migfatj  Emperor  of  mil 
the  kingt  of  the  Penuuis  csme  thither, 
whose  conmumd  five  and  forty  klngdomfl 
obej.  When  he  had  feen  the  tombstone 
c^  Daniel  to  be  carried  orer  from  one 
quarter  c^  the  citj  onto  the  other,  and  that 
verj  many  c^  the  Jews  and  Ishmaelites 
went  with  it,  demanding  and  onderstanding 
the  cause,  he  thought  it  a  shameful  thing 
that  such  irrererence  towards  Daniel  should 
be  tolerated.  But  having  diligently  mea- 
sured the  ^Mce  between  both  parts,  he 
hung  up  the  tombstone  of  Daniel  put  into 
an  aric  of  glass,  in  that  middle  place, 
fastened  to  an  huge  beam  with  brazen 
chains,  and  commanded  a  great  temple  to 
be  buHt,  dedicated  to  the  use  of  a  syna- 
gogue, and  open  for  all  men  of  the  whole 
world,  and  denyed  to  no  mortal  man, 
whether  Jew  or  Aramite  purposing  to  enter 
into  the  same  to  pray.  And  that  ark 
hangeth  upon  the  beam  even  until  this 
day.  Moreover  that  Emperor  forbade  by 
an  express  edict  that  no  man  should  take 
fishes  out  of  the  river  for  one  mile  down 
the  river,  and  for  another  mile  up  the  river, 
for  the  reverence  and  honour  of  Daniel.** 
— BssjAMur  or  Tudbla,  Pwrches  1454. 


^AM^«^^^^^^%^^kM^^^^^i^^^ 


[Secret  Virtue  of  Flowers,'] 

**  I  WAS  seated  one  day,**  says  Tadjad-dih 
AHMBD(in  his  description  of  the  Sanctuary 
of  Jerusalem)  **  in  a  place  covered  with  ane- 
monies  and  camomlls  ;  near  me  was  a  poor 
man  in  rags,  who  smiled  and  from  time  to 
time  lif>cd  up  his  voice  to  sing  the  praise 
and  the  grcatnes*  of  God.  IIo  sang  thus. 
Praise  bo  to  him  who  collects  in  thoc,  O 
holy  city,  all  that  is  l)eautif\il!  who  clothes 
ihco  with  this  magnificent  robe,  and  who 
shnwors  upon  thoo  tho  treasuries  of  this 
world  and  of  tho  n<^xt.  Sir,  I  made 
anmwor,  as  to  boauiy,  a  nmn  neod  only 
opon  his  i^yiHi  and  \w  satisfiml )  but  wher« 
af«>  [\\p^p  wiM*ldly  liviisuitm?  lU  rtjplitnl, 
ihv^i^  Is  lutl  imii  iMUonn  all  \h^  fiuwt»rs 
it\\\A\  \\\\s\\  st^«»Ml«   Ihal  has  nol  i^HtraoiHli- 


nary  virtues  known  well  unto  those 
study  them.  Perhaps,  I  answered,  jom. 
will  show  me  something  to  convince  me 
further,  and  to  make  this  conversatioo  pro- 
fitable. Then  he  took  me  by  the  hand, 
led  me  some  steps  towards  the  sanctnaryy 
plucked  up  a  handful  of  herbs,  and  said  to 
me,  hast  thou  a  ring,  or  a  piece  of  money? 
Yes,  I  replied,  giving  him  a  piece  of  sflver. 
He  rubbed  it  with  one  herb,  and  it  became 
yellow,  like  a  ducat :  then  he  took  another 
herb  and  rubbed  it  again,  and  it  became  as 
it  had  been  before.  See,  quoth  he,  the 
secrets  in  which  the  treasures  are  con- 
tained. Praise  be  to  God  Almighty.** — 
Fundgrvben  des  Orients^  vol.  2,  p.  94. 


[  Vulgar  Ideas  of  Composition.'] 

^  Ths  just  composer  of  a  legitimate 
piece,**  says  Lord  Shaftbsbitet,  ^  b  like 
an  able  traveller,  who  exactly  measures  his 
journey,  considers  his  ground,  premedi- 
tates his  stages,  and  intervals  of  relaxation 
and  intention,  to  the  very  conclusion  of 
his  tmdertaking,  that  he  happily  arrives 
where  he  first  proposed  when  he  set  out. 
He  is  not  presently  upon  the  spur,  or  in  his 
full  career ;  but  walks  his  steed  leisurely 
out  of  the  stable,  settles  himself  in  his  stir- 
rups, and  when  fair  road  and  season  offer, 
puts  on  perhaps  to  a  roimd  trot;  thence 
into  a  gallop,  and  after  a  while  takes  up. 
As  down,  or  meadow,  or  shady  lane  present 
themselves,  he  accordingly  suits  his  pace, 
favours  his  palfrey,  and  is  sure  not  to  bring 
him  puffing  and  in  a  heat,  into  his  lost  Inn. 
But  the  Post  way  is  become  highly  fashion- 
able with  modem  authors.  The  very  same 
stroke  sets  you  out  and  brings  you  in. 
Nothing  stays  or  interrupts,  hill  or  valley, 
rough  or  smooth,  thick  or  thin,  no  difier- 
enco  no  variation.  When  an  author  sits 
down  to  write  he  knows  no  other  business 
he  has  than  to  be  witty,  and  take  care  that 
his  |)eriods  be  well  turned,  or  (as  they  com- 
monly say)  run  smooth.  In  this  manner  he 
doubts  not  to  gain  the  character  of  bright.** 


/-=L. 
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Derricks  Description  of  what  he  calls  the 
Woodkams  in  his  Image  of  Ireland^  is  by 
no  means  obsolete  yet, 

^*  No  pjes  to  pluck  the  thatch  from  house, 

are  bred  on  Irbh  ground, 
But  worse  than  pjes,  the  same  to  bum  a 

thousand  may  be  found ; 
Which  will  not  stick  without  remorse,  whole 

towns  for  to  devour, 
Committing*  house  and  household  stuff,  to 

sulphurs  mighty  power ; 
Consuming  com  and  cattle  both,  (0  heayj 

tale  to  tell  I) 
Like  Satans  imps,  regarding  nought  the 

endless  pains  of  Hell ; 
Who  being  grown  to  sappy  strength,  long 

nourished  in  their  sin. 
Suppose  by  playing*  of  such  part-s,  eternal 

joys  to  win.  [Irish  kam  I 

O  pleasant  land  deformed  thro*  the  life  of 
O  perverse  flock,  that  hell  nor  heaven  from 

living  ill  may  warn  I 
O  fretting  boars  more  bloodier  than  the 

wolf  or  savage  bear  I 
Was  never  beast  more  brutish  like,  less 

void  of  sovereign's  fear. 
No  men  so  bare  of  heavenly  grace,  more 

foes  to  country's  soil ; 
Nor  traitors  that  do  more  rejoice  when  they 

their  neighbours  spoil. 
No  monsters  loving  lesser  peace,  delighting 

more  in  war ; 
Nor  rebels  seeking  fitter  ways  a  common- 
wealth to  mar. 
No  wight  regarding  virtue  less,  more  prone 

to  sinful  lust : 
Nor  creatures  living  under  heaven  that  men 

may  worser  trust ;  [what's  amiss ! 

God  turn  them  to  a  better  life,  reforming 
For  man  may  not  comprize  the  same,  'tis 

not  in  hands  of  his.** 
Scott's  Somers*  Tracts^  pp.  582-3. 

*  Where  Irish  kams  hare  superiority,  then 
they  commit  all  things  to  fire  and  sword,  as 
house,  com  and  cattle,  men,  women  and  childi^n. 

'  By  murdering,  spoiling  and  burning,  Wood- 
kames  hope  to  oome  to  Heaven ;  but  it  most  be 
by  a  halter. 


[Kentigem  and  M?tlin^  the  Prophet  of 
Vortigem."] 

**  We  read  that  in  that  time  in  which  the 
blessed  Kentigem  was  wont  to  frequent  the 
deserts  of  the  wilderness,  it  hiq)pened  on  a 
certain  day,  as  he  was  praying  earnestly  in  a 
thicket  of  that  solitude,  that  a  certain  mad- 
man, commonly  called  Lailoken,  naked  and 
hairy,  and  as  it  appeared,  destitute  of  all 
worldly  comfort,  like  a  horrid  spectre,  passed 
towards  him.  Whom  when  Saint  Kenti- 
gem saw,  he  is  said  thus  to  have  addressed 
him  :  *  I  adjure  thee,  whatever  creature  of 
God  thou  art,  by  the  Father,  and  by  the 
Son,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  you  are 
on  the  part  of  God,  and  if  you  believe  in 
God,  that  you  speak  with  me,  expressing 
who  you  are,  and  why  you  wander  alone  in 
this  solitude  and  keep  company  with  wild 
beasts.*  But  immediately  the  madman 
stopped  and  answered  :  *  I  am  a  Christian, 
though  unworthy  of  such  a  name,  formerly 
the  prophet  of  Vortigem,  called  Merlin,  and 
now  made  to  suffer  dreadful  punishments 
in  this  solitude  among  beasts,  which  was 
predestined  to  me  for  my  sins,  because  I 
am  not  worthy  to  be  punished  among  men. 
For  I  was  the  cause  of  the  slaughter  of  all 
the  slain  who  were  killed  in  the  battle  well 
known  to  all  the  dwellers  in  this  country, 
which  was  in  the  field  between  Lidel  and 
Carwanolon ;  in  which  battle  heaven  began 
to  open  above  me  and  I  heard  as  if  a  great 
noise,  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying  to  me, 
Lailoken,  Lailoken,  because  thou  alone  art 
guilty  of  the  blood  of  all  these  slain  thou 
alone  shalt  be  punished  for  the  wickedness 
of  all ;  for  you  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
Evil  Spirit,  and  you  shall  have  your  con- 
versation, even  to  the  day  of  your  death, 
among  wild  beasts.  But  when  I  looked  up 
to  the  voice  which  I  had  heard,  1  saw  an 
exceeding  splendour,  so  great  that  human 
nature  could  not  support  it.  Where  also 
there  were  ranks  of  an  innumerable  army 
in  the  air,  holding  in  their  hand  fiery  lances 
like  unto  lightning,  and  burning  weapons 
which  most  craelly  they  shook  at  me.     Then 
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the  maJigTumt  ■pint,  inatdied  me,  bemg 
made  bende  mj9t3t£,  and  placed  me  tliat  I 
■hoold  keep  eompanj  wiUi  wild  beasts  as 
jooaee.*  These  words  bemg  said  he  ran 
from  tbenee  into  the  unfreqiiented  parts  of 
the  forest,  known  onl j  to  wikl  beasts  and  to 
birds.  Whose  miserj  the  blessed  Kenti- 
geni  greatl J  compaasaooaling,  he  fell  on 
his  fiKse  on  the  earth,  sajing,  *  O  Lord  Je- 
sus, this  most  miserable  of  miserable  men, 
how  doth  he  lire  in  this  solitade,  among 
beasts,  as  a  beast,  naked  and  outcast,  eating 
nothing  bat  herbs  I  Bristles  and  hairs  are 
to  beasts  and  animals  a  natural  corering ; 
green  herbs,  roots  and  leaves  their  proper 
food;  behold  this  oar  brother,  in  form,  flesh 
and  blood,  as  one  cff  as,  dies  with  naked- 
ness and  hanger  I  Therefore  after  thj  eon- 
fossion  now  made  anto  me,  if  thoa  art  trolj 
penitent,  and  if  thou  thinkest  thjself  worthy 
of  so  great  a  gift,  behold  the*  salutary  sa- 
crifice of  Christ  placed  upon  the  table ! 
Approach  it  with  the  fear  of  God  to  receiTe 
it  with  all  humilitj,  that  Christ  himself 
may  deign  to  receive  thee  also,  because  I 
neither  dare  give  it  thee  nor  refuse  it  thee.* 
But  the  miserable  wretch,  haying  washed 
with  water,  and  having  faithfully  confessed 
one  God  in  the  Trinity,  approached  humbly 
to  the  altar  and  partook  with  pure  faith 
and  most  great  devotion  the  protection  of 
the  ancircumscribed  sacrament.  Having 
received  which,  extending  his  hands  to 
heaven  he  said,  '  I  give  thanks  to  thee,  O 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  becaose  I  have  now  re- 
ceived the  most  holy  sacrament;  which  I 
have  wished.*  And  turning  to  the  blessed 
Kentigem,  he  said,  *  Father,  if  to-day  my 
temporal  life  should  be  completed  as  you 
have  heard  from  me,  the  most  excellent  of 
the  Kings  of  Britain,  the  most  holy  of  the 
Bishops,  and  the  most  noble  of  the  Counts, 
in  this  year  will  follow  me.*  The  holy  bi- 
shop replied,  *  Brother,  as  yet  you  remain 
in  your  simplicity,  not  altogether  without 
irreverence.  Gro  in  peace,  and  the  Lord 
be  with  you.*  But  Lailoken,  the  pontifical 
benediction  being  received,  leapt  from 
thence  as  a  goat  escaped  from  the  snares  of  | 


the  hunter,  and  l»^eaking  out  with  a  jubi- 
lant song,  Muerieardku  Domdm  in 
etaUaba,  he  struck  into  a  thicket  of  the 
litude.  But  because  those  things  which 
are  predestined  by  the  Lord  never  fafl  to 
come  to  pass,  but  it  behoves  them  to  be 
done,  it  happened  on  that  same  day,  beii^ 
stoned  and  beaten,  even  to  death,  by  some 
shepherds  of  the  petty  king  Meldred,  he 
fell  at  the  point  of  death  beyond  the  brx^en 
shore  of  the  river  Tweed,  near  to  the  town 
of  Dunonelles,  upon  a  most  sharp  stake 
which  was  inserted  in  a  fishing  weir.  Being 
pierced  through  the  middle  of  his  body, 
and  his  head  hanging  down,  he  gave  up  Ids 
spirit  in  the  water,  as  he  had  prophesied, 
totally  to  the  Lord.  Whence  a  certain 
poet: 

Sudeque  per/outu,  lapide  percusns  et  mida, 
HtK  tria  MerUnum  fertur  inire  necem. 

But  when  the  blessed  Kentigem  and  his 
Clerks  knew  that  those  things  were  ful- 
filled which  that  demoniac  had  foretold 
concerning  himself,  believing  and  fearing 
that  the  remainder  of  those  things  which 
he  had  predicted  without  doubt  would  come 
to  pass,  all  began  to  tremble  and  to  weep 
greatly,  and  to  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord 
for  all  things.  And  thus  in  the  same  year 
died  Merlin,  Saint  Kentigem,  and  King 
Boderic. 

**  Some  say  it  was  not  that  Merlin  who 
was  in  the  time  of  Yortigem,  but  another 
wonderful  Scotch  prophet  who  was  called 
Lailoken,  but  because  he  was  a  wonderful 
prophet  he  was  called  another  Merlin.** — 

FORDUN. 


{^Mauming  on  the  Death  of  the  King  of 
Serindih."] 

"  In  the  Isle  of  Serindib,  when  the  King 
dies  his  body  is  placed  upon  a  chariot  in 
such  a  situation  that,  being  laid  back,  his 
head  hangs  down  to  the  ground  and  his 
hair  drags  in  the  dust.  The  chariot  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  woman,  who  with  a  besom  casts 
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dust  upon  the  head  of  the  corpse.  At  the 
same  time  proclamation  is  made  with  a 
loud  voice,  *•  O  men,  behold  your  king !  he 
who  was  your  master  yesterday ;  but  the 
empire  which  he  possessed  over  you  is  now 
past  away.  He  is  reduced  to  the  state  in 
which  you  now  behold  him,  having  quitted 
the  world,  and  the  Dispenser  of  death  has 
summoned  his  soul.  Depend  not  upon  the 
uncertain  hopes  of  life.*  During  three  days 
this  cry  is  made,  and  others  of  a  like  im- 
port ;  afler  which  time  the  body  is  embalmed 
with  sandal  wood,  camphire,  and  saffron ;  it 
is  then  burnt  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the 
wind.** — Anciennes  Relations  dea  Indea  et  de 
la  Chine,  Paris,  1718. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Mw> 


[^Burial  Place  of  the  Musstdmans,'] 

'*  Along  the  side  of  the  road  are  the 
burial-places  of  the  Mussulmans ;  for  they, 
like  the  ancient  Greeks,  always  bury  by  or 
near  the  highways.  Those  of  the  common 
people  are  mounds  of  earth  covering  the 
whole  length  of  the  body,  with  a  small 
square  column  at  the  head,  about  three  feet 
high,  and  another,  not  more  than  eighteen 
inches,  at  the  feet :  those  of  superior  rank 
have  mausoleums,  decorated  in  proportion 
to  the  wealth  or  munificence  of  the  family. 
It  is  a  custom  with  the  women  of  the  fa- 
mily to  attend  these  tombs  of  their  friends, 
or  nearest  and  most  valued  relations,  afler 
sunset ;  and  it  is  both  affecting  and  curious 
to  see  them  proceeding  in  groups,  carrying 
lamps  in  their  hands,  which  they  place  at 
the  head  of  the  tomb :  the  effect,  considered 
in  a  picturesque  light,  is  highly  beautiful, 
with  that  of  sentiment,  it  is  delightful.** — 
Hodges*  Travels  in  India, 


^^^^s^t^^^^^^s^^^^^^^^n^m 


ISeptdchre  of  Crucmaur.'] 

'*  Therb  is  a  wonderful  thing,**  says 
Nbmnius,  **  in  the  country  of  Cereticum,  in 
which  is  a  mountiun  called  Crucmaur,  on 
the  top  whereof  stands  a  Sepulchre,  along 
which  whoever  extends  himself,  though  he 


be  a  man  of  a  short  8t4iture,  yet  he  shall 
find  the  Sepulchre  just  even  to  his  length ; 
and  though  he  be  four  cubits  high,  the  se- 
pulchre shall  be  of  the  same  length,  and  so 
still  fitted  to  the  proportion  of  every  man ; 
and  whatever  weary  traveller  shall  kneel 
thrice  by  it,  shall  be  no  more  weary  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  though  he  should  live 
alone  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  world.** 
— Sm  Jamxs  Ware. 


*\/\Ai^^^A^^^^^M^^^%^\^S^S^S^ 


[jDeoM  dissolves  Contracts  J] 

**  In  the  law  de  Personer  qui  mar  apres 
haber  comen^  o  promes  de  fer  party  the 
heirs  or  executors  of  the  deceased  are  ex- 
empted from  fulfilling  his  agreement,  un- 
less they  are  bound  to  it  by  his  wilL  iPer 
qtial  rao  f  Per  fo,  car  horn  quant  es  mart 
no  es  tengut  de  tenir  fur  ne  ley,  ne  costuma, 
salvo  dente  o  comanda,  e  de  tort  siV  te.  En- 
caraper  altre  rao ;  per  go  car  al  dia  que  algu^ 
mor,  aquell  dia  es  partida  tola  compamfia 
que  ab  alguns  hagues :  que  horn  qui  mart  e«, 
no  ha  companyo,** — Cost.  Max.  de  Baxcs- 
LOIIA,  c.  48. 


^»»<^^^/N^^»»»^^^^^^^^»V 


IThe  CaU  of  Don  Alomo,"] 

^  Don  Axonzo  db  Castuxa,  bastard  of 
D.  Pedro  de  Castillai  Bishop  of  Valencia, 
by  an  English  Lady  in  the  suite  of  Queen 
Catalina,  wife  of  Enrique  IIL 

*'  1486.  He  was  buried  in  St  Ckras  at 
Valladolid,  in  a  chi^)el  by  the  side  of  the 
Nuns*  quire,  and  whenever  any  of  his  de- 
scendants are  about  to  die,  the  sisters  hear 
a  knocking  in  his  grave,  and  immediately 
inform  the  family  to  prepare — for  Don 
Alonzo  calls.** — Historia  de  la  Anttguedad^ 
Nobleza  y  Chandere  de  Madrid,  por  el  Li' 
cenciado  Oerommo  de  Quintana,  p.  206, 
Madrid,  1629. 


%tfMM^^MA^^^^^^^^^^^^^wsM 


[Heatken  Notion  of  Baptism,'] 

**  Onb  day  a  savage  maiden  being  dead 
af.er  she  had  been  bi^tized,  and  the  mo- 
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ther  hAppening  to  see  one  of  her  slaves  at 
tlie  point  of  death  also,  she  said,  mj  daughter 
b  gone  alone  into  the  Countrj  of  the  Dead 
among  the  EurapeoMM^  without  relations, 
and  without  friends.  Lo  now  its  spring- 
time, she  must  therefore  sow  Indian  com 
and  Gourds.  *■  Bi^tize  mj  slave,*  added 
she,  *  before  she  dies,  that  he  maj  go  also 
into  that  countrj  whither  the  souls  of  the 
Europeam  after  their  death  go,  to  the  end 
he  may  serve  mj  daughter  there.*  ** — Louis 
Ilsinrirui,  Missionary, 


^A^^<«^^^«^«^^^M^^^^^^^^MW*^V^ 


limitative  Watds,'] 

^Thb  Hottentots,"  according  to  the 
writer  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe*8  Yojage,  **  call 
their  cows  Boos,  and  their  sheep  Baas.** — 
Baebon,  vol.  1,  p.  161. 


•^^^0^^^^^^^^^^^^^^0^^^m 


IThe  Worldling's  Motto,—''  It  is  good  to 

be  sure,**"] 

''  Thseb  is  a  tale  of  a  covetous  man  that 
had  nothing  in  his  mouth,  but,  // 1>  good  to 
be  sure  I  If  his  servant  went  to  sow  his 
land,  he  would  follow  him :  Why  ^  O,  it  is 
good  to  be  sure  !  Though  himselfe  had  lockt 
the  doore,  yet  he  must  needs  rise  out  of  his 
bed  in  the  cold,  to  feele  it  fast :  Why  ?  O, 
it  is  good  to  be  sure  t  It  came  to  passe  that 
he  fell  very  dangerousely  sicke  ;  and  his 
servant  perceiving  little  hope  of  life  in  him, 
asked  him,  Master,  have  you  said  your 
prayers  ?  Yes,  I  have  said  them.  Nay, 
but  say  them  again e,  Master ;  you  know 
It  is  good  to  be  sure  I  No,  sayes  the  world- 
ling, it  is  more  than  needs,  for  I  am  sure 
enough  of  that.  Hec  bids  his  servant  open 
his  chest,  and  bring  him  all  his  gold  in  it, 
to  looke  upon.  The  honnest  servant,  willing 
to  worke  his  master  to  repentance,  having 
opened  it,  told  him,  Master,  the  Devill  is  in 
the  chest,  he  laycs  his  paw  upon  all  the 
gold,  and  sayes  it  is  all  his ;  because  it  was 
extracted  out  of  the  life-blood  of  widows, 
orphans,  and  poore  wretches.     Sayes  he  so, 


quoth  the  Extortioner :  Then  bring  me  tiie 
gold,  the  chest,  the  devill  and  all;  It  is  good 
to  be  sure  !  Perhaps  from  hence  came  that 
by-word ;  that  the  covetous  worldling  gets 
the  devill  and  all.**  —  Thomas  Adams's 
Commentary  on  the  Second  Epistle  GemeraB 
of  SL  Peter,  p.  218. 


^a^k^^^^'^^^^^'S^^^'^^'^'V^'V^ 


IVirtue  of  Gold.'] 

"  It  is  Gold  by  whose  virtue  Life 
implanted  in  the  Tree  of  Life.  The  first 
entity  or  sperm  of  Grold  being  united  with 
the  v^etable  nature.** — TsKTZELnrs. 


^«VM«^««^^«^^MMMA«WWV 


\_Efficacy  of  Medicine.'] 

Thuhbbrg  observes, ''  that  almost  always, 
and  everywhere,  his  medicines  acted  with 
the  greatest  efficacy,  as  well  as  certainty, 
upon  the  slaves ;  which  he  accounts  for,  be- 
cause their  constitutions  were  not  so  mudi 
impaired  by  improper  diet  as  those  of  their 
masters,  and  because  they  were  also  less 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  remedies.** 


X^^^^^^k/S^,^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


IThe  Pit  of  the  Leaf} 

'*  In  the  famous  Mosque  at  Jerusalem,  a 
place  is  shown  called  the  Well,  or  Fit  of  the 
Leaf,  from  this  legend  : — In  the  reign  of  the 
Caliph  Omar,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benl 
Temim,  by  name  Cherik,  the  son  of  Haba- 
cha,  let  his  ring  fall  into  this  pit ;  and,  de- 
scending in  search  of  it,  he  returned  with  a 
leaf  behind  his  ear,  which  he  said  he  had 
gathered  in  Paradise.  This  he  told  the 
Grovemor :  and  the  Governor  himself,  with 
many  attendants,  went  into  the  pit^  but 
could  find  no  door,  nor  any  way  to  the  Gar- 
den of  Delight.  The  story  was  related  to 
Omar,  who  remarked,  it  was  indeed  true 
that  the  Prophet  had  foretold  how  one  of 
his  people  should  enter  Paradise  alive,  and 
walking  upright;  but  it  might  be  ascer- 
tained whether  this  was  the  man,  by  in- 
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specting  the  leaf;  for,  if  it  withered,  it 
could  not  have  been  gathered  in  Paradise, 
I  where  nothing  changes.  The  leaf  did  not 
change,  and  Cherik^s  TCfacity  was  thus  esta- 
blished.**—  Medjibed-dim  Ftmdgiruben  dea 
Orients^  vol.  2,  p.  85. 


•^^^^%^^^^^^^^^^/w^^^^^« 


\A  King*8  best  Servants."] 

"When  a  king,**  says  Cabte,  "forbears  to 
make  use  of  the  most  proper  persons,  and 
the  best  fitted  by  their  affections  and  abili- 
ties to  serve  him  in  his  great  offices,  and 
most  important  trusts,  purely  in  compliance 
with,  and  in  hopes  of  obliging  a  discontent- 
ed faction  or  party  of  men,  he  takes  very 
wrong  measures  for  the  good  of  his  service, 
lie  never  contents  that  party,  whilst  he 
adds  to  their  power,  and  lessens  his  own ; 
what  he  grants,  only  emboldens  them  to  ask 
for  more  ;  and  subjects  him  to  their  control 
ever  afler  in  like  cases.  This  we  see  re- 
markably verified  in  all  the  history  of  King 
Charles." — Life  of  Omumdey  vol.  1,  p.  117. 


«^/%^t^i^/W^V\/S^^^^V^'W\^ 


[What  is  Beauty  f] 

"  Hermosa  vista  tiena  al  mar  cubierto 

De  blanca  espuma  en  olas  encrespado ; 
Hermoso  es  un  gran  golfo  descubierto, 

Y  mas  hermoso  quanto  mas  airado ; 
Mas  es  k  quien  lo  mira  ya  del  puerto, 

Y  a  su  contrario  desde  alii  engolfado; 
Que  si  hay  tormenta  deleytosa  y  bella 

Ser&  mirando  al  enemigo  en  ella.** 

BAI.BUENA,  El  Bernardo^  tom.  2, 
p.  330. 


•««WWWSM«VWWWW\M 


IComUh  Wool'] 

"  The  sheep  of  Cornwall  were,  from 
'  auncientie,*  very  small ;  and  their  fleeces 
so  coarse,  that  the  wool  was  called  Cornish 
hair ;  under  which  name,  the  cloth  manu- 
fiictured  from  that  wool  was  allowed  to  be 
exported  without  being  subject  to  the  cus- 
tomary duty  paid  for  woollen  cloth.     This 


privilege  was  confirmed  to  the  Cornish  by 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  as  a  privilege  de- 
rived from  iheir  ancestors.** — Folwh£LB*8 
Hist,  of  Cornwall^  vol.  3,  p.  2. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^V^^^^^/\ 


[Sensitive  Trees,] 

"  Among  the  *  Inquiries  for  the  Antilles, 
or  Caribbee  Islands,*  proposed  in  the  Fhilo- 

sophicalTransactions.it  is  asked,  *Wliether 
in  the  passage  of  the  isthmus  from  Nombre 
de  DeoB  to  Panama,  there  is  a  whole  wood 
full  of  sensitive  trees,  of  which,  as  soon  as 
they  are  touched,  the  leaves  and  branches 
move  with  a  rattling  noise,  and  wind  them- 
selves together  into  a  roundish  figure  P* 
The  answer  says,  there  is  *  nothing  impro- 
bable in  this.'  Sloane  describes  a  highly 
sensitive  specieB,under  the  name  of  Sensible 
CfrasStMimosa  herbaceat&c,  which  spreads 
over  large  spots  of  ground  in  many  parts  of 
Jamaica,  and  is  so  very  sensible,  that  'a 
puff  of  Wind  from  your  mouth  will  make 
impressions  on  it.  I  have,*  says  this  author, 
*  on  horseback,  written  my  name  with  a  rod 
on  a  spot  of  it,  which  continued  visible  for 
some  time.*** — Phil.  Trans,  abridged^  vol.  1, 
pp.  228-30. 

Thomas  Newcomb. 

This  author  was,  by  the  mother*s  side, 
great-grandson  to  Spenser:  genius  is  not 
hereditary.  He  publi^ed  very  many  poems, 
from  one  of  which,  on  the  Last  Judgment, 
a  few  lines  may  suffice  to  show  how  easy  it 
is  to  imitate  Miilton !  As  if  to  show  that  his 
taste  was  equal  to  his  genius,  he  turned  two 
of  Hervey*s  Meditations  into  verse ! 


I 


^MAA^^^^V^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


[The  Disease  called  Tavardilha,  or  Coc- 

colucio.] 

"  Ltnschotbn  mentions  this  disease,  which 
he  calls  TavardHha.  His  brother,  who  had 
left  Seville  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Portugal 
during  the  troubles,  was  one  of  the  thou- 
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•sndf  who  perished.  Kan  j  adTenturert,  it 
seem*,  set  out  upon  ihii  qwcuUtion,  and 
were  diflappointed  bj  learning,  at  Badajoa, 
that  Antonio  was  driren  out  of  the  country, 
and  the  disturbance  over. 

^  D.  PalL  (I  can  give  no  more  of  his 
name  than  I  know,)  has  inserted  a  note  in 
the  text  retpectmg  this  contagion,  which, 
he  iajfl,  prevailed  all  over  Christendom ;  he 
himself  suffering  with  it  in  Italj.  It  was 
there  called  Coeeohieio^  *  because  such  as 
were  troubled  therewith  were  no  otherwise 
troubled  than  in  the  throat,  like  unto  Hens 
which  have  the  pip, — after  the  which  fol- 
lowed manjpesUIent  fevers.*** — Johk  Hug- 
■BH  Yam  LuscHOTBif,  kit  Dueomrse  of 
Vopaget.     Lamkm,  1598. 

Linschoten  himself  being  at  Lisbon  this 
jear ,  fell  sick,  as  he  sajs,  **  through  the  change 
of  air,  and  corruption  of  the  country ;  and, 
during  mj  sickness,  was  seven  times  let 
blood,  jet  hy  God*i  help  I  escaped.** 


MM^^^^WV^^^^M^M^MMM'** 


De  OwuuM  EMppcmdis. 

**  SciATis  quod  Concesaimus  et  licentiam 
dedimus,  dilecto  nobis  Johanni  Ferkjn, 
quod  ipse  duas  parvas  gunnas  pro  navi,  quas 
in  regno  nostro  Angliss  fecit,  in  navi  de 
Ispanni&,  in  qua  Magna  Guitna  nostra  ad 
partes  Obpannise  mittetur,  eskippare,  et  pro- 
ficuum  et  avantagium  suum  earumdem  ad 
voluntatem  suam  facere  possit.** — Rtmsb, 
vol.  8,  p.  694. 


»^>^^^^»^^^^^^^^^I^V%^/^V» 


[il  generous  Enemy.'} 

**  III  the  year  1746,  when  we  were  at  war 
with  Spain,  the  Elizabeth  of  London,  Cap- 
tain William  Edwards,  coming  through  the 
gulf  Arom  Jamaica,  richly  laden,  met  with 
a  moiit  violent  storm,  in  which  the  ship 
sprung  a  loak  that  obliged  them  to  run  into 
the  lUvMumh^  a  Spanish  port.  The  Cap- 
tadv  ifo^^VfL  <^M  »lions  directly  waitcfl  on  \\w 
Ut)ViM*tt«MS  uUd  iht  v)ccasion  of  hin  |mttti\|r 


m 


and  that  he  surrendered  the 
prize,  and  himself  and  his  men  prii 
war,  only  requesting  good  quarter.  Ko^ 
sir,  replied  the  Governor,  if  we  had  takes 
you  in  fair  war  at  sea,  or  approaching  oiar 
coast  with  hostile  intentions,  your  ah^ 
would  then  have  been  a  prize,  and  your 
people  prisoners ;  but,  when  distressed  bj 
a  tempest,  you  come  into  our  port  for  safe^ 
of  your  lives,  we,  your  enemies,  being  men, 
are  bound  as  such,  by  the  laws  of  humanity, 
to  afford  relief  to  distressed  men,  who  aak 
it  of  us.  We  cannot,  even  against  our  oie* 
mies,  take  advantage  of  an  act  of  God.  You 
have  leave,  therefore,  to  unload  your  ship, 
if  that  be  necessary,  to  stop  the  leak.  Yon 
may  refit  her  here,  and  traffic  so  far  aa  shall 
be  necessary  to  pay  the  charges.  You  may 
then  depart ;  and  I  will  give  you  a  pass,  to 
be  in  force  till  you  are  beyond  Bermuda; 
if  after  that  you  are  taken,  you  then  will  be 
a  lawful  prize :  but  now,  you  are  only  a 
stranger,  and  have  a  8tranger*s  right  to 
safety  and  protection.  The  ship,  accord- 
in^y  departed,  and  arrived  safe  in  Lon- 
don.**—Qdbkt  ? 


^^VN/N^^^'WVN/NrsA/^^^^^^W 


{An  enthusiastic  ExperimentaUst  m 
Agriculture,'] 

"  Sbvebai<  years  ago,  a  very  ingenious 
person,  the  inventor  of  some  useful  ma- 
chines, for  which  he  had  taken  out  patents, 
but  from  which  he  did  not  derive  the  pro- 
fits he  had  expected ;  and  who  found  also, 
that  the  profession  he  followed,  (that  of  a 
writing-master,)  produced  but  a  moderate 
income,  formed  an  idea  that  he  could  make 
his  fortune,  by  an  improved  mode  of  culti- 
vating the  soil.  With  this  view,  be  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  purchased  eight  Scotch 
acres  of  land,  from  which,  by  means  of  his 
new  system,  he  expected  to  derive  an  in- 
come of  £1600  per  annum.  His  plan  was, 
to  plant  5000  gooseberry  bushes  per  acre, 
making  in  all  40,000 ;  and,  in  the  interstices 
botwecn  the  bushes,  to  raise  cabbages  and 
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other  y^etables,  bj  the  sale  of  which  he 
expected  to  be  enabled  to  defray  both  the 
expences  of  the  cultivation  and  the  interest 
of  the  money  he  had  paid  for  the  ground. 
He  admitted  that  no  profit  could  be  made 
till  the  fiflh  year,  when  the  bushes  would 
come  into  full  bearing ;  but  he  calculated, 
that,  though  the  bushes  were  reduced  from 
5000  to  about  4000  plants  per  acre,  yet  that 
each  bush,  on  an  average,  would  produce 
three  Scotch  pints,  which  (making  allow- 
ances for  the  rivalship  of  other  cultivators,) 
he  would  be  able  to  sell  at  the  rate  of  four- 
pence  per  pint,  or  one  shilling  per  bush. 
32,000  bushes,  therefore,  even  at  that  low 
price,  would  produce  £1600  per  annum. 
Hence  the  plan  seemed  to  him  certain  of 
success.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  friends 
pointed  out  an  objection,  which  he  had  not 
taken  into  his  consideration,  namely,  the 
hazard  of  not  finding  a  market  for  such  a 
quantity  of  the  same  article.  He  was  too 
sanguine  to  admit  of  any  difficulty  in  effect- 
ing a  sale.  The  event,  however,  proved, 
that  the  difficulty  anticipated  was  perfectly 
well-founded.  The  gooseberry  bushes  pro- 
duced an  abundant  crop ;  and  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruit  exceeded 
his  most  sanguine  expectations.  But  the 
occasional  inclemencies  of  the  season,  the 
numbers  destroyed  by  the  boys  and  women 
sent  to  pull  them,  the  circumstance  that  a 
large  proportion  became  ripe  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  fruit  being  of  so  very 
perishable  a  nature  that  it  could  not  be 
preserved  in  a  perfect  state  for  above  a  day 
or  two, — all  combined  to  render  the  plan 
unsuccessful ;  and  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  crop,  under  these  disadvantages,  ever 
came  to  market.  He  was  reluctantly  com- 
pelled, therefore,  to  extirpate  the  goose- 
berry bushes,  and  to  try  some  other  expe- 
dient. 

"  He  had  heard  of  the  great  value  of  a 
crop  of  carrots,  when  produced  in  ground 
properly  manured  and  cultivated,  and  he 
determined  to  sow  his  eight  acres  with  that 
root.  The  carrots  throve,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance were  an  excellent  crop ;  but  when 


raised  to  be  sent  to  market,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  were  diseased,  having  got  the 
distemper  called  ^Fingers  and  Toes,*  and 
nobody  could  be  found  to  purchase  them. 

"  Still,  however,  he  was  not  discouraged ; 
and,  being  imwilling  entirely  to  lose  a  crop 
from  which  he  had  expected  to  derive  so 
much  profit,  and  having  heard  that  carrots 
contained  much  sugar,  and  consequently 
afforded  a  great  deal  of  nourishment,  he 
bought  an  immense  quantity  of  poultry,  in- 
vented machines  for  scraping,  boiling,  and 
mashing  the  carroty  and  fed  his  poultry 
with  them  to  a  remarkable  state  of  fatness ; 
but,  alas  I  even  these  were  not  marketable ; 
for,  although  he  sold  a  few  of  them,  nobody 
who  once  bought  them  would  purchase 
them  again,  for  their  flesh  appeared  to  he 
quite  raw  even  when  well  cooked,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  been  fed  on  so  red  a 
substance  as  carrots. 

^  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  so  in- 
genious and  persevering  a  character  should 
have  experienced  so  many  disappointments ; 
and  it  will  be  admitted,  that  the  plans  he 
tried  were  sufficiently  plausible  to  justify 
his  making  the  experiments  above  detailed. 
Perhaps  the  gooseberry  experiment  might 
have  been  more  successful,  had  he  converted 
the  fruit  into  wine,  which,  when  properly 
made  from  that  fruit,  is  an  excellent  and 
wholesome  beverage.**  —  Sib  Johh  Snc- 
CLAU*8  Correspondence,  vol.  2,  p.  301. 


V%^^^^A/V%^/^^^^A^^^^«^^ 


[^New  EitabUshmeni  at  Canterbury.'] 

*'  At  what  time  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Canterbury  (was)  newly  erected,  altered, 
and  changed,  from  Monks  to  secular  men 
of  the  Clergy,  in  the  time  of  King  Henry 
Vni.,  as  to  prebendaries,  canons,  petty 
canons,  choristers,  and  scholars,  these  were 
present  at  that  erection — Thomas  Cranmer, 
Archbishop  of  Cat  ^rbury ,  the  Lord  Riche, 
Chancellor  of  the  Court  of  the  Augmenta- 
tion of  the  Revenues  of  the  Crown,  Sir 
Christopher  Hallis,  knight,  the  king*8  at- 
torney, Sir  Anthony  Sancteleger,  knight, 
with  divers  other  Commissioners.  And  tak- 
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ing  upon  them  to  nominate  and  elect  such 
convenient  and  apt  persons,  as  should  serve 
for  the  furniture  of  the  said  Cathedral 
Church,  according  to  the  new  foundation, 
it  came  to  pass,  that  when  thej  should  elect 
the  childr^  of  the  grammar  school,  there 
were  of  the  Commissioners  more  than  one 
or  two,  which  would  have  none  admitted 
but  younger  brethren  and  gentlemen's  sons. 
As  for  other  husbandmen's  children,  they 
were  more  meet  (they  said,)  for  the  plough 
and  to  be  artificers,  than  to  occupy  the 
place  of  the  learned  sort;  so  that  they 
wished  none  else  to  be  put  to  school  but 
only  gentlemen's  children. 

^  Whereunto  that  most  reverend  father, 
Thomas  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, being  of  a  contrary  mind,  said  that 
he  thought  it  not  indifferent  so  to  order  the 
matter.  For  (said  he)  poor  men's  children 
are  many  times  endued  with  more  singular 
gifts  of  nature,  which  are  also  the  gifts  of 
€k>d,  as  with  eloquence,  memory,  apt  pro- 
nunciation, sobriety,  with  such  -like,  and 
also  commonly  more  given  to  i^ply  their 
study,  than  is  the  gentleman's  son  delicately 
educated. 

^  Whereunto  it  was  on  the  other  part 
replied,  that  it  was  meet  for  the  plough- 
man's son  to  go  to  plough,  and  the  artifi- 
cer's son  to  apply  the  trade  of  his  parents* 
vocation,  and  the  gentlemen's  children  are 
meet  to  have  the  knowledge  of  govern- 
ment and  rule  in  the  commonwealth.  For 
we  have  as  much  need  of  plough  even  as  of 
any  other  state,  and  all  sorts  of  men  may 
not  go  to  school. 

'^  I  grant  (quoth  the  Archbishop)  much 
of  your  meaning  herein,  as  needful  in  a 
commonwealth ;  but  yet  utterly  to  exclude 
the  ploughman's  son  and  the  poor  man's  son 
from  the  benefit  of  learning,  as  though  they 
were  unworthy  to  have  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  bestowed  on  them,  as  well  as 
upon  others,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  as  that 
Almighty  God  should  not  be  at  liberty  to 
bestow  his  great  gift;s  of  grace  upon  any 
person,  nor  no  where  else  but  as  we  and 
other  men  shall  appoint  them  to  be  em- 


ployed, according  to  our  tocy,  and  not 
according  to  his  most  godly  will  and  plea- 
sure :  who  giveth  his  gifts,  both  of  learning 
and  other  perfections  in  all  sciences,  unto 
aJ  kinds  and  states  of  people  indifferently. 
Even  so  doth  he  many  times  withdraw  from 
them  and  their  posterity  again  those  bene- 
ficial gift^  if  they  be  not  thankful.  If  we 
should  shut  up  into  a  strait  comer  the 
bountiful  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
thereupon  attempt  to  build  our  fancies,  we 
should  make  as  perfect  a  work  therec^,  as 
those  that  took  upon  them  to  build  the 
tower  of  Babelon.  For  God  would  so  pro- 
vide, that  the  offspring  of  other  best  bom 
children  should  peradventure  become  most 
unapt  to  leam  and  very  dull,  as  I  myself 
have  seen  no  small  number  of  them  very 
dull  and  without  all  manner  of  o^MUsity. 
And  to  say  the  truth,  I  take  it  that  none 
of  us  all  here,  being  gentlemen  bom,  as  I 
think,  but  had  our  beginning  that  way  horn 
a  low  and  base  parentage :  and  through  the 
benefit  of  learning  and  other  civil  know- 
ledge, for  the  most  part,  all  gentles  ascend 
to  their  estate. 

'*  Then  it  was  again  answered,  that  the 
most  part  of  the  nobility  came  up  by  feat 
of  arms  and  martial  acts. 

"  As  though  (quoth  the  Archbishop)  that 
the  noble  Captain  was  always  unfurnished 
of  good  learning  and  knowledge,  to  per- 
suade and  dissuade  his  army  rhetorically, 
which  rather  that  way  is  brought  unto  au- 
thority than else  his  manly  looks. 

To  conclude,  the  poor  man's  son  by  pains 
taking  ...  for  the  most  part  will  be  learned, 
when  the  gentleman's  son  will  not  take  the 
pains  to  get  it.  And  we  are  taught  by  the 
Scriptures,  that  Almighty  God  raiseth  up 
from  the  dunghill  and  setteth  him  in  high 
authority;  and  when  so  it  pleaseth  Him, 
of  his  divine  providence,  deposeth  princes 
unto  a  right  humble  and  poor  estate. 
Wherefore  if  the  gentleman's  son  be  apt  to 
learning,  let  him  be  admitted ;  if  not  apt, 
let  the  poor  man's  child  apt  enter  his  room." 
—  Cranmeb's  Works,  Ed,  JerikynSj  vol.  1, 
p.  294. 
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lT?ie  Cura  de  Bargote.'] 

"  The  memory  of  the  Cura  de  Bargote 
(a  village  near  Yiana)  is  still  current  in 
Navarre.     They  say  of  him  among  other 
things,  that  being  a  famous  wizard  in  Kioja 
and  Navarre  his  delight  w^s  to  make  great 
journies  in  a  few  minutes,  and  thus  he  went 
to  see  the  wars  of  Ferdinand  V.  in  Italy, 
and  some  of  Charles  Y.,  bringing  news  to 
Logrono  and  to  Viana  on  the  very  day  of 
the  battle,  which  the  event  always  in  due 
time  confirmed.      They  say  also  that  he 
once  tricked  the  Devil  to  prevent  the  death 
of  a  Pope,  either  Alexander  VI.  or  Julius 
II.  (according  to  the  private  life  of  both  it 
might  have  happened  to  either).    It  seems 
according  to  some  private  and  unpublished 
memoirs  that  the  Pope  intrigued  with  a 
married  woman,  whose  husband  could  not 
publicly  complain,  because  he  held  an  high 
office  under  the  Pope,  and  both  he  and  his 
wife  were  related  to  certain  Cardinals  and 
Bishops.  But  his  secret  desire  of  vengeance 
was  so  strong  that  he  formed  a  conspiracy 
to  kill  the  Pontiff  who  dishonoured  him. 
The  Devil  went  when  the  Cura  de  Bargote 
had  made  his  complaint,  told  him  one  day 
that  the  Pope  would  come  to  a  violent  death 
that  night.     I'he  Cura  wished  to  prevent 
this,  but  without  revealing  this  purpose  to 
his  familiar,  desired  to  be  carried  imme- 
diately to  Rome  that  he  might  be  there 
when  the  death  took  place  and  was  made 
known,  and  that  he  might  see  the  Pope*B 
funeral,  and  observe  all  that  would  be  done 
on  the  occasion.      The  devil  accordingly 
carried  him  to  Rome.     The  Cura  presents 
himself  to  the  Pope,  and  overcomuig  all 
difficulties  by  declaring  that  what  he  had 
to  impart  concerned  the  Pontiff  personally, 
and  could  only  be  revealed  to  him  in  secret. 
Having  obtained  audience  and  told  him  all, 
the  Puj)e  as  a  reward  for  having  saved  his 
life,  absolved  him  from  all  his  guilt-,  censure 
and  punishment  for  his  witchcraft,  upon  a 
promise  that  he  would  never  repeat  such 
practices.    The  Cura  was  afterwards  appre- 
hended by  the  Inquisition  of  Logrono,  but 


he  was  soon  set  free  on  account  of  the  merit 
which  he  had  ihus  contracted.** — Llorente. 
Hist,  de  la  Inquisicon  Espane^  tom.  1,  c.  11. 


\_Diver8  coloured  BeardeJ] 

*^  The  seniors  of  this  guild  have  beards 
of  different  colours  by  the  effect  of  the 
vapour  of  the  brass,  some  green,  some  sul- 
phur coloured." — Evlia. 


^A««^W^«^^W«/VS>VS«W«M«V 


ISUent  Powder  of  Human  Bones.} 

**  The  powder  which  explodes  without 
sound  is  made  by  the  men  of  the  powder- 
fabric  of  £1  Meidaun.  The  ashes  employed 
in  it  are  ashes  of  human  bones.'* — ^Eyua. 


^k^^^VH^^^^^^^/^^^^^M  w^ 


[ii  Spiritual  Joumeyj  j-c] 

**  The  Youth  shall  travel  forward  till 
unto  the  Old-agedness ;  yet  nevertheless 
the  way  will  prove  very  narrow  to  him  in 
some  places,  especially  when  he  comes  near 
the  City  (whereof  the  Prophet  Esdras 
speaks,)  which  lieth  in  a  valley  or  low 
ground  (or  in  the  humility  or  abasement,) 
where  the  way  is  but  a  foot  broad ;  and  on 
the  one  side  is  water,  and  on  the  other  side 
is  fire. — Esdras  iv.  6,  7.  That  is,  if  the 
Young  Birth  follow  not  .the  Agedneas  of 
Being,  but  turn  itself  from  the  way  of  self- 
denial,  then  it  must  perish  either  in  the 
Water  or  in  the  Fire.  The  Water  which  is 
the  vain  inconstancy,  or  lightmindedness  of 
the  earthly  world,  wherein  the  first  world 
perished :  and  the  Fire  is  the  envious  cruel- 
ty, which  is  greedy  of  revenge  (for  her 
propriety  or  self-interest),  to  kill  and  de- 
stroy whatever  is  not  like  unto  herself; 
and  in  this  Fire  shall  this  last  world  perish.** 

This  passage  occurs  in  an  address  to  the 
reader  prefixed  to  a  book  with  the  following 
title, 

*'  A  Spiritual  Journey  of  a  Young  Man 
towards  the  Land  of  Peace,  to  live  therein 
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Essentudlj  in  God,  who  met  in  his  journey 
with  three  sorts  of  Disputes :  with  some 
ProTerbs  or  Sentences  which  the  Old  Age 
spake  to  the  Young  Man.  Also  a  Spiritual 
Dialogue,  whereunto  is  annexed  a  Round, 
or  Chorus  Dance,  whereunto  the  Vain  Hea- 
thenish Lusts,  with  their  wicked  confused 
minds  and  thoughts  (as  well  in  confusion  as 
in  a  show  of  holiness)  assemble  from  all 
Comers  of  the  Earth,  and  dancing  hand  in 
hand,  skip  and  jump  to  Hell.**  Translated 
OMt  of  Dutch,  London,  printed  bj  J. 
Macock,  1659 :  foolscap  4to.^ 


>/^»»>M^w^^v<^^^^»»»^^^^» 


IThe  MUhf  Way,  or  WatUng  Street.} 

*«  Saiu>B8  used  to  call  the  Milky  Way 
Watling  Street**  (CompktyiU  of  Scotland, 
p.  90.)  In  the  poem  of  Orpheus,  contained  in 
a  black  letter  volume  of  which  an  imperfect 
and  unique  copy  is  preserved  in  the  Advo- 
cate*8  Library,  Edinburgh,  Orpheus  is  said 
to  have  gone  to  Hell  ^through  Watling 
Street** 


<M^M^^v«^^^^^«^^^»»^<» 


[Fas  Laetea, — Le  Chemim  Saim^  Jacques,'] 

"  Thav  part  of  the  heaven,**  says  Rabb- 
ULis,  **  que  les  PhUoeophes  appeUentY'iti  lactea, 
et  les  Lifreloffres  nomment  le  ehemin  Sainct 
Jacques.^ 

Las  Cuevas  de  Sakmumca. 

'*  En  ella  es  el  Demonio  Cathedratico,  i 
por  salario  se  queda  con  un  Estudiante  de 
cada  siete  que  entran.  Solo  el  Marques  de 
Yillena  le  engano,  dexandole  la  sombra  en 
vez  de  cuerpo.  Mas  padecio  el  pobre  Mar- 
ques el  trabaxo  de  no  tener  sombra  desde 
aquel  tiempo ;  cosa  que  hace  estremecer  las 
Carnes.  £1  modo  de  ensenar  tambien  es 
endemoniado,  pues  sobre  una  silla  Infernal 
que  tienen  alia  dentro,  solo  se  ve  un  brazo 
que  parece  de  Hombre,  el  qual  habla  i  se 

'  The  translation  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
a  foreigner,  probably  a  Dutch  Quaker. 


menea  sin  cessar,  i  assi  ezplica  todas  las 
Hechicerias  i  maldades.**— Fkahc.  Botbllo 

DB  MOEABS  I  YaSCOMCBLLOS. 


^^^^^^f^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^t^m 


IThe  River- Horse,  and  the  River-BulL] 

"  Amoico  the  peculiar  superstitions  of 
this  country  b  the  River-Horse,  a  superna- 
tural being,  supposed  to  feed,  in  the  shape 
of  a  horse,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loch  Lochy, 
and,  when  disturbed  to  plunge  into  its  wa- 
ters. He  is  Lord  of  the  Lake,  and  with  his 
motion  shakes  the  whole  expanse.  His 
power  is  not  always  used  for  good  purposes, 
he  sometimes  overturns  boats;  sometimes 
entices  mares  from  the  pastures — in  short 
he  is  a  complete  Water  King  ! 

'*  Akin  to  this,  but  not  supernatural,  is 
the  River-Bull,  a  harmless  creature,  who  is 
supposed  to  emerge  from  the  lake  into  the 
pasture  of  cows.  The  Highland  herdsmen 
pretend  that  they  can  distinguish  the  calves 
which  spring  from  thisimion." — Stoddaet's 
Remarks  on  Scotland. 


WW%/V/S<^^WN^/>/WWS»^ 


ISt.  Maula's  Plague,] 

*'  Thb  memory  of  St.  Maula  is  continued 
in  Kilkenny  by  her  plague,  that  fell  upon 
them  thus  :  There  was  a  plague  in  the 
town,  and  such  as  died  thereof,  being  bound 
with  wythes  upon  the  bier,  were  buried  in 
S.  Maula*8  church-yard.  After  that  the 
infection  ceased,  women  and  m^ds  went 
thither  to  donee ;  and  instead  of  napkins 
and  handkerchiefs  to  keep  them  together 
in  their  round,  it  is  said  they  took  those 
wythes  to  serve  their  purpose.  It  is  gene- 
rally conceived  that  Maula  was  angry  for 
profaning  her  church-yard,  and  with  the 
wythes  infected  the  dancers  so,  that  shortly 
after  man,  woman  and  child  died  in  Kilken- 
ny.'*— Ledwicke*8  Antiq.  of  Kilkenny.  Col- 
lect, de  Reb.  Hib.  2. 54 1 .  Hanmer's  Chronicle 
quoted. 


THOROWGOOD  —  HASSELQIJIST  —  THORNTON. 
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[^Moderation — MurderaHotL] 

**  Papists. — In  the  Netherlands  thej  made 
a  show  of  moderation,  and  called  their  edict 
so,  jet  even  that  in  truth  was,  was  felt,  and  was 
then  called  Murderation, — Thosowoood*s 
Sermon  be/ore  the  H,  Commom  at  the  solemn 
fcutt  Christmas  Day,  1644. 


^^^^k^i^^\/^^^^^^^^^^^^^^<^« 


IThe  DeviTs  Predilection  for  the  North,'] 

"The  Devirs  predilection  for  the  North 
is  thus  accounted  for,  in  the  very  curious 
Libro  del  Maestro  e  del  Discepolo,  ijttitulato 
Lucidario.  Novamente  revisto,  e  da  molti 
errori  aspurgato;  e  in  lingua  Toscha  ridutto, 
Vineggioj  1534. 

"  Ma. — il  prime  Angela  per  accidente  hehbe 
nome  Sathoji,  overo  Sathael,  doe  conJtrario  a 
Dio.  Dis.  Q;aando  fo  ltd  conirario  a  Diof 
Ma.  Quando  ltd  vide  che  Dio  gli  haven 
dato  honors  e  gloria  sopra  gli  Angeli,  ltd  dis^ 
prezo  ttttti  gli  altriy  e  volse  esser  somigliante 
al  nostro  Signore,  e  anchora  maggiore,  Dis. 
Come  volse  ltd  essere  somigliante  a  ltd,  e 
maggior  di  ltd  f  Ma.  Pero  che  ltd  volse 
melior  stato  che  Dio  non  li  haveva  dtxttOy  pero 
volea  ponere  la  sua  sedia  ad  aquilone  cb*e 
contro  al  mezo  di,  a  esser  pari  a  altissimo, 
e  voleva  comandare  alii  altri  per  tyranneria.** 
— Cap.  5. 


V^>^MM^^»^^^^M^^^^^^^^» 


{^Egyptian  Ctutom  of  Hatching  Eggs  under 
WometCs  ArmpitsJ] 

"  OvBics  are  not  the  onlj  artificial  means 
employed  in  Egypt  for  batching  chickens. 
The  women  put  eggs  under  their  armpits, 
and  have  the  patience  to  keep  them  there 
till  they  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the 
body." ' — Hasselquist,  p.  55. 


'  There  is  a  story  somewhere  of  a  woman  put 
to  death  by  having  roasted  eggs  placed  under  her 
armpits,  while  burning  hot.  ohe  arms  were  tied 
down,  and  she  was  left  to  perish.  This  custom 
seems  to  have  given  the  hmt  of  the  cruelty. 


Miquelets. 

This  is  what  the  Catalans  themselves 
gave  as  the  origin  of  the  name  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  word 
Micquelots  occurs  in  Rabelais,  and  is  ex- 
plained by  one  of  his  Commentators  to  mean 
the  pilgrims  to  St.  MichaeFs  Mount,  near 
St.  Malo.  It  was  a  proverb  that  les  grands 
gtteux  vont  i  8,  Jacques  en  Oalice,  et  lespetits 
in  S.  Michel,  Not  improbably  therefore, 
the  French  may  have  given  to  the  irregular 
troops  in  Catalonia  the  name,  comparing 
them  to  these  beggarly  pilgrims. 


^^^^kM^^^^^^^^^^^V^^^^VW 


IPotoer  of  the  Turhish  Tenses,'] 

"  Ohb  of  the  tenses  in  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage, supposes  in  the  speaker  an  absolute 
and  precise  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  his 
assertion,  unrestricted  in  any  of  its  relations 
by  doubt  or  uncertainty :  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  knowledge  of  the  fact  be  merely 
acquired  from  report,  and  though  supported 
by  testimony  or  its  own  probability,  be  not 
known  to  the  speaker  from  the  evidence  of 
his  own  senses  or  experience,  he  expresses 
by  a  different  inflection  the  modification 
with  which  his  report  is  to  be  received.** — 
T.  Thobhtom*8  Turhey,  Sfv.  vol.  1,  p.  40. 


^AAMAA^^^^^^^M^^SM^^^A«% 


[^Profanation,] 

"  At  Ch&teaudun,  in  our  own  gardens,  on 
the  summit  of  a  rocky  hill  overhanging  the 
river,  the  tables  for  company  in  the  linden 
groves,  are  composed  of  tomb-stones,  with 
their  inscriptions,  supported  by  broken  pil- 
lars and  other  ornaments  from  the  churches. 
Near  them  stands  a  marble  vase  richly 
sculptured,  which  served  as  a  baptismal 
font,  or  receptacle  for  holy  water.  These 
gardens  and  the  adjacent  public  walks,  for- 
merly belonged  to  a  convent  now  in  ruins. 
I  could  not  help  expressing  my  dislike  of 
such  wanton  profanation  to  our  landlord ; 
but  custom  had  familiarized  him  to  this, 


I  J  more  importaai 
daogcn.** — FoEBES,  LiUart 
▼oL  2,  p.  146. 


*^»»^^^^>^^^^^^^N^^^v^M^^»<» 


[TjfTtDBqr  afike  Prafatau.] 

**  Thb  women  are  bapfij  tbmt  the  Miho- 
metant  are  become  masteri  lo  the  Indiea, 
to  ddirer  tliem  firom  the  tjrann j  of  the 
Brahmins,  who  always  desire  their  death,  be- 
cause these  ladies  nerer  being  burnt  without 
all  their  ornaments  of  gold  and  silrer  about 
them,  and  none  but  thej  haring  power  to 
toodi  their  ashes,  thej  fail  not  to  pick  up 
all  that  is  precious  from  amongst  them. 
Howerer,  the  Great  Mogul  and  other  Ma- 
hometan FHnces,  haying  ordered  their  Go- 
vernors to  employ  all  their  care  in  suppress- 
ing that  abuse  as  much  as  lies  in  their 
power,  it  requires  at  present  great  solicita- 
tions and  considerable  presents,  for  obtain- 
ing the  permission  of  being  burnt ;  so  that 
the  difficulty  thej  meet  with  in  this,  secures 
a  great  many  women  from  the  infamy  they 
would  incur  in  their  caste,  if  they  were  not 
forced  to  lire  by  a  superior  power.** — 
THiymoT. 


^^^^^»»»^^»^/^^^^^<^M^M 


{Thin  StyU:\ 

^  Mt  unaffected  stile  retains,  you  see. 
Her  old  Frize-Cloak  of  young  Rusticity. 

WiTHBm*8  Satyre, 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^vw^ 


L 


{DouthwaiUi^a  Poem»,'\ 

"  Thb  Barber  in  the  Upholsterer  was  a 
portraitofDouthwaite,  who  lived  in  Brown- 
low  Street,  Holbom :  and  in  order  to  take 
him  off  accurately,  Woodward  shaved  with 
him  for  a  considerable  time.  He  wrote, 
and  we  believe  published,  two  volumes  of 
poems,  for  which  his  customers  among  the 
gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn  subscribed.  Often 
have  we  admired  the  tottering  gait  of  the 
thin,  tremulous,  smirking,  talkative,  incon- 
siderate old  man.  Woodward's  personifica- 


tion  of  him  was  correctneas  itsel£** — 1 
rwma,  voL  9,  p.  1064. 

A  volume  of  his  poems  1  take  to  be  dw 
book  which  I  ooce  saw  in  the  possessaon  of 
Tbomas  Wilkinson  at  Yanvath,  very  or^- 
nal  and  amusing  nonsense,  and  not  witlkoiit 
its  value  as  evmcing  what  pleasure  the  man 
derived  from  stringing  together  lines  with* 
out  meaning. 


<M»^M%#^»»^»^M»*N^M^»N^M>*%»M^^O 


[ii  Cofftm  used  as  a  Boat'] 

**  A  Dutch  seaman  being  condemned  for 
a  crime,  his  punishment  was  changed,  and 
he  was  ordered  to  be  led  in  St.  Helen's 
Island.  This  unh^py  person  representing 
to  himself  the  horrour  of  that  solitude  much 
beyond  what  it  really  was,  fell  into  a  des- 
pair that  made  him  attempt  the  strangest 
action  that  ever  was  heard  of. 

**  There  had  that  day  been  interred  in 
the  same  island  an  officer  of  the  ship.  This 
seaman  took  up  the  body  out  of  the  coffin, 
and  having  made  a  kind  of  rudder  of  the 
upper  board  of  it,  ventured  himself  to  sea 
in  it.  It  happened  fortunately  for  him  to 
be  80  great  a  calm  that  the  riiip  lay  as  it 
were  immoveable  within  a  league  and  half 
of  the  island,  but  his  companions  seeing  so 
strange  a  kind  of  boat  floating  on  the  water, 
imagined  they  saw  a  spectre,  and  were  not 
a  little  startled  at  the  resolution  of  the  man, 
who  durst  hazard  himself  upon  that  ele- 
ment in  three  boards  slightly  nailed  to- 
gether, which  a  small  wave  might  have 
overturned,  though  he  had  no  confidence  to 
be  received  by  those  who  had  so  lately  sen- 
tenced him  to  death.  Accordingly  it  was 
put  to  the  question  whether  he  should  be 
received  or  not,  and  some  would  have  the 
sentence  put  in  execution ;  but  at  last  they 
concluded  in  mitiorem^  and  he  was  taken 
aboard,  and  came  afterwards  to  Holland, 
where  he  lived  in  the  town  of  Kom,  and 
related  to  many,  how  miraculously  God  ha^ 
delivered  him.** — Mandelslo. 
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[^Iii/luence  of  Earthquakes  on  Animals,'} 

**  Thb  prescience  of  animals  of  the  ap- 
proach of  earthquakes  is  a  singular  pheno- 
menon,** says  Doix>MiEi7,  '*  and  the  more 
surprising  to  us  from  our  ignorance  bj 
what  sense  thej  receive  the  intimation.  It 
is  common  to  all  species,  particularly  dogs, 
geese,  and  domestic  fowls.  The  howling  of 
the  dogs  in  the  streets  of  Messina  (1763) 
was  so  violent  that  they  were  ordered  to 
be  killed." — Note  to  Dissertation  on  the 
Earthquake  in  Calabria^  1763. 

[^Ancient  Ladies'  Pomp.'] 

"  'Tis  a  strong-Iimb*d  knave : 
My  father  bought  him  for  my  sister's  litter. 
O  pride  of  women  t    Coaches  are  too  com- 
mon— 
They  surfeit  in  the  happiness  of  peace, 
And  ladies  think  they  keep  not  state  enough, 
If,  for  their  pomp  and  ease,  they  are  not 

borne 
In  triumph  on  men*s  shoulders.** 

Ma88ing£r*8  Bondman, 


«/w^/^/wv^/\»^^^<v^^»^/v^w« 


{^Nature  seen  with  Jaundiced  Eye.'] 

'*  Nature  (which  is,  though  dim,  the  only 

glass 
Where  all  a  little  see  the  6odhead*s  face 
That  walk  with  open  eyes,)  was  hardly  free 
From  being  chid  for  too  much  levity. 
Because  her  feathered  quire  but  vainly  sing 
When  she  does  usher  in  the  gaudy  spring. 
They  thought  their  painted  plumes  ill  pat- 
terns here, 
By  which  our  lovers  vary  what  they  wear ; 
Whilst  all  her  flowers  that  do  our  meads 

adorn 
Seem  but  her  ribbands,  and  for  fancy  worn.** 
Davsnamt's  Poem  to  the  Earl 
of  Orrery, 

[^Increase  of  Coaches,] 

"  SixTiB  or  seventy  yeeres  agoe,  coaches 
were  very  rare  in  England,  but  at  thb  day 


pride  is  so  farre  increased,  as  there  be  few 
gentlemen  of  any  account  (I  meane  elder 
brothers)  who  have  not  their  coaches,  so  as 
the  streetes  of  London  are  almost  stopped 
up  with  them.  Yea,  they  who  onely  respect 
comlinesse  and  profit,  and  are  thought  free 
from  pride,  yet  have  coaches,  because  they 
find  the  keeping  thereof  more  commodious 
and  profitable,  then  of  horses,  since  two  or 
three  coach-horses  will  draw  foure  or  five 
persons,  besides  the  commodity  of  carrying 
many  necessaries  in  a  coach.**  —  Ftwes 
MoBTSON.     Born  1566,  died  1614. 


^^MAAM^^k^^M^^^^^^^^^^ 


lEnthusiastic  Recollection  of  a  BattU-Jield,] 

**  OuB  virgins. 
Leaving  the  natural  tremblings  that  attend 
On  timorous  maids  struck  pale  at  sight  of 

blood. 
Shall  take  delight  to  tell  what  wounds  you 

gave. 
Making  the  horror  sweet  to  hear  them 

sing  it. — 

And  while 

The  spring  contributes  to  their  art,  make  in 
Each  garden  a  remonstrance  of  this  battle, 
Where  flowers  shall  seem  to  fight,  and  every 

plant 
Cut  into  forms  of  green  artillery 
And  instruments  of  war,  shall  keep  alive 
The  memory  of  this  day  and  your  great 

victory.*' 

Shiblet.     7^  Imposture, 


^Charcoal,] 

^'  I  FEAB  mens  censures  as  the  charcoal 
sparks.*'* 

WiTHBB.     Inconstancy, 


*  Charcoal  was  probably  the  fuel  of  the  higher 
orders— as  still  at  Grav's  Inn,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, nothing  else  could  be  burnt  in  a  central 
hearth  without  inconvenience. 
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ISea  CoaL'\ 

^  Skacoai.  b  taid  bj  Luis  Manoz  to 
hare  been  lued  bj  the  poor  as  fuel, — and 
be  mentions  it  aa  one  of  the  manifest  signs 
of  D.  Liiisa*8  poTertj.**—  Vida  y  VirtrndeM 
de  la  Venerable  Virgen  D.  Lmea  de  Cora" 
fMoal  w  3£etidoxa, 


^»»<MMMM»<^^»^«^»<»WM>«»^ 


**  I HATB  long  obsenredf**  says  Sut  Wil- 
liam Tbmplb,  **  from  all  I  have  seen,  or 
heard,  or  read  in  story,  that  nothing  is  so 
fallacious  aa  to  reason  upon  the  counseb  or 
conduct  of  princes  or  states,  from  what  one 
oonceiyes  to  be  the  true  interest  of  their 
countries :  for  there  b  in  all  places  an  inte- 
restof  those  that  govern,  and  another  of  those 
that  are  governed :  naj,  among  these  there  b 
an  interest  of  quiet  men  that  desire  to  keep 
only  what  they  have,  and  another  of  unquiet 
men,  who  desire  to  acquire  what  they  have 
not,  and  by  violent  if  they  cannot  by  lawful 
means.  Therefore  I  never  could  find  a 
better  way  of  judging  the  revolutions  of  a 
state  than  by  the  personal  temper  and  un- 
derstanding, or  passions  and  humours  of 
the  princes  or  chief  ministers  that  were  for 
the  time  at  the  head  of  affairs.** — Memoirs 
from  1672  to  1679. 


^0^^0^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m 


[^Care  necessary /or  the  Preservation  of 
Life^ — Natural  and  Spiritual.'] 

"  Wb  find  by  plain  experience  how  lan- 
guid the  seeds  of  life,  how  faint  the  vigour 
either  of  heavenly  influences,  or  of  sub- 
lunary and  inferior  agents,  are  grown,  when 
the  life  of  man,  which  was  wont  to  reach  to 
almost  a  thousand  years,  b  esteemed  even 
a  miraculous  age  if  it  be  extended  but  the 
tenth  part  of  that  duration.  We  need  not 
examine  the  inferior  creatures,  which  we 
find  expressly  cursed  for  the  sin  of  man 
with  thorns  and  briers  (the  usual  expres- 
sion of  a  curse  in  Scripture).     If  we  but 


open  our  eyes  and  look  about  us,  we  shall 
see  what  pains  husbandmen  take  to  keep 
the  earth  from  giving  up  the  g^ioat,  in 
opening  the  veins  thereof,  ih  applying  their 
soil  and  marie  as  so  many  pills  or  salrea,  a» 
so  many  cordiab  and  preservatives  to  ke^ 
it  alive,  in  laying  it  asleep,  as  it  were,  wh^ 
it  lyeth  fallow  every  second  or  third  year, 
that  by  any  means  they  may  preserve  in  it 
that  life,  which  they  see  plainly  i4>proaching 
to  its  last  gasp.** — Retiioli>s*s  Vainty  oftke 
Creature. 


<^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^» 


\Pop^s  Generosity.'] 

PoPE*s  conduct  toward  Gray  should  always 
be  remembered  to  his  honour.  ^  I  remem- 
ber a  letter,**  says  Aabon  Hill,  **  wherein 
he  invited  him  to  partake  of  hb  fortune 
(at  that  time  but  a  small  one,)  assurii^ 
him  with  a  very  unpoetical  warmth,  that 
as  long  as  himself  had  a  shilling,  Mr.  Gaj 
should  be  welcome  to  sixpence  of  it ;  nay, 
to  eight  pence,  if  he  could  contrive  but  to 
live  on  a  groat.** — Hill*s  Works,  voL  1, 
p.  876. 


^^S^^F^^^^^^^S^K^^^^t^t^ii^'i^y^'^^^f 


Epitaph  in  Pancras  Churchyard, 

Underneethb  thb  stone  doth  lye 

The  body  of  Mr.  Humphrie 

Jones  who  was  of  late 

By  trade  a  tin  plate 

Worker  in  Barbicanne 

Well  known  to  be  a  goode  man 

By  all  his  friends  and  neighbours  too 

And  paid  every  bodie  their  due 

He  died  in  the  year  1737 

Aug.  4th  aged  80  his  soul  we  hopes  in  heven. 


[^Rowe  on  the  Language  of  Dryden.] 

"  Rows,  if  we  may  believe  Oldmixon, 
wrote  the  following  verses  upon  Dryden  in 
a  poem  which  he  sent  to  the  press,  and 
afterwards  recalled  it  to  erase  them  before 
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the  Poem  was  printed :  out  of  which,  sajs 
Oldmixon,  I  copied  them. 

**  Wit  and  the  Laws  had  both  the  same  111 

fate, 
And  partial  Tyrants  8wa7*d  in  either  state ; 
HI  natured  Censure  would  be  sure  to  blame 
An  alien  wit  of  independant  fame. 
While  Bajes  grown  old  and  hardened  in 

offence 
Was  suffered  to  write  on  in  spite  of  sense : 
Backt  by  his  friends  the  Livader  brought 

along 
A  crew  of  foreign  words  into  our  tongue. 
To  ruin  and  enslave  the  free  bom  English 

song; 
Still  the  prcTailing  faction  propt  his  throne, 
And  to  four  volumes  let  his  plays  run  on.** 


^^I^A^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^fW^ 


^Richard  Ccewr  de  Lion  and  the  Bee  Hives,"] 

**  In  the  metrical  Romance  of  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion  it  is  said  that  he  took  thirteen 
ship-loads  of  bee-hives  with  him;  which 
when  he  beseiged  Acre,  he  threw  from  a 
mangonel  into  the  town.  The  Saracens 
were  much  annoyed  by  this,  and  said 

King  Richard  was  full  fell 
When  his  flies  biten  so  well. 

"  There  must  have  been  some  inconve- 
niences in  charging  a  machine  with  such 
instruments  of  offence.** — £lijs*s  Specimens 
of  Eng.  Met,  Rom,  vol.  2,  pp.  202,  223. 

lAchee-^A  Diu^fUable,'] 

**  A  SUDDEN  and  a  swift  disease 
First  on  thy  heart,  Life*s  chiefest  fort,  does 
seize. 
And  then  on  all  the  suburb  vitals  preys: 
Next  it  corrupts  thy  tainted  blood 
And  scatters  poison  through  its  purple  flood. 

Sharp  Aches  in  thick  troops  it  sends. 
And  pain  which  like  a  rack  the  nerves  ex- 
tends.'* 
OiJ>HAM*s  Pindarique  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Charles  Morwent 


Boring  out  the  eye  of  a  Cyclops. 

'*  Ya  le  corre  del  ojo  sangre  ardiente, 
Ya  le  quema  la  llama  los  dos  parpados, 
Ya  la  ceja  y  pestanas  le  chamusca, 
Ya  yerve  con  el  fuego  la  nifieta, 
De  la  suerte  que  quando  algun  coete 
Sale  del  bra^o  del  mo^uelo  loco 
Las  noche  de  San  Juan,  o  de  San  Pedro, 
O  en  Valencia  leal  la  alegre  noche 
Del  Martir  San  Dionis,  honor  de  Athenas, 
Que  con  lengua  de  fuego  Xi  pronuncia, 
Assi  del  gran  gigante  el  ojo  ardiendo 
Entrando  en  el  la  estaca  rechinava.** 

Los  Amantes  de  TerueL 


^M^MAA^A^^^MM^^SM^^M 


IPeat  Water.'] 

"  The  antiseptic  property  of  peat  is  very 
remarkable.  Not  only  are  the  horns  of 
animals,  extinct  for  many  centuries,  pre- 
served in  it  to  the  present  day,  but  timber 
and  even  human  bodies  remain  a  long  time 
without  exhibiting  any  signs  of  decay  when 
buried  in  peat.  This  quality  is  communi- 
cated in  a  very  considerable  degree  to  the 
brown  coloured  water  which  flows  from  it. 
Captain  Cook  having  to  water  his  ship  on 
the  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  was  obliged 
for  this  purpose  to  have  recourse  to  a  brook, 
the  water  of  which  was  of  reddish  hue, 
like  that  which  nms  from  the  turf  bogs  in 
England.  This  no  doubt  was  moss  water. 
He  was  at  first  suspicious  of  its  quality 
and  used  it  sparingly ;  but  after  having  it 
long  aboard,  and  in  warm  climates^  it 
proved  the  best  water  he  took  in  during  the 
whole  climate.  It  would  appear  from  his 
account  that  it  never  became  putrid ;  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  moss  water,  or 
water  artificially  impregnated  with  peat, 
would  be  more  salutary  and  remain  longer 
unchanged,  especially  in  the  hot  latitudes, 
than  any  other  river  or  standing  water 
whatever.**  —  Ahnual  Review,  2.  711. 
Trans,  of  the  Highland  Society^  vol.  2. 


V  r 


IGM  Water,'] 

**  Thi  wholetoiiienefls  and  delicac  j  of 
the  water,**  sajs  Tbcho,  speaking  of  Chili, 
**  which  runs  through  veins  of  gold,  is  in 
great  esteem  among  the  frogal  Spaniards, 
though  I  cannot  deny  but  the  yeins  of  gold 
themselres  are  much  more  valuable  to  most 
of  them.** 


^^>»>^<V^^»<^<^^<  XWVM»^«» 


[Companion  ofMmu  to  TVees.] 

^  MiKBS  were  considered  as  trees  of 
which  the  veins  are  branches, — and  though 
experience  had  shown  that  the  deeper  thej 
dug  the  poorer  the  vein  became,  still  thej 
believed  that  the  root  would  be  the  richest 
part, — como  tronoo  j  manantial  de  todas 
las  vetas.** — Acosta,  1.  4,  c.  8. 


■^^^^^^^^^M»^^M^^^^MM^»» 


\Modem  CaU/arma,'] 

^^  TvB  heard  those  saj  that  travel  to  the 
West 
Whence  this  beloved  metal  is  encreast. 
That  in  the  places  where  such  minerals  be 
Is  neither  grass,  nor  herb,  nor  plant,  nor  tree. 
And  like  enough ; — for  thb  at  home  I  find 
Those  who  too  earnestly  employ  the  mind 
About  that  trash,  have  hearts,!  dare  uphold 
As  barren  as  the  place  where  men  dig  gold.** 

WiTHBB,  Saijfr  8. 


>»/\/WVWWSAA/\/W\MA* 


[Improvement  in  LigJUhouses,'] 

Sm  Joseph  Sbhhouse  has  suggested,  in 
the  Naval  Chronicle  for  November  1808, 
two  material  improvements  in  Light  Houses. 
First,  that  every  reflecting  light  should 
have  a  different  colour,  by  which  it  would 
be  immediately  identified,  as  soon  as  seen. 
Secondly,  that,  fifty,  sixty,  or  one  hundred 
feet  below  the  great  light,  there  should  be 
four  or  five  others  of  a  smaller  size,  to  be 
seen  a  few  leagues  off  at  sea.  When  these 
were  not  perceivable,  the  seaman  would 
know  he  was  far  from  land.  When  any  one 
of  them  was  in  view,  he  need  only  take  the 


angle  of  altitude  between  it  and  the 
one,  and  in  a  table,  calculated  befardiand, 
he  would  find  his  distance  fixMn  the  light 
house  by  a  very  easy  and  ezpeditioas  me- 
thod, sufficiently  exact  for  his  purpose. 


^V^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^'^^^^w* 


[  Water  turned  green  at  Seraa^pore^  22nd 
May,  1810.] 

"  Serampore,  22nd  May,  1810. 
'*  The  only  news  I  have  to  communicate 
to  you,  is  an  extraordinary  event  which 
took  place  here  a  few  days  ago.  The  water 
in  our  tank,  which  I  have  known  there 
thirty-four  years,  changed  suddenly  to  the 
colour  of  dark  green,  and  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  fish,  many  of  them  weighing  from  ten 
to  eighteen  seers,  floated  dead  on  the  surface 
of  it.  Some  few  were  taken  out  by  the  na- 
tives, and  carried  away;  the  renuunder  were 
transported  by  hackey  loads  and  buried,  or 
Implied  to  the  purposes  of  manure.  Thb 
strange  occurrence  is  attributed  by  most 
people  to  the  recent  earthquake,  which  I 
understand  was  felt  in  Calcutta.**  —  Pano" 
ramOi  vol.  9,  p.  974. 


[Loadstone  an  Amulet  against  the  Oout."] 

**  Henrt  Hinde  Pellt,  Esq.,  of  Upton, 
in  the  county  of  Essex,  wears  constantly  a 
piece  of  loadstone  sewed  in  a  little  flannel 
case,  suspended  from  a  black  ribbon  round 
his  neck,  next  his  skin.  It  is  about  two 
inches  long,  about  an  inch  and  half  broad, 
and  of  the  thickness  of  two-tenths  of  an 
inch.  Mr.  Pelly,  who  is  a  gentleman  ad- 
vanced in  years,  says,  that  he  used  to  be 
laid  up  annually  for  three  or  four  months 
with  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout.  He  read  in 
some  old  book  that  the  wearing  of  a  magnet 
next  the  skin  was  a  sure  preservative  against 
that  most  excruciating  and  enfeebling  dis- 
ease. He  knew  that  some  of  the  finest  and 
most  powerful  magnets  in  the  world  were 
found  in  the  province  of  Golconda.  He  em- 
ployed an  agent  in  India  to  procure  him  one 
from  thence,  and  the  stone  be  wears  wr.« 


actually  brought  from  the  mountains  of  Gol- 
conda.  Its  magnetic  virtue  is  very  great. 
It  was  shown  to  Nairn  and  Blunt,  who  chip- 
ped it  into  a  wearable  shape,  and  those  gen- 
tlemen said  that  they  had  never  seen  a  ^ner. 
He  made  them  a  present  of  the  irregular 
fragments.  It  much  resembles  a  piece  of 
slate,  such  as  schoolboys  learn  to  cypher  on. 
IVIr.  Felly  says,  he  now  and  then  has  some 
slight  twinges,  which  only  serve  to  remind 
him  of.  the  terrible  paroxysms  to  which  he 
once  was  subject.  It  happened  by  accident, 
one  day,  when  dressing,  that  he  omitted  to 
hang  his  amulet  about  his  neck :  another 
and  another  day  passes,  and  he  began  to 
think  that  after  several  years  had  elapsed 
without  a  fit,  the  magnet  had  altered  his 
very  system,  and  rendered  him  intangible 
by  gout.  One  night,  however,  he  awoke  in 
torment :  his  dreams  of  security  were  dissi- 
pated in  a  moment.  He  called  for  his  safe- 
guard, and  threw  it  about  his  neck.  He 
escaped  with  a  slight  attack;  and  has  never 
been  without  his  piece  of  loadstone  ever 
since :  He  wears  it  night  and  day,  and  en- 
joys perfect  freedom  from  all  the  pains  in- 
flicted by  his  old  enemy.  We  have  heard 
this  story  from  such  unquestionable  testi- 
mony, that  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  give  it  to 
the  w(»rld  as  we  heard  it,  word  for  word." — 
Panorama^  vol.  7,  p.  699. 

[Fliei  Antipathy  to  the  MagnetJ] 

^'  A  PERSON  having  an  artificial  magnet 
suspended  from  the  wall  of  his  study,  with 
a  piece  of  iron  adhering  to  it,  remarked  for 
severld  years  that  the  flies  in  the  room 
though  they  frequently  placed  themselves 
on  other  iron  articles,  never  settled  on  the 
artificial  magnet :  and  even  that  if  they 
approached  it  they  in  a  moment  again  re- 
moved from  it  to  some  distance.'* — Voiot's 
JoumcU. 


>/^«^il^«w^A/v^iA^^/w^AM^«A/^M 


[The  Bandit  and  the  Red  Boots,^ 

**  The  Chief  of  a  very  desperate  gang  of 
banditti   who   had   amassed   considerable 


wealth  was  taken  by  a  soldier  and  con- 
ducted to  the  Governor  of  the  province  at 
Ekalerlnoslaf.  Great  reward  had  been  of- 
fered for  the  person  of  this  man ;  and  it  was 
supposed  he  would,  of  course,  be  immedi- 
ately knouted.  To  the  astonishment  of  the 
soldier  who  had  been  the  means  of  his  ap- 
prehension, a  few  days  only  had  elapsed 
when  he  received  a  visit  from  the  robber: 
He  had  been  able  to  bribe  the  Governor 
sufficiently  to  procure  his  release,  in  con- 
sequence whereof  he  had  been  liberated 
from  confinement.  '  You  have  caught  me,* 
said  he,  addressing  the  soldier,  '  this  time ; 
but  before  you  set  out  upon  another  expe- 
dition in  search  of  me  I  will  accommodate 
you  with  a  pair  of  red  boots  for  the  jour- 
ney.* Boots  made  of  red  leather  are  com- 
monly worn  in  the  Ukraine  :  but  to  give  a 
man  a  pair  of  red  boots,  according  to  the 
saying  of  the  Tartars,  is  to  cut  the  skin 
round  the  upper  part  of  his  legs,  and  then 
cause  it  to  be  torn  off*  by  the  feet.  This 
species  of  torture  the  banditti  are  said  to 
practise,  as  an  act  of  revenge  :  in  the  same 
manner,  the  Americans  scalp  the  heads  of 
their  enemies.  With  this  terrible  threat, 
he  made  his  escape ;  and  no  further  inquiry 
was  made  after  him,  on  the  part  of  the  po- 
lice. The  undaunted  soldier,  finding  the 
little  confidence  that  could  be  placed  in  his 
commander  determined  to  take  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  into  his  own  hands,  and 
once  more  adventured  in  pursuit  of  the  rob- 
ber, whose  flight  had  spread  terror  through 
the  country.  After  an  undertaking  full  of 
danger,  he  found  him  in  one  of  the  little 
subterranean  huts  in  the  midst  of  the  Steppes. 
Entering  this  place  with  pistols  in  his  hand, 
*  You  prdknised  me,*  said  he,  '  a  pair  of  red 
boots;  I  am  come  to  be  measured  for  them!* 
With  these  words,  he  discharged  one  of  his 
pistols,  and  killing  the  robber  on  the  spot, 
returned  to  his  quarters.**— CiiAEKs's  7>a- 
veU^  voL  1,  p.  594. 
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[^FuUome  Compliment  qf  Oamez  Manrique 
vpon  Tostattu,'] 

In  the  lamentation  which  Gomez  Man- 
rique  composed  for  the  death  of  the  Mar- 
ques de  Santillana,  Faith  is  introduced 
mourning  the  loss  of  this  prelate  among  her 
other  losses.  She  pays  him  the  singular 
compliment  of  sajing,  that  if  the  whole 
Bible  were  now  to  be  made,  he  could  have 
composed  it. 

El  Tastado  quejue  Ohupo  de  Avila, 

lAoro  el  pilar  primero 

avUenee  que  perdi, 
el  qual  basiara  eehero^ 
awn  en  el  Hempo  de  enero^ 

para  eoitener  a  me. 
No  creo  de  theologia 
eons  Avguttin  mat  eabia ; 

puer  la  bibHa  toda  entera 

«e  por  hazer  estuviera 
de  nuevo  la  oompomia^ 
Cancionero  General.  Seville,  1540.  ff.  31. 
See  Omniana,  vol.  1,  p.  196. 

[£Ud  Haired  Temper,'] 

'*  M.  Sauyan,**  sajs  D^Abyisux  (tom.  5, 
p.  489),  "  fCoubUa  rien  pour  noui  donner  dee 
marques  de  eon  hon  cceur^  quoique  pour  Vordi' 
noire  on  diee  qu*il  en  /out  peu  attendre  d^un 
homme  de  eonpoHy  oar  il  etoitrousseau:  maie 
lee  Turce  oni  obeervi,  et  peut-etre  bien  d^au' 
tree  aveo  eux,  que  lee  roueeeaux  eonttous  bone 
ou  tout  mauvait;  qtCih  tont  bont  quand  ilt 
tontgratj  mait  qu'ilt  ne  valent  rien  quand  ilt 
tont  maigret,^* 

[Freth  Water  taken  at  Sea^  at  the  Mouth  of 
great  Rivers.'] 

**  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  in  several  places 
to  take  up  fresh  water  at  sea,  against  the 
mouth  of  some  river,  where  it  floats  above 
the  salt  water ;  but  we  must  dip  but  a  little 
way  down,  for  sometimes  if  the  bucket  goes 
but  a  foot  deep,  it  takes  up  salt  water  with 
the  fresh." — ^Dampier. 


l^AncieTit  Sewers  of  Merida.] 

**  These  were  sewers  also  at  Merida, 
according  to  the  fabulous  Chronicle  of  King 
Rodrigo, — which  may  possibly  in  this  point 
be  correct,  de  coda  casa,  it  says,  salia  un 
caho  so  tierra;  y  entravan  todos  los  cahot  en 
un  caho  grande,  que  avia  en  coda  calle  por 
do  corrian  lot  aguas  de  la  lluvia.  E  asti~ 
mismo  toda  la  suziedad,  y  por  esta  guita  no 
hallarian  ninguna  de  his  calles  tuziat^ — P.  2, 
c.  156. 

[Errors  of  big  Books^ 

"  Capiixitium  Venebis,  in  Physiology, 
denotes  a  meteor  appearing  in  the  air,  in 
form  of  fine  threads  resembling  a  spider's 
web. 

**  Some  think  that  the  Capillitium  Ve- 
neris derives  its  origin  from  a  cloud.  The 
watery  parts  of  which  having  been  exhaled 
by  the  8un*8  heat,  only  the  earthy  and  sul- 
phureous parts  are  left  behind,  which  shoot 
into  this  figure.  It  is  sometimes  also  found 
hanging  about  woods  and  coppices,  or  even 
extended  on  the  ground,  like  a  fine  net^ 
frequently  mistaken  for  spiders*  webs.** — 
Reb8*s  Cyclop€edia. 

It  if  marvellous  that  such  an  article 
skuuid  be  found  in  such  a  work  I 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^v^^^^^^vww 


[  Why  Oold'seehers  are  disappointed.] 

**  The  Negroes  of  Bambouk  account  for 
the  disappointment  so  often  experienced  by 
those  who  mine  for  gold  by  a  curious  su- 
perstition. They  think  the  gold  is  an  evil 
Spirit,  which  delights  in  tormenting  those 
who  love  it,  and  therefore  frequently  shifts 
its  place.**  —  Duband*s  Voyage  to  Senegal^ 
c.  17. 

[Expense  of  Mining.] 

"  The  outlay  in  opening  a  mine  is  so 
considerable,  that  the  Spanish  Americans 
had  a  proverbial  saying,  qite  para  una  niina 
es  menester  otra  mina.'* — P.  Andbes  Pebez 
BE  Ribas,  p.  4. 


•        ^ 
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[il  WeUh  Bidding.^ 

"  Feb.  4,  1809. 
"  As  we  intend  to  enter  the  matrimoni&l 
State  on  Friday  the  3d  day  of  March  next, 
we  are  encouraged  by  our  friends  to  make 
a  Bidding  on  the  occasion,  the  same  day  at 
our  dweUing-house,  called  Ty'n-y-ffynnon, 
in  the  parish  of  Llanddewi-aberarth,  when 
and  where  the  favour  of  your  good  com- 
pany is  humbly  solicited,  and  whatever 
donation  you  will  be  pleased  to  bestow  on 
either  of  us  that  day,  will  be  cheerfully 
received,  warmly  acknowledged,  and  readily 
repaid,  whenever  applied  for,  on  a  similar 
occasion,  by 

Your  very  humble  servants, 

David  Jenkiivs, 
Mast  Evans. 

**  The  young  man  desires  that  aU  gifts  of 
the  above  Nature  due  to  his  late  Father  may 
be  returned  to  him  on  the  said  day,  and 
will  be  thankful  with  his  mother  and  bro- 
thers for  all  Gifls  conferred  on  him.  Also 
the  young  woman's  Father  and  Mother  de- 
sire that  aU  gifts  of  the  above  Nature  due 
io  jthem  may  be  returned  to  the  young  wo* 
man  on  the  above  day,  and  will  be  thank- 
ful for  all  favours  conferred  on  the  young 
woman.** 


^^^^^^j^^^^s^i^s^^^^fy^^-i^^^ 


^Nothing  New  under  the  Sttn,'] 

**  Great  wits  to  madness  nearly  are  allied.** 

Seneca  said  this  eighteen  centuries  ago— 
NuUum  magnum  ingenium  absque  mixtura 
dementia  est,  and  Aristotle  said  it  before 
him. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^k^^k^k^/N^^^^^^ 


[^Liber  Patsianie  Domini  Nostri  Jeeu 
ChrisH,'] 

'*  Gebat  doubts  have  been  entertained 
as  to  the  exbtence  of  a  book,  for  which  it 
is  affirmed  the  Emperor  Adolphus  ofiered 
1 1 ,000  ducats.  Liber  Passionis  Domini  Nos' 
tri  Jeeu  Chriitiy  cum  JSguris  et  caracteribus 
ex  nuUd  materia  compoeOis.     This  Book  of 


the  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with 
figures  and  characters  not  made  of  any 
materials  whatever.  This  book,  it  is  re- 
cently ascertained,  is  in  possession  of  the 
family  of  the  Princes  de  Ligne.  It  con- 
tains twenty- four  leaves  of  vellum,  on  which 
not  the  smallest  trace  is  apparent  on  in- 
spection :  but  when  a  leaf  is  strongly 
pressed  against  the  blue  paper  with  which 
the  book  is  interleaved,  the  characters  be- 
come visible,  as  also  the  outlines  of  the 
figures,  which  are  executed  with  the  most 
laborious  finishing.  The  work  is  attributed 
to  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  between 
14^8  and  1509.**  —  Panorama,  vol.  10,  p. 
1117. 

I  suppose  the  characters  and  figures  are 
scraped,  so  as  to  render  the  vellum  more 
or  less  transparent  in  those  parts. 

OenovefiB  dura  Mater. 

**  Si  medicis  adhibenda  fides,  prsemoUe  ce- 
rebrum 
Protecti  durft  matre,  pi&que  sumus : 
At  cum  te,  Genovefa,  sacris  procul  asdibus 
arcet, 
Dura  tibi  tantum,  non  pia  Mater  erat.** 
Savtel,  Annui  Sacer.  Jan,  8. 


^^'«M/^AA/^/^/\A/w«/w^/v^^w• 


ICarvttfal  and  the  Poisoned  Arrowe."] 

'*  One  day,  being  Sunday,  ten  or  twelve 
boys  of  the  same  school  with  me,  whose 
faUiers  were  Spaniards  and  mothers  In- 
dians, all  of  us  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  walking  abroad  to  play,  we  espied 
the  quarters  of  Carvajal  in  the  field ;  at 
which  we  all  cried.  Let  us  go  and  see  Car- 
vajal, and  being  come  to  the  place,  we 
perceived  that  the  quarter  hanging  there 
was  his  thigh,  very  fat,  stinking,  and  green 
with  corruption.  Hereupon  one  of  the  boys 
said,  that  none  of  them  durst  go  and  touch 
him.  Some  said  yes,  some  said  no ;  with 
which  they  divided  into  two  parties,  but  none 
durst  come  near  it,  until  one  boy,  called 
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Bartholomew  Monedero,  more  bold  and 
unlucky  than  the  rest,  How,  said  he,  dare 
not  I  ?  and  with  that  ran  and  thrust  his 
middle  finger  clear  through  the  quarter ; 
upon  which  we  all  ran  from  him,  and  cried, 
*  Oh  the  stinking  rascal  I  oh  the  stinking 
rogue  I  Canrajal  is  coming  to  kill  jou  for 
being  so  bold  with  him.*  But  the  boj  ran 
down  to  the  water,  and  washed  his  finger 
Yery  well,  and  rubbed  it  with  dirt,  and  so 
returned  home.  The  next  daj,  being  Mon- 
day, he  came  to  the  school  with  his  finger 
Yery  much  swelled,  and  looked  as  if  he 
wore  the  thumb  of  a  glove  upon  it :  towards 
the  eYening  his  whole  hand  was  swelled  up 
to  his  very  wrist ;  and  next  day,  being 
Tuesday,  the  swelling  was  come  up  to  his 
very  elbow,  so  that  he  was  then  forced  to 
tell  his  father  of  it,  and  confess  how  it 
came.  For  remedy  of  which,  physicians  be- 
ing calle<^  they  bound  a  string  very  strait 
above  the  swelling,  and  scarrified  his  hand 
and  arm,  applying  other  antidotes  and  re- 
medies thereunto :  notwithstanding  which, 
and  aU  the  care  they  could  use,  the  boy  was 
very  near  death  ;  and  though  at  length  he 
recovered,  yet  it  was  four  months  after- 
wards before  he  could  take  a  pen  in  his 
hand  to  write.  And  thus,  as  the  temper  of 


Canrajal  was  virulent  and  maliciooa  in  hit 
life  time,  so  was  his  flesh  noxious  after  hit 
death,  and  gives  us  an  experiment  in  what 
manner  the  Indians  empoisoned  their 
rows.** — Garculasso. 


IThe  Poet  Chapnuai] 

**  *Tis  true  that  Chapman*s  reverend  ashei 

must 
Lie  rudely  mingled  with  the  vulgar  dust, 
Cause  careful  heirs  the  wealthy  only  have 
To  build  a  glorious  bauble  o*er  the  grave. 
Tet  do  I  not  despair  some  one  may  be 
So  seriously  devout  to  poetry. 
As  to  translate  his  reliques,  and  find  room 
In  the  warm  church  to  build  him  up  a  tomb : 
Since  Spenser  hath  a  stone ;  and  I>rayton*8 

brows 
Stand  petrefied  in  the  wall,  with  laurel 

boughs 
Yet  girt  about,  and  nigh  wise  Henry*s  herse 
Old  Chaucer  got  a  marble  for  hb  verse. 
So  courteous  is  Death;  Death  poets  brings 
So  high  a  pomp,  to  lodge  them  with  their 

kings.** 

Habihgtok.    • 


COLLECTIONS  FOR  THE  HISTORY  OF 
MANNERS  AND  LITERATURE 

IN  ENGLAND. 

^  RiCy  a  point  de  chetnin  trap  long  a  qui  marche  lenternent^ 
et  Sana  se  presser,  II  iCy  a  point  d^avantages  trop  doignh  a 
qui  8*y  pr6pare  par  la  patience,^*  — La  Bbutsiul 


■—1  ■*■  I 


"  I  AM  reading  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  The  Poems  incorporated  in  it  are 
mnch  more  difficult  than  the  prose ;  but  I  must  have  more  insight  into  the 
language  before  I  can  explain  the  cause.  When  I  shaU  have  finished  this,  I 
mean  to  begin  upon  the  Gothic  Gospels,  and  then  to  the  Edda,  —  I  shall  then 
be  able  to  see  what  there  is  on  Uie  Mennesingers,  and  the  old  Grerman 
Metrical  Romances, — and  then  I  shall  need  no  further  preparation  for  begin- 
ning the  Historj  of  English  Manners  and  Literature :  subjects  which  I  think 
may  well  be  combined,  because  it  is  chieflj  in  the  latter  Uiat  the  former  are 
pretenred.** — MS.  Letter  from  Southet  to  Rickman,  9/A  September ^  1823. 

**  For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  marked  eyery  passage  in  my  reading 
which  related  to  the  History  of  Manners  in  this  Country — ^with  a  distant  view 
of  composing  a  work  on  this  subject, — and  doubting  whether  it  had  better  be 
blended  with,  or  distinct  from  a  History  of  English  Literature.  The  Notes 
which  I  have  made  for  this  purpose  are  very  numerous, — in  all  the  old  Poetry 
and  Plays*  which  I  have  had,  not  a  passage  has  escaped  me ;  probably  so 
large  a  Collection  has  never  before  been  made  with  this  view.** —  MS.  Letter 
from  SouTHXT  to  Rickman,  2\st  June^  1835. 


*  This  extraordinary  Collection  is  supposed  to  be  lost.  Possibly  it  was  destroyed 
with  some  other  MSS.  by  fire.  The  Editor  has  seen  it  more  than  once,  many  years  aeo. 
It  was  in  a  4to.  volame.  Numerous  Extracts  from  Old  Poetry  and  Old  Plays  will  oe 
found  in  this  Collection,  but  the  one  alluded  to  was  from  the  Drama  only.  Perhaps 
what  related  to  Manners  Mid  Literature  was  engnufted  in  the  present  Collection. 

J.  W.  W. 
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T5vitonft. 

iCYTHED  -  CHARIOTS  were 
used  bj  the  Persians  in  Alex- 
ander's time.  Darius  had  two 
hundred  at  the  battle  of  Ar- 
bela.  I  suppose  the  chariots  of  iron  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Judges  were  of  the 
same  kind.  Egyptians  uniformlj  in  war 
chariots — in  their  temples — pursue  horse- 
men.— Captaim  Maholbs,  p.  150. 


%^^^^^^^/WN^V\/S/VN/W^^^/%^ 


ToENER  (3rd  edit.  vol.  1,  p.  40)  — "the 
Kimmerians  dwelt  in  subterraneous  habi- 
tations, communicating  bj  trenches.  These 
dwellings  they  called  Argillas,  according  to 
Ephorus,  and  Argal  in  Welsh  still  means  a 
covert,  a  place  covered  over.'*  But  T.  has 
not  noticed  that  the  Britons  had  "  covered 
ways,  or  lines  of  communication  from  one 
town  to  another,  some  of  which  are  still 
vbible  on  the  Wiltshire  Downs."  —  Sir  R. 
HoARs's  Ancient  Wiltshire,  p.  19.  See  also 
G.  Dtbr  of  JExeter's  Comm,  upon  Richard 
of  Cirencester,  for  an  account  of  the  exca- 
vations of  Black  Down,  p.  161. 

BRiTAni  —  Loegria  at  least,  seems  to 
have  been  thoroughly  Romanized  by  Agri- 
cola.  "  Jam  vero  principum  filios  liber- 
alibus  artibus  erudire,  et  ingenia  Britan- 
norum  studiis  GaUorom  anteferre,  ut  qui 
modo  linguam  Romanam  abnuebant,  elo- 
quentiam  concupisoerent.  Inde  etiam  habi- 


tus nostri  honor,  et  frequcQs  toga ;  paulla- 
timque  discessum  ad  delinimenta  vitiorum, 
portions  et  balnea,  et  conviviorum  elegan- 
tiam,  idque  apud  imperitos  humanitas  voca- 
batur,  cum  pars  servitutis  esset." — ^Tacitus 
Agric, 

GiLDAS  also  says  "that  Britain  might 
have  been  more  properly  called  a  Roman 
than  a  British  island,  so  much  did  the  Latin 
language  and  manners  prevail.** 


VS/W>A/S«N/W/V/WWW^^^ 


Thb  Romans  "  all  along  their  own  high- 
ways and  open  stations  left  much  greater 
quantities  of  this  hidden  treasure  than  has 
been  ever  yet  discovered.  For  it  was  not 
only  accidently  dropped,  but  industriously 
secured  before  they  fought ;  and  when  at 
last  they  deserted  the  island,  they  buried 
their  money  in  hopes  of  an  opportunity  to 
return  and  raise  it  up.** — Ksnif  btt's  Paro^ 
chial  Antiquities,  p.  14. 

Here  he  must  be  wrong.  When  they 
left  the  island  they  would  surely  take  their 
money  with  them. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^I^^^^O 


Whjtaksr  says  upon  thb  subject,  "great 
deposits  of  coin  are  never  found  in  or  near 
the  Roman  stations:  but  almost  always 
near  some  line  of  march,  where  sudden 
surprizes  might  be  expected.  On  the  con- 
trary ;  within  the  precincts  of  the  greater 
stations,  small  brass  is  found  scattered 
in  such  profusion,   that  it  can   scarcely 
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'  be  tOAMned  Dot  to  hMtt  ban  mitd  like 

I  teed,  bj  tlua  prtmdmt  sod  T*m  gloriMu  ' 

i  people,  H  an  eridoKe   to  fiitiire  ages  of 

Uior  prwence  and  power  b  the  feowter 

prorinee*.     Sbanld  the  *ita  of  our  gn»x  ' 

lowna,  in  tlie  rerolntioiu  of  age*,  be  tnrDed 

□p  b7  the  ploogfa,  bow  few  io  compariKip 

would  be  the  mmu  of  England  tcaltered 

beneath  the  lorface.   Des^n,  I  think,  there 

'  mnM  haTe  been  in  these  diqieniooa.    The 

I  practice  of  Maltenng  the  MUtaHa  in  their 

',  ^amei,  wiO  not  account  for  a  fact  so  gene* 

>  ral  io  their  greater  statioo*.**  — Wofc*  to 


Tsa  Webh,  like  the  Runic  remaina, 
an  cxtremdy  difficult,  even  to  their  own 
antiquarians.  Proof  of  their  genuine  anti- 
qoitj  in  both  casea,  I  think.  Bat  the 
caoae  of  thi»  tUfficuItj  ^ipean  to  be  ex- 
treme mdenew  in  the  Kunic,  and  extreme 
refinement  in  the  Welsh. 


Mcca  u  the  Briton*  tuflered  from  the 
Roman*  and  Saxon*  it  wai  nothing  com- 
pared to  what  the  latter  suffered  from  the 
Danes,  and  more  etpeciallj  from  the  Nor- 
mani.     Than  wa*  trul;  an  ' 


SrBXCK  in  hi*  Inqniiy  (p.  3S0)  thinks 
that  afler  the  Anglo  Saxon*  had  established 
thumsclvea,  there  was  a  coniiderable  in-  or 
rather  re-flux  of  Briton*.  The  laws  implj 
something  which  support*  thi*  opinion. 

"  Hb  built  a  Palace  of  tlic  finest  oak, 
A  wliito  Palace  cIobo  by  the  road  side. 
Ami  then  did  the  Liun  of  Berffordd  rest" 
Elegy  on   Davydd  ap    Omffydd,  ap 
Davydd  ap  Zlewelgn  of  Ort^ordd 

bg  GiTUAM  OWAIN. 


"BaiTANNici  belli  cxitus  Pipcctatur; 
constat  cnim  aditus  insulin  esse  munitos  mi- 
rificis  luolibus:  etioro  illud  jam  cognitum 
est,  ncqiic  orgCDti  scrupulum  esse  ullum  in 
illA  intull,  ncque  utlam  spem  priedn  nisi 


A  CLBAB  inference  drawn  from 
that  tbe  people  knew  the  use  of  leltas, — 
cIk  wh;  should  (be  Druids  have  fmUdden 
their  doctrines  Io  be  writ 
they  were  like  their  worthy 
Romish  priests  desirous  of  concealii^  the 
records  which  ml^t  be  examined  to  their 
prejmlice-  —  ^icripl.  Rer.  HOtem.  p.  1,  Pro- 


BEt.ATcCADBB,  Yitires 
British  local  Gods,  who  a 
on  sereral  altars  found  in  Cumberiand  aitd 
Northumberland.  A  Nymph  Goddess,  Bri- 
ganta,  was  also  worshipped  in  these  parts. 
A  figure  found  in  Annaudale,  represent* 
her  with  a  mural  crown,  and  attributes 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  Uiiterva. — 
ScBTKBs'  Hutortf  o/Dvrhant,  toL  1. 


Tbb  Saxon*  were  two  hundred  yean 
before  they  could  separate  the  North  Bri- 
tons from  those  of  ^^'ales,  by  the  conquest 
of  Lancashire. — Ibid.  vol.  3. 


Altabb  to  Yitires  are  very  o 
the  North.  Was  he  supposed  (see  Horsley 
in  loco)  to  clear  the  counti7  of  boars  and 
toads  t  an  odd  conjunction  of  business. 
The  load  however  wa*  magical  firom  the 
days  of  Camdia  to  Ben  Jonson's  witches, 
and  frequently  appears  on  Altars.  —  Ibid, 
vol.  2,  p.  299. 

At  Lancbestcr  the  bust  of  a  strange  idol 
was  round  wilti  a  round  face,  half  owl,  half 
human,  oud  eara  liko  the  strix  olus. — Ibid, 
vol.  2,  p.  307. 

An  inscription  Juvi  Serapi,  dug  up  at 
Kirkby  Thor  in  Westmoreland. —  Gent. 
Magazine,  vol.  8,  referred  to. 
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The  Rev.  E.  A.  Bray  having  in  1810 
ascended  Vixen  Tor  at  Dartmoor,  through 
a  natural  fissure  of  the  rock,  discovered  on 
the  top  three  basins  cut  in  the  granate. — 
IklRS.  Brat,  Note  to  Fitz  of  Fitz-Ford,  vol. 
1,  p.  37. 

Marcus  Antoninus  obliged  the  Quadi 
and  Marcomanni  to  supply  him  with  a  large 
body  of  troops,  whom  he  immediately  sent 
into  Britain. — Gibbon,  vol.  1,  p.  24.  Note^ 
Ibid.  p.  381.  

"  The  Stone  of  Faith  is  an  octagonal 
stone  perforated,  of  a  size  fitted  to  the 
reception  of  the  hands  and  cubits  of  those 
who  were  sworn  at  the  altar  on  covenants 
of  all  sorts,  among  the  ancient  Gaels  and 
Scots,  a  custom  coeval  with  the  Druidical 
rites.*' — Lord  Buchan.  "  He  found  one 
with  the  date  of  1000  in  the  reign  of  King 
Griim." — Nichols's  lUmt  p.  506-7. 

"  Thet  worshipped  Devils,  whose  pic- 
tures remained  in  the  days  of  Gildas,  within 
and  without  the  decayed  walls  of  their 
cities,  drawn  with  deformed  faces,  (no  doubt 
done  to  the  life,  according  to  their  terrible 
apparitions,)  so  that  such  ugly  shapes  did 
not  woo,  but  fright  people  into  adoration 
of  them." — Fuller's  Church  History^  b.  1, 
c.  1. 


•^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^AA 


The  measures  of  our  Druidical  temples 
are  observed  to  fall  easily  and  natundly 
into  the  scale  of  the  ancient  Phenician 
or  Hebrew  cubit.  But  they  will  not  admit 
of  the  standard  measure  of  Greece,  Rome, 
or  any  western  nation,  without  being  di- 
vided and  broken  into  infinite  and  trifling 
fractions. — Enquiry  into  the  Patriarchal  and 
Druidical  Rel,  by  William  Cooke,  Rector 
of  Oldbury  and  Dedmarton.  M.  Review^ 
August  1754,  vol.  11,  p.  86. 

British  Baskets, 

Barbara  de  pictis  veni  bascanda  Britannis, 
Sed  me  jam  mavult  dicere  Roma  suam. 
Martial,  1.  14,  ep.  97. 


For  Rome  he  tells  us  in  right  pompous 

tone. 
From  barbarous  British  baskets  formed  her 

own. 

Bishop's  Poems,  vol.  1,  p.  276. 

Cole's  Pitts,  near  Little  Coxvill,  Berks, 
two  hundred  and  seventy-three  in  number, 
and  lying  pretty  close  to  each  other.  James 
Barrington  supposes  this  to  have  been  a 
considerable  city  of  the  Britons,  containing 
at  five  souls  in  each  pit,  nearly  fourteen 
hundred  inhabitiints. — M,  Review,  vol.  74, 
p.  268.     ArchcBoL  vol.  7. 

Oswald,  King  of  Northumbria,  having 
become  a  Christian  during  his  abode  as  a 
fugitive  in  Scotland,  sent  thither  for  a  Priest 
to  instruct  his  people  after  his  return,  and 
established  Saint  Ardan,  who  came  at  his 
desire,  as  Bishop  in  Lindesfam.  **  Ubi 
pulcherrimo  saspe  spectaculo  contigit,  ut 
evangelizante  Antistite,  qui  Anglorum  lin- 
guam  perfects  non  noverat,  ipse  Rex  suis 
Ducibus  ac  ministris  interpres  verbi  exis- 
teret  cslcstis;  quia  nimirum  tam  longo 
exilii  sui  tempore  linguam  Scotorum  jam 
plen^  didicerat.'*  The  Northumbrians  Uien 
were  instructed  by  a  Gaelic  Missionary. — 
Bede,  lib.  3,  cap.  3.  Acta  SS,  Feb.  tom.  8, 
p.  22. 

Finan,  Ardan's  successor  at  Lindesfam, 
— built  in  the  island  ^^ecclesiam  Episcopi 
sede  congruam.  Quam  tamen  more  Sco- 
torum non  de  lapide,  sed  de  robore  secto 
totam  composuit,  atque  arundine  texit. — 
Sed  et  Episcopus  loci  ipsius  Eadberht,  ab- 
late arundine,  plumbi  laminls  earn  totam, 
hoc  est,  et  tectum  et  ipsos  quoque  parietes 
ejus  cooperire  curavit" — ^Bede,  lib.  3,  cap. 
25.     Ibid. 

Eabbbrht  was  made  Bishop  68S.  Finan 
who  came  from  lona  died  about  660. 

The  Bath  in  common  use,  even  in  Con- 
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Tents.    Life  of  Saint  Oswald  who  died  992.     borderers  who  were  for  a  time  sabject  tc 
iicis  SS.  Feb.  torn.  3,  p.  754.  Cornwall  ?— Ibid.  p.  114. 


Shxsp  milked.  Bsdb  in  the  life  of  Saint 
Easlerwin,  Ada  SS,  Biarch,  tom.  1,  p.  653. 
This  Saint  used  to  laj  aside  his  rank, 
when  minister  of  King  Egfred,  and  work 
with  the  other  Monks  in  the  most  menial 
serrices  of  the  Monastery  at  Weremouth, — 
**■  Tentikre  com  eis  et  triturare,  oves  vitu- 
lasqne  mnlgere,  in  pistrino,  in  horto,  in 
coqnini,  in  cunctis  monasterii  operibns  ju- 
outtdus  et  obediens  gauderet  exerceri.** 
The  grinding  most  have  been  bj  a  hand 
milL— ilcte  SS.  March,  tom.  1,  764.  An 
Angel  used  to  help  the  Irish  Saint  Senan, 
while  he  worked  at  the  mill  bj  night,  doing 
erery  thing  bj  the  light  of  his  own  phos- 
phon»cent  fingers. 

Sairt  CoNSTAimirB,  a  King  of  Corn- 
wall in  the  sixth  Century,  upon  the  death 
of  his  wife  gives  up  his  kingdom  to  his  son, 
sails  to  Ireland,  enters  a  Monastery,  and 
serves  it  for  seven  years,  carrying  grain  to 
the  mill  and  acting  as  miller.  A  mill  cer- 
tainly is  meant  here,  not  grinding  by  hand. 
When  he  is  discovered  by  being  overheard 
in  a  soliloquy,  the  Monks  take  him  into  the 
house  Uiterai  docettlt  and  make  him  a  Priest, 
after  which  he  becomes  a  Martyr. — Ada 
SS.  March,  tom.  2,  p.  64. 

A  CBETAIK  King  Mark  of  Cornwall  (ut 
opinor)  in  the  sixth  Century,  ruled  over 
people  who  spake  four  languages, — ^  cujus 
imperii  dominatus  leges  dabat  quatuor 
gentibus  linguarum  ybmiM  ^  dissidentibus.** 
This  was  in  the  days  of  Saint  Paul  de 
Leon.  What  coiild  these  languages  have 
been?  Cornish.  Some  Gallic  dialect  of 
the  Keltic  perhaps  spoken  in  the  Scillies  ? 
Latin,  among  some  descendants  of  the 
Romans.  Hebrew  ?  Did  the  Jews  settle 
at  Marazion  as  early  as  this  ? — Irish  Gaelic, 
spoken  by  some  colonists  from  Ireland  ? 
Or  some  Teutonic  speech,  the  language  of 


Of  Saint  Patrick  it  is  said  **  in  qoatiMM 
lingub  Britannici  videlicet,  Hibemici,Gral* 
lici  et  LatinA  peritus  et  expeditus  erat.**' 
Ibid.  p.  577. 


^^^^^^f^^^^^^^^^^t^i^^^^^^ 


Saiht  Guthlac  (Goodluckf).  "Kou 
puerorum  lascivias,  non  garrula  matrons 
rum  deliramenta,  non  vanas  vulgi  fabnlaa, 
non  ruricolarum  bardigiosos  vagitus,  non 
falsidica  parasitorum  frivola,  non  variarum 
volucrum  diversos  crocitus,  ut  adsolet  ilia 
setas,  imitabatur.** — Ibid.  April,  tom.  2,  p.  89. 


«^^^^^i^^^^AA^^^A^N^M«^% 


**  Axn,  ssculari  ambitione  depositi, 
gulum  solxrunt^  atque  sub  ejus  disciplina, 
vitam  simul  et  habitum  mutaturi,  aoce* 
dunt.** — OsBUEN,  Vita  Saint  Elphegi.  Ibid. 
p.  632. 


^0^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^0% 


Dbscbiptiom  of  Dunstan,  and  his  sa- 
thority.— Ibid.  p.  633. 


^WW^^^f%^^^»^V»^^/^^^tf» 


Regular  beggars  in  his  time,  he  lived 
from  954  to  1012.  He  exhorts  Christians 
to  learn  charity  to  their  brethren  from  the 
Jew  and  the  Pagan.  —  Ibid.  p.  634. 


'^WS/V^%^^^^^^/N^N^^k/^\«« 


Whsk  the  Danes  murdered  Saint  El- 
phege.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  it  was 
by  stoning  and  boning  him, — ^lapidibus, 
ossibus,  bovinis  capitibus  obruunt,**  accord- 
ing to  Hoveden,  Florence  of  Worcester, 
Simeon  of  Durham  and  Gervese  ; —  "  lapi- 
dibus  et  ossibus  bovinis/*  according  to 
Brompton  and  Dicetus. — Ibid.  p.  641. 

It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  the  South 
Saxons  should  not  have  known  how  to 
catch  any  other  fish  than  eels,  till  Saint 
Wilfred  taught  them,  circiter  a.d.  700. — 
Ibid.  tom.  3,  p.  305. 


SeU;!ld^niltSir^'iLKX^rS?i,L"!l    ,  F«ST  Nunnery  founded  in  the  seventh 
Y. J.  W.  W.  Century  by  Saint   Erkonwald,   Bishop  of 
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London,  a  descendant  of  Oflfa,  at  Berking, 
for  his  sister  Saint  Ethelberga. — Ibid.  p.  78  L 


'W^^rV^^PSM^i^^>^/W%^VS^^ 


Saikt  Johx  of  Beverley, — subduxit 
primo  manum  ferulas  Theodori  Archipra;- 
sulis  Cantae,  cujus  doctrinb  ac  cur&  erat 
insti tutus. — Ibid.  May,  torn.  2,  p.  169. 

FoLCABD,  the  Monk  of  Canterbury,  who 
wrote  thb  life,  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 


Medical  notions  concerning  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Moon  and  the  Tide  in  dis- 
eases.— Ibid.  p.  170. 


WWWWMV^VMV^M^AAAA^ 


**  NoN  istum  verberibus,  quia  rudis  ad- 
huc  est,  acribus,  pedum  tantum  in  quibus 
duritia  inest  calli,  tonsione  cultelH  castige- 
This  is  what  some  Devils  say  con- 


mus. 


cerning  D.  Alcuinus  Levita,  because  in  his 
youth  he  liked  Virgil  better  than  the 
Psalma.  May  it  be  inferred  that  paring 
the  heels,  so  as  to  render  the  boy  unable 
to  walk  without,  pain  till  the  callus  had 
grown  again,  was  a  common  punishment 
milder  than  flogging? — Ibid.  torn.  4,  p.  336. 


^hAi^^^^^^^^^^k^^^A^/%/^^ 


**  Tbes  dies  et  noctes  aunt,  in  quibus  si 
vir  natus  fuerit,  corpus  ejus  sine  dubio  in- 
tegrum manet  usque  in  diem  judicii ;  hoc 
est  in  6  kalend.  Februarii,  et  3  kalend.  et 
idus  Februarii,  et  suum  mysterium  mirabile 
est  valde.** — Bede,  torn.  1,  p.  397. 


^0^^^0^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Li  BsDE*8  Tetrastica  for  the  months,  the 
following  directions  are  worthy  of  notice : — 

January. — "refici  grato  saepe  liquore  ju- 
bet,**  and  the  warm  bath  is  recommended. 

September. — "  Tunc  etiam  presso  pascere 
lacte  caprs.**  "  Nee  tuus  externum  vitet 
aroma  cibus.** 

November. — "  Esse  salutaris  perhibetur 
mulsa  Novembri,  Gingiber,  et  Dulci  fissile 
melle  natans.** 

December. — "Cinnameoque  tuusfragrat 
odore  calix.**— Tom.  1,  pp.  214-26. 


What  kind  of  mead  was  this  which 
Dunstan  increased  by  miracle  at  a  feast 
given  by  Ethefleda  to  the  king, — potus 
qui  mellis  ac  myrti  aspergine  conficitur  ? 
— Acta  SS,  May,  tom.  4,  p.  364. 


>MMM/^W«MMA«^^^«AM^V«Mn 


ArDunstan^s  funeral  the  people  cut  their 
faces,  he  was  borne  into  the  church  **  sub 
immenso  murmure  lugentium  populorum, 
feretrum  densissime  ambientium,facie8  suas 
dissecantitun,  palmis  sese  ferientium,  atque 
amaris  vocibus,  heu,  heu,  carissime  Pater, 
clamantium.** — Ibid.  p.  376. 


^^^^^^^^/\^^\/WN/V\^^^V^X 


How  are  we  to  account  for  the  com- 
pleat  conquest  which  the  Saxon  language 
efiected  in  England  ?  Every  where  else 
where  the  Northern  nations  established 
themselves  in  the  Roman  dominions,  a 
mixed  speech  was  produced.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  conquerors  to  the  conquered 
seems  insufficient  to  explain  thb.  Pre- 
vious circumstances  however  had  greatly 
thinned  the  population.  The  braver  part 
of  the  British  population  fought  manfully, 
and  segregated  themselves.  The  colonbts 
no  doubt  employed  slaves,  and  in  all  like- 
lihood those  slaves  were  of  Teutonic  race, 
akin  to  the  conquerors. 


^rv^^^^^^MA^'N^^^^A^A^** 


Lite  of  Saint  Aldhelm,  Bishop  of  Sher- 
bum. — Acta  SS,  May,  tom.  6,  p.  77. 

A  Scotch  tutor  occasioned  the  founda* 
tion  of  Malmsbury,  so  named  after  him. — 
Ibid.  p.  79. 

Aldhelm  the  first  Englishman  who  wrote 
upon  metre. — Ibid.  p.  79. 

Gejeci  involuti,  Romani  splendid!,  An- 
gli  pompatic^  dictare  solent. — Ibid.  p.  30. 

Books  bought  from  France  for  sale, — a 
compleat  Bible  among  them. — Ibid.  p.  82. 

Ina  sent  for  two  Greek  masCiers  from 
Athens. — Ibid.  p.  85. 

Aldhelm  was  a  Hebrew  scholar. — ^Ibid. 
p.  85. 

ArT>T¥«i,M — Oldhelm — Oldham. 

Hu  preaching  upon  the  Bridge. — Ibid, 
pp.  85.  79. 
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Rbi.atatiow  of  the  Monks  in  hii  dajs. 
-Ibid.  86. 


^^A^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^h^^w 


PicTUEB  of  England  bj  Goceline.  Ibid. 
380.  Chesnut  woods,  vineyards,  pearls, 
good  goldsmiths,  famous  embroiderers. 


«^^b^^^^^^^»MM^iA^iMi^^^N^% 


RxMAiHs  of  Heathenism,  proscribed  by 
Edgar. — Cahciahi,  torn.  4,  p.  276,  in  Nor- 
thumberland, p.  286.  By  Cnut,  Ibid.  p. 
3(V4.  

TuERBE  says  (vol.  1,  p.  31 1)  **  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  British 
population  was  preserved  to  be  useful  to 
their  conquerors.**  I  think  the  total  change 
of  language  disproves  this ;  and  that  the 
nature  and  length  of  the  contest  also  show 
that  the  separation  was  almost  compleat. 
No  doubt  they  preserved  the  slaves,  who 
would  mostly  be  of  their  own  stock. 


^^^^^M^^rw^i^^^^^^^^^^h/^^ 


Bbfobb  the  conquest,  the  popular  lan- 
guage had  been  invaded  by  the  Norman- 
nic. — B ABBESS  Life  of  Wiclif  p.  36.  Ih- 
auLPH*s  History  of  Cropland,  p.  62,  quoted. 
Ed.  Gale. 


•WW^^^^^^^^A^^^A^^^^W 


BoNiFACB,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  wrote 
to  Cuthbert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
(about  750)  that  there  were  few  cities  in 
Lombardy,  France,  or  Graul,  in  which  there 
were  not  to  be  found  some  lewd  women  of 
the  English  nation.  For  which  reason  he 
recommended  the  suppression  of  pilgrim- 
ages to  Rome,  as  of  a  very  scandalous  and 
ill  consequence. — Lewis's  Life  of  Pecock, 
p.  93. 


AAAl^^hAA/^/\^/^%A^/s^^^/^^ 


Saint  Athelwold,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
gar made  rules  for  the  Monks  of  Abingdon. 
"  In  sestate  vero  constituit  ad  ccenam  fra- 
trum  lac  acidum  in  vosis  pulcherrimis  quae 
creches  vulgari  onomate  dicuntur,  a  die 
quae  dicitur  Hokedai  usque  ad  festum 
Saint  Michaelis  qualibet  die.  A  festo  vero 
Saint  Michaelis  usque  ad  festum  Saint 
Martini  lac  dulce  secundA  die.    Vas  vero 


quod  Creche  nuncopatnr  7 
tinet,  viz.  ad  profimditatem  k  snnmutatB 
unius  usque  ad  profundnm  lateria  alterina.* 
— DcGDAi.B*s  MoMutieom^  tom.  1,  p.  104. 

Thebb  were  some  Nunneries  foondedl 
by  some  of  our  forefathers,  wherein  it  wai 
appointed  that  some  should  be  taught  the 
knowledge  of  the  Saxon  tongue,  on  pur- 
pose to  preserve  it,  and  transmit  it  to  poa- 
terity  by  communicating  it  down  from  one 
to  another.  Such  was  the  Nunnery  at 
Tavistock  and  many  others,'  which  he 
(Archbishop  Parker)  could  have  named. — 
Stetpe's  Parker^  p.  536. 

These  foundations  must  have  been  made 
by  Saxons  under  the  Norman  kings. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Obdeals — Cnut's  Laws. — CANCiAin,  vol. 
4,  p.  306. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Doomsday  Book  was  upon  the  model  oi 
the  Dome-boc^  made  by  Alfred  when  he 
divided  his  kingdom  into  counties,  hun- 
dreds, and  tithings. — Kennett^s  Par.Antiq, 
vol.  1,  p.  86. 


•  ^^^^fc^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^«* 


"  In  the  first  form  of  consecrating  Churches 
in  England  which  we  meet  with,  at  a  synod 
held  at  Celchyth,  under  Wulfred,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  816,  it  is  ordained, 
that  when  a  Church  is  built  it^hall  be  con- 
secrated by  the  proper  diocesan,  who  shall 
take  care  that  the  Saint  to  whom  it  is 
dedicated,  be  pictured  on  the  wall,  or  on  a 
tablet,  or  on  the  altar." — Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  300. 

'Ti8  certain  there  was  an  early  and  re- 
markable custom  among  our  Saxon  pre- 
decessors, that  all  who  lived  within  such  a 
district,  or  to  use  the  terms  wherein  the 
historians  have  transmitted  it  to  us,  the 
Decennas,  Friborgi,  or  Gildae,  had  a  com- 
mon table,  and  cat  and  drank  of  the  public 
fund  and  common  stock,  and  the  very 
expression  in  the  ancient  laws,  that  signi- 
fied such    a  community  or   fellowship,  is 


*  .^' 


cpocca,  si  eorum  croccum  cowcUat,  that  is 
as  it  is  explained  in  the  ancient  laws  of 
King  Henrj  I.  si  eorum  olla  simul  bulliat, 
fram  cjiocca  olla,  and  peallan,  btdlire,  co 
being  prefixed,  as  is  usual,  in  compound 
words,  as  copartner,  &c.  —  Thobesbt*8 
Leeds,    Wuitakeb^s  edit.  p.  13. 


W%^^^^^^^^^^N^^^^^^^^ 


Thebb  is  a  part  of  Leeds  called  Crack- 
nej,  of  which  he  says  "  all  the  houses  that 
anciently  stood  within  these  boundaries  I 
take  to  have  been  of  the  same  Bonfire  as 
*tis  now  called,  and  which  seems  to  be  the 
remains  of  that  custom,  all  within  that 
neighboiu'hood  being  mutually  treated  at 
the  christenings  of  the  children,**  &c. — Ibid. 


<«A/^/^A/^MA/wv^A/^/^/^>^/^A/^. 


Saint  DuN8TAM*s  conversion.  **Eonam- 
que  modo  turgentium  vesicarum  dolor  in- 
tolerabilis  omne  corpus  ipsius  obtexit,  ut 
elephantinum  morbum  se  pati  putaret,  et 
opem  vit«e  proprise  penitus  non  haberet. — 
Pius  igitur  et  misericors  Dominus  servum 
suum  Dunstanum  ab  amore  miilierum  tali- 
ter  miseritus  retraxit.** — Acta  SS.  May, 
tom.  19,  p.  349. 

Peter  Martyr  explains  what  the  Ele- 
phantine Disease  is.  I  think  therefore  that 
this  was  a  case  of  Siphilis. 

FoBTE  die  quddam  vir  quidam  nominis  alti. 

Tempore  pausandi,  venit  ad  ecclesiam. 
Nam  mos  est  monachis  sub  tempore  meri- 
diano 
Ostia,  dum  pausant,  clausa  tenere  sibi. 
Vita  S.  Neots. — Whitakbb's  Life 
of  St,  Neot,  p.  326,  appendix. 


Debbt,  Durham  and  Dcira  are  all  de- 
rived from  deoji,  a  wild  animal — fera.  At 
Flexton  in  Yorkshire  was  an  Hospital  built 
in  the  time  of  K.  Athclstan,  for  defending 
travellers  (as  is  expressly  said  in  the  public 
records)  from  Wolves,  that  they  should  not 
be  devoured  by  them. — Whitakeb*8  ThO' 
resbyy  p.  177. 


The  town,  says  Whitakeb  speaking  of 
Leeds,  was  then  no  more  than  a  village, 
and  villages,  though  nominally  the  same  as 
at  present,  were  little  groupes  of  huts  only, 
inhabited  by  a  few  ploughmen  and  shep- 
herds.— Loidis  and  Elmete,  p.  13. 

That  the  Romance  was  almost  univer- 
sally understood  in  this  kingdom  under 
Edward  the  Confessor,  it  being  not  only 
used  at  Court,  but  frequently  at  the  bar, 
and  even  sometimes  in  the  pulpit  is  a  fact 
too  well  known  and  attested  (says  Plamta) 
to  need  my  authenticating  it  with  superflu- 
ous arguments  and  testimonies.  —  Account 
of  the  RomanUh  Language, 

He  quotes  Ingulphus  passim^  and  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  by  the  constant  inter- 
course between  Britain  and  Gaul. 


<«/S^M/WVS/S/V/\/>/V>N/\/W^«S«W 


The  Benedict  Biscop  is  known  to  have 
introduced  glass  into  his  church  at  Yarrow, 
the  use  of  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
general  among  the  Saxons;  and  the  narrow 
apertures  in  their  massy  walls  evidently 
point  at  a  struggle  between  the  admission  of 
light  and  the  exclusion  of  cold.  —  Loidis 
and  Elmete^  p.  120. 

The  genuine  Saxon  and  early  Norman 
loop  hole  was  never  intended  for  glass,  &c. 

Earl  Godwin's  Mother.  —  It  is  re- 
ported that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  purchas- 
ing companies  of  slaves  in  England,  and 
sending  them  into  Denmark,  more  espe- 
cially girls,  whose  beauty  and  youth  ren- 
dered them  more  valuable,  that  she  might 
accumulate  money  by  this  horrid  traffic. — 
Wm.  of  Malmesbubt,  Sharpens  Trans,  p. 
255. 


*^M^^^^^^^^^^^^MV^^^^^^^ 


The  first  Alfred  while  he  was  a  refugee 
in  Ireland  became  "  deeply  versed  in  litera- 
ture, and  enriched  his  mind  with  every  kind 
of  learning.**  His  fourth  successor  Celwulf 
was  also  a  scholar.  **-Bede  at  the  very 
juncture  when  Britain  most  abounded  with 
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scholars,  offered  his  Hist,  of  the  Angles  for 
correction,  to  this  prince  more  especially : 
making  choice  of  his  authority,  to  confirm 
by  his  high  station  what  had  been  well 
written :  and  of  his  learning  to  rectify  by 
his  talents  what  might  be  carelessly  ex- 
pressed.**— Ibid.  p.  68. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^N^^^^^^ 


This  Celwulf  '*  thinking  it  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  Christian  to  be  immersed  in 
earthly  things,  abdicated  the  throne  after  a 
reign  of  eight  years  and  assumed  the  mo- 
nastic habit  at  Lindisfam,**  where  he  lived 
and  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. — Ibid. 
p.  67. 


s^^^^^^^^t^^^^^^^^^^ 


Alcuin  writes  to  the  monks  of  Wear- 
mouth,  obliquely  accusing  them  of  having 
done  the  very  thing  which  he  begs  them 
not  to  do.  "  Let  the  youths  be  accustomed 
to  attend  the  praises  of  our  heavenly  King, 
not  to  dig  up  the  burrows  of  foxes,  or  pur- 
sue the  winding  mazes  of  hares.** — Ibid.  p. 
72. 


^^i^V^^^k^^^^t^^^^^^^^r^^^^^ 


BoifiFACB  wrote  to  Cuthbert  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  to  remonstrate  with  the  Clergy 
and  Nuns  on  the  fineness  and  vanity  of  their 
dress. — Ibid.  p.  83.  And  Alcuin  writing 
to  Cuthbert*s  successor  Athelard,  reminds 
him  that  when  he  should  come  to  Rome  to 
visit  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Great,  he 
should  not  bring  the  clergy  or  monks,  drest 
in  party-coloured  or  gaudy  garments,  for 
the  French  clergy  used  orJy  ecclesiastical 
habits.  —  Ibid.  p.  84. 


WS/N/SA^^^^k^N^yV>/\/SA^/>^^AiA 


Ethelbald  of  Mercia,  who  died  756, 
exempted  all  monasteries  and  churches  in 
his  kingdom  from  public  taxes,  works  and 
impositions,  except  the  building  efforts  and 
bridges,  from  which  none  can  be  released. 
— Ibid.  p.  85. 


WWWW^WW^MM^^V^^ 


He  also  gave  the  servants  of  God  **  per- 
fect liberty  in  the  product  of  their  woods 
and  lands,  and  the  right  of  fishing.**   Ergo, 


there  were  rights  of  the  feudal  chaneteTf 
and  game  laws  before  the  conqaeit. 


i^^v*^m^^^^f>**^^^sf^*0^^ 


Wm.  of  Malmssbubt  ascribes  EgbeiVs 
retreat  into  France  ^  to  the  counsels  of  God, 
that  a  man  destined  to  so  great  a  kingdom, 
might  learn  the  art  of  government  from  the 
Franks,  for  this  people  has  no  competitor 
among  aU  the  Western  nations,  in  inilitarj 
skill,  or  polished  manners.** — ^Ibid.  p.  109. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^0^ 


Athblstam,  his  hair  was  ^  flaxen,  as  I 
have  seen  by  his  reliques,  and  beautifully 
wreathed  with  golden  threads.** — ^Ibid.  154. 
Was  he  then  buried  with  his  hair  thus  dis- 
posed  ?  This  was  a  fashion  at  Troy,  see  the 
death  of  Euphorbus. — Cowpeb,  17,  y.  62. 


«I^M«^^^^^\^^MM^^^^^<V 


Athelstan,  who  first  made  North  Wales 
pay  tribute,  required  among  other  things 
dogs  for  hunting,  and  trained  hawks.-— 
Ibid.  154.  When  and  where  did  hawking 
begin  f 


wv^/ww^/VM^V^«w^«^«^ 


Hugh  the  Great,  father  of  Hugh  Capet, 
sent  to  ask  a  sister  of  Athelstan  in  marriage; 
among  the  presents  which  he  sent  were 
perfumes  such  as  never  had  been  deen  in 
England  before.  See  the  account  of  the 
Reliques  in  Malmeshury^  p.  156.  The  most 
interesting  is  the  sword  of  Constantine,  with 
his  name  on  it,  in  golden  letters. 


Dunstan. — ^**  So  extremely  anxious  was 
be  to  preserve  peace  even  in  trivial  matters, 
that  as  his  countrymen  used  to  assemble  in 
taverns,  and  when  a  little  elevated,  quarrel 
as  to  the  proportions  of  their  liquor,  he 
ordered  gold  or  silver  pegs  to  be  fastened 
in  the  pots,  that  whilst  every  man  knew  his 
just  measure  shame  should  compel  each 
neither  to  take  more  himself,  nor  oblige 
others  to  drink  beyond  their  proportional 
share.'* — Ibid.  p.  171. 
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Wm.  of  Malmbsbubt  frequentlj  refers 
to  historical  songs.  The  marriage  of  Har- 
deanul*8  sister  Gunhilde  to  the  Emperor 
Henry  was  frequentlj  sung  in  ballads  about 
the  streets  in  his  time. — Ibid.  p.  239. 


%^»V^WVMV^<^^^i»WVWN^<^ 


St.Edbubga,  Edward  theElder*s  daugh- 
ter used  to  steal  awaj  the  socks  of  the 
several  nuns  at  night,  and  carefully  washing 
and  anointing  them,  (?)  laj  them  again 
upon  their  beds. — Ibid.  p.  280. 


^/V>S^^k^^k^^^^«^iMA^«^\^SAM 


Elmbb,  a  monk  of  Malmesburj  in  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor*s  reign,  **  a  man  of  good 
learning  for  those  times,**  in  his  earlj  jouth 
had  hazarded  an  attempt  of  singuhur  teme- 
rity. He  had  bj  some  contrivances  fastened 
wings  to  his  hands  and  feet,  in  order  that, 
looking  upon  the  fable  as  true,  he  might  fljr 
like  Daedalus;  and  collecting  the  air  on  the 
sunmiit  of  a  tower,  had  flown  for  more  than 
the  distance  of  a  furlong.  But  agitated  bj 
the  violence  of  the  winds  and  a  current  of 
air,  as  well  as  bj  the  consciousness  of  his 
rash  attempt,  he  fell  and  broke  his  legs, 
and  was  lame  ever  after.  He  used  to  relate 
as  the  cause  of  his  failure,  his  forgetting  to 
provide  himself  a  tail.** — Ibid.  p.  288. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^r^^^^^^^^^m 


Rushes  were  used  to  strew  the  floors 
in  Normandy  when  Wm.  the  Conqueror 
was  bom,  for  "  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  infant  burst  into  life  and  touched  the 
ground  he  filled  both  hands  with  the  rushes 
strewed  upon  the  floor,  firmly  grasping 
what  he  had  taken  up.**  This  prodigy  was 
joyfully  witnessed  by  the  women  gossipping 
on  the  occasion ;  and  the  midwife  hailed 
the  propitious  omen,  declaring  that  the  boy 
would  be  a  king. — Ibid.  p.  299. 


,yv^W^««^VNM^'««\«V>^/SA^ 


'*  When  Harold  was  in  Normandy,  Wil- 
liam took  him  with  him  in  his  expedition 
to  Brittany,  to  make  proof  of  his  prowess, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  the  deeper  design 
of  showing  to  him  his  military  equipment,  I 


that  he  might  perceive  how  far  preferable 
was  the  Norman  sword  to  the  English  bat- 
tle-axe.**— Ibid.  p.  308. 


.^^«NA«V«^MMM«^«^/NMA/«^M 


Habold*8  spies  before  the  battle  of 
Hastings  reported  that  almost  aU  the  Nor- 
man army  **  had  the  appearance  of  priests, 
as  they  had  the  whole  face  with  both  lips 
shaven.  For  the  English  leave  the  upper 
lip  unshorn,  suflering  the  hair  continually 
to  increase ;  which  Csesar  affirms  to  have 
been  a  national  custom  with  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Britain.** — Ibid.  p.  315. 


^^t^^«^^w^A^w^^^/^i^/wN/^A/^ 


WiixiAM  sent  Harold*s  standard  to  the 
Pope :  **  it  was  sumptuously  embroidered 
witii  gold  and  precious  stones,  in  the  form 
of  a  man  fighting.** — Ibid.  p.  317. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^\^^^^^^^^^v% 


"  The  English  at  that  time  wore  short 
garments  reaching  to  the  mid-knee ;  they 
had  their  hair  cropped;  their  beards  shaven; 
their  arms  laden  with  golden  bracelets;  their 
skins  adorned  yrlth  punctured  designs.  They 
were  accustomed  to  eat  till  they  became 
siirfeited ;  and  to  drink  till  they  were  sick. 
These  latter  qualities  they  imparted  to  their 
conquerors ;  as  to  the  rest  they  adopted 
their  manners.** — Ibid.  p.  321. 


^^^^^^k^^^^^t^^^^^^^^WM* 


Bt  the  laws  of  Wihtred  E.  of  Kent, 
who  died  725,  "  Si  peregrinus,  vel  advena, 
devius  vagetnr,  et  tunc  nee  vociferaverit, 
nee  comu  insonuerit,  pro  fure  comproban- 
dus  est,  vel  occidendus,  vel  redimendus.** 
Repeated  by  Ina.  —  Cahciami,  torn.  4,  p. 
234. 


^^^AAAA^AAAMA^M^V^^^ 


Iif  A.  "  If  an  infant  were  not  baptized 
within  30  days,  the  parents  were  fined  30 
solidi.  If  it  died  without  baptism — com- 
penset  illud  omnibus  quse  habet.** — Ibid.  p. 


235. 


^A^^^^^^^^^h^A/^^^^^^^M 


IifA.  "  Fores  appellamus  societatem  scp- 
tam  hominum,  at  septem  usque  ad  35  tur- 
mam,  et  deinde  esto  exercitus.** — Ibid.  p. 
337. 


G  O 
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Laws  concerning  waste  in  woods. — Ibid, 
p.  240. 

Holt  Days.— Ibid.  p.  258.     But  mt  " 
and  operarii  are  excepted. — ^Ibid.  p.  807. 


www^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Atuelstah.  **  Sutuimus,  ut  nuUus  scn- 
taritts  pellem  ovinam  superimponat  scuto, 
ei  quod  si  faciat  solvat  30  solidos.'' — Ibid, 
p.  262. 


■^/^/^TJW^~^<*^^^  »  »»»»^ 


Thi  editor  of  Rabelais  sajs  •*  ce  qu'il 
y  a  d«  certmtn,  c'est  que  ce  furent  les  Goths 
qui  intrwluiscrent  Tusage  dc  diner  et  de 
iK>uper«  c*wt  k  dire,  dc  faire  deux  grands 
vt'pas  par  jour.  Kn  iiuoi  on  s*61oigna  de 
rancifnnt  coutumc  qui  ^tolt  de  diner  fort 
Mic^rHiiefili  el  de  aoui^r  k  fond." — ^Tom.  1, 

I^Mt  ^  W<^vMa*s  works,  (Hrosyitha) 
H  "Hkiicm  N«w  w!w  wrott^  wx  plajs  in  imiu- 
^m  ^  tVw^*H\  h\^\  in  htHiowr  of  virginity. 
tV.v  lr#^  ^\wWi!»K^\  at  Kuwuln^rg,  1501 ; 
^«rt*il*^  Wli  ^  *5n0iUi4,T  waivo*     She 


«  k  V  N^N  V«  «K 


,.»,v       \,\vVv»*«*Xi 


VWk  ss»***4Wf^  VM  <»W>  >"*w>»^  iM^  1.^^  ^- 

U^ki,  I  j,  c.  K%  |k  \>»H.  The  loud 
lau^huu'  aud  iucH.'Xcrv  ui*  the  iK^viU  iu  hell 
CAuUiug  uvcr  the  heuU  whixm  they  were 
couYcyiiig  to  the  \^h  \»  deatvribed  in  the 
view  **  quaid  vulji^i  ludoeti  captii  hostibus 
insultaiitis ! " 


""Sic  totA  patriA  ilU  a  fide  catholicA 
elongati,  ibidem  missus  Augustinus,  anno 
Domini  sexcentesimo  primo  totum  populum 
convertit  ad  Dominnm,  in  cujiia  conver- 
sionis  signum  sacerdotes  Anglomm  in  albis 
suis  sacerdotalibus,  super  humero  sinistro, 
quasi  socipes  (forcipes)  de  panno  serico 
super  assutas  deferunt,  superius  quidem 
clausas,  in  signum  quia  una  fides,  unum 
baptisma,  unus  est  Jesus  Christus ;  inferius 
autem  divisas  in  signum  quia  bis  conversi 
ad  fidem." — Chron.  Ecci.  S.  BxETiifi.  Apmd 
Mabt.  et  DcRAND.  Thes,  Anec.  torn.  8,  p. 
450. 

The  Chronicle  of  Johannes  Iperius  (last 
quoted)  contains  a  very  important  pas- 
sage concerning  the  first  great  BencKlic- 
tine  Reform.  Some  monks  of  St.  Bertius 
resisted  it  when  their  twenty-fourth  abbot 
St.  Gerard,  with  the  help  of  Count  Amulf^ 
would  have  forced  it  upon  them.  *'Cum  in- 
duratos  animos  eorum  flectere  non  valeret, 
nilque  proficeret,  Abbas  Gerardus  secun- 
dum beati  Benedicti  regulam,  utens  ferro 
abscissionis,  invocato  brachio  8aK;ulari,  eoa 
sic  induratos,  nee  converti  volentes,  per  vim 
Comitis  de  monasterio  expiilit,  ne  morbida 
ovis  plum  gregem  contaminaret.  Concurrit 
|>o|mlus  quasi  ad  spectaculum,  eratque  vi- 
d^'it'  dolorem  in  exitu  monachorum,  qui 
multitudine  populi  concomitante  ad  Longo- 
iM^tM'um  villam  hujus  monasterii,  et  ibidem 
aliquant isper  Comes  eos  immorari  fecit. 
IVno  Comes  pluries  eos  rogavit  et  induci 
(keit«  ut  ad  bonum  revertantur  propositum, 
pnuuittons  eis  omnia  lauta  necessaria,  so- 
lum ut  religionera  teneont  quam  Deo  vo- 
verant :  sed  cum  nihil  omnino  proficeret, 
etvn  de  terr&  sud  cjiciens,  mare  in  Angliom 
transire  coegit ;  qui  in  Angliam  venientes, 
ab  Adalst-ano  rege  benigne  suscepti  sunt ; 
et  monastcrium  eis  concessit  ad  Balneos 
dictum,  vulgaritcr  vero  Vada,  eo  specialiter, 
qui  rex  Eadwinus  frater  ejusdem  regis,  in 
mari,  pridem  mersus,  hoc  in  monasterio  fu- 
erat  recollectus  et  honorific^  susceptus.'* — 
Mart,  et  Duband.  TTies,  Anec,  3,  p  552. 
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They  were  the  great  majority  of  the 
Monks  who  were  thus  expelled.  It  appears 
thus  that  their  cause  was  popular,  and  that 
the  religious  liberties  for  which  they  con- 
tended were  upheld  and  favoured  at  that 
time  in  England. 


Paxgrave,  says  {Quarterly  Review^  vol. 
34,  p.  288,)  "  we  may  suspect  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dominion  was 
facilitated  by  alliances  with  the  British 
sovereigns,  for  we  cannot  otherwise  ex- 
plain the  appearance  of  British  names  in 
the  family  of  Penda,  the  Mercian  sove- 
reign." 

**  Ceadwalla  seems  to  have  been  Saxon 
by  the  mother's  side  only." — Ibid. 


•w^wwww^^^^/ws/w 


"  It  b  curious  that  Hardicnute*s  imposi- 
tion of  ship-money,  without  the  sanction  of 
a  general  assembly,  occasioned  violent  com- 
motions at  Worcester." — Sfekce's  Inquiry^ 
p.  269. 

The  Seventh  Century.  "  Eo  tempore, 
necdum  multis  in  regione  Anglorum  mo- 
nasteriis  constructis,  multi  de  Britannia, 
monastics  conversationis  gratifi,  Francorum 
monasteria  adire  solebant ;  sed  et  filias  suas 
erudiendas,  ac  sponso  ccelesti  copulandas, 
eisdem  mittebant,  maxime  in  Brige,  et  in 
Calc,  et  in  Andigalam  monasterio." — ^Tho- 
mas of  JElyy  Acta.  SS,  June,  torn.  4,  p.  498. 


"  In  that  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Slcswie 
which  is  called  Frisia  Minor,  the  place  is 
shewn  at  Tundera^  where  the  Angles  em- 
barked when  they  finally  went  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  conquest  in  Britain." —  West" 
falin,  vol.  1,  p.  58. 

"  DuKSTAif  would  not  begin  Mass  on 
Whitsunday,  until  three  coiners  had  been 
executed :  and  this  zeal  for  justice  was  so 
acceptable,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  elevation, 


a  white  dove  descended  and  alighted  upon 
his  head  1" 

*'  Given  as  a  good  example  by  F.  Marco 
DB  GuADAiiAJURA." — JExpulsion  de  hs  Mo' 
riscoSj  p.  157. 

Beds  plainly  shows,  in  his  Epistle  to 
Egbert,  that  monasteries  were  founded  as 
places  of  ease  and  comparative  security  for 
the  founders,  who  wished  to  make  them 
hereditary. 

Simeon  of  Durham,  lib.  3,  c.  9.  Heads 
of  Scotch  Chiefs  slain  in  an  invasion  exposed 
on  poles  in  the  market-place  at  Durham. 


^^/VS^^AAAA^^^^/\A^^S^^M 


**  Aoenhinb,  he  who  lay  a  third  night  at 
an  inn,  and  was  called  a  third  night  awn- 
hide,  for  whom  his  host  was  answerable  if 
he  conunitted  any  offence :  Secundum  an- 
tequam  consuetudinem,  dici  poterit  de  fa- 
milia  cujus  qui  hospitatus  fuerit  cum  alio 
per  tres  noctes  ;  quia  prima  nocte  dici  po- 
terit uneath,  incognitus :  secunda  vero  gutt, 
hospes,tertia  nocte  h(^en  A^Yi«,familiaris." — 
Crabbe's  Technical  Dictionary ,  Beomptok, 
quot.  Leg.  Ed,  Conf. 

It  is  said,  but  disputed,  that  in  the 
Monastery  at  Tavistock  there  was  a  Saxon 
school,  when  that  language  was  taught  no 
where  else,  and  that  one  of  the  first  books 
printed  in  this  country  was  a  Saxon  Gram- 
mar in  that  Convent. 


«>WVV/\/WWS/S/W/S/\/\AM/V 


Carte  says,  '*  the  Danes  and  Normans 
who  infested  these  countries,  were  those 
Saxons  who,  instead  of  submitting  to  Char- 
lemagne, took  refuge  in  the  peninsula  of 
Denmark." — Life  of  Ormond,  vol.  1,  p.  10. 

Their  language  seems  to  confirm  this. 


"  Curtailing  (?)  of  horses,  and  eating 
of  horses*  flesh  forbidden  by  a  Council  held 
in  Northumbria,  786.** — Holinshbb,  toL  1, 
p.  651. 
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Abovt  die  same  time,  **  tlie  Nortbaoiben, 
haring  to  their  Captain,  two  Dol>le  men, 
Ofbald  and  Ethelward,  bomt  one  of  their 
judges,  named  Beame,  becanse  he  was  more 
cmel  in  jndgment  (as  thej  took  the  matter) 
than  reason  required.** — Ibid.  toI.  1,  p.  651. 

Tim  Ghost  of  Danstan,  when  he  prolo- 
gizes to  Grim,  the  Collier  of  Crojdon,  sajs : 

— **  had  I  lired,  the  Danes  had  never 

boasted 
Their  then  beginning  conquest  of  this 

land." 

I  see  nothing  in  his  historj  to  justify  this 
boast 


90^^0^0^0^^^0^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


It  appears  bj  Domesdaj  Book,  there  was 
a  custom  in  Shrewsbury,  ^  that  what  way 
soerer  a  woman  married,  if  a  widow,  she 
should  pay  to  the  King  twenty  shillings, 
but  if  a  virgin,  ten  shillings,  in  what  man- 
ner soerer  she  took  the  husband.** — Gn- 
80ii*s  Camden, 

A  Note  says,  "  there  are  not  now  the 
least  remains  of  any  such  custom.** — P.  546. 


>M^^<^<MM»^<^»^^^^^^^^» 


%%t  il^ormatt  Hfttg^. 

Uirmic  the  Hermit,  who  died  in  the  last 
year  of  King  Stephen,  wore  in  secret  a  hau- 
berk— loricam — a  shirt  of  mail, — next  his 
skin.  It  was  so  long  as  to  inconvenience 
him  when  he  knelt.  And  the  soldier,  of 
whom  he  asked  counsel,  and  had  obtained 
it,  told  him  it  might  be  sent  to  London  and 
altered  to  a  proper  length.  The  legend 
adds,  that  he  enabled  his  friend  to  cut  it 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  by  miracle.  It  proves 
that  there  were  no  armourers  at  Bristol, 
near  which  Ulfric  lived,  or  none  capable  of 
this  work.— Matt.  Pabis.  Acta  SS.  Feb. 
tom.  3,  p.  231. 


it 


Waxen  tablets  used  in  the  Conqueror's 
time.*' — Eadmbr.  Vfia  S.  Atuelmi.  Ada 
SS.  Apr.  tom.  2,  p.  872. 


Cam.  discipline  in  the  Monastic  acfcoolfti 
—Ibid.  p.  873. 


^*^^^^0^^0^^0^0^m0^0^0^0^0^0^^ 


LxGEiTD  of  St.  Elphege  set  to  mnsie  hj 
Osbem  the  Monk,  and  by  St.  AnseWs 
orders  sung  in  the  church. — ^Ibid.  pu  877. 


«MW^^^«^AM^^^I^«AMMAAA«^ 


Ansblm  would  gladly  have  always  re- 
sided with  his  monks  at  Canterbury.  **  Sed 
et  hoc  partim  remotio  Tillarum  suanim, 
partim  usus  et  institutio  antecessorum  sno- 
rum,  partim  numerositas  hominom,  sine 
quibus  eum  esse  Pontificalis  honor  non  sine- 
bat,  illi  adimebat,  eumque  per  villas  suas 
ire  ac  inibi  degere  compellebat.  Pneterea 
si  Cantuariam  assidue  incoleret,  homines  sui 
ex  advectione  victualium  oppido  gravaren- 
tur ;  et  insuper  it  praepositis,  ut  ssepe  oon- 
tingebat,  multis  ex  causis  oppressi,  si  quern 
interpellarent,  numquam  pnesentem  habe- 
rent,  magis  ac  magis  oppressi  in  desUnctio- 
nem  funditus  irent.** — Ibid.  p.  880. 


■^^^^IW^'^'W^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


A  VERT  curious  passage  concerning  three 
kinds  of  soldiers :  those  who  served  ac- 
cording to  their  tenure  ;  those  who  served 
for  pay  ;  and  those  who  served  in  hope  of 
being  reinstated  in  the  possessions  which 
their  parents  had  forfeited ; — the  last  being 
those  who  could  best  be  depended  upon  in 
difficult  service. — Ibid.  p.  884. 

Anselm  anointed  with  balsa^,  **  sicut 
Mens  Cid,"  after  his  death.— Ibid.  893. 


Fashion  of  long  hair. — Ibid.  pp.  902, 
950. 

Pubchase  of  St.  Bartholomew's  arm, — 
**  Illis  quippe  diebus  hie  mos  Anglis  erat, 
patrocinia  Sanctorum,  omnibus  seculi  rebus 
anteferre."— Ibid.  pp.  917,  918. 

But  this  was  in  the  days  of  Canute. 


^^A^^«^r^^\/>/S^^^^^/\^\^VNA 


At  the  Norman  Conquest,  women  took 
shelter  in  the  nunneries,  under  cover  of  the 
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veil,  and  it  seems  to  have  protected  them. 
The  question  concerning  this,  whether  it 
bound  them,  was  afterwards  discussed,  and 
properly  determined  in  the  negative. — 
Ibid.  p.  922. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


A  VEBT  curious  passage,  showing  in  a 
most  characteristic  manner  how  little  writ- 
ten deeds  were  understood  about  the  year 
1000.— Ibid.  p.  927. 


W^^^f'^^^^^^^n^^/SfS^^^f 


A.D.  1002.  Council  of  London.  —  "  Ut 
Presbyteri  non  eant  ad  potationes,  nee  ad 
pinnas  bibant.^  —  Ne  Abbates  faciant  Mi- 
lites  (knights.)  Et  ut  in  eadem  domo  cum 
monachis  suis  manducent  et  dormant,  nisi 
necessitate  aliquft  prohibente."  —  Holy 
Fountains.— Slave  Trade.— Ibid.  p.  929. 


w%^v^/w\^^/^^^rfs^^^^^^^ 


Distress  for  taxes,  —  the  doors  taken 
off.— Ibid.  p.  937.  Still  practised  in  Bel- 
gium, the  note  says. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^s^^  ^  « 


Insolence  of  the  followers  of  the  court 
under  William  Rufus. —  Ibid.  p.  943. 

Stephen. — **  Yiz  aliquis  pacem  fidemque 
promissam  proximo  tenere  vellet :  verum 
ctiam  alienigenarum  per  omnes  AnglisQ  fines 
tanta  multitudo  excreverat,  ut  indigenas 
terrseque  colonos  ad  quod  vellent  compel- 
lere  possent.  Fecerunt  Primates  teme  cas- 
tella  sibi  construi,  milites  aggregari,  sagit- 
tarios  conduci,  ut  pios  impii  comprimerent, 
spoliarent,  et  more  milvorum  rapacitate  in- 
satiabili  ad  castra  dsmoniaca,  videlicet  op- 
pida  sua,  vicinorum  aliorum  victum  atque 
pecunios  attraherent  et  coacervarent." — 
Miractda  S,  Joatmis  Beverlacensis.  Acfa 
SS.     May,  tom.  2,  p.  182. 


.WS«S/S/WV^«WS/VSM>WWW 


TooTH-DRAwiNO,  in  Stephen's  age,  as 
afterwards  practised  by  King  John  versus 
Jew. — Ibid.  p.  183. 


**  Till  the  times  of  Henry  I.  kings  used 
not  to  receive  money  of  their  lands,  but 
victuals  for  the  necessary  provision  of  their 
house.  And  towards  the  payment  of  the 
soldiers*  wages  and  such  like  charges,  mo- 
ney was  raised  out  of  the  cities  and  castles 
in  which  tillage  and  husbandry  was  not  ex- 
ercised."— Strtpb*s  Parkerj  p.  414.  From 
Gbrvase  of  TiUnay, 


'>W%/W\/WW\M^f^^V^/V\A 


•  William  the  Conqueror. — "HicWilliel- 
mus,  omnibus  inimicis  insurgentibus  expul- 
sis,  provincialibus  autem  ad  nutum  subactis, 
Monasteria  totius  Anglise  perscrutari  fecit, 
et  pecuniam  quam  ditiores  Angliae,  propter 
illius  austeritatem  et  depopulationem  in  eis 
deposucrant,  jusserat  asportare.**  —  Duo- 
dale,  Mon,  tom.  1,  p.  46. 


«^^^^^^^^^^^/V^'V^^^Si^^^^\ 


Waltheof's  (Earl  of  Northumberland) 
execution,  in  William  the  Conqueror*s  time, 
**  is  observed  as  the  first  example  of  be- 
heading in  thb  island.** — Kennett^s  Paroch. 
Awtiq,  vol.  1,  p.  83. 

**  The  bordarii,  often  mentioned  in  the 
Doomsday  Inquisition,  were  distinct  from 
the  servi  and  viUani,  and  seem  to  be  those 
of  a  less  servile  condition,  who  had  a  bopt 
or  cottage,  with  a  small  parcel  of  land  al- 
lowed to  them,  on  condition  they  should 
supply  their  lord  with  poultry  and  eggs,  and 
other  small  provisions  for  his  board  and  en- 
tertainment. Hence  bordhde  was  the  firm 
or  quantity  of  food  which  they  paid  by  this 
tenure.  Bordlands  were  the  small  estates 
that  were  so  held.** — Ksnnett*s  Olosmry, 


^^>^^>^^^^^^^^^^^^^WMMM^« 


'*  The  reign  of  Henry  L  was  a  great  «ra 
of  Church  building,  in  which  the  Norman 
Lords  adapted  the  religious  edifices  on  their 
manors  to  their  own  more  extended  ideas  of 
propriety  and  magnificence.** — ^Whitakeb*s 
Loidis  et  Elmete,  p.  13. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^www% 


»  Henschenius  has  not  understood  this.  See         "  ^^  sooner  did  the  use  of  glass  become 
his  Note.  |  general,  than  windows  began  to  expand, 
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first  into  broader  single  lights,  and  next  in- 
to two,  included  in  the  sweep  of  one  com- 
mon arch.  But 'I  conceire  the  introduction 
of  painted  glass  to  hare  suggested  the  ne- 
cessity of  widely  ramified  windows,  first, 
perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  an 
extended  surface  of  rivid  colouring,  or  a 
larger  group  of  historical  figures ;  and,  se- 
condly, in  order  to  compensate,  by  a  wider 
surface,  for  the  quantity  of  light  excluded 
by  their  tints.  This  idea,  which  I  nerer 
met  with  before,  is  confirmed  by  chrono- 
logy. The  earliest  stained  glass  which  we 
read  of,  at  least  in  the  North  of  England, 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Monks  of  Ri- 
yaulx,  about  1140.  At  this  precise  period, 
the  narrow  single  lights  began  to  expand, 
and  as  the  use  of  it  grew  more  and  more 
general,  the  surfaces  of  windows  became  by 
degrees  wider  and  more  diversified.** — Ibid, 
p.  120. 


^%^^i^A^^hA^^^^^^^i^/^^^ 


It  is  plain,  from  the  foundation  and 
endowment  of  dependent  churches,  which 
took  place  at  a  very  short  time  after  Domes- 
day, that  under  the  settled  government  of 
the  Norman  line,  a  spirit  of  active  improve- 
ment was  beginning  to  operate.  —  Ibid.  p. 
185. 


^^^^^^/\^^i^/S^A/S^^^^^^^» 


**  On  the  death  of  Stigand,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  whom  the  Conqueror 
degraded,  a  small  key  was  discovered 
among  his  secret  recesses,  which,  on  being 
applied  to  the  lock  of  a  chamber  cabinet, 
gave  evidence  of  papers,  describing  immense 
treasures,  and  in  which  were  noted  both  the 
quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  precious 
metals  which  this  greedy  pilferer  had  hid- 
den on  all  his  estates.** — Shasp£*8  William 
of  Mcdmeshurf/y  p.  255. 


^^A^^^^h^^k^^^^^^^^^^^^^^* 


"  In  William  of  Malme8bury*s  time,  trea- 
sures hidden  by  the  Britons  when  the  Ro- 
mans left  them,  were  frequently  dug  up.'* 
— Ibid.  p.  8. 


>*\/W>iA/VV^S*W>/S/\^/WW»<« 


Trading  in  slaves,  he  calls   "  the  com- 
mon  and    almost   native  custom   of   this 


people ;  so  that,  even  as  oar  days  lym 
witnessed,  they  would  make  no  scruple  < 
separating  the  nearest  ties  of  rplafkimAaj 
through  the  temptation  of  the  slightest  sd 
vantage.** — Ibid.  p.  45. 


^^^^#^^^AM^^«^l^^^«^^M^M^ 


The  belief  in  Vampires  prevaOed.  **Tlie 
report  that  Alfred  was  first  buried  in  th 
Cathedral,  (at  Winchester),  becanse  hi 
Monastery  was  unfinished ;  but  that  after 
wards,  on  account  of  the  folly  of  the  CancHU 
asserting  that  the  royal  spirit,  resuming  it 
carcase,  wandered  nightly  through  th 
buildings,  Edward,  his  son  and  successor 
removed  the  remains  of  his  father,  and  gavt 
them  a  quiet  resting-place  in  the  New  Min 
ster.  These,  and  similar  superstitions,  sud 
as  that  the  dead  body  of  a  wicked  man  nut 
about  after  death  by  the  agency  of  the  De 
vil,  the  English  hold  with  almost  inbrec 
credulity." —  Ibid.  p.  140. 


^^^^^k^^WW^^^^^SA^iA^M 


"  FuLCO,  Earl  of  Anjou,  so  brought  dowi 
the  proud  spirit  of  his  son,  Geofirey,  that 
after  carrying  his  saddle  on  his  back  foi 
some  miles,  he  cast  himself,  with  his  burden. 
at  his  father's  feet. —  Ibid.  p.  306. 

Carrying  a  saddle,  it  seems,  was  a  pu- 
nishment of  extreme  i^ominy. 

'*  This  Fulco  went,  when  an  old  man,  to 
Jerusalem,  where,  compelling  two  servants 
by  an  oath  to  do  whatever  he  commanded, 
he  was  by  them  publicly  dragged,  naked,  in 
the  sight  of  the  Turks,  to  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre. One  of  them  had  twisted  a  withe 
about  his  neck,  the  other  with  a  rod  scourged 
his  bare  back,  whilst  he  cried  out,  '  Lord, 
receive  the  wretched  Fulco,  thy  |)erfidious, 
thy  runaj^ate :  regard  iny  repentant  soul, 
O  Lord  Jesu  Christ !  *  "—Ibid.  p.  307. 

"  The  regulations,**  says  Malmesburt, 
"  which  William  Fitz-Osborne  established 
in  his  county  of  Hereford,  remain  in  full 
force  at  the  present  day;  that  is  to  say, 
that  no  knight  (miles,)  should  be  fined 
more   than  seven    shillings    for  whatever 
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offence :  whereas,  in  other  provinces,  f( 
very  small  fault,  in  transgressing  the  ci 
mands  of   tbeir  lord,  they  pay  twenty  0 
Iwenty-five."  — Ibid.  p.  330. 


Wim  AM,  apprehending  aninTMioo  from 
Denmark,  "enliafcd  such  an  immense  num- 
ber of  stipendiary  soldiers  out  of  every  pro- 
vince on  this  side  tlie  mountains,  that  their 
(inmbera  oppressed  the  kingdom.  But  he, 
with  his  usual  magaimimity,  not  regarding 
the  expense,  had  engaged  even  Hugo  the 
Great,  brother  to  the  King  of  France,  with 
his  bands,  to  serve  in  his  army." — Ibid. 
p.  336. 

Thb  Conqueror  was  "  of  such  great 
strength  of  arm,  that  it  was  of^en  matter  of 
surprize  that  no  one  was  able  to  draw  bia 
bow,  which  himself  could  bend  when  his 
horse  was  on  full  gallop." — Ibid.  p.  351. 


46S 


"  William  Rcrns,  on  his  accession,  gave 

to  the  Monasteries  a  piece  of  gold ;  to  each 
parish  Church,  five  shillings  in  silver  :  to 
every  county,  an  hundred  pounds,  to  be 
divided  among  the  poor." — Ibid.  p.  354. 


"  WiixiAH  Rdfdb'b  boots  cost  three  shil- 
lings."— See  a  good  story  about  them.  Ibid, 
p.  3S4. 

In  this  reign,  "  then  was  there  flowing 
hair,  and  extravagant  dress ;  and  then  was 
invented  the  fashion  of  shoes  with  curved 
points."  The  Translator  adds,  "  these  shoes, 
which  gave  occasion  for  various  ordinances 
for  their  regulation  or  abolition  during 
several  successive  centuries,  are  said  to 
have  owed  their  invention  to  Fulk,  Earl  of 
Anjou,  in  order  to  hide  his  ill-formed  feet." 
— Ordrric.  FifoJw.  p.6B2:  who  also  observes, 
that  the  first  improver,  by  adding  the  long 
curved  termination,  was,  qmdam  nebvh, 
named  Robert,  in  the  court  of  William 
Rufus.— Ibid.  p.  3S6. 


"  Then  tlie  model  for  young  men 
to  rival  women  in  delicacy  of  person,  to 
mince  their  gait,  to  walk  with  loose  gesture, 
and  half  naked.  Troops  of  pathicks,  tnd 
droves  of  harlots  followed  tlie  court" — Ibid, 
p.  386.     See  also  p.  002. 

TnBmm  (119)  has  overlooked  tliis  valid 
reason  for  Ansdm's  censure  of  effeminate 
fashions. 


Whkh  the  Crusade  was  first  preached, 
Malmesburj  says,  "  the  WeUhman  left  his 
hunting ;  the  Scot  his  fellowship  with  ver- 
min ;  the  Dane  his  drinking  party ;  the 
Norwegian  his  raw  fish." — Ibid.  p.  416. 


'restored  the 


Hbhkt  I.  at 

nightly  use  of  lights  within  the  palace, 
which  had  been  omitted  in  his  brother's 
time."— Ibid.  p.  488. 

I  think  this  cannot  refer  to  the  curfew. 


1106.  David  of  Scotland,  "who,  po- 
lished, from  a  boy,  by  intercourse  and  fi 
liarity  with  us,  hod  rubbed  off  all  the  mst 
of  Scottish  bubarism ;  when  be  obttuned 
the  kingdom,  he  released  from  the  payment 
of  taxes  for  three  years  all  such  of  his  c( 
trymen  as  wotUd  pay  more  attention  to  t 
dwellings,  dress  more  elegantly,  and  feed 
more  nicely," — Ibid.  p. '403. 

RoBEBT,   Earl   of  Mellent,   "possessed 
such  mighty  influence  in  England  (in  Henij 

the  First's  time,)  as  to  change,  by  his  single 
example,  the  long-established  modes  of  dress 
and  of  diet.  Finally,  the  custom  of  one 
meal  a  day  is  observed  in  the  palaces  of  all 
the  nobility,  through  his  means ;  which  he, 
adopting  Irom  Alexius,  Emperor  of  Con< 
stantinople,  on  the  score  of  his  health, 
spread  among  the  rest  by  his  authority. 
He  is  blamed,  ai  having  done,  and  taught 
others  to  do  this,  more  tlirough  want  of 
liberality,  than  any  fear  of  surfeit,  or  indi- 
gestion ;  but  undeservedly ;  since  no  one, 
it  is  said,  was  more  lavish  in  entertainntents 


to  otiiers,  or  more  moderate  in  himtelf.** — 
Ibid.  p.  502. 

The  Editor  obserres,  **  this  practice  is 
referred  to  by  Hbhbt  Huhtuvodon,  when 
speaking  of  Hardecnut,  who  had  four  re- 
pasts served  up  erer j  day,  *  when,  in  our 
times,  through  ararice,  or,  as  they  pretend, 
through  disgust,  the  great  set  but  one  meal 
a  day  before  their  dependants.*** — Hshbt 
HuHTmoDOH,  1.  6,  p.  209. 


WV^^^^^^^M^^M^WtA^^MMMA 


Hbrxt  the  First*s  menagerie  at  Wood- 
stock.— Ibid.  p.  605. 


^^MM^^^^^»^^^^t^^^^^^^ 


"  Whxh  Henry  I.  heard  that  the  trades- 
men refused  broken  money,  though  of  good 
silver,  he  commanded  the  whole  of  it  to  be 
broken,  or  cut  in  pieces." — Ibid.  p.  507. 

This  was  at  once  to  show  its  quality,  and 
make  the  broken  money  pass. 


%A^^«AA^^^«^^I^W^M^^^^k^^ 


ConfiHG  appears  to  hare  been  the  ear- 
liest of  what  may  be  called  civilized  crimes. 
In  Stephen*8  reign,  *'  the  scarcity  of  good 
money  was  so  great,  from  its  being  coun- 
terfeited, that,  sometimes,  out  of  ten  or 
more  shillings,  hardly  a  dozen  pence  would 
be  received." — Ibid.  p.  583. 


^^>^^V^«A/^^^^«WV«^MM^ 


Stxpbem  himself  suspected  of  having 
reduced  the  weight  of  ^e  penny. — Ibid, 
p.  583. 


^WWW^^^^V*^*^^*N/W\«^ 


Hbicbt  I.  applied  the  measure  of  his  own 
arm  to  correct  the  false  ell  of  the  traders, 
and  enjoined  it  throughout  England. — Ibid, 
p.  507. 


^^w^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^w 


At  Henry*s  death,  he  had  '*  an  immense 
treasiire.  His  coin,  and  that  of  the  best 
quality,  was  estimated  at  100,000  pounds : 
besides  which,  there  were  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver,  of  great  weight,  and  inestimable 
value,  collected  by  the  magnificence  of  pre- 


ceding kii^^s,  but  chiefly  by  himself.** — [ 
p.  561. 

A  note  from  Suoxb  says,  he  used  to  htLYm- 
jewels  set  in  rich  drinking  vessels. — 
DucHJ^NB,  tom.  4,  p.  345. 


^^^A^A^^^^MAAMMA^MA^^ 


Lanfranc  seems  to  have  extirpated  die 
remains  of  heathenism.  ^  Populus,  ritmim 
barbarorum  interdicta  vanitate,  ad  rectam 
credendi  atque  vivendi  formam  eruditor.** 
— Ada.  SS.  May,  tom.  6,  p.  840.  Mno 
Crispihus. 


^^^V%^^^^<fc^^t^^^\^^^^^tf% 


1075.  At  the  Council  of  London,  it 
forbidden,  ^  Ne  ossa  mortuorum  imimaltiim^ 
quasi  pro  vitand&  animalium  peste,  alicubi 
suspendantur.  Ne  sortes,  vel  haruspicia, 
seu  divinationes,  vel  aliqua  hujusmodi  opera 
diabolica  ab  aliquo  exerceantur." — IbkL 
p.  845.     MiLO  CsispiNus. 


^A^f^^^AA^^^^^^^^^^^^v^ 


Lanfranc.  **  Quia  Scriptune  scripto- 
rum  vitio  erant  nimium  corruptse,  omnes 
tam  veteris  quam  novi  Testament!  libros, 
nee  non  etiam  scripta  sanctorum  Fatnun, 
secundum  orthodoxam  fidem  studuit  corri- 
gere." — Ibid.  p.  846.     Milo  Crispihus. 


%^^^^^v^/s^/\/\/^\^^^^^Mr^ 


William  the  Conqueror  dubbed  his  son 
Henry  a  knight. — Saxon  Chrxmide*,  p.  290. 

William  let  his  lands  at  rack-rent. — 
Ibid.  p.  292. 

Good  order  in  his  time, — the  effect  of  a 
strong  government. — Ibid.  p.  295. 

"1116.  This  year  was  so  deficient  in 
mast,  that  there  was  never  heard  such  in  all 
this  land,  or  in  Wales."— Ibid.  p.  337. 

Mast  then  must  either  have  been  human 
food, — or  pork  more  a  necessary  of  life  than 
we  have  ever  considered  it  to  be. 

I  LOOK  upon  Stephen's  usurpation  as 
one  of  the  great  misfortunes  which  have 
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befallen  England.  For  if  Maud  had  suc- 
ceeded peaceably  to  the  throne,  Earl  Robert 
of  Gloucester's  influence  would  have  pro- 
duced a  sort  of  golden  age. 


^^MA«WV«/^/««^MSA^^MMM^ 


I  THINK  the  Normans  when  thej  settled 
in  France  had  no  women  with  them,  other- 
wise thej  would  not  so  soon  have  lost  their 
own  language.  And  that  most  of  the  higher 
orders  when  they  came  to  England  brought 
wives,  or  sent  to  Normandy  for  them, — 
otherwbe  the  Saxon  language  could  not 
have  been  first  superseded  and  then  melted 
into  our  mixed  speech. 


VX^W%/%/V^/\^^^/\^^^^«/N^^« 


The  first  notice  that  we  have  of  the 
right  of  primogeniture  is  in  the  treatise 
entitled  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  where  it  is 
declared  that  the  eldest  son  shall  take  the 
principal  feudumof  his  ancestor. — Spbncb*8 
Inquiry,  p.  398.  WiuuKS,  p.  266 ;  see  also 
p.  553,  referred  to. 


^^^WVS/W^N/V\/N^/^^^^^^ 


'^  At  this  time,  such  was  the  general 
spirit  for  hereditary  succession,  that  eccle- 
siastical benefices  were  commonly  conferred, 
as  it  would  appear,  almost  as  of  course,  on 
the  son  of  the  last  incumbent."  —  Ibid.  p. 
530.  Litr,  Lucii  2  Papa,  Rtmeb,  vol.  1, 
p.  14,  referred  to. 


V^%^^>^^^»^^^^^^^^W^^A^^ 


Eabls  without  territory  attached  to  the 
title,  to  whom  the  third  penny  of  all  fines 
and  dues  dn  judicial  proceedings  in  the 
county  was  granted. — Ibid.  p.  531. 


Henrt  I.  in  his  sixth  year  set  a  sum 
upon  every  parish  church,  which  he  forced 
the  incumbent  to  pay.  For  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  Matilda  he  received  3*.  for 
every  hide  of  land,  and  upon  every  hide 
there  was  a  constant  annual  tax  of  12//. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  asked  the  con- 
sent of  his  barons  or  people  for  raising 
these  subsidies.  —  Parliamentofy  HUtory, 
vol.  1,  pp.  4,  5. 


The  convention  at  Clarendon,  1164,  the 
first  assembly  afler  the  Norman  Conquest 
which  is  like  a  Parliament. — Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  6. 


^n«w«/wvww^w««^^v^N» 


1186.  The  same  tax  which  had  been 
levied  in  Normandy  and  his  other  foreign 
dominions,  granted  by  the  Estates  atGayn- 
tington  to  Henry  II.  for  a  crusade. — Ibid, 
p.  6. 


^^^^^^^^^'VS^^V^'^^^^^^^^ 


Both  the  Conqueror  and  Stephen  ob- 
tained a  ratification  of  their  titles  from  the 
Pope ;  the  Popes  regarding  nothing  but  the 
acknowledgment  and  increase  of  their  own 
authority. 


^^v^\/w^^%^^/^w^^%^^^^^ 


The  custom  of  giving  hostages  must  have 
tended  in  most  cases  to  worsen  the  dread- 
ful state  of  manners  which  it  implies.  For 
men  would  sometimes  secretly  rely  upon  the 
humanity  of  those  to  whom  the  hostages 
had  been  given,  and  thus  provoke  to  in- 
humanity those  who  were  by  disposition 
humane. 


*^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^% 


^  Drbngagb  was  a  servile  tenure  which 
obliged  the  landholder  to  cultivate  the 
lord's  land,  reap  his  harvest,  feed  his  dog 
and  horse,  and  attend  him  in  the  chace. 

**  The  farther  back,  the  greater  appears 
the  number  of  servile  and  oppressive  te- 
nures :  but  the  basest  and  harshest  of  these 
were  early  converted  into  monied  pay- 
ments,|Commensurate  perhaps  at  first  with 
the  supposed  value  of  the  services,  but 
forming  in  process  of  time  a  very  trifling 
incumbrance,  compared  with  the  increasing 
value  of  the  estate." — Surtees,  vol.  1,  p.  54. 


^^^^^^^^^^r^^h^^^^^^^^^^ 


"  Even  after  charters  were  introduced, 
some  visible  token  was  frequently  added 
in  perpetuam  ret  meTnoriam;  a  gold  ring 
was  placed  in  the  wax,  or  a  dagger,  or 
buglehom,  or  some  other  personal  append- 
age was  offered  at  the  altar.** — Ibid.  vol.  3, 
p.  350,  N. 


•/V^^V/WWN^/WW^S^^M^ 


'*  As  late  as  the  twelfth  century  the  kings 
of  England  were  often  paid  in  cattle,  whidi 
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were  thence  called  rent  beeves."  —  Sib  J. 
Davis  c }uoted :  HUttfrictU  ReL  p.  6.  CoUec^ 
tanea  Iliberm,  vol.  1,  p.  396. 


^^^^^^^N^>i^|>/N^^WVVV^^^A^ 


**  SoMB  criticf  will  have  our  Doomsdaj 
Book  lo  called,  not  because  all  lands  are 
arraigned  to  appear  therein  as  at  a  general 
judgement,  but  quasi  Domu$  Dei^  or  God^s 
House  Hook,  where  the  original  thereof 
was  anrientljr  en  trusted." — Fulx«b*s  jPu^gtiA 
%A/,  IK  398. 

Woods  were  value<l  at  the  Conquest^ 
not  bjr  the  quantity  of  timber,  but  hj  the 
number  of  swine  which  the  acorns  main- 
tained.— Youwo's  Survey  ofSussez,  p.  165. 


O^^^I^WMWXW^MV^^M^MMN*^^ 


^^e  l^latttasenetd  to  (EOtoarH  tfie 

&econti. 

ArTBB  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  English 
were  sent  to  reform  the  monasteries  there. 
The  author  of  the  Life  of  S.  Finian  {Acta 
SS,  March,  torn.  2,  p.  444)  is  said  to  have 
been  ^  aliquis  ex  lis  qui,  post  Insulam  it  suae 
nationis  hominibus  subjugatam  Anglicaque 
coronsB  adjunctam,  eodem  ad  reformanda 
IlibemisD  monasteria  inducti,  pro  turbatis- 
simA,  quam  istic  inveniebant  religionis  ac 
discipIinsB  formA,  abjectios  de  tot&  gente 
sentiebant.** 


<^>^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^0^^^^^ 


"  Anno  milleno  ducenteno  quadrageno, 
Olim  Carmelitn  capiunt  ad  tempora  vitie. 
Carinis  cessi  primis,  in  Borea  loca  Vesci. 
Richard  in  claustro  Grey  primo  fixit  in 

Austro. 
Quas  loca  concessi  Carmclitis  ego  Vesci, 
Perci  fundavit:  Deus  huic  sibi  nos  sociavit." 

These  verses  written,  as  Papenheim  says, 
pingui  Mincrvfi,  record  the  two  first  esta- 
blishments of  the  Carmelites  by  the  Lords 
Vesci  and  Grey,  at  Alnwick  and  at  Ayles- 
ford. 

The  sixth  General  of  the  order  was  S. 
Simon  Stok,  **  qui  ante  adventum  Fratrum 
Cannclltarumad  Angliam  spiritu  prophetico 


illoB  expectavit,  in  tninco  concavo  d 
vitam  solitariam,  et  ideo  a  tninoo,  qui  ▼«!- 
gari  Anglico  Stok  vocatur,  Suboh  Scok  ml- 
gariter  nuncupator.**  He  profeaicd  mgrnm^ 
them  as  soon  as  tbej  were  broaglit  to  £i^* 
land  by  the  two  lords,  was  afterwardB  mirm* 
culously  chosen  general,  tamed  water  into 
wine  for  the  mass,  sent  a  boiled  fiah  mlrve 
and  well  into  the  water  again,  and  died  at 
Bourdeaux  (Burdegalia)  at  the  age  of  100. 
— Acta  SS,  May,  tom.  3,  p.  653.  See  also 
(ibidem)  a  story  which  brou^t  him  into 
great  odour  at  Bolzen  in  the  T^roL 

Edward  II.  Statutum  de  MiUtiboa, 
obliged  every  one  who  was  ]>osse8sed  of  £20 
a  year  in  land,  to  appear  when  anmmoned 
and  receive  the  order  of  knighthood. 

Edward  VI.  Elizabeth,  andCharies  raised 
money  by  enforcing  this  obsolete  statute, 
and  allowing  persons  to  compound.  Bat 
they  summoned  those  only  who  possessed 
£40  a  year  and  upwards.  —  Hums,  vol.  6, 
p.  294. 

The  composition  which  Charles  required 
was  to  be  not  less  than  would  have  beeix 
due  by  the  party  upon  a  tax  of  3^  subsi- 
dies. 


^^^^^^>^^v^^^^^^^^^^^^^^\ 


Edward  IL  A  Dibtart,  being  ordi- 
nances for  the  prices  of  victuab  and  diet 
of  the  clergy :  for  the  preventing  of  dearth. 
1315.  —  Strtfb*8  Parker^  App.  No.  33. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


**  There  are  several  circumstances  which 
lead  to  an  opinion  that  a  general  declension 
in  diligence  and  zeal  had  taken  place  among 
the  religious  in  England,  much  earlier  than 
is  usually  supposed :  for,  in  the  first  place, 
one  only  of  those  memoirs  of  their  founda- 
tions and  early  histories,  which  were  com- 
mon to  the  northern  houses,  is  continued 
beneath  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  2ndly.  If 
decay  of  zeal  maybe  inferred  from  a  diminu- 
tion of  influence,  it  will  appear  that  although 
testamentary  burials  in  the  monasteries, 
even  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles  or  more, 
(as  at  Stanlaw  from  the  parish  of  Roch- 
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dale,  and  at  Furness  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gargrave)  were  frequent  in  the 
twelflh  century,  itkia  practice  ahnost  en- 
tirely ceases  in  the  next. — Again,  in  the 
area  at  which  the  foundation  of  chantries 
became  fashionable  in  Craven  (from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century)  only 
one  (that  of  the  Dawtre  family)  took  place 
at  Sallay  Abbey  and  one  at  Bolton  Priory ; 
the  rest  were  uniformly  attached  to  parish 
churches.  And  in  general,  whoever  con- 
siders not  only  how  few  religious  houses 
were  founded  after  the  reign  of  Edward  L 
but  how  few  donations  were  made  to  those 
of  earlier  date,  must  be  convinced  that, 
long  before  the  dawn  of  evangelical  light 
under  Wicklifie,  some  internal  cause  must 
have  operated  to  produce  this  general  ces- 
sation of  bounty;  and  that  can  scarcely 
have  been  any  other  than  a  declension  in 
the  zeal  and  diligence  of  the  religious  them- 
selves."— ^Whitakbb,  Hist,  of  Craven,  p. 


43. 


^WVS^^^^«V«MAMMMMMMb 


**  The  use  of  oaten  ale,  which  is  said  to 
be  a  wretched  liquor,  very  general  in  an- 
tient  times.  The  monks  of  Salley  (York- 
shire) annually  brewed  two  hundred  and 
fifty-three  quarters  of  malted  oats,  and 
one  hundred  and  four  of  barley.  Their 
establishment  was  about  seventy  persons; — 
there  was  therefore  large  allowance  for 
hospitality." — Ibid.  p.  50. 

**  In  the  endowment  of  the  vicarage  of 
Gargrave  (in  Craven)  is  one  article  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  the  DecimcB  Alhorum^  or 
of  White  Silver,  an  ancient  personal  tithe 
levied  upon  the  wages  of  all  labourers  and 
artificers  which  were  supposed  to  be  paid 
in  silver.  See  Ducange  in  voce  Albi,  and 
a  constitution  of  Archbishop  Winchelsey, 
apud  Lindwood,  lib.  3,  torn.  16.  A  more 
oppressive  or  unpopular  exaction  can 
scarcely  be  conceived." — Ibid.  p.  177. 


^^4^^MMMMAA^^^A^AAA/> 


*'  A  VEST  ancient  form  of  letting  a  farm 
(perhaps  the  most  ancient)  was,  that  the 


tenant  had  his  choice  to  pay  either  a  pro- 
portion of  the  produce,  or  by  commutation 
in  money.  The  monks  of  Bolton  required 
four  stone  of  cheese  and  two  of  butter  for 
each  milch  cow" — a  consideration  which 
Dr.  Whitaker  calls  extremely  easy. — Ibid, 
p.  384. 


^^^M«V\/\^/«^^«^>^MAMM^ 


"  In  these  times  there  were  few  or  no 
shops.  Private  families  therefore,  as  well 
as  the  religious,  constantly  attended  the 
great  annual  fairs,  where  the  necessaries 
of  life  not  produced  within  their  own  do- 
m^s  were  purchased.  In  every  year  of 
this  Compotus  (of  Bolton)  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  wine,  cloth,  groceries,  &c.  bought 
apud  Setum  Botulphum.  Distant  as  Boston 
in  Lincolnshire  was,  our  Canons  certainly 
resorted  to  the  great  annual  fair  held  at 
that  place,  from  whence  the  necessaries 
purchased  by  them  might  easily  be  con- 
veyed by  water  as  far  as  York." — Ibid.  p. 


385. 


^M^^^^^^MMM^^WMWV 


Wool  was  always  dear  in  ancient  times. 
Anno  1300,  it  sold  for  more  than  £6  a  sack, 
while  the  price  of  a  cow  was  7«.  4d.  The 
legal  sack  consisted  of  twenty-six  stone  of 
fourteen  pounds  each,  i.  e.  nearly  5«.  each 
stone.  This  was  a  very  unusual  price,  tod 
for  the  time  it  lasted  would  have  the  sin- 
gular effect  of  rendering  the  wild  moors  and 
sheep  walks  belonging  to  the  Canons  equally 
valuable  with  their  richest  pastures. — Ibid, 
p.  385. 

It  also  explains  the  change  of  arable  land 
into  sheep  walks,  so  often  and  bitterly  com- 
plained of  in  Henry  yill.*s  time,  and 
earlier. 


X^^^^^A^^^^^^^^^  ^/^^^i 


Wolves,  though  rare,  were  not  extinct 
in  Craven  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  A  man  is  rewarded  by  the  Canons 
of  Bolton  for  killing  one,  but  the  reward  b 
not  specified. — Ibid.  p.  389. 


1305.  Nine  stone  of  butter  were  made 
this  year  at  Malham  from  sheep's  milk^ — 
Ibid.  p.  389. 
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FimiKAM  in  tho«e  dtjrs  were  celebrated 
witb  ezceuive  proroaion  in  meat  mud  driDk : 
and  SB  thsj  Bdmitted  of  little  time  for  pre- 
pwatioD,  and  the  religiotu  home*  bad 
aliraTi  great  ftore  of  proriaioiu  before- 
hand, it  aeenu  to  have  been  uiual  in  the 
gentlemen's  families  to  have  recourse  on 
^e«e  occasion*  to  the  nearest  abbej. — 
Ibid.  p.  3f». 


CiONiinj  were  at  this  time  extremely 
twre,  and  none  probably  but  the  masons 
«niplo7ed  about  the  Abbejs  knew  how  to 
construct  them.  Thej  were  not  introduced 
into  farm  houses  in  Cheshire  till  the  middle 
of  the  serenteenth  centnrj.  King,  writing 
1066,  in  his  Vale  Rojal,  ityt, "  In  building 
and  furniture  of  their  houses,  till  of  late 
jear*,  the;  used  the  old  manner  of  the 
Saxons ;  for  thej  had  their  fire  in  the  midst 
of  the  house,  agunst  a  hob  of  ciaj,  and 
their  oxen  under  the  same  roof  i  but  within 
these  fortj  jears  they  have  builded  chim- 
neTs."— The  last  farm  house  of  this  most 
aseieut  construction  was  remaining  in  the 
township  of  Tong  with  Hough,  near  Bolton, 
in  Lancashire,  within  the  last  twenty  years 
(1807).— Ibid.  p.  392. 


Ar  Bolton  Friory  it  appears  that  they 
skinned  their  bacons,  hogs,  and  sold  the 
hides  to  tanners.— Ibid.  p.  397. 

Perhaps  the  skin  made  good  covering  for 
shields,  or  good  leathern  armour. 


1324.  Fona  pounds  were  the  conaidera- 
tion  for  manumitting  a  Ncifc  of  Bolton 
Priory.  A  good  horse  at  the  same  time 
sold  for  more  than  thrice  the  sura.  Are 
we  then  to  conclude  that  this  wii^  the  com- 
parative price  of  the  two  animals,  or  that 
the  Cnnona  were  favourable  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  their  slaves  F  I  hope  and  believe 
the  latter.— Ibid.  p.  400. 


"Tbebb  was  always  money,  or  some  other 
valuable  consideration,  pud  to  the  King 


f(R'  leave  to  have  a  trial  or  jndgmesit  ia 
any  controversy  (a  case  is  instanced  just 
before,  where  the  Abbot  of  Egneafiam  owed 
a  palfrey  for  having  a  trial  coDcaning  tke 
right  to  two  camcatea  of  land,  in  King 
John's  reign).  And  this,  says  a  good  anti- 
quary (Dr.  Brady)  may  be  the  reason  why 
Glanvil  so  very  often  in  hu  tieatiae  ot  the 
Laws  and  Customs  of  England  hath  tbcN 
words,  Petau  ac  fiurmu  perqairit  bitv*, 
the  demandant  or  pi  aintiffpurchaics  a  writ. 
'  Hence,*  says  he,  '  it  is  probable  at  firvt 
came  the  present  usage  of  paying  6«.  SdL 
where  the  debt  is  £40.  lOi.  where  the  debt 
is  .£100,  and  so  upwards  in  suits  for  naaiej 
due  upon  bond.'  But  it  is  certain,  this 
was  owing  to  King  Alfred,  who,  when  be 
had  settled  bis  courts  of  judicature,  to  pre- 
vent  the  arbitrary  delays  of  justice,  did 
order  that,  without  petitioning  leave  from 
the  King,  writs  of  citation  should  be  granted 
to  the  plaintiff  to  fis  the  day  of  trial,  and 
secure  the  appearance  of  the  other  p«rty." 
— KsiinBTT's  Paroch.  Astiq.  vol.  I,  p.  294. 


"  1208.  Tbb  young  King  (Henry  IIL) 
at  Oxford,  on  Uarch  30,  issued  ont  his 
precept  to  the  sheriff  of  this  and  other  coun- 
ties, to  take  core  that  all  Jews  within  their 
respective  liberties  should  bear  upon  their 
uppergarments,  whenever  they  wentabroad, 
a  badge  of  two  white  tablets  on  their  breast, 
made  of  linen  cloth,  or  parchment,  that  by 
this  token  they  might  be  distinguished  from 
Christians."— Ibid.  p.  263.     . 


Hekbt  Earl  of  Warwick  dying  1529, 
Fhilippa  "his  countess  gave  one  hundred 
marks  to  the  King,  that  she  might  not  be 
compelled  to  marry,  but  live  a  widow  as 
long  as  she  pleased,  or  marry  whom  she 
liked  best,  provided  he  were  a  loyal  Bubjecl 
to  the  King.  Whereupon  she  took  a  hus- 
band tlie  same  year,  one  Richard  Siward, 
who  proved  a  turbulent  spirited  man,  being 
as  Matt.  Paris  says, '  vir  martiua  ab  adoles- 
cenlii.'" — Ibid.  p.  289. 
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"  It  was  then  customary  for  the  religious 
to  have  schools  that  bore  the  name  of  their 
respective  order.  Thus  the  Augustine 
schools,  one  of  divinity,  another  of  philoso- 
phy, in  which  latter  the  disputing  of  bache- 
lors has  yet  continued  the  name  to  the 
exercise  of  Augustines.  The  Benedictine 
schools  for  theology  ;  the  Carmelite  schools 
for  divinity  and  philosophy  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalene.  The  Franciscan 
schools,  &c.  And  there  were  schools  ap- 
propriated to  the  benefit  of  particular  reli- 
gious houses,  as  the  Dorchester  schools,  the 
Eynsham  schools,  the  schools  of  St.  Frides- 
wide,  of  Littlemore,  of  Osseney,  of  Stodley, 
&c.  The  monks  of  Gloucester  had  Glou- 
cester Convent  in  Oxford;  the  monks  of 
Pershore  in  Worcestershire  had  an  apart- 
ment for  their  novices  in  that  house,  &c.  So 
the  young  monks  of  Westminster,  of  Can- 
terbury, of  Durham,  of  St.  Albans,  &c. 
The  convent  of  Burcester  were  more  espe- 
cially obliged  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  students  in  the  University,  as  they  were 
of  the  Augustine  order,  who  had  this  par- 
ticular charge  incumbent  on  them.  In  a 
general  chapter  held  in  the  parish  churcE 
of  Chesthunt,  1331,  strict  commands  were 
given  for  maintaining  scholars  in  some  Uni- 
versity, as  had  been  before  decreed  in  their 
statutes  made  at  Northampton,  Huntingdon 
and  Dunstaple.  In  another  chapter  at 
Northampton,  1359,  it  was  ordained  that 
every  Prelate  (i.  e.  Abbot  or  Prior)  should 
send  one  out  of  every  twenty  of  the  canons 
to  reside  and  study  in  the  University ;  and 
if  any  prelate  should  neglect  this  duty,  he 
should  pay  £  10  for  every  year's  omission. 
In  a  Chapter  at  Oseney,  1443,  William 
Westkar,  Professor  of  Divinity,  stood  up, 
and  recited  the  names  of  those  Prelates, 
and  had  the  allotted  fines  imposed  on  them. 
— By  rules  sent  from  Pope  Benedict  (?)  in 
the  fiflh  of  the  pontificate,  to  the  Abbot  of 
Thornton  and  Prior  of  Kirkham,  to  be 
observed  within  the  dioceses  of  York  and 
Lincoln,  the  pensions  for  such  students  are 
expressed,  £60  yearly  to  a  master  in  divi- 
nity, to  a  bachelor  £50,  to  a  scholar  or 


student  in  divinity  £40,  to  a  doctor  of 
canon  law  £50,  to  a  bachelor  or  scholar  in 
civil  law  £35. 

*'  So  in  the  acts  and  constitutions  of  the 
Chapters  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  there 
be  frequent  provisions  for  scholars  to  be 
maintained,  one  out  of  twenty  monks  at 
the  University,  with  inquiries  into  such 
defaults,  and  penalties  imposed  for  them. 
They  had  a  prior  of  students  to  govern  all 
the  novices  of  their  order  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  where  they  had  a  doctor  in 
each  faculty  of  divinity  and  canon  law, 
under  whom  their  inceptors  were  to  com- 
mence at  the  public  charge  of  their  respec- 
tive monastery.  The  general  colleges  for 
this  order  were  Glocester  in  Oxford,  and 
Monk's  College,  now  Magdalene,  in  Cam- 
bridge."— Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  301-3. 


•>/N/\/VW>/>^«A/^^^/>^^W/«^ 


1235.  Thbbs  were  "four  agistors  for 
the  forest  of  Bemwood,  whose  office  obliged 
them  to  take  care  of  the  feeding  of  hogs 
within  the  King's  demesne  woods,  from 
Holy -rood  day  to  forty  days  after  Michael- 
mas ;  and  to  take  pannage,  which  was  one 
farthing  for  the  agistment  of  each  hog  ** — 
Ibid.  p.  308. 


<^i»%^^^>^^^>^^»^^\^^^i#^^^> 


Euk,  Countess  of  Warwick,  who  died 
very  aged,  1300,  **  was  so  great  a  friend  to 
the  University  of  Oxford,  that  she  caused 
a  conunon  chest  to  be  made,  and  did  put 
into  it  two  hundred  and  twenty  marks; 
out  of  which  such  as  were  poor  scholars 
might  upon  security  at  any  time  borrow 
something  gratis  for  supply  of  their  wants ; 
in  consideration  whereof,  the  University 
were  obliged  to  celebrate  certain  masses 
every  year  in  Saint  Mary's  Church.  Which 
chest  was  in  being  in  Edward  IV.'s  time, 
and  called  by  the  name  of  Warwick  chest." 
—Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  325. 

Archbishop  Parker  established  a  similmr 
charity  at  Benet  College. 


%^^^^^^\^^^fc»^^i^^^VM^^^*» 


**  Thb  privilege  of  free  warren  was  this, 
that  within  such  liberty  no  person  should 


hunt  or  destrojr  the  game  of  hare,  conej, 
partridge,  or  pheasant,  without  the  leave  of 
him  to  whom  the  said  privilege  was  granted, 
under  the  forfeiture  of  10/.— Ibid.  p.  350. 


^^^^^^^A^^MA^M^^AA^^ 


1279.  "  To  prove  the  corruption  of  this 
age  in  excessive  pluralities,  we  may  note 
that  in  this  year  Bogo  de  Clare,  rector  of 
Saint  Peter*s  in  the  East,  Oxon,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  to  the 
church  of  Wyston,  in  the  county  of  North- 
ampton, and  obtained  leave  to  hold  it,  with 
one  church  in  Ireland,  and  fourteen  other 
churches  in  England,  all  which  benefices 
were  valued  at  228/.  6#.  8(/.— Ibid.  p.  412. 


*^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^AAAM^AA 


1305.  **  Thx  keeper  of  the  gaol  in  Oxford 
having  in  his  custody  one  Alice  de  Droys, 
condemned  for  felony,  and  reprieved  for 
pregnancy,  suffered  her  to  go  abroad  under 
the  guard  of  a  servant.  She  making  her 
escape,  the  master  was  saved  by  benefit  of 
clergy,  but  the  servant  was  hanged.** — Ibid. 
p.  504. 


i^^^^^V^^^^^^^WWMM^f^'^'M^M 


^  That  rent  which  was  paid  in  money  was 
called  blanchfearm,  now  the  white  rent, 
(argentum  album)  and  what  they  paid  in 
provision  was  termed  black  maiL** — Ibid. 
Oiossary. 


^AAAAM«V«^«WW««WMWMW 


In  those  days  if  a  man  had  three  or  four 
sons  bom  at  divers  places,  they  were  named 
after  the  place  in  which  they  were  bom. — 
M.S.  in  Coll.  Arms,  London.  Quoted  by 
Thorbsbt,  p.  69. 


StfN/V^^^^^/VS^^^^^^h^^/^^^M 


180,000/.  were  levied  for  Henry  II.'s  first 
war,  **  the  mode  of  raising  it  was  new  in 
the  English  annals.  It  was  done  by  scutail^ 
that  is,  by  a  pecuniary  commutation  for 
personal  service.  Before  this,  at  the  princess 
command,  agreeably  to  the  fees  or  tenures 
they  immediately  held  under  the  crown,  his 
vassals  appeared  in  arms,  bringing  with 
them  their  appointed  contingent  of  knights, 
retainers,  or  tenants.    And  thus  the  armies 


rose.  But  on  this  occasion  a  proclamnfaon 
was  issued,  which  empowered  the  Tsasal,  in 
lieu  of  his  personal  attendance,  to  contri- 
bute a  sum  of  money,  proportioned  to  tiie 
ex  pence  he  would  have  incurred  by  senrioe. 
The  inferior  military  tenants  were  eased,  as 
it  freed  them  from  the  toil  and  great  ex- 
pense of  a  distant  war ;  and  the  king  was 
better  served.  With  the  money  he  hired  a 
mercenary  force,  men  well  inured  to  disci- 
plines, and  whom  the  condition  of  their  pay 
bound  to  permanent  service.** — Bebihg- 
TON*s  Henry  II.  p.  11, 

In  the  character  of  privileges  to  the 
Burgesses  of  Leeds  granted  by  their  Mesne 
Lord,  Maurice  Paganel,  9.  Joh.  the  Bur- 
gess who  is  impleaded  of  larceny  was  to  be 
judged  by  the  Burgesses  with  the  help  of 
the  Lord*s  servant,  he  making  one  compur- 
gation for  the  first  offence  with  thirty-six 
compurgators.  But  if  he  were  impleaded 
a  second  time,  he  was  then  to  purge  him- 
self either  by  the  water  ordeal,  or  by  single 
combat. 

No  woman  was  to  pay  custom  in  that 
borough,  who  was  to  be  sold  into  slavery. 
By  which  AMiitaker  understands  that  if  a 
free  woman  sold  herself  as  a  slave,  the 
lord  graciously  remitted  the  toll  due  on 
such  a  transaction.  —  Whitausb*8  Loidis 
and  £lmete,  p.  11. 

Thb  first  principles  of  English  liberty 
unquestionably  sprung  up  in  the  Boroughs, 
and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  vassals  who 
were  most  immediately  under  the  eye  of 
the  lords,  were  the  first  whom  they  con- 
descended to  render  independent.  —  Ibid, 
p.  11. 


^^^^^^%^^»/VN^^^^^^^^^^ 


C( 


The  seals  of  this  age  are  indeed  ex- 
tremely rude,  but  the  matrices  have  been 
deeply  sunk  in  order  to  produce  a  relief,  of 
the  effect  of  which  the  cutters  had  evidently 
some  idea,  on  the  impression.  This  is  sin- 
gular, for  during  the  whole  of  this  period, 
the  dies  of  the  national  coinage  can  have 
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been  nothing  more  than  flat  surfaces  with 
strong  and  coarse  outlines  impressed  upon 
them.  Again,  when  we  reflect  that  almost 
every  the  obscurest  land-owner  had  a  seal, 
it  is  evident  that  many  artists  (if  they  de- 
serve the  name)  must  have  been  employed 
in  sinking  the  matrices ;  and  this  perhaps 
with  the  de(n*ee  of  emulation  which  it  must 
naturally  excite,  will  account  for  a  certain 
progress  in  this  species  of  sculpture.  It 
has  also  been  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the 
original  seals  of  families  have  so  rarely  been 
discovered  or  preserved  :  but  the  truth  is, 
that  they  are  always  personal  and  not  family 
stamps,  and  were  broken,  as  episcopal  seals 
are  at  present,  on  the  death  of  the  indivi- 
dual for  whom  they  were  graven ;  so  that 
while  thousands  of  impressions  appended  to 
charters  of  the  twelflh  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, in  so  perishable  a  recipient  as  wax 
are  remaining,  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult 
for  all  the  musea  of  the  kingdom  to  find 
half-a-dozen  originals  of  the  same  date.*^ — 
Whttakbr^s  Laidis  and  Elmete^  p.  124. 


^«^^M^^^^^«MAMMMMMn#^ 


Edwabd  I.  Grerman,  a  mercer,  arrested 
the  horse  of  William  Lepton,  who  was  Es- 
quire to  Sir  Franco  Tyas,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Esquire  was  unable  to  attend 
his  Knight,  "  ad  dedecus  et  damnum  prte- 
dicti  Franci."  Sir  Franco  for  this  affront 
recovered  one  hundred  shillings  from  the 
mercer,— ^ual  at  least,  to  as  many  pounds 
at  present. — Ibid.  p.  330. 

A  Knight^s  fee — that  is  such  an  income 
as  would  maintain  a  Knight  in  the  common 
way  of  living,  was  reckoned  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IH.  at  15/.  a  year. — ^Watson's  Hist 
of  Halifax,  p.  137. 


1 164.  Bt  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon, 
the  sons  of  villains  were  not  to  be  ordained 
clerks  without  the  consent  of  the  lord  on 
whose  land  they  were  born. — Bbrinoton^b 
Henry  IT.  p.  82. 


Till  the  reign  of  Henry  L  the  rents 
from  the  demesne  lands  were  usually  paid 
in  provisions,  and  other  supplies  for  the 
household ;  but  these  were  aHerwards  com- 
muted into  money,  which  was  carried  into 
the  Treasury. — Berihoton^b  Henry  IL  p. 
114. 


^^A^^MM^I^^^^^^^^^M^MMAA 


Bt  the  statutes  of  Clarendon  "if  anyone 
is  arraigned  before  the  King*s  Justices  of 
murder,  or  thefl,  or  robbery,  or  of  receiv- 
ing any  such  malefactors,  or  of  forgery,  or 
of  malicious  burning  of  houses,  by  the  oath 
of  twelve  knights  of  the  hundred,  or  in 
their  absence,  by  the  oath  of  twelve  free 
and  lawful  men,  or  by  the  oath  of  four  men 
of  every  town  of  the  hundred,  he  shall  be 
sent  to  the  water  ordeal,  and  if  convicted, 
shall  lose  one  of  his  feet."  To  which  the 
statute  of  Northampt<Mi  adds  (1176)  "  that 
he  shall  likewise  lose  a  hand,  and  abjuring 
the  realm,  go  out  of  it,  within  forty  days. 
If  acquitted  by  the  ordeal,  he  shall  find 
sureties,  and  stay  in  the  kingdom,  unless 
he  had  been  arraigned  of  murder  or  any 
heinous  felony,  by  the  community  of  the 
county  and  of  the  legal  knights  of  his 
country :  in  which  case  though  acquitted  by 
the  ordeal,  he  shall  leave  the  realm  within 
forty  days,  taking  with  him  his  chattels,  and 
remain  at  the  King^s  mercy.**  The  Roman 
Church  had  in  vain  striven  to  suppress 
these  absurd  trials ;  and  here  we  see  them 
solemnly  sanctioned  with  clauses  of  palpa- 
ble injustice,  by  a  statute  of  the  Englbh 
nation  in  council  assembled. — Ibid.  p.  287. 


^^MM/W/W^AM^yW/VWS^ 


1811.  Henrt  n.  ordered  "that  every 
possessor  of  one  Knight^s  fee,  and  every 
free  layman  worth  sixteen  marks  in  chat- 
tels or  rent>  should  have  a  coat  of  mail, 
(lorica)  a  helmet,  shields  and  lance ;  and 
every  Knight  to  have  as  many  coat«  of 
mail,  helmets,  shields  and  lances  as  he  had 
Klnights*  fees  on  his  domain.  Every  free 
layman  worth  ten  marks  in  chattels  or  rent, 
to  have  a  habergeon,  an  iron  scull-ci^)  and 
a  lance  ( — i.  e. — the  arms  of  a  foot  soldier.) 


And  the  bvrjesMS,  mod  the  whole 
mtj  9i 

pesahiei,  mad  the  Klsf  •  Jmttatea  to 
Utta  thM  h  WM  ckmerred.  It  fefl  hemwj  <m 
the  'mSgaU^  aad  Gerraae  mjb,  '^tke 
skilfal  petMirti,  m^ed  to  tke  spcde  omI 
mattock,  noir  planed  rdaetantlj  m  tke 
ioldien'  snns.*'— Ibid.  pp.  316-17. 


^I^^^0>i^'^^0^^*0^^»^^^»^^0^0^0*m0^^ 


119i5.    RiCHASD  L  decreed  tluit  wboerer 
held  orwM  pretest  at  a  tonnament  shoold 


pa  J  for  a  license,  in  proportion  to  the  rank 
be  bore ;  an  Earl  twentj  marks,  a  Baron 
ten,  a  knigbt  possessing  land  four:  and 
those  without  land,  two. — Ibid.  p.  409. 


««MM*MM>W*»*«WWW«MMnMMMB 


557.  Rxuoiout  homes  founded  in  Eng- 
land between  the  Conqoesi  and  the  death 
of  John. — Ibid.  p.  611. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^rf^^^MM^^lVW 


WiLUAJf  or  Maui BSBUBT  sajs  that  fruit 
trees  were  planted  bj  the  road  side  in  the 
Vale  of  Gloucester.  ^  This  rale  is  more 
thicklj  planted  with  Tines  than  anj  other 
part  of  England,  and  here  thej  are  more 
productive,  and  their  flarour  is  more  grate- 
ful. The  wines  made  from  them  have  no 
harshness  in  the  mouth,  and  are  little  infe- 
rior to  those  of  France.** — Ibid.  p.  611. 

Malmssburt  says  to  Robert  Earl  of 
Gloucester  **  from  the  Normans  you  derive 
jour  military  skill ;  from  the  Flemings 
your  personal  elegance,  from  the  French 
your  surpasiiing  munificence/*  —  Sharpens 
William  of  Malmesbury,  p.  542. 


Military  luxury  in  armour  and  trap- 
pingflf  and  its  inconvenience.  —  St.  Ber- 
nard.   Scrmo  ad  Milites  Templi,  p.  830. 


^^^^/VS/VN/W^'^^^V^^^VN/^^ 


1172.  At  an  assembly  chiefly  of  the 
Clergy  hold  at  Armagh,  in  a  time  of  public 
calamittost  it  was  ag^d  "  eo  ha^c  mala  in- 


eum  omnii 

niam  senri  Angli  libere  abire 
•^— Pm.  Hatesbtbg,  Ckrom. 
iomLA.  D^w^Hni,  A.XTiii,p.ia  Qaoted 
in  Srams's  SLaery  tf  Ae  W  ImL  AH- 
p.  6. 


^0»^*0^0^0^0^0^0^0t0^^*^*0^0t0*^0*0^ 


A  SFOBT  "•  What  have  yon  got  oa  joor 
bade  ?**  played  at  the  Elfish  CoTt,  aad 
a  pretty  story  rdating  to  it.  Pataihk, 
Crtmiqme  de  Saxoye^  p.  183. 


^^0^0*0^0^0^0*0^0^0^^^0*0^0^^^^0*0^0^ 


1821.  EnwARDL  Attendant  etiam  Sa- 
cerdotes,  ne  lasciva  nomina,  qnse  scilicet 
mox  {»olata  sonent  in  lascrriani,  imponi 
permittant  parvulis  baptizatis,  sexib  pnect- 
pue  fceminini ;  et  si  contrarium  fiat,  per 
Confirmantes  Episcopos  corrigatus. — Geb- 
soii*s  Codex,  torn.  1,  p.  363. 

Thb  Tenants  of  the  knights  Templars 
and  Hospitallns  set  up  crosses  in  their 
houses  and  in  their  lands,  as  marks  that 
they  were  exempt  from  many  duties  and 
services.  A  law  against  those  who  did  this 
when  they  were  not  entitled  to  those  privi- 
leges, which  was  a  common  fraud. — Ibid, 
vol.  1,  p.  643. 

About  the  14th  century  it  was  a  sort 
of  fashion  to  put  law  matters  into  French 
verse.  There  exist  metrical  copies  of  the 
Statutes  of  Gloucester  and  Merton.  And 
a  compiler  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  says 
he  then  preferred  executing  his  task  in 
common  romance, — that  is  plain  French 
prose,  to  translating  it  into  rhymes. — Cata- 
logue of  the  Lansdowne  MS.,  part  2,  p.  129. 

"  There  is  reason  to  think  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  Edward  L,  or  his  advisers, 
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to  have  confined  the  office  of  the  Ck)mmons 
to  the  presenting  petitions,  and  that  of  the 
Lords  to  ofiering  their  advice ;  and  to  have 
referred  to  himself  the  sole  power  of  making 
the  laws.** — Spencers  Inquiry^  p.  5. 


^>^^^^^^^^^^^^\^^\^^^^M» 


The  Laws  on  the  subject  of  usury  and 
trusts  grew  up  during  the  White  and  Red 
Rose  Troubles,  in  consequence  of  frauds 
growing  out  of  the  times. — Ibid.  p.  563. 


>/S/S/SM«S«««^WWWN/^^«^«M>%> 


A  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century  con- 
tains the  form  **  Super  hominem  pugnatu- 
rum,  cum  benedictione  scuti,  baculi  et  en- 
sis." — Cotton  I  AM  MSS.  Tiberius^  B.  vm.  1 1 . 


^MAA^^^AAM^^^A^^^^V^ 


Walsinoham  noteth  (folio  5)  that  the 
first  rot  (or  scab)  that  came  amongst  our 
sheep  was  brought  hither  by  one  out  of 
Spain. — Sib  Edward  Coke,  Pari,  Hist.YoL 
1,  p.  134. 


«M^AAAAA^^A^^MA^MA^M 


So  much  money  went  out  of  the  king- 
dom for  the  crusades,  and  for  Richard's 
ransom,  that  not  one  genuine  coin  of  that 
king*8  stamp  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  known 
collection. — Pari,  Hist,  vol.  1,  p.  8. 


*^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^MW% 


The  first  protest  in  our  history  is  that  of 
the  Barons  to  Henry  HI.,  1246. — Ibid.  p. 
19. 


•<v«/^/»/»/V^^^A/^^w<«««^ 


By  the  Statutes  of  Winchester  13  Ed- 
ward I.  (1285)  any  stranger  passing  a  town 
during  the  night  watoh  was  to  be  arrested 
until  morning,  and  then  if  no  suspicion 
appeared  against  him,  to  go  quit ;  but  if 
cause  appeared  he  was  to  be  delivered  to 
the  sherifi*,  and  the  sherifif  to  rescue  him 
without  damage,  and  keep  him  safely  till  he 
nhould  be  acquitted  in  due  manner. —  «Sto* 
tiite*^  voL  1,  p.  97. 


^A^^A^^^k^^^^^VM^^WWWS 


**  Maud,  widow  of  William  de  Veteripont, 
in  king  John*s  reign, — whose  place  of  abode 
is,  from  her,  called  Afauds  A^aburn, — had 


most  of  her  rents  paid  in  com  and  victuals, 
which  course  was  reduced  afterwards  with 
much  ado  to  certain  sums  of  money  which 
at  this  day  are  called  rents  of  assize." — 
Memoir  of  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  MS. 


^/^^^^^%^^^^r^^f^^^^^\^^^r^ 


u 


Isabella  de  Yetebipoht  by  whose 
marriage  the  Westmoreland  property  past  to 
the  Cliffords  in  Edward  I.*s  reign,  sate  upon 
the  bench  herself,  in  the  time  of  her  widow- 
hood as  hereditary  sheriff  of  Westmore- 
land, upon  triab  of  life  and  death,  an  honor 
to  which  no  woman  in  thb  kingdom  hath 
hitherto  attained  but  herself.** — Ibid. 


AA^^M^rf^'^\^^^'W^^^^/\A/^^» 


**  RooEB  LoBD  Cliffobd,  who  died  1327, 
was  so  obstinate  and  careless  of  the  king*8 
displeasure,  as  that  he  caused  a  pursuivant 
that  served  a  writ  upon  him  in  the  Baron's 
chamber,  there  to  eat  and  swallow  down 
part  of  the  wax  that  the  said  writ  was  sealed 
with,  as  it  were  in  contempt  of  the  said 
king ;  as  appears  by  some  writings  that  were 
extant  within  these  thirty  years  in  the  hands 
of  Master  Theun  the  great  antiquary.** — 
Ibid. 


«^^^\^^^^^^^^^^M^^^^^^^^ 


Db.  Phelah  says  of  Magna  Charta  that 
"  it  gives  to  the  Clergy  enormous  power,  ta 
the  barons  and  knights  a  monopoly  of  those 
privileges  which  the  modesty  of  the  Church 
declined,  and  to  the  mass  of  the  people 
nothing.  The  only  article  of  the  Great 
Charter  which  notices  the  serfs,  or  villains 
of  the  soil,  at  that  time  the  most  numerous 
body  of  men  in  England,  has  an  obvious 
reference  to  interests  of  Uieir  masters.  A 
serf  could  not  forfeit  his  plough,  cart,  or 
other  implements  of  husbandry,  because  if 
deprived  of  these  he  could  no  longer  min* 
ister  to  the  barbarous  plenty  of  the  lord  to 
whose  estate  he  belonged.**  —  Hist,  qf  the 
CfttcrcA  qf  Borne  in  Ireland^  p.  61.  N. 

What  could  have  led  Edward  I.  even  in 
his  youth  (so  wise  and  polite  as  he  had 
even  then  shown  himself)  crusading?  — 


U  H 


«» 
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vkon  he  oujilit  to  have  been  in  Irdftnd. 
C«ii  it  have  liccn  tKe  mere  ardour  of  en- 
tliiuiaaim  aimI  oootagiuiu  enteqxite  ?  or  is 
there  an  J  political  caaae  aaugnable  f 


^W4MMrf^^«Atf^tfWWMWM^tfVMW«M 


Tut  Ticari  of  the  Collegiate  Church  at 
were  forbidden  to  exercise 
wrestling,  dancing,  or  other  hurtful  gmmes, 
and  to  firequent  such  spectacles  or  s^ts  as 
are  commonly  called  miracles.  IGndes 
were  jugglers*  tricks  with  which  the  monks 
it  seems  were  Ycry  apt  to  refiere  the  mono- 
tonous hours  of  the  Convent  when  a  trarel* 
ling  practitioner  came  that  waj.**  —  Sub* 
TBBs*  DarAoM,  roL  2,  p.  909. 


^0*0^^^^>^^*^^0^^^^0^0^^^*0^0^^m 


**  About  the  year  1200  a  pound  of  cumin 
seed  occurs  as  a  refused  rent.** — Ibid.Tol.3, 
p.  270.  This  seems  to  have  been  not  unu- 
sual. 


^^^^A^^M^A^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


RoBBBT  Fm  Mbldbbd  (thegrcat  lord  of 
Rabj)  holds  one  carucate  (under  the  Bishop 
of  Durham)  and  pays  lOs.  8d.,and  tilln  four 
portions  with  all  his  men,  except  the  house- 
wife in  each  family,  and  except  his  own 
proper  household ;  and  he  or  some  one  for 
him  shall  be  on  the  spot,  and  look  to  the 
autumnal  tillage,  his  men  plough  and  har- 
row one  acre  and  a  half :  and  Robert  Fitz 
Meldred  feeds  a  dog  and  horse  (for  the 
Bishop's  chase)  and  performs  ui  toore,  as 
much  as  belongs  to  the  service  of  one  dreng, 
and  finds  four  oxen  to  carry  the  Bishop's 
wine. — Boidan  Book, 

Tub  involutions  of  the  feudal  system  fre- 
quently present  the  spectacle  of  a  gallant 
noble  holding  by  a  servile  tenure  under  a 
much  meaner  lord  than  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham.— SuBTBES,  vol.  3,  p.  346. 


^^^^0^^^^'^^^^^f>^^^^^*^S^^^^ 


Edwabd  XL — 

Sir  Gosselin  Dcinvill  with  two  hundred 

more 
In  Friars  weeds,  robVd  and  were  hang*d 
therefore. — 
Tatix>r  (W.  V.ys  Thief,  p.  123. 


Edwabd  L  "^  Sir  William  Ruaaell,  warden 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  recovered  a  oooaidera- 
Ue  number  of  acres  from  the  sea  at  Bra- 
ding  haven  in  that  island.** — ^Vaboouy] 
6bim3f  o/*  J3aa<t,  p.  323. 


rsBS 


.MM^M^»^»«M»^<»W«^^^^«» 


**  Edwabd  IL  made  aereral  prudent  re- 
gulationa  fbr  supplying  his  household  by 
breeding  oxen  and  sheep  in  his  parka.** — 
FoaBBOOBB*a  HitL  of  Berkeleff, 


^^^^^^^^^^^NA^^^N^^K^^S^ 


1279.  **  RoQBB  DB  MoBTiMBB  held  jousts 
at  Kenilworth,  and  set  out  from  London  to 
Kenilworth  with  one  hundred  knights  well 
armed,  and  as  many  ladies  going  before, 
singing  joyful  songs.** — Ibid.  p.  103« 


^fww^^^^^^^^^^^^AAAAM* 


L  ADiBS  and  gentlewomen  were  great  prac- 
tisers  in  the  rebellion  against  Edward  IL-* 
Ibid.  p.  117. 


^^M^^^^M«^^M^AMA^NMMAM^to 


Hbrbt  n.  had  the  ^  unnatural  treason  of 
his  sons  expressed  in  an  Emblem  painted  in 
his  chamber  at  Winchester,  wherein  was  an 
Eagle,  with  three  Eaglets  tyring  on  her 
breast,  and  the  fourth  pecking  at  one  of 
her  eyes.** — Sib  J.  DAviB8*iS!tete  ofJreUmdy 
p.  56. 


%^^/^>/^«AMMAM««M««MMMM» 


1280.  "  Edwabd  I.  licenses  John  Gifiard 
de  Brimnesfeld  to  hunt  wolves,  with  dogs 
and  nets,  in  all  the  king*s  forests,  wherever 
he  can  find  them.  And  if  his  dogs  getting 
loose  should  attack  the  deer  (de  grossis 
feris  ceperint)  he  was  not  on  that  account 
to  be  troubled.** — Ktmeb,  vol.  1,  pp.  2, 587. 

1281.  "  Peter  Cobbbt  is  enjoined  to  hunt 
wolves  and  in  all  ways  destroy  them  in  our 
counties  of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Here- 
fordshire, Salop,  and  Staflbrdsliire.** — Ibi.l. 
p.  591. 


•■J- 
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(CDtoarti  tfie  ^Jfrti  to  l^enrp  tje 

"  Students  and  Clerks  atBalliol  received 
only  —  pence  a  we^  and  when  they  had 
taken  their  degree  of  M.  A.  were  immedi- 
ately expelled  the  Hall,  so  that  they  could 
not  by  reason  of  their  poverty,  make  any 
progress  in  their  studies,  but  sometimes 
were  forced  for  the  sake  of  a  livelihood  to 
follow  some  mechanic  employment.  Sir 
William  Felton  gave  the  Church  of  Abbo- 
desle  (in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln)  to  the 
Hall  *  to  augment  the  number  of  the  said 
scholars,  and  to  ordain  that  they  should 
have  in  common,  books  of  diverse  faculties, 
and  that  every  one  of  them  should  receive 
sufHcicnt  clothing,  and  twelve  pence  every 
week,  and  that  they  might  freely  remain  in 
the  same  hall,  whether  they  took  their 
IViasters*  or  Doctors*  degree  or  no,  until 
they  had  got  a  competent  ecclesiastical  be- 
nefice.*"— Lbwi8*8  Life  of  WicUft  p.  4. 

The  Benedictines  by  the  statutes  of  Be- 
nedict XII.  afler  they  had  been  instructed 
in  the  Primitive  Sciences  were  to  go  to 
Paris  to  study  divinity  or  the  canon  law. 
1337.  But  now  it  seems  our  prelates  thought 
proper  they  should  be  sent  to  our  own  uni- 
versities.— Ibid.  p.  10. 


^^^^^^^^^rf^^^rfi^^^^^^y^vs/^^i 


"  1378.  Archbishop  Sudbttbt  decreed 
that  every  Chaplain  having  no  cure  of  souls 
and  annalia  celebrans^shouXd  content  himself 
with  seven  marks  per  anmuny  either  all  in 
money,  or  with  diet  and  three  marks ;  and 
he  that  took  a  cure  to  be  content  with  eight 
marks,  or  with  four  marks  and  his  diet.** 
Four  marks  then  was  tbe  price  of  a  man*s 
board. — Ibid.  p.  17. 


Before  printing  the  distinction  of  pub- 
lished and  unpublished  books  was  known. 
Tlic  books  published  were  such  of  which 
copies  were  taken  and  dispersed  into  many 


hands, — unpublished,  such  as  were  written 
only  for  the  owner's  own  use,  or  to  be  set 
up  in  libraries. — Ibid.  p.  83. 


%0t0^^^^^*0^^'*^^^^^>^^^^^m 


WiCLip  computed  the  number  of  friars 
'*in  England  to  be  4000,  and  that  they  yearly 
expended  of  the  goods  of  the  kingdom 
60,000  marks.'*-— Ibid.  p.  151. 

"  Wiclif's  English  will,  I  apprehend,  be 
found  upon  strict  examination,  to  be  more 
pure  than  that  of  contemporary  writers. 
When  he  wrote  in  his  native  tongue,  he  did 
it  not  for  the  benefit  of  courtiers  and  scho- 
lars, but  for  the  instruction  of  the  less 
leameil  portion  of  the  people.  He  there- 
fore, as  much  as  possible,  rejected  '  all 
strange  English,'  that  is,  all  those  licentious 
innovations  made  upon  our  language  by  an 
influx  of  French  words  and  phrases,  and 
was  studious  to  express  himself  in  a  diction 
simple  and  unadorned,  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  the  charge  of  a  barbarous  or  fa- 
miliar phraseology.  Whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  it  was  the  ambition  of  the  more 
renowned  of  his  contemporaries  to  devote 
their  talents  to  the  amusement  of  men  ele- 
vated by  their  rank,  and  distinguished  for 
their  accomplishments^  they  were  careful 
to  adorn  their  style  and  improve  their  lan- 
guage, if  not  by  directly  importing  fresh 
words  from  the  more  polished  languages  of 
the  continent,  yet  by  adopting  with  judi- 
cious choice  any  new  term,  which  had  ac- 
quired the  authority  of  colloquial  usage 
amongst  those  whose  notice  and  protection 
they  were  solicitous  to  procure." — ^Babee's 
Life  of  WicUf,  p.  37. 

Custom  of  brmging  green  boughs  to 
London  on  midsummer  eve,  from  Bishops' 
wood,  to  adorn  the  houses  in  honour  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist — Lewis's  Life  ofPecock^ 
p.  70. 

1408.  Bt  statute  of  Archbishop  Arundel 
"  no  book  to  be  read  in  the  Schools,  Halls, 
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LuMi  or  other  pliM^es,  nor  deliTered  to  tlie 
•tataooen  ibr  pablicatkm  till  examined  and 
ficoMed.*'— Ibid.  p.  21-t. 

Hksbt  VL  from  kit  great  fiiTOiir  to  the 
Gtj  of  York  oonferred  the  peculiar  prrri- 
lege  on  the  chixena  that  thejr  should  be 
exempted  from  senring  at  members  in  Par- 
. — Hnu,  ToL  6,  p.  72. — Coxb*s  In- 
quoted,  part,  ir,  ch.  1. 


^0*0*0*0*0*0*0^0^0^0*0*0^0^0*0^0t0^0^m 


**  A  BAiUTr  of  the  Monks  of  Sallaj,  let 
ovtthenseof  twentj-lbarmUdi  cows  for  the 
jear,  at  one  shilling  each;  that  is,  about 
three  shillings  of  our  monej,  Ibr  the  pennjr 
iktea  weighed  nearlj  three  times  as  much  as 
now.  At  present  (1807)  the  milk  of  a  ccm 
fior  the  same  time  (and  in  the  same  place) 
if  worth  six  pounds — a  diflTerence  in  423 
jears  of  fbrtj  to  one :  But  a  quarter  of 
wheat  then  sold  for  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence;  that  is,  for  more  than  the  jear^s 
milk  of  six  cows,  and  for  a  third  of  the  mo- 
dern price.** — Whitakxb*8  Craven,  p.  51. 

1S30.  Edwabd  in.  granted  a  patent 
that  a  flagon  of  wine  in  Oxford  should  be 
sold  but  one  halfpenny  dearer  than  in  Lon- 
don.—  KsxiiaTT*8  Par.  Antiq.  rol.  2,  p.  16. 


^>^^»»^^^^»MMMMM^»MN^MM> 


JoAK  DB  QxFOR]>,  the  Black  Prince's 
nurse,  had  a  pension  given  her  of  jCIO,  and 
Maud  Flumpton,  the  rocker,  one  of  ten 
marks. — Ibid. 


v^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^« 


1382.  At  a  court  baron  held  for  the 
manor  of  Wrechwyke  in  Burcester,  "where- 
as it  was  found,  upon  inquisition,  that  the 
tenants*  bees  had  been  much  disturbed  hj 
the  huntsmen,  it  was  provided  that  no  such 
farther  molestation  should  be  given,  under 
the  penalty  of  forty  pence  for  every  such 
trespass.** — Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  165. 

1415.  "A MBMORAnLB accideut happened 
relating  to  Richard  L*E8trange,  baron  of 


Knokyn,  lord  of  the  manor  of 
whose  wife  Cooatanee  conteiided  wiA  the 
wife  of  Sir  John  TtuskI  of  Wanaingtai,  m 
Cheshire,  for  precedency  of  place,  in  Ae 
church  of  St.  Dnnstan  in  the  East,  Loodoe ; 
upon  which  disturbance,  the  two  haabiidi 
and  all  their  retinue  eiq^aged  in  the  qnar- 
rel ;    and  within  the  body  of  the  dmrch 
some  were  killed,  and  many  woonded.    For 
which  profane  riot,  several  of  the  defin- 
quents  were  committed,  and  the  chnr^ 
suspended  from  the  celebration  of  any  di- 
vine  office.      By   process   in    the    Coort 
Christian,  the  lord  Strange  and  hia  lady 
were  adjudged  to  be  the  criminal  psrties, 
and  had  this  solemn  penance  imposed  upon 
them   by  the   exemplary  prdate,   Henry 
Chichely,  Archbishc^  of  Csnterbury.    Tie 
lord    Strange  walked  bareheaded  with  a 
wax  taper  lighted  in  his  hand,  and  hia  lady 
barefocited,  from  the  church  of  St.  Paul  to 
that  of  St.  Dunstan,  which  being  rehallow- 
ed,  the  lady  with  her  own  hands  fiQed  all 
the  church  vessels  with  water,  and  offered 
to  the  altar  an  ornament  of  the  value  often 
pounds,  and  the  lord  a  piece  of  silver  to  the 
value  of  five  pounds.    A  great  example  of 
the  good  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  of 
the  obedience  of  these  noble  persons." — 
Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  233. 


tf^V^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^V 


Thb  oldest  authority  for  the  name  of  a 
servile  f4>prentice  is  in  the  12th  of  Edward 
III.-~Kbiihett*8  Glostary. 


^^hM/V^VN^^^^^^\^^^^SA^^ 


The  liberty  of  putting  out  children  to 
school  (ad  literaturam  ponere)  was  denied 
to  some  parents,  who  were  servile  tenants, 
without  the  consent  of  the  lord.  So  in  the 
lands  at  Burcester,  which  were  held  in  vil- 
lanage  from  the  Prioress  of  Merky  ate, "  Qui- 
libet  custumarius  non  debet  filium  suum  ad 
literaturam  ponere,  neque  filiam  suam  ma- 
ritare,  sine  licentia  et  voluntate  priorissae.*' 
This  Julian-like  prohibition  of  educating 
sons  to  learning  was  owing  to  this  reason, 
for  fear  the  son  being  bred  to  letters  might 
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enter  into  religion,  or  sacred  orders,  and  so 
stop  or  divert  the  services  which  he  might 
otherwise  do  as  heir  or  successor  to  his  fa- 
ther.— Ibid. 

But  the  statute  of  Henry  VI.  c.  17,  re- 
serves this  liberty,  which  is  the  only  one 
allowed  to  such  parents. 


«^«^«/^«^v^^^A^^^^^^^^^/ 


When  the  tower  of  Kirkstall  Abbey  fell, 
1779,  Whitaker,  a  few  days  after,  "  dis- 
covered imbedded  in  the  mortar  of  the 
fallen  fragments  several  little  smoking- 
pipes,  such  as  were  used  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  for  tobacco :  a  proof  of  a  fact 
which  has  not  been  recorded,  that,  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  that  plant  from  Ame- 
rica, the  practice  of  inhaling  the  smoke  of 
some  indigenous  vegetable  prevailed  in 
England.** — Loidis  and  Elmete,  p.  119. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^\^^^^^s^^\ 


"  The  writer  of  this,**  says  Whitaker, 
"  preserves  with  respect  a  silver  ring,  gilt, 
with  two  hands  conjoined,  which  was  found 
upon  the  field  of  Towton.  The  remains  of 
arms,  armour,  bones,  &c.  turned  up  on  the 
ground  of  this  great  engagement,  have  been 
remarkably  small,  a  fact  which  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  recollecting  that  the  weather 
was  cold,  and  the  victory  compleat,  so  that 
the  spoil  of  the  field,  and  the  interment  of 
the  dead,  proceeded  at  leisure.  One  relic, 
however,  of  great  value,  esci4)ed  the  vigi- 
lance of  plunder,  namely,  a  gold  ring,  weigh- 
ing above  an  ounce,  which  was  found  on 
the  field  about  thirty  years  ago.  It  had  no 
stone,  but  a  lion  passant  was  cut  upon  the 
gold,  with  this  inscription  in  the  old  black 
characters,  *  Nowe  ys  thus.*  The  crest  is 
that  of  the  Percies  ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  the  ring  actually  worn  by 
Northumberland.  The  motto  seems  to  al- 
lude to  the  times,  *  This  age  is  fierce  as  a 
Lion.*  **— Ibid.  p.  157. 


V^^W^^^^^^^^^^^N^^^^V^^^ 


From  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  time  of 
the  last  Earl  Warren,  it  appears  that  the 
meadow  ground  lay  in  open  field,  and  was 


worth  five  shillings  per  acre ;  the  pasture 
ground  was  inclosed,  and  worth  only  one- 
tenth  of  that  stun  ;  and  the  fishery,  a  small 
pond  of  four  acres,  was  worth  almost  one- 
third  more  per  acre  than  the  best  meadow 
ground. — Ibid.  p.  293. 


^MAMMAAA^MAMMA^^^^^V 


In  the  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman, 
Webbesters  and  Walkers  are  mentioned 
together, — weavers  and  fullers.  Was  ful- 
ling then  performed  by  the  feet  in  any  man- 
ner f — Whitaksr*8  edition^  p.  11. 


^^^^k^MMM^M^A^^i^^^^MV 


According  to  the  M.  Magistrates,  (vol.2, 
p.  136,)  one  quarrel  between  D.  Humphrey 
and  Cardinal  Beaufort  was,  that  the  former 
wished  to  reform  the  common  law,  and  make 
the  punishment  for  theft  and  for  murder 
difierent. 


^A«W^«^AAAAA/^«AA^^M^ 


Herb,  too,  (vol.  2,  p.  179,)  the  Lancaster 
claim  is  rested  on,  this  being  the  male  line. 


^^^^^^^S^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^\ 


CoLUNGBOURNB  says  in  his  Legend,  M. 
Magist.  vol.  2,  p.  377, 

"  To  Lovers  name  I  added  more  our  dog. 
Because  most  dogs  have  borne  that  n&me 
of  yore.** 


^MW^A^MAAMAAAAAAA^^ 


^  Est  FlorentisB  vir  egregius  Thomas 
Britannus  mihi  amicus,  et  studiorum  nos- 
trorum,  quantum  ilia  natio  capit,  ardentis- 
slmus  aflfectator.  Huic  ergo  cupienti  inep- 
tias  nostras,  id  est  libros  novorum  poetanun 
emere,  rogo  ut  omni  cura,  diligentifique  as- 
sistas.** — Leonardi  Arretini,  £pUt,  torn. 
1,  p.  55. 

Were  these  ineptise  the  Italian  poems  of 
Petrarca,  Dante,  and  Boccaccio  ?  and  who 
was  this  Thomas  ?  This  letter  was  written 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century. 


^^^^^^AA^^iA^^^^^^^^^^ 


Duke  Humphrey  wrote  to  Leon.  Arre- 
tinus  for  a  copy  of  his  translation  of  Aris- 
totle's Ethics.     See  vol.  2,  pp.  98,  120. 
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,  sword, 
QM  bows 


1388.   12  RicHAKD  n.  c  e. 

boarer  or  ferraat  to  wear  bockler 
or  dagger;   bat  oq  Sondajt  to 
and  arrows,  and  learn  all  other 
Giiwoa's  CWu,  ToL  1,  p.  241. 


1401.  ^UAMBrmcmBBSiuiTalipogii&sab 
Hjlgelaod  insula  UoUatuB,  rioerant  pirataB 
Vitaliancn  dictoa  (Yictalk  Bruder)  deprs- 
dantes  mercatoret  Angticanot,  caesis  quiMl- 
raginta,  eommquc  Capitaneos  Clans  Stor- 
tebecker  et  Wichmannnfn  com  septuaginta 
viris  captivos  Uamburgum  addactoa  decol- 
lari  fecerunt.*' — Lambbbt.  Axabous.  apmd 
WeMtpkahm.  toL  1,  p.  1822. 


o^rf^^^^^^^^^^"^^^^^^"^^* 


Epwasd  IIL*b  qaeen,  Fhilippa,  was  of  a 
▼irago  familj.  Her  sister,  Margaret,  was 
present  in  two  sea-figfats,  or  rather  fought 
two  naval  battles  against  her  son,  William 
ran  Bcijcren. — See  Vah  Wtk.  Huuzetteud 
Leeven,  vol.  2,  p.  282. 


•^W\^    *^/Ni^^>/S/^%^^^*N^^rf'^% 


In  the  Debates  upon  Usury,  1571,  ^  the 
manner  of  exchange  used  in  London**  was 
spoken  of,  ^  and  how  much  abuse :  a  thing 
in  old  time  not  practised,  but  bj  the  king, 
as  in  Edward  the  Third*8  time ;  when  there- 
by the  King  obtained  such  treasure,  and 
such  excessive  wealth,  that  it  was  first  won- 
dered at,  then  guessed  that  it  grew  by  the 
science  of  Alcbymy." — Pari.  Hut.  vol.  1, 
p.  757. 


^k^^^^^^^^^^^S^^^il^^V^/^^ 


1465.  Wmeb  Edward  FV.  procui*ed  an 
amity  with  Henry,  King  of  Castile,  and 
John,  King  of  Aragon,  **  he  granted  license 
and  liberty  for  certain  Cottesolde  sheep  to 
be  tran8(M)rted  into  the  countrie  of  Spain 
(as  people  report)  which  have  so  there  mul- 
tiplied and  increased,  that  it  hath  turned 
the  commodity  of  England,  much  to  the 
Spanish  profit,  and  to  no  small  hindrance 
of  the  lucre  and  gain  which  was  before- 
timos  in  England,  raised  of  wool  and  felle.** 
— Hali^  p.  266. 


Bt  an  Act  of  3  Edwaid  IV.  Cambridge 
to  pay  only  £20  to  any  whole  fifteenth 
and  tenth.  This  exemptkm  was  oonfinned 
7  Henry  VIL— ^fatafef,  roL  2,  p.  555. 

5  Edwabo  m.  (1331.)  The  Statutes 
of  Winchester  (13  Edward  L)  for  atof^Mng 
suspected  travellers  during  the  nigfat-watdi, 
had  been  found  insufficient.  Direra  bomi- 
cides,  felonies,  and  robberies  had  been  com- 
mitted by  persons  called  Roberdeainen, 
Wastours,  and  Draghlacche  or  Draw- 
latches;  persons  supposed  to  be  such  might 
be  incontinently  arrested,  and  kept  in  pri- 
son till  the  coming  of  the  justices  to  deliver 
the  gaoL— Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  268. 

7  RicHAmD  IL(1383)  this  act  is  repeated, 
and  extended  to  Vagabonds  and  Feitors, 
running  in  the  country  more  abundantly 
than  they  were  wont  in  times  past. — ^Ibid. 
voL  2,  p.  32. 


Isabella  de  Berkley,  who  married  Ro- 
bert Lord  Clifibrd,  had  one  thousand  pounds 
and  fitly  marks  for  her  portion,  to  be  paid  as 
follows  :  £333  6s.  StL  by  the  year,  and  9c- 
cured  to  her  by  recognizance ;  toward  the 
raising  of  which  portion  her  brother  Tho- 
mas, Lord  Berkley,  of  Berkley  Ciutle,  le- 
vied aid  of  his  freeholders.  Her  wedding 
apparel  was  a  gown  of  cloth  of  bruny  Scar- 
lett, or  brown  scarlett,  with  a  cape  furred 
with  the  best  miniver.  Thomas,  Lord  Berk- 
ley, and  his  lady,  being,  for  the  honour  of 
the  said  bride,  apparelled  in  the  like  habit : 
and  the  bride*s  saddle,  which  she  had  then 
for  her  horse,  cost  five  pounds  in  London. 
— Mem.  of  the  Countess  of  Pembroke.  MSS. 

7  Henry  IV.  c.  17, 18,  it  is  "  provided, 
that  every  man  or  woman  of  what  estate  or 
condition  that  he  be,  shall  be  free  to  set 
their  son  or  daughter  to  take  learning  at 
manner  school  that  pleoseth  them,  within 
the  realm." — StututeSy  vol.  2.  p.  15a 
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1349.  There  seems  to  have  been  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  down  rising  prices,  after  the 
Pestilence ;  for  the  same  statute  which 
makes  the  customary  wages  of  all  labour 
four  or  five  jears  before  that  visitation  the 
maximum  now  to  be  allowed,  complains  of 
stipendiary  priests  as  refusing  to  serve  for 
a  competent  salary,  and  demanding  exces- 
sively instead,  for  which  they  are  threatened 
with  suspension  and  interdiction.  This  I 
think  implies  a  general  advance  of  prices. 
—Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  309. 


^0^1^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


1363.  Maximum  for  poultry,  because  of 
the  great  chierte  in  many  places,  an  old 
capon  and  a  goose  each  four  pence. — Ibid, 
vol.  1,  p.  378. 

Because  grocers  engrossed  all  sorts  of 
goods,  "  de  ceo  que  les  Marchaunly  nomez 
Grossers  engrossent  totes  manieres  des  mar- 
chandises  vendables.**  English  merchants 
were  to  choose  one  ware  or  merchandize, 
and  deal  in  no  other. — Ibid. 


^rf^^^MMM^^^^M^^^^^^^^A^ 


Hardicrattsmen  were  also  to  work-  at 
only  one  craft,  on  pain  of  six  months*  im- 
prisonment. But  women,  that  is  to  say, 
Brewers,  Bakers,  Carders  and  Spinners  and 
Workers  as  well  of  wool  as  of  linen  cloth, 
and  of  silk,  Brawdesterc  (Embroiderers  ?) 
and  Breakers  of  wool,  and  all  other  that  do 
use  and  work  all  handy  works — were  not 
to  be  afiected  by  this  ordinance. — Ibid.  p. 
380. 


VSZ-^^W^^^M^^^^A^^^^^^ 


1388.  "  No  servant  man  or  woman  might 
at  the  end  of  their  term  leave  the  Hundred, 
Rape,  or  Wapentake,  to  serve  or  dwell  else- 
where, or  on  pretence  of  pilgrimage,  with- 
out a  letter  patent,  under  a  public  seal  to 
be  kept  for  that  purpose  in  every  such  di- 
vision. Persons  apprehended  without  such 
a  pasvport,  to  be  set  in  the  stocks,  and  kept 
till  they  found  surety  for  returning  to  the 
place  from  whence  they  came.** — Statutes^ 
vol.  2,  p.  56. 


Artificers,  servants,  and  apprentices, 
might  be  compelled  to  serve  in  harvest,  to 
cut,  gather,  and  bring  in  the  corn. — Ibid. 


^^V^%^^^^^A^^^^W^%^V^^ 


Wages  of  husbandry  fixed. — Ibid. 

He  or  she  who  had  been  bred  to  hus- 
bandry till,  the  age  of  twelve,  must  abide 
at  it,  and  might  not  be  apprenticed  to  any 
mystery  or  handicrafl. — Ibid. 


w^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^k 


This  law  was  repeated,  and  with  increased 
oppressiveness,  7  Hen.  IV. — Ibid.  p.  157, 
when  it  was  forbidden  for  any  person  to 
apprentice  son  or  daughter  to  any  craft  or 
labour,  in  city  or  borough,  unless  they  had 
lands  or  rent  to  the  annual  value  of  twenty 
shillings.  But  son  or  daughter  might  be 
sent  to  take  learning  at  any  manner  school 
that  pleased  the  parents. 


WW\^^V^^^^'V^»<>»>/VWS»» 


1388.  A  STATUTE  for  sending  beggars 
bock  to  the  place  where  tliey  were  born, 
there  to  abide  for  their  lives,  if  the  place 
where  they  were  found,  will  not  or  may  not 
suffice  to  find  them. — Ibid.  p.  58.  xii.  Rich. 
11. 

1390.  It  is  admitted  tliat  as  abundance 
or  scarcity  must  afiect  the  price  of  food,  a 
maximum  of  wages  cannot  be  maintained. 
The  Justices  in  Sessions  are  therefore  at 
their  discretion  to  assess  the  rate,  "accord- 
ing to  the  dearth  of  victuals." — ^Vol.  2,  pp. 
63,  234.     This  to  be  annually  done. 


^A^A^A^^^^^^M^^^MMV^^^ 


1402.  Labourers  not  to  be  hired  by 
the  week ;  nor  paid  for  holy  days,  nor  fur 
more  than  the  half  day,  on  the  half  holy- 
day — ^i.  e.  the  eves  of  holy  days. — Ibid.  pp. 
137,  234. 


V^%^^^>^^^^^»^^^^^^^\^^^^^<«» 


1414.  Sbrtarts  and  labourers  fly  from 
county  to  county,  because  the  ordinances 
for  them  (rather  agaiiut  them)  are  not 
executed  everywhere. — Ibid.  p.  176. 
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1416.  ^  GiTBBs  of  wtgeswlientliej  agreed 
for  more  tlian  the  ma^immn,  or  mowed 
rate,  had  as  much  interest  aa  takers  in  not 
bringing  their  case  forward,  because  the/ 
had  a  fine  to  paj.  The  penalty  therefore 
was  now  confined  to  the  taker.  —Ibid.  pp. 
197, 234. — It  was  deemed  too  hard  for  the 
masters,  who  must  either  be  destitute  of 
senrants,  or  pass  the  ordinance. 


^^M^«MN^AA#^^MAMAAMMA^ 


1444-5.  Maximum  again  tried  in  wages. 
—Ibid.  p.  338. 

1493.  And  again. — Ibid.  p.  585.  zi. 
Henry  VH.  The  rise,  though  small,  might 
have  shown  the  injustice  and  impracticabi* 
lit/  of  the  scheme. 

1496-7.  Fob  many  reasonable  conside- 
rations and  causes  repealed  by  Henry  VII. 


that  it  should  be  deemed  fufjtk  tremmm  fior 
any  person,  under  preteiMe  of  aa j  wrilii, 
priyy  seals,  or  other  authority,  to  attedc  or 
disturb  the  persons  so  supported  or  enter- 
tained.* Nor  was  this  law,  eridentlj  dic- 
tated by  the  extreme  Tiolenoe  of  fiictiaB, 
suffered  to  lie  dormant.  An  agent  of  Ae 
Earl  of  Ormond,  who  probaUy  was  totally 
unacquainted  with  it,  rentnred  into  Ixelaiid 
to  attack  some  of  those  now  called  rebels, 
by  yirtue  of  the  King*s  writ,  but  was  in- 
stantly seized,  condemned,  and  executed  as 
a  traitor.**— /risA  Siat.  10  Hen.  VII.  c  7. 

LUULND,  TOl.  2,  p.  41. 


^MWM%^^^^^^V«^S^M^^^^«^# 


«^^^^«A^^S^^^^^^^^^^^^A^ 


^  I  HAVE  seen  a  record  17  Richard  II.  of 
the  Commons,  offering  an  aid  to  bis  Majesty, 
so  as  the  clergy,  who  were  possessed  of  a 
third  part  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom, 
would  oontribute  a  third  part  of  the  sum 
wanted.  The  clergy  on  that  occasion  said 
that  the  Parliament  had  no  right  to  tax 
them ;  they  might  lay  any  part  of  the  money 
wanted  on  the  laity,  and  that  they,  the 
clergy,  would  then  do  what  they  saw  just.** 
— Lord  Camdbn,  Pari.  Hut,  vol.  16,  p.  169. 


^M^'^AA^^M/^^^^^M^N^^V* 


That  part  of  the  Salic  law  which  ex- 
cludes females  from  the  succession  to  the 
great  feuds,  was  not  known  to  the  Lom- 
bards. It  is  a  fabrication  of  later  times. 
— GAiJrrfi*s  lUdify  vol.  2,  p.  235. 


^^W«M/WWWW^^AA^^^» 


1452.  Whbm  York  was  driven  to  Ire- 
land, and  writs  sent  over  to  seize  some  of 
his  party  who  had  Red  thither,  he  prevailed 
**  upon  an  Irish  Parliament  to  enact  a  law, 
declaring,  *  that  it  had  been  ever  customary 
in  their  land  to  receive  and  entertain  stran- 
gers with  due  support  and  hospitality ;  that 
the  custom  was  good  and  laudable;  and 


In  Hatfield*s  Survey,  (Edward  IIL) 
Thomas  Godfrey,  the  Lord*s  neif  who  re- 
sided at  Seton  Carrowa,  was  entered  as 
paying  5s.  per  annum,  ^  an  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  the  emancipation  of  the  serft 
or  slaves  of  the  great  landholders  was  gra- 
dually effected,  more  frequently  perhaps, 
than  by  any  express  charter  of  manumis* 
sion,  though  of  such  many  remain  on  re- 
cord. In  this  instance  the  slave,  who  was 
by  the  harsh  condition  of  his  birth  attached 
to  the  soil,  and  no  more  entitled  to  quit  it 
than  his  master*8  horse  or  ass,  compounds 
at  an  annual  price  for  his  liberty,  and  for  the 
services  whidi  were  due  from  him  to  his 
lord.  His  children  would  still  inherit  the 
servile  condition  of  his  blood,  but,  removed 
from  the  immediate  eye  of  their  owner, 
would  probably  soon  mingle  in  the  general 
mass  of  population,  unreclaimed  and  un- 
distinguished.**— SuBTESS*s  Durhaniy  vol.  3, 
p.  72.  

A  RECORD  of  A.  D.  1444  shows  the  easy 
manner  in  which  surnames  were  changed  at 
so  late  a  date.  Tlie  elder  brother  takes  the 
local  name  of  Asheby  ;  his  brother  is  Adam 
Wilson ;  and  Adam  Wibon*s  son  is  John 
Adkynson,  i.  e.  Adamson. — Ibid.  vol.  3,  p. 
226.     See  next  page. 

1416.  An  indenture  in  the  Treasury  at 
Durham  states  in  effect,  "  that  whereas  Sir 
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WiUitm  Clftxton  b  minded  to  go  for  tlie 
yrtrt  in  France,  Sir  Tliomu  SurtejB  hu 
agreed  to  receive  the  Dune  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  Sir  William,  into  his  house  of  Dinidale, 
for  tlie  space  of  one  jear,  to  be  well  mnd 
honourablj  entertuned,  with  her  waiting 
nuid  and  page  (being  of  decent  and  tober 
b^avionr) ;  and  for  this  Sir  William  cove- 
nants to  paj  tai  marka.  At  Sadbei^  20 
Apr.  U16." 

A  umilar  indenture  appears  with  Sir 
William  Bulmer  for  the  benefit  of  his  lady. 
—  Sdbtkbs's  DurJIan,  vol.  3,  p.  231. 


Bbbs  were  of  so  moch  importantM  that 
"every  rural  incumbent,  and  every  yeo- 
manly  gentleman  who  makes  a  will,  men- 
tions his  tliep*  of  bees.  In  Lancashire,  the 
depasturing  of  bees  was  one  article  of  a 
solemn  concordat  between  two  religions 
houses  ;  but  I  do  not  understand  how  they 
made  the  bees  observe  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion, unless  all  that  is  intended  be  that  they 
should  not  carry  their  hives  to  posture  be- 
yond the  allotted  limits."— Ibid.  p.  239.  N. 


"Thbbi  is  amanor-place  built,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  grange,  and  an  ox-house,  with 
one  chamber,  and  a  sellar  for  the  bailiff, 
next  the  gate.  (Hatfield's  Snrvey.)  Such 
is  the  humble  origin  and  first  state  of  every 
place  which  beara  the  name  of  Granges, — a 
storehouse  for  com,  a  fold  for  cattle,  and  a 
chamber  for  the  steward.  Places  with  this 
addition  will  be  generally  found  to  have 
stood  on  lands  belonging  to  the  church,  or 
corporate  bodies,  who  were  of  course  ab- 
sentees, and  established  a  bailiff  to  look 
after  their  estate."— Itud.  p.  312. 


Their  were  dj/eri  in  Darlington  when 
the  Boldon  Book  was  compiled.  (Edward 
IH.)  Surtces  understands  that  the  tolls 
were  on  lease  there.  "  Bnrgus,  Tinctores, 
ct  Fermi  (the  rents)  reddunt  z  marcas." — 
Ibid.  vol.  3,  p.  351. 


In  a  paper  endorsed  **  De  tribus  fratribos 
bondis  do  Chilton,"  there  appear  as  i 
and  grandsons  of  Ydo  Towter,  Nicholas 
Pudding,  Richard  Marshal  or^  Hccon  Sm 
Jopson  and  Rogerson,  &c.  some  taking  the 
patronymic,  some  the  metronymic,  and 
others  ^^llattons  merely  personal. — Ibid, 
vol.  3,  pp.  410-1. 


"ha  Parliai 


it  holden  the  96  of  Ed- 


ward HL  the  Kijig  had  his  subjects  ptud 
him  in  wool.  And  before  that,  in  the  Ilth 
year  of  his  reign,  it  w 
transported  out  of  this  kingdom ;  and  then 
did  strangers  come  over  hitiier,  from  diven 
parts  beyond  the  seas,  who  were  Fullers, 
Weavers  and  Clothworkera,  whom  the  King 
entertained,  and  bare  all  their  charges  oi 
of  his  Exchequer ;  at  which  time  the  staples 
or  places  of  merchandize  for  wool,  were 
kept  at  divers  places  of  this  land  at  once, 
as  at  Newcastle,  York,  Lincoln,  Canter- 
bury, Norwich,  Westminster,  Chichester, 
Winchester,  Exeter,  Bristol,  and  Caermar- 
then,  by  which  may  be  perceived  what  a 
great  commodity  wool  was  in  those  days. 
But  in  the  nxth  year  of  King  Edward  IT. 
the  King  sent  certain  sheep  oat  of  Cots- 
wold  in  Gloucestershire  into  Spain,  the  in- 
crease of  which  so  enriched  the  Spaniards 
with  our  wool,  that  ever  since  it  hath  been 
in  the  less  request  in  England."— Tatlok, 
Oe  W.  P.'*  Fiutorai. 


SoMBTDu  in  this  age  it  mnst  have  bem 
when  the  road  between  London  and  St. 
Albans  was  so  dangerous  because  of  rob- 
bers, that  an  Abbot  of  St.  Albans  cut  down 
the  woods  which  afforded  them  shelter.— 
Ftniu's  Fitgak  Sight,  p.  263. 


"  Wa  know  how  noisome  and  oflcnuve 
slaughter  houses  in  snnuner  are  in  great 
cities;  insomuch  that  Tertio  RkMardi  St- 
aadi,  a  motion  was  made  that  no  .butcher 
should  kill  any  flesh  within  L(»)doa,  but  at 
Knightabridge,  or  some  such  distant  place 
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from  the  walls  of  the  city.**  —  Ibid.  p.  394. 
Stowb*8  Survey  quoted,  p.  840. 


%MMM^V^^lAM^^^^AAAAAMM^ 


^  Abam  Faarcis,  Mercer,and  Lord  Major 
of  London  1352,  procured  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment that  no  known  whore  should  wear  any 
hood  or  attire  on  her  head,  except  raised 
or  striped  cloth  of  diverse  colours.** — Ibid. 
p.  116.   Book  IT.   Stow  quoted,  p.  553. 


«NtfW«^MNMAAA^^tfWM^«MM^A^ 


**  It  waa  the  complaint  that  the  Church 
did  cat  up  the  Commonwealth,  every  third 
foot  in  the  kingdom  being  Church  land  be- 
fore  the  dissolution  of  Abbeys.**— ^ooA  iv. 
Ibid.  p.  159. 


4WWWMW«A«W^^^MAA/«MM«M 


1  Edwaed  m.  Lord  Berkeley  sent  a 
dish  of  pears  from  Berkeley  to  Ludlow,  to 
his  mother-in-law,  Lady  Mortimer,  ^*  pro 
novitate  fhictus.** — Fo8bbooue*8  Berkeley 
h\mUy,  p.  133. 


■^mmmm^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^*^ 


RiciiABD  II.  Thomas,  I^ord  Berkeley, 
sported  at  threshing  of  the  cock,  puck  with 
hens  blindfold,  and  the  like. 

He  kept  great  store  of  tame  pheasants. — 
Ibid.  p.  146. 

Msj-garet  Ix^tt,  of  Wotton,  gave  him 
for  a  legacy  a  brass  mortar  and  iron  pestle, 
and  to  Lady  Margaret  his  wife,  a  ring  of 
gtild,  and  to  other  ladies  of  his  family,  gold 
rings. 

When  this  Lord  rewarded  husband  and 
wife  with  an  estate  for  lives,  where  the  hus- 
band had  been  his  servant,  he  always  re- 
strained, by  a  proviso  in  tlie  deed,  the 
second  marriage  of  the  wife  without  his 
consent. 

This  Lonl  bought  of  Henry  Talbot  twenty 
four  Scottish  prisoners. — Ibid.  p.  147. 

He  Icfl  XI 00  for  a  knight  to  go  to  the 
Holy  Land,  when  any  going  should  be. 

In  this  Lord*s  time  tenants  oflen  held 
their  farms  by  so  many  days*  work-rent, 
hens,  eggs,  and  mask  money.  Accounts 
were  taken  not  only  for  the  broken  wool, 
but  for  the  togges  and  locks  arising  at  the 


belting  of  his  iheep  in  tlie  fiild.— Ibid.  p. 


149. 


WVM«A^«^^IAAMM#NMM^l^^«M 


M  Thx  Pope*s  Bulls  prevented  alma  by  the 
dependence  upon  pardons  for  the 
of  sins.** —  Ibid.  p.  147. 


^^^^^^^rfMMMMMMMW^MM»^ 


Edward  IV.— **  partly  by  the  lair  and 
white  promises  of  Louis  XL  and  partly  by 
the  corruption  of  some  of  King  £dwiird*t< 
minions,  the  English  forces  were  broken 
and  dismissed,  and  King  Edward  returned 
to  England,  where,  shortly  after,  finding 
himself  deluded  and  abused  by  the  Fr^ich, 
he  died  with  melancholy  and  vexation  of 
spirit.** — Sim  J.  Davibs,  StaU  of  Irelamd^ 
p.  66. 


*»»»^^»»^^^^^^^^^^^^^^» 


Tns  people  of  the  forest  of  Dean,  1430, 
complained  of  for  spoiling  vesseb  trading 
with  provisions,  and  declaring  that  **  none 
should  be  so  hardy  to  carry  no  manner  of 
victual  by  the  Severn  up  ne  down  for  Lord 
or  Lady.**  They  assembled  *'with  great 
riot  and  strength,  in  manner  of  war,  as  ene- 
mies of  a  strange  country ; — ^to  great  anean- 
tizing  and  impoverishing  of  the  persons  of 
the  same  vessels,  and  oppression  to  all  the 
country  adjoinant :  the  stud  forest  and  hun- 
dreds being  large  countries,  and  wild  of 
people  and  nigh  adjoinant  to  Wales,  and 
all  the  commons  of  the  said  forest  and 
hundreds  of  one  affinity  in  malice  and  riot.** 
The  petition  was  fh)m  Tewkesbury. — 
Brxb*8  Cureory  Sketch,  p.  324. 


^M^^iM^MMM<»M^^W^^*^^^» 


Henbt  rV. — loathsome  disease  of  which 
he  died; — penitence  for  other  scores,  and 
insensibility  as  to  his  sins  of  ambition. — 
Hardtkq*8  Chronicle,  p.  370. 


^^^^'^s^^^^r^^^r^^^^t^^'^^^^^ 


Ibid.  The  many  ways  in  which  his  life 
was  attempted. 

In  the  paper  relating  to  the  disputes  with 
Prussia  and  the  Hans  Towns  at  the  close  of 
Rich.  II.  and  commencement  of  Henry  IV  's 
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reign,  among  the  articles  enumerate  are 
werk,  and  wilde-werk  ?  questing-stones  ? 
furres  rigges  and  furres  wombys,  both  of 
Kaleber?  four  and  a  half  lasts  of  osmunds, 
valued  at  £220.  10«.  and  160  nests  of  ma- 
sers,  worth  £100.  ld«.  Ad,  What  can  these 
bowls  have  been,  to  have  been  of  such  va- 
lue?— Haklutt,  vol.  1,  pp.  167-70. 

Spectaci^bs  are  mentioned  by  Hocclbve, 
pp.  12, 80. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1^^^ 


The  office  of  Armiger  (who  carried  the 
spear)  was  more  honourable  than  that  of 
Scutifer.  —  Feoge*s  Curialia,  Monthly  i2e- 
inetr,  vol.  69,  p.  17. 


^^^^%^^^N^^^^^^M^^^^^^^M% 


Lord  Keeper  Guildford  used  to  saj 
that  the  book  **  termed  Henry  VII.  which 
hath  some  years  in  the  antecedent  reigns, 
was  the  most  useful,  or  rather  necessary  for 
a  student  to  take  early  into  his  hand  and 
go  through  with ;  because  much  of  the  com- 
mon law  which  had  fluctuated  before,  re- 
ceived a  settlement  in  that  time,  and  from 
thence,  as  from  a  copious  fountain,  it  hath 
been  derived  through  other  authors  to  us, 
and  now  is  in  the  state  of  common  erudi- 
tion, or  maxims  of  the  law.**  —  Roger 
North,  vol.  1,  p.  27. 

Master  John  Ricroft  bought  eighteen 
score  kine,  and  put  them  out,  to  the  end 
they  should  pay  a  yearly  benefit  to  the 
IKX>r  of  the  parish  of  Kildwick  in  Craven. 
"  Master  J.  R.*'  says  Dr.  Whitaker,  "was 
probably  ignorant  that  money  would  breed 
as  well  as  kine,  otherwise  he  would  scarcely 
have  lefl  behind  him  this  awkward  monu- 
ment of  his  charity.'* — HUt  Craven, 

Tlie  time  when  he  lived  is  not  stated.  I 
guess  it  here ;  merely  it  must  have  been 
when  money  was  not  in  universal  use. 


«^^^^^^^^^^«M^^^V%^^bi^^^ 


Richard  Kedmam,  successively  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  Exeter,  and  Ely,  and  re- 


markable for  charity;  his  custom  was,  when 
he  came  near  to  any  town,  to  give  the  poor 
notice  to  assemble  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell ; 
and  the  smallest  piece  he  bestowed  upon 
any  one  was  sixpence.*' — Dodd's  Church 
History y  vol.  1,  p.  180. 

It  was  not  till  this  reign  that  any  real 
expression  was  given  to  the  human  counte- 
nance, either  in  sculpture  or  coinage. — 
Whitaker,  Loidis  and  JElmete^  p.  271. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M^^^^^^rf^% 


Men  b^an  to  wear  ear-rings  in  France 
during  this  reign.  —  Rabelais^  vol.  4,  p.  89, 

N. 


VS/VM^«w>«M^«^«>/\n«w«i^<^^a 


Charles  VIII.  of  France  "  sate  himself 
in  the  chair  of  justice  twice  a- week,  to  heai* 
the  complaints  and  grievances  of  all,  and  he 
attended  to  the  poorest."  — Mem,  of  the  Ch, 
Batard,  c.  11. 

**  Then  Parrot  must  have  an  almond  or  a 

date ; 
A  cage  curiously  carven,  with  silver  pin. 
Properly  painted,  to  be  my  covertowre, 
A  mirror  of  glass,  that  I  may  loke  therein. 
These  maidens  full  meekly  with  many  a 

divers  flower  [bower. 

Freshly  they  dress  and  make  sweet  my 
With  speak  Parrot,  I  pray  you,  full  cour- 
teously they  say. 
Parrot  is  a  goodly  bird,  a  goodly  popagey." 

Skelton. 


^^^^^^^^^^^»^^M^^»^^M^» 


Among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  expense  of  the  Lords*  diet  in 
the  Star  Chamber,  1509,  for  seventeen  days* 
dinner : — the  whole  expense  was  £35.  0«. 
5d,  The  cook's  daily  wages  for  dressing  the 
dinner  was  2«.  4J.  Strawberries,  cream,  and  | 
oranges  were  part  of  the  dessert. — Catalogue 
of  the  Lantdoume  MSS,  p.  2,  No.  1, 49. 

1485.  Act  empowering  Bishops  to  punish 
Priests  for  incontinency  by  imprisonment. . 
Statutes^  vol.  2,  p.  500. 
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A(i4iHiT  Wiiiftinft  in  ofGMCoync  wtne, 
VRii'lit  ill  Knoliiih,  IriKh,  or  Webhmcn'* 
■hliw.— Ibitl.  vol.  3,  p.  fiOS. 


Alt  UiBt  Um  Cititeni  of  London  mvj 
■nrr;  iimxl*  (o  fain  and  market*,  which  ihe 
('i>r|Hiratl»n  tit  l^mdiin  had  pruhibitvd,  in 
bi>|w  (if  drawing  all  i>urcha*cri  to  Loodon, 

a  t«Tj  curium  itatulc. — Ibid.  p.  SIB. 

Aniitiibi   alli'mpt  at  nKinii[K>1iiing  in 


AvciiRBT  lUlvn  til  iWi7  becauK  of  the 
(iR(<(<»l*a  jirliti  of  I.onjt  Howr,  wherefore  a 
»ia«liiium  uf  it.  ill.  waj  flxud. — Ibid.  p. 


No  hiirM  might  b«  ezjwrted  without 
[wcUl  liconHi — no  nitro  above  the  price 
r  (b.  Hd.  —  Ibid.  p.  S7B. 


Man  were  furbiddon  to  bear  certain  En- 
glUh  hawki  I  joti  tlicre  wa«  a  penalty  of 
£10.  furklllinK  them,  or  driving  them  from 
Die  ooverti  whore  thcj  were  wont  to  breed. 
And  for  taking  tholr  cggi,  th«  puDiBhment 
WM  Iniprlionment  for  a  jear  and  daj,  and 
lino  at  pleoturo ;  the  lame  for  cwau'  ^g*. 
—Ibid.  p.  SB). 


Thi  Act  againtt  taking  Fheaaanta  and 
I'mrtridgci  on  another'i  estate  without  hit 
OHcnt,  which  Turner  lupposet  to  be  our 
varlicat  game-law,  gives  as  a  reaaon  ihat 
"the  owncra  and  posscuioners  lose  not  onlj 
their  pluotura  and  diaport  that  they  and 
their  friends  and  servants  should  have 
about  the  hawking  and  hunting  of  the  same, 
but  also  the  profit  and  avail  that  b;  tlie 
occasion  should  grow  to  the  household,  tc 
the  great  hurt  of  all  Lords  and  Gentlemen 
and  others  having  any  great  livelihood  with- 
in this  realm."  The  penaltj  for  taking  them 
on  another  person's  freehold  was  ^10, — 
Ibid.  p.  9BI. 


No  hera  tolKkiDed'artaka,aeq«ty 
hawking  or  the  kng-bow,  im  pna  it  Ca. 
8<f.  fM-  each  ben."— UmL  p.  CSO. 


[TpBOLDMBa  foiUdda  to  mix  waUei 
feathers  and  flocks  with  drj  paOed  fctfho* 
and  clear  down,  m  beda,  bolstoa,  and  {al- 
lows;  andalsotouaeborse-hairGwdowBf?) 
ncni's  hair,  deer'i  hair,  and  gou'a  hair, 
whieh  is  wrought  in  lime-Csta,  in  qoSta, 
mattesses,  and  cnshioua,  becsnae  fay  the 
It  of  man's  bod;  the  savour  and  taste  is 
abominable  and  contagions,  that  inaDy 
uf  the  King's  subjecia  therebj  become  de- 
stroyed. Thef  were  to  be  staffed  with  dear 
wool,  or  clear  flocks  alone,  one  manner  of 
stuff.  For  their  own  use,  however,  and 
not  for  sale,  persons  might  make,  or  do  to 
lie  made,  anjr  of  the  foresaid  cranqit  and 
unlawful  wares.— Ibid.  p.  SS9. 


1495.  Thb  act  for  Wages  fixed  26s.  Sd. 
per  annum  for  a  bailly  of  hnsbandrj,  and 
for  his  clothing  5i.  with  meat  and  drink. 
20*.  for  a  chief  hjne,  carter,  or  chief  shep- 
herd, and  for  clotliing  5m,  with  meat  and 
drink.  Common  servant  of  i 
16s.  M.  and  it.  for  clothing,  vrtth 
drink.  Woman  servant  10s.;  At.  fiK' cloth- 
ing, with  meat  and  dnnk.  Child  under 
fourteen,  6s.  Sd.;  3*.  for  clothing,  with 
meat  and  drink. 

Free  mason,  master  carpenter,  rough  ma- 
son, bricklayer,  masler-tyler,  plumber,  gta- 
lier,  carver,  and  joiner,  from  Easter  to 
Michaelmaii,  6d.  a  daj  without  meat  and 
drink,  or  with  it,  4<f.  The  winter  half- 
jear  the  prices  were  Sd,  or  Zd, 

This  was  the  maximum,  and  in  counties 
where  wages  were  lower,  they  were  not  to 
be  raiBed  to  it.  At  these  wages,  men  were 
compellable  to  serve  on  pain  of  a  month's 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  20<. 

Labdurem  id.  without  meat  and  drink, 
or  2d.  with  it,  the  summer  bolf-year,— win- 
ter 3d.  or  1-^.  In  harvest  time  a  mower 
6ij.  without  meat  and  drink,  or  id.  with. 
Reapers  and  carters  Bd.  or  3d.  wilhfiut  or 
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with.  Women  4^  or  2^.  Half  wages  for 
half  days,  none  for  bolidafg.  These,  loo, 
compellable  upon  the  same  pcnaltf. 

Work  to  begin,  the  Hammer  half  year, 
before  five— h^f-an-hour  for  breakfast ;  an 
hour  and  a-half  for  dinner  at  such  time  as 
he  bath  season  for  sleep  appointed  bj  the 
statute ;  but  at  such  time  as  is  herein  ap- 
pointed that  he  shall  not  sleep,  tbeu  at)  hour 
for  dinner,  and  half-an-hour  for  his  none- 


This  nonemete  —  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  meal  in  lieu  of  a  nap  —  is  still  the 
word  hj  which  luncheon  was  called  at  Bris- 
tol in  mj  childhood,  but  corrupted  into 
nummel. 

Work  to  end  between  seven  and  eight. 
The  winter  holf-jear  it  b^an  and  ended 
with  daylight ;  sleep  time  allowed  from  the 
middle  of  May  till  the  middle  of  Angurt. — 
StaluUi,  rol.  2,  pp.  5BS-7. 

TaE  whole  Act  as  relating  to  wages  was 
repealed  the  ensuing  year,  "  for  divers  and 
many  reasonable  considerations  and  causes." 
—Ibid.  p.  637. 


LoHGBOw  gromng  out  of  use,  because  the 
King's  subjects  greatly  delight  themselves 
and  take  pleasure  in  using  of  Crossbows, 
whereby  great  destruction  of  the  King's 
deer  is  had  and  done,  and  shooting  in  long- 
bow little  or  nothing  used,  and  likely  in 
short  space  to  be  lost  and  utterly  decayed, 
to  the  great  hurt  and  enfeebling  of  this 
realm,  and  to  the  comfort  of  our  outward 
enemies.  No  person  therefore  was  allowed 
thenceforth  to  shoot  with  a  crossbow,  with- 
out a  licence  under  the  King's  privy  seal, 
unless  he  were  a  Lord,  or  had  a  clear  free- 
hold to  the  yearly  value  of  two  hundred 
marks.  The  pen^ty  was  forfeiture  of  the 
weapon,  and  a  fine  of  forty  shillings  a-day 
for  its  use.  But  an  exception  was  made 
for  "  shooting  with  it  out  of  the  house  for 
the  lawful  defence  of  the  same."  Qualified 
persons  forfeited  their  licence  if  they  al- 
lowed a  servant  to  shoot  with  the  crossbow, 
"  otherwise  than  to  assay  his  Lord  or  Mas* 


ter's  bow,  or  to  unbend  the  same  :"  and  he 
to  discharge  that  servant,  or  forfeit 
£lO.--~Slalalei,  vol.  2,  p.  850,  19  Hen.  VH. 
The  long-bow  then  would  have  been  su- 
perseded by  the  arbalist,  even  if  gunpow- 
der  had  not  been  invented.  For  the  arba- 
list,  like  gunpowder,  was  a  leveller.  It 
required  no  strength ;  little  skill  sufficed 
for  using  it,  and  much  practice  was  not  ne- 

There  seems  in  this  statute  an  evident 
wish  to  keep  the  cross-bow  from  plebeian 
hands.  The  quarrel  whs  probably  more  ef- 
ficient  against  armour,  than  the  arrow,going 
with  greater  force,  and,  generally,  with 
surer  aim.  The  arrow  could  have  no  snre 
aim  if  the  wind  happened  to  blow. 


Ahoko  the  ret^ners  whom  tbe  laws  of 
Henry  VII.  allow,  were  men  "  learned  in 
one  law  or  the  other." — Ibid.  Tol.  2,  p.  61!8. 


Ahhb  St.  John,  wife  of  Henry  the  Shep- 
herd, Lord  Clifford,  and  cousin-german  to 
Henry  VII.  "  was  so  great  a  housewife  that 
she  caused  tapestry  hangings  to  be  made, 
which  was  then  a  rare  thing  here  in  En- 
gland ;  and  some  of  them  are  remaining 
until  this  time,  with  the  arms  of  herself  and 
husband  wrought  in  them."  —  Mtm.  o/Ou 
CmmUtt  o/Pembroie,  MSS. 


Tub  brothers  of  William,  Marquets 
Berkeley,  lived  at  the  Castle  as  servants, 
under  tus  direction,  till  he  havocked  his 
property. — FossaooKB's  Xi'ms  ofthtBtrke- 
ley*,  p.  169. 

WoHKH  at  a  funeral — kercheves  upon 
their  heads — of  Kerchev,  which  was  not 
surreled,  neither  hemmed,  because  they 
might  be  known  lately  cat  out  of  new  cloth. 
—Ibid.  p.  166. 


CoiroKATioN  (of  Bristol,  I  nippo«e)  at- 
tending Lady  B's  fnoenl, — the  enterUun- 
ment  made  for  them,  and  God  thanked  that 
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no  plato  nor  spoons  were  lost:  yet  there 
WM  twenty  dozen. — Ibid.  p.  167. 


0^^^^^f^^^^^0^0^^^^^t^^^^^^ 


**  Wb  have  had  in  EngUnd,  as  Arma- 
chanus  demonstrates,  about  thirty  thousand 
friars  at  once.** — AnOUmy  of  MeUmchobf^ 
p.  G49. 


VM»^M^MM^i^^#»^»»^^^^^^^ 


f?enrp  tfie  (Eigfitti  to  (EUiabetf). 

^  AruD  Anglos  mos  est  Londini,  ut  certo 
die  populus  in  summum  tempium  Paulo 
sacrum,  inducat  longo  hastili  impositum  ca- 
put fcr»,  cum  inameno  sonitu  comuum 
venatoriorum.  1 1  Ac  pomp&  proceditur  ad 
summum  altare;  dicas  omnes  afflatos  furore 
DelisD.** — EsAsiii  Ecdesiasta^  lib.  1,  torn.  5, 
p.  701. 

See  also  KmouT^s  Life  qf  Eragmut,  p. 
297,— Dm.  Claskb*s  Travels^  toI.  3,  p.  286. 


^^»^>^^^»^<^^»»^^^^/wv 


Snima  Thursday.  Iloly  Thursday  so 
called  because  men  sheared  their  heads  and 
dipt  their  beards  on  that  day  against  Easter. 
For  on  Good  Friday  it  wm  not  lawful,  and 
on  Easter  Eve  the  service  first,  and  the 
holy  day  after,  left  no  time  for  it. — See 
Db.  Wobdswobth*8  Ecc.  Biog.  vol.  1,  p. 
296.  N. 


•^Al«M^^MA^«^^A«^^w^A^A^ 


1537.  The  Printers  were  generally 
Dutchmen  within  the  realm,  that  could 
neither  speak  nor  write  true  English.  Graf- 
ton represented  this  when  he  applied  for  a 
privilege  for  three  years  for  his  Bible,  which 
they  meant  to  pirate ;  he  said  that  for  co- 
vetousness  soke  they  would  not  allow  any 
learned  men  to  oversee  and  correct  what 
they  printed,  "  but  paper,  letter,  ink,  and 
correction  would  be  oil  naught." — Stbtpb's 
Mem,  of  Cranmer^  p.  60. 

1540.  Grafton  wished  to  print  the  large 
Bible  in  Paris,  there  being  better  paper  and 
cheaper  to  be  had  in  France,  and  more  dex- 
terous workmen. — Ibid.  p.  82. 


1541.  Aix  Souls*  GoO^eMaiidalm,  no* 
only  for  thdr  disMotioBS  and  eoniufltiosB 
against  each  other,  but  ^  daft  tlieir  eunpoUi- 
tions,  ingurgitaticma,  snrfehingSy  dnoikcB- 
nesses,  enormoits  and  ezeenive  oomcatt- 
tions.**  An  order  thai  all  BBemben  slMvld 
wear  long  gowns  to  their  beds,  plain  sliirts, 
and  not  gathered  about  the  neek  and  azmt 
and  adorned  with  silk. —  Ibid.  p.  91. 


^^^^VMV^»*MN^M»^^^^^^^^ 


Thb  beUs  were  rung  all  night  long  upon 
AU-haUows  night,  ""Because  aU  oUierT^ils, 
which  in  the  banning  of  the  Church  were 
godly  used,  yet  for  the  manifold  aupeiBli- 
tions  and  abuses  which  did  after  grow  bj 
means  of  the  same,  were  many  jean  past 
taken  away  throughout  Christendom,  aavii]^ 
only  upon  All-hallows  day  at  night.  Cru- 
mer  moved  that  it  might  be  observed  no 

more. 

'"  He  objected  also  to  the  covering  of 
images  in  the  church  during  Lent,  with  the 
lifting  the  veil  that  covereth  the  cross  on 
Palm  Sunday,  and  kneeling  to  the  cross  at 
the  same  time,  and  to  the  creeping  to  the 
cross.** — Ibid.  p.  135. 


ifc^^v^^^v^^y  ^^^b^A^^^^^ 


1547.  Crakmbe  was  a  means  **  to  the 
Council  of  forbidding  processions,  wherein 
the  people  carried  candles  on  Candlemass 
day,  ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday,  palms  on 
Pdm  Sunday,  because  he  saw  they  were 
used  so  much  to  superstition,  and  looked 
like  festivals  to  the  heathen  gods.  So  that 
this  year  on  Candlemass  day,  the  old  coa- 
tom  of  bearing  candles  in  the  church,  and 
on  Ash  Wednesday  following,  giving  ashes 
in  the  church,  was  left  off  through  the  whole 
city  of  London." — Ibid.  p.  159. 


1552.  "  William  Tubneb,  a  doctor  in 
physic  and  a  preacher,  greatly  befriended 
by  Sir  John  Chekc  and  Sir  W^illiam  Cecyl. 
This  man,  a  native  of  Northumberland,  was 
the  first  Englishman  that  compiled  an  Her- 
bal, which  was  the  groundwork  of  that 
which  Gerard  laid  the  last  hand  unto.     He 
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was  a  retainer  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  in 
Edward  YI/s  time,  and  was  physician  in 
ordinary  to  his  family,  and  in  1551  I  find 
him  Dean  of  WeUs.**— Ibid.  p.  274. 


^^^^^^^M^^^^^^^M^^^^^^AA* 


"  Whbn  the  King  travelled,  the  stages  of 
his  progress  were  called  (rests.** — Ibid.  p. 


283. 


^^^N^^^^^^^^^^^^^MM^MA^ 


'*  The  severity  of  agues  in  that  age, 
greater  as  it  seems,  than  in  this,  Roger 
Ascham  complaineth  to  his  friend  John 
Sturmius  1562,  *  that  for  four  years  past  he 
was  afflicted  with  continual  agues ;  that  no 
sooner  had  one  left  him,  but  another  pre- 
sently followed ;  and  that  the  state  of  his 
hcalUi  was  so  impured  and  broke  by  them 
that  an  hectic  fever  seized  his  whole  body ; 
and  the  physicians  promised  him  some  ease, 
but  no  solid  remedy.*  And  I  find  six  or 
seven  years  before  that,  mention  made  of 
hot  burning  fevers,  whereof  died  many  old 
persons ;  and  that  there  died  in  the  year 
1556  seven  aldermen  within  the  space  of 
ten  months.  And  the  next  year  about  har- 
vest time  the  Quartan  agues  continued  in 
like  manner,  or  more  vehemently  than  they 
had  done  the  year  before,  and  they  were 
chiefly  mortal  to  old  people,  and  especially 
priests,  so  that  a  great  number  of  parishes 
became  destitute  of  curates,  and  none  to  be 
gotten,  and  much  com  was  spoiled  for  lack 
of  husbandmen.  Such  was  the  nature  of 
this  disease,  in  these  days.** — Ibid.  p.  284. 

Among  Holgate,  Archbishop  of  York's 
property  seized  at  Mary*s  accession,  was  *^  a 
serpent's  tongue,  set  in  a  standard  of  silver, 
gilt  and  graven.**  ? — Ibid.  p.  308. 

His  signet  was  '*  an  old  antick  in  gold.** 
—Ibid. 


•'^/^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M^AA^ 


1554.  '*  I  CANNOT  here  omit  old  father 
Latimer's  habit  at  this  his  appearing  before 
the  Commissioners,  which  was  also  his  habit 
while  he  remained  a  prisoner  in  Oxford. 
If  c  held  his  hat  in  his  hand ;  he  had  a  ker- 
chief on  his  head,  and  upon  it  a  nightcap  or 


two,  and  a  great  cap  such  as  townsmen 
used,  with  two  broad  flaps  to  button  under 
his  chin ;  an  old  threadbare  Bristow  frieze 
gown,  girded  to  his  body  with  a  penny  lea- 
thern girdle,  at  which  hanged  by  a  long 
string  of  leather,  his  testament,  and  his 
spectacles  without  case  hanging  about  his 
neck  upon  his  breast.** — Ibid.  p.  336. 


wwws/\/s/s/w«/vws«ww\/^ 


1554.  *'  Thb  FHnters  at  Basil  had  the 
reputation  of  exceeding  all  others  of  that 
art  throughout  Germany  for  the  exactness 
and  elegancy  of  their  printing :  and  they 
rather  chose  Englishmen  for  the  overseers 
and  correctors  of  their  presses,  being  noted 
for  the  most  careful  and  diligent  of  all 
others.  Whereby  many  of  the  Ecclesiastics 
made  a  shift  to  subsist.** — Ibid.  p.  356. 


^^^^r^^0>^^^s^^^^F^^^^^^'^\^^ 


1555.  **  CmAMMEm  in  his  letter  to  Queen 
Mary  said,  '  if  it  could  be  shewed  him  that 
his  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  be  erroneous, 
then  he  would  never  stand  perversely  in 
his  own  opinion,  but  with  all  humility  sub- 
mit himself  to  the  Pope,  not  only  to  kiss  his 
feet,  but  another  part  also.** — ^Ibid.  p.  380. 

Considering  trAo  wrote  this  letter,  and  to 
whom  it  was  written,  the  subject,  and  the 
circumstances,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable and  conclusive  sample  that  could 
be  given  of  the  coarseness  of  the  age. 


^/%AA/V^AAA^^WS^^^^^^^^^ 


"  Whbk  Cranmer  married  his  first  wife, 
being  reader  then  of  Buckingham  College, 
he  did  put  his  wife  to  board  in  an  inn  at 
Cambridge ;  and  he  resorting  thither  unto 
her  in  the  inn,  some  ignorant  priests  named 
him  to  be  the  ostler,  and  hb  wife  the  tap- 
ster.**—Ibid,  p.  437. 


I»^^^^^^^^^^^/S^%/'W\^S/\^S«'^^ 


Cbanmeb  appropriated  his  mansion  house 
at  Bckesbom  in  Kent,  and  his  parsonage 
house,  for  harbour  and  lodging  for  the  poor, 
sick,  and  maimed  soldiers  that  came  from 
the  wars  of  Boulogne,  and  other  parts  bc-^ 
yond  seas.    For  these  he  also  appointed  an 


Almoner,  a  phywcitn,  and  a  chirnrgeon, 
liaving  aluo  ilatly  fnitn  hin  kitchen  hot  broth 
ati<l  moat.  And  when  any  of  theae  were 
ntrovcriMl,  and  were  able  to  travel,  they 
had  money  given  them  to  bear  their  chargea, 
aeeording  to  the  distance  from  their  re- 
«|MH'tivo  howot. 


s  ^  m^^t  >^^^^^0^^f^^^^^^^^^^ 


**  I  luvB  heard  Sutort  murmur  at  the 
bar,  lieeauMS  their  attomeyi  have  pleaded 
their  camHi  In  the  French  tongue,  which 
they  underttocKl  not/*— Cbaniibb*s  Amwer 

11io  fourth  Article  of  these  poor  insur- 
gents was,  **  We  will  have  the  Sacrament 
hang  over  the  high  altar,  and  there  to  be 
worshl|>i)ed,  m  It  wm  wont  to  be :  and  they 
which  will  not  thereto  consent,  we  will  have 
them  die  Uko  heretics  against  the  holy  Ca- 
tholic faith.**  Cranmer  informs  them  that 
tliis  WM  not  the  use  in  Italy,  **  And  in  the 
bi»glnnlng  of  Uio  Church  it  wm  not  only  not 
uswl  to  bo  hanged  up,  but  also  it  was  utterly 
(brbld  to  bo  kept.** 


^A>N«MV«AM««A«VWSMAAA^«^ 


TMWii  (1th  Article.  "  We  will  that  our 
CuratiHi  shall  minister  the  Sacrament  of 
liaptism  at  all  times,  m  well  in  the  week 
day,  as  in  the  holy  day.** 

lie  n*pli6s,  **  Who  lottcth  your  ministers 
to  bnptiic  your  child  every  day,  if  any  case 
of  nec4»siiity  so  do  require  P  But  commonly 
it  is  more  convenient  that  BaptiHm  should 
not  be  ministered,  but  upon  the  holy  day, 
when  the  most  numbcrof  people  be  together. 
It  was  thought  sufHcicnt  to  our  forefathers 
to  be  done  two  times  in  the  year,  at  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide,  as  it  appeareth  by  diverse 
of  their  Councils  and  Decrees,  which  for- 
bid baptiftm  to  be  ministered  at  any  other 
time  than  Kostcr  and  Whitsuntide,  except 
in  case  of  ncccHsity.  And  there  remained 
lately  divers  signs  and  tokens  thereof.  For 
every  Easter  and  Whitsun  even,  until  this 
time,  the  fonta  were  hallowed  in  every 
church,  and  many  collects  and  other  prayers 
were  read  for  them  that  were  baptized. 


But  alaa  in  Taiii«  and  aa  k 
with  God,  for  at  tfaoae 
by  chance,  none 
baptized  before.* 


it 
all 


^>^^^iW^W».»»»»ii^«%i»«.»M<»M^ 


ISth  Akticlb.  **  We  win  ^Bt  bo  Gen- 
tleman shal  have  any  mo  aenBato  tkaa 
one,  to  wait  upon  him,  exoqit  lie  bbbj  &- 
pend  one  hundred  mark  land.  Aad  ibr 
every  hundred  mark  we  think  h  reBson- 
able  he  should  have  a  man.^ 

Cranmer  replies,  ^  Yon  wiae  <iii^wwn  of 
the  Common  Wealth! — where  miidi  earn- 
plaint  is  made  of  divers  Gentlemen,  becnuse 
they  keep  not  houses,  you  provide  bj  jovir 
order,  that  no  Gentleman  shall  kioep 
but  all  shall  sojourn  with  other 
who  can  keep  a  household  with  one 
or  with  two  servants  after  the  rate  of  200 
marks,  or  with  three  after  the  rate  of  900, 
and  so  upward  ?  For  here  it  aeema  you  be 
very  desirous  to  make  gentlemen  rich.  Fcm* 
after  this  proportion  every  gentlenum  may 
lay  up  clearly  in  his  coffers,  at  the  least, 
one  half  of  his  yearly  revenues,  and  mnch 
more.  But  it  was  not  for  good  mind  that 
you  bare  to  the  gentlemen,  that  you  devised 
this  article ;  but  it  appeareth  plainly  that 
you  devised  it  to  diminish  their  strength, 
and  to  take  away  their  firiends,  that  yon 
might  command  gentlemen  at  your  plea- 
sures. But  you  be  much  deceived  in  your 
account.  For  although  by  your  appoint- 
ment they  lacked  household  servants,  yet 
shall  they  not  lock  tenants  and  farmers, 
which  if  they  do  their  duties,  will  be  as  as- 
sured to  their  lords,  as  their  own  household 
servants.  For  of  these  lands  which  they 
have  or  hold  of  their  lords,  they  have  their 
whole  livings  for  themselves,  their  wives, 
children,  and  servants;  and  for  all  these 
they  attend  their  own  business,  and  wait 
not  upon  their  lords,  but  when  they  be 
colled  thereto.  But  the  household  servant, 
leaving  all  his  own  business,  waitcth  doily 
and  continually  upon  his  master*s  service ; 
and  for  the  some  hath  no  more  but  meat  and 
drink  and  apparel  for  himself  only.    So  that 
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all  tenaota  and  fsnnen  whicli  know  their 
duties  uid  be  kind  to  their  lords,  will  die 
and  live  with  them,  no  leu  thu  tiitai  own 
household  wiTBnte.** 


"  About  the  latter  jem  of  King  Henry, 
many  young  ladiea,  daughters  of  men  of 
Dobilitj  and  quality,  were  bred  up  to  skill 
in  tougueB,  and  other  human  learning, — 
taking  example  I  lappoae  from  that  king, 
who  took  gpedal  care  for  the  educating  hia 
daughters  as  well  as  his  son,  in  learning. 
And'  they  were  happy  in  learned  inatmc- 
tora." — Sram's  Pca^ttr,  p.  17D. 


LoMa  hair  waa  worn  till  Charles  T. 
when  he  went  to  receire  the  Imperial  crown, 
cut  his  off,  in  the  hope  of  obtuning  relief 
from  head  ache,—'"  ezemplo  ab  auln  primo- 
Hbas  certatim  recepto ;  ac  more,  qui  per  ea 
retroque  Mecula  tantopere  vigebat,  alendte 
comns,  imitatione  tiniua,  apud  omnes  abo- 
lito."  —  Stiasa,  De  Bel  Sdg.  Dec  1. 
L.  10.  

"  Who  wolde  wene  it  posqrble  that  glasae 
were  made  of  feme  rotys  F  Now  yf  those 
that  wene  it  impossible  by  reason,  and  nerer 
saw  it  done,  bylere  no  man  that  tell  it  them, 
atbe  it  that  it  be  no  peryll  to  their  soule, 
yet  so  moche  have  they  knowlege  the  lesse, 
and  nnreaonabty  stande  in  theyr  errotir 
tfaorow  the  mysbnttynge  of  the  trewtL" — 
Sn  T.  Mou's  Diaiige,  ff.  18. 


"  Ii  is  not  yet  tjttj  yerea  a  go  syns  the 
fyrst  man,  as  far  as  men  hare  had,  came  to 
London,  that  ever  parted  the  gylte  from 
the  sylTer,  coiuiunynge  ihortely  the  sylver 
into  dust,  with  a  very  fayre  water.  In  k 
far  forth  that  when  the  fyners  and  gold- 
smythea  of  London  herd  fyrst  thereof,  they 
nothing  wondred  iherof,  butlanghed  thereat 
as  at  an  impossyble  lye,  in  which  perswa- 
syon*  yf  they  had  contynued  styll,  they  bad 
yet  at  thb  day  lacked  all  that  connyng."— 
Ibid. 


"  But  for  that  ya  shall  neytber  nede  to 
rede  all,  nor  lese  tyme  in  sekynge  for  that 
ye  sholde  se,  I  have  layd  you  the  placys 
redy  with  lyshea  bytwane  the  levys,  and 
not«a  mariied  in  the  mergentys,  where  the 
matter  is  touched." — Ibid.  ff.  IS3. 


"  Of  the  French  pokkys,  30  yere  ago 
went  there  about  syk,  fyre,  agaynst  one 
that  beggeth  with  them  now." — Ibid.  St^ 
pljieaq/oit  of  Beggar*,  ff.  4. 


"  Man  know  well  in  many  a  ahyre,  how 
often  that  many  folk  endyght  prestys  of 
r^watthesessyona.  And  a«  there  yssom- 
tyme  a  rape  commytted  in  dede,  so  ys  there 
erer  a  rape  snrniyaed  were  the  women 
never  so  willing,  and  oflentime  where  there 
was  nothing  done  at  alt.  Te  se  not  very 
many  sesuons  pass,  but  In  one  shyre  or 
other  tfaii  pageant  is  played." — Ibid.  ff.  8. 


AacHBiBHOF  Farksx  "  would  oftentimes 
complain  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  for  bringing 
in  among  the  clergy  Grst  the  wearing  of 
silk,  as  that  which  brought  in  the  Asiatic 
luxury;  and  that  it  could  not  now  be  laid 
down  agala."  Parker  himself  "  did  indeed 
wear  silk  sometimet,  not  willingly,  bnt  be- 
cause it  was  grown  then 
Snm's  Farier,  p.  604. 


UnvBUiTiB«.  "  llie  manner  is  not  ta 
live  in  these  as  within  hotues  that  be  Inns, 
as  a  receipt  for  common  guests,  as  is  the 
cnstom  of  some  Univenities ;  but  they  live 
in  Colleges  under  most  grave  and  severe 
discipline,  such  as  the  famous  learned  man 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  being  then  amongst 
us,  was  bold  to  prefer  befbre  the  very  mlei 
of  the  monks."  —  Aichbishof  pAaaKB. 
Ibid.  Appendix,  p.  61. 


Tbb  first  Earl  of  Cumberland  (who  died 
1342)  left  by  his  will,  100  marks  to  be  be- 
stowed on  the  highways  in  Craven,  and  100 
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f  ivrri/«,  '(f^tt  ria/|Q^I!e  reinado  hia  declxxumdo.^ 

Tff.  Ifoi.M«  pr^^Tited  a  MSS.  containing 
f/lwanl  VI  th*fl  themes  and  exercises  on 
(#n<'k  and  Latin  t/j  the  Britijh  Museum. 


TifryRKfinr  had  an  antique  Bmoothing  iron 
for  liiifM  ;  tho  )k)x  fdur  inches  deep,  being 


-J       .^ 
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for  charcoal,  not  iron-heaters.  It  was 
amongst  Mr.  Webster's  Curiosities  of  Cli- 
theroe,  author  of  the  Discourse  of  supposed 
witchcraft. 


•A^«W^SA/«/VW^WWWV«AA 


**  In  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adam- 
son,  who  is  related  to  the  Arthington  fa- 
mily, is  a  box  of  ancient  cards,  if  so  they 
may  be  called,  which  by  tradition  are  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Nuns  of  Arthing- 
ton. They  consist  of  thin  circular  pieces 
of  beech,  about  four  inches  in  diameter, 
painted  with  various  devices,  and  each  in- 
scribed in  old  English  characters  with  some 
moral  sentence.  Out  of  these,  played  in 
the  manner  of  cards,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
nuns  of  Arthington  extracted  at  once  edi- 
fication and  amusement.  Of  these  there 
have,  according  to  tradition,  been  twelve, 
which  is  the  number  that  the  box  that  holds 
them  will  contain.  They  are  neatly  painted 
and  gilt ;  and  within  a  roundel  on  the 
centre  of  each  are  severally  painted  (the 
initials  of  the  lines  in  rubrics)  the  follow- 
ing distichs : 

Thy  love  that  thou  to  one  hast  lent, 
In  labor  lost  thy  Tyme  was  spent. 

Thy  Foes  mutche  grief  to  thee  have 

wroughte. 
And  thy  destruction  have  they  soughte. 

My  Sonne  off  Pride  look  thou  beware, 
To  sarve  the  Lord  sett  all  thy  care. 

Lett  wisdome  rule  well  all  thy  waies. 
And  sett  thy  mind  the  Lord  to  please. 

Thy  hautie  mynde  dothe  cause  ye  smarte. 
And  makes  thee  sleape  with  carefull  harte. 

In  godlie  trade  runne  well  thy  race. 
And  from  the  poore  tome  nott  thy  face. 

Thy  youthe  in  follie  thou  hast  spentt, 
Defere  not  nowc  for  to  repent. 

Trust  nott  this  worlde  thou  wooeful  wighte, 
Butt  lett  thye  ende  be  in  thye  sighte. 

**  Internal  evidence  will  go  far  towards 
establishing  that  these  cards  did  not  belong 
to  the  Nuns.  1.  One  of  these  is  addressed 
to  my  son,  which  renders  it  probable  that 


they  were  in  use  among  men.  2.  There  is 
not  a  tincture  of  popery  about  them.  3. 
The  metre  and  language  is  that  of  the 
earliest  versions  of  the  Psalms.  4.  They 
speak  of  the  temptations  of  the  world,  and 
of  disappointed  love.  For  all  these  reasons 
I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  they  were 
devised  by  some  religious  persons  of  the 
Arthington  family  for  their  children,  very 
soon  after  the  Reformation,  and  from  the 
character,  most  probably  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.*"  —  Whitaksb*8  LoidU  and 
Elmete^  p.  182. 


^^^AA/N/V^^V\^^l^^^^^S^^^^ 


Thb  incomparable  windows  of  King^s 
College  Chapel  were  executed  for  eighteen 
pence  per  foot.  **  Less  than  fifty  shillings,  I 
speak  from  experience,**  says  Whitakbb, 
^  would  not  suffice  for  the  same  measure  at 
present.*' — Ibid.  p.  322. 


i^^^^^^^M^^^^^»/MWWMV^ 


"  England  was  praised  by  Erasmus  be- 
cause their  choice  was  made  of  their  Bi- 
shops for  gravity  and  learning :  whereas 
other  countries  did  it  more  for  birth  and  po- 
lite respects  of  worldly  affairs.** — Ststpb*8 
y^iigV^y  p.  75. 


^^N^^^i^rf^^'^^^^^^^^N'VN^^Sp 


Rabblais  sent  from  Rome  to  Geoffroy 
Dr.  Estissac,  Bishop  and  Seigneur  of  Ma- 
illezais  en  Poictou,  sallad  seed,  **des  graines 
de  Naples,  pour  vos  salades,  de  toutes  les 
Bortes  que  Ton  mange  de  par  de  9a,  excepte 
de  pimprenelle  de  laquelle  pour  lors  je  ne 
pus  recouvrir.** — Epistre,  L.  1. 

The  Commentator  adds  that  this  Prelate 
was  ^  tres  curieux  de  fleurs  et  de  nouvelles 
plantes,**  and  that  the  seed  from  Naples  was 
in  great  esteem  in  that  age. 


.MM»»Mww«»»»^^^<'»^^^»<.»»»»» 


Rabblais  amuses  Gargantua  with  tricks 
upon  the  cards,  founded  upon  calculation, 
in  which  he  makes  him  excel  Cuthbert 
Tunstal  of  Durham,  that  Bishop  having 
published  a  book  De  Arte  Supputandi. — 
Tom.  1,  p.  212. 


Tin  miMt  iadeMnt  [Mrt  of  dR«  A«t 
era  ww  deriMd,  wm  BMd  tot  *  pocket 
abo^  Mid  men  even  Died  (o  cvTj  Irnit  in  it  I 
See  the  aatliaritj  in  ■  not*  to  BabeUit.— 
Ibid.  ban.  S,  p.  961. 


Hirrocmuin  France  at  leaat  was  taken 
Ib  the  uommg  aa  a  draught  f — Uoar- 
U)c,  (ColL  Uem.  23)  p.  S71. 


SikTmohm  ELTor'a  KngJiA.-  Stmnm'a 
■  \  ToL  1,  p.  «56. 


Eltot  aaTf  that  aoiiie  fhjvAum  widied 
to  "  have  aome  parUcuIar  langiuge  derised 
witliln  a  ftrange  cipher  or  form  of  letter*, 
therein  thej  irould  hare  their  tcience 
written.  Which  language  or  letters  no  man 
■hould  have  known,  that  had  not  profeased 
nor  practiaed  phytic." — Ibid.  toL  1,  p.  337. 


SHHP-rABMiira  and  conaeqnent  depopn- 
lationy— Ibid.  p.  628>S. 


Lat  prieata  often  foUowed  lay  occnpa- 
tiona,  and  left  the  Frian  to  preach  for 
them.— Ibid.  p.  630. 


"  Thb  oomen  people  ipeke  bnt  of  four 
ordrea,  the  wbjie,  the  blakke,  the  aiutajne 
and  the  grey,  and  wbych  ye  the  fyft  in 
many  partes  of  the  realme  fewe  folke  can 
tell  you,  for  yf  the  quettyone  were  asked 
abowte,  there  woldc  be  peradventure  found- 
en  man/  mo,  the  more  pjte  it  ys,  that  could 
name  you  the  grcne  frerii  then  the  crow- 
ched." — Sir  T.  Moas's  Supplgcaegon  of 
Sm^»,  S.  S. 


placet  in  Ei^lande,  bycsoae  the  [veat*  a^yth 
Mb,  tay  ye.  The  diylde  waa  wdl  Tofaed 
aay  th^,  ye  and  our  ncare  ia  aa  byn 
volwa  aa  any  prcate  wjthin  Ihia  twentyn 
nuka." — TivDAL,  quoted  bj  Sir  T^koaat 
More.  *  Axneer  to  Ike  Prtfaee,  p.  49. 
li  ia  from  the  Saum  fnlwiht,  *-rtif 


"  TUi  old  kindncMB  of  the  bSbgr  cm 
not  let  the  good  chihl  uttcrij  dyapajre,  ftr 
an  that  he  hatk  played  at  tpm-m  pagwl  hj 
the  waye  in  goynge  at  toolewarde.' — TtM- 
I>AI.'a  CKifUoqwa,  part  S,  pL  107. 


LoSD  SBBPnsij>  being  killed  hy  Ae 
rebels  in  Kett't  rebellioD,  his  ton  bdng  a 
minor  and  ward  to  the  king,  wta,  aa  a  par- 
ticular mark  of  favour  in  consideration  at 
the  father'i  terrieea  and  death,  aatboriaed 
by  patent  "to  bestow  tiitrnelf  in  mairiage 
at  hit  own  free  election  and  choice,  without 
any  fine  or  payment." — Sram't  Mtmo- 
rialt,  ToL  2,  p.  282. 


1S50.     liAmiBB  of  life  of  the  poor  sta- 
dentt  at  Cambridge. — Itnd.  p.  422, 


1531.  Gbakdeb  priTilo^e  of  the  cap 
granted  to  George  Chidley.—I  think  rather 
fVom  tenderness  to  tome  infirmity  than  as 
an  honorary  distinction,  though  StiTpe  looka 
upon  it  as  an  honour. — Ibid.  toI.  3,  p.  41. 


1551.     InEHDED  laws  concerning  ap- 
pareL — Ibid.  vol.  3,  p.  115. 


1552.  Da.  KicoLs  had  license  to  take 
the  bodies  of  convicts,  both  men  and  wo- 
men, after  their  execution. — Ibid.  p.  409. 
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L1GSN8B8  to  beg. — Ibid.  pp.  430-1. 


t0^f^^^^^S^^^^^^^^^^^0*^^^ 


Lbttex  from  Elizabetb^s  governess  after 
Queen  Mar/s  death. — Ibid.  vol.  6,  p.  2. 


>'>M«WW*^/VV«M^^W>M«V 


Falsb  hair  and  other  female  fashions. — 
Ibid.  vol.  6,  p.  462. 


WM^W^VWWWMMMWWMMWWtaa 


Lr  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Thomas 
Bamabe  writes  thus  concerning  London  to 
Cecil,  **  I  think  there  is  never  a  citj  in 
Christendom,  having  the  occupying  that 
this  citj  hath,  that  is  so  slenderly  provided 
of  ships,  having  the  sea  coming  to  it,  as  this 
hath."— Ibid.  vol.  6,  p.  486. 


Vmmm^^<^^^^^^^^^^^<^ 


1542.  Rmixa  Masters  were  nsoally 
Italians,  £20  a  year  the  salary  proposed  for 
one. — Stbtpx*8  Life  of  Sir  T.  Smithy  p.  20. 


<A/»^^^^^^^^^^^^N^^^^»<i 


Whbii  Sir  T.  Smith  lived  at  Cambridge 
he  kept  three  servants,  three  guns,  and 
three  winter  geldings,  and  this  stood  him 
in  £30  per  annum,  together  with  his  own 
board. — Ibid.  p.  28. 


^^^^^^^v^^^^t*^^^^^^^^ 


1549.  Sib  J.  Chbkb  sends  for  thirty  yards 
of  painted  buckram  to  lay  between  his  books 
and  the  boards  in  his  study  which  he  had 
trimmed  up :— a  perfnme  pan  and  some 
other  furniture. — Stbtpb*8  Life  of  Sir  J, 
Cheke^  p.  39. 


<^^^^^MA^«^^^«A^MM^^^M^ 


Abomiiiablb  marriages  for  gain,  and  from 
the  abuse  of  wardship.  See  the  passage  in 
the  M.  for  Magistrates,  vol.  2,  p.  254,  where 
it  is  called 

**  A  new-found  trade  of  human  merchan- 
dixe.- 


^»»»WM»<»^^^«^^^*^^^«M^ 


Sackvillb  in  Buckingham's  legend  speaks 
of  the  Bear-baiting,  and  of  the  Bull-fights : 
perhaps  the  latter  may  have  been  exhibited 
here  by  the  Spaniards  under  Fh.  and  Mary? 
— M,  Magistrates,  vol.  2,  pp.  355-6. 


^  It  spites  my  heart  to  hear  when  noble  men 
Cannot  disclose  their  secrets  to  their  friend 
In  safeguard  sure,  with  paper,  ink  and  pen. 
But  first  they  must  a  secretary  find 
To  whom  they  show  the  bottom  of  their 

mind; 
And  he  be  false  or  trew,  a  blab  or  dose. 
To  him  they  must  their  counsel  needs  dis- 
close."—Ibid,  vol.  2,  p.  402. 


*^WVM^MM^^^^^S^^^^^^^^ 


Mabtin  du  Bbllat  (CoU,  Mem.  vol.  17, 
p.  87,)  says  of  the  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold  at 
Ardres,  "  plusieurs  y  porterent  leurs  mou- 
lins,  leurs  forests  et  leurs  pres  sur  leurs 
espaules." 


.^MA««A«^>AA«^^«^M«W^<MM 


Du  Bbllat  was  at  an  entertainment 
given  by  Henry  VUL  at  Greenwich,  **au- 
tant  magnifique  que  j*en  vey  one,  tant  de 
services  de  table,  que  de  mommeries,  mas- 
ques et  comedies,  ausquelles  comedies  es- 
toit  Madame  Marie,  sa  fille,  jouant  elle- 
mesme  les  dites  comedies.** — ColL  Mem. 
tom.  18,  p.  43. 


"■^N/N^V^V^^^^^/S/S/VS^V^^^ 


Hbn  BT  said  he  knew  Charles  had  accused 
him  to  the  Pope  and  many  others  of  having 
poisoned  Queen  Catharine. — Ibid.  torn.  19, 
p.  140. 


^M^«^^«M^^M^A«WMMWWV 


Sbvbntt-fivb  English  were  taken  in  an 
affair  near  Boulogne  '*  tons  ayans  la  casu- 
que  de  veloux  pour-fil^  d'or  et  d'argent.** 
—Ibid.  tom.  21,  p.  269. 


•^^^AAA^^^^k^M^^^WWV^ 


Sahctuabibs  iq>pear  to  have  been  more 
numerous,  or  more  abused  in  England  than 
in  other  countries,  by  what  Peter  Martyr 
says,  £piai.  p.  286.  "*  A  set  of  robbers  fell 
upon  a  convoy  of  money  going  to  be  shipt 
for  Henry*s  wars.  He  succeeded  in  taking 
eighty  before  they  could  reach  a  sanc- 
tuary." 


^^^AA^^^M^^^^^VV^'W^ 


NuBG  frequens  est  et  peculiare  Anglis 
aureas  catenas  collo  involutas  ostentare. — 
Ravisius  Tbxtob.    Praf  ad  Comuoopiam. 


Sib  T.  Mobi,  "in  urbe  LoDdinenii  tnnoi 
aliquot  jutlicem  ^t  in  caiuu  ciTilibiu ;  id 
miuiiu,  ut  minimum  habet  onerii  (nun  Don 
ledetur  ni<i  die  Jo*i«  nique  ftd  pnuidium) 
ita  cum  primis  honorificum  htbetur.  Nemo 
plurei  c&usBi  absolvit,  nemo  k  gessit  inte- 
grius,  remiMft  plurisque  pecunii,  qiuun  ex 
pneicripto  debcnt,  qui  litigant.  Siquidem 
ante  litis  conteitationem  actor  deponit  tres 
drachmw,  totidem  reus,  nee  amplios  quic- 
quwn  fiu  est  esigere." — EBUMca,  Epul.  I. 
10,  ep.  30,  p.  337. 

It  wm  deemed  an  honour  then,  to  be  • 
Cocknej.  Speaking  of  Sir  T.  More,  Erat- 
miu  BBji,  "natua  eat  Londini,  in  qui  civi- 
tate  multb  omnium  celeberrimi,  natnm  et 
educatum  ease,  apud  Angloa  nonnuUa  nobi- 
liUtis  para  habetur."  —  EpuL  1,  27,  ep.  8, 
p.  1504.     See  Bp.  UacketCi  Life,  iii. 

EcBABD,  in  the  Preface  to  bis  Script. 
Ord.  Fr«dica(orum,  enumerates  among  the 
other  causes  of  the  destruction  of  MSS. 
(he  is  apeaking  more  parUcuIarl;  of  those 
in  the  convent  librariea  at  Paris)  "  cuatodum 
incuria,  prKsertim  initio  nascentis  tjpogra- 
phin,  quo  codiuea  HS.  igoans  Tilea  esse 
cmperunt,  et  ipei  bibliopoln  bibliothecaa 
inTaaerunt,  et  audacter  depeculati  sunt,  ut 
Buis  libris  chartaueia  compingendis  beec  per- 
gamena  MS.  deservircnt." 


;  Who  will  be  whole  and  keep  himself  from 
aicknees. 
And  resiat  the  stroke  of  peatilenoe, 

Let  him  be  glad,  aiid  Toid  all  heaviness, 
'<     Flee  wicked  airs,  eschew  the  presence 

Of  infect  places  causing  the  Tiolence, 

■     Drinking  good  winea,of  wholesome  meatca 

I  take; 

*Smi^  motet  thing;  and  for  thy  defence 

I     Walk  in  clean  ur  and  eschew  the  miites 

'  bloke. 


Delight  in  gardens  for  the  great  i 
— Shepherd'*  KaL/orDitt  and  avoiding  con- 
r.  SoiiBKB'7Vacb,vol.3,p.471. 


A  DiacotiBSB  addrest  to  the  CoimcQ  in 
favoar  of  areherj,  aa  more  de«tmetiT9 
than  gonnery,  written  either  in  tlie  time 
of  Ilenr;  VIll  or  Edward  VL—  Lau- 
iMWflB  MSS.  p.  45,  Nos.  3S,  4A. 

Anplb  proofs  of  the  use  made  of  pro|Ae- 
des  in  this  age  may  be  found  among  the 
Lanadowne  MSS.— Not.  762,  61-79,  &c 

InTBBrBBBMCB  of  thc  Ctowu  in  Electiaiia 
under  Uaiy.— Pari  Hiit.  toL  1,  p.  752. 

An  act  of  1  Edward  6,  c  12,  proTidea 
that  a  Lord  of  Pari,  shall  have  the  benefit 
of  Clergy,  though  he  cannot  read. — Sect. 
H.  "  Yet  one  can  faardlj  beliere,"  Mja 
Hallam,  "  that  this  provision  was  nee  mar  j 
at  so  late  an  nra."— Vol.  1,  p.  39.  If  not 
necessarj,  it  would  not  hafe  been  made. 


Latimbb  mentions  water-bearera.  This 
must  have  been  a  regular  employment  be- 
fore the  New  Kiver  was  made. 


One  Mr.  Mascal  who  lived  at  Plumstcd 
in  Sussex,  said  to  have  been  the  person  who 
brought  carp  into  England  I  No  fish  could 
BO  easily  have  been  brought  alive.  —  Is. 
Waitom,  p.  158. 


Jane  Lawbon,  the  last  PriOreas  of  Ne- 
liom,  by  her  will  in  1557  appoints  the 
'ages  of  Sir  John  Fawcett,  Priest,  who  was 
5  pray  and  sing  for  her  soul  the  space  of 
ne  whole  year  in  llurworlh  church,  where 
ic  was  to  be  buried  before  the  high  altar, 
icaum  of  ^S.  13«.  4d^ — that  is  ten  marks. 
-SuftTEEs'  Durtiam,  vol.  3,  p.  264. 


Tub  endemic  mortality  at  the  time  of 
Queen  Mary's  death,  Fuller  calls  "  a  dainty- 
mnuthcd  disease,  which  passing  by  poor 
people,  fed  generally  on  principal  persons 
of  greatest  wealth  and  estate." — Pi^^h 
Sight,  p.  Si  (2d  paging). 
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W0L8JBT  was  the  first  Clergyman  who 
wore  silk  in  England. — ^Ibid.  p.  106. 


^#«^^k^^^NMM^/^AA^^^^^^>^ 


Henbt  Yin.  Lord  Berkeley  made  a 
bargain  with  the  Countess  ofWiltshire,  who 
then  lived  at  Stone,  near  Darford  in  Kent, 
for  the  board  of  himself,  his  wife,  two  chil- 
dren, and  six  men,  at  the  rate  of  25s,  per 
week  for  them  all ;  2«.  6d,  a  head. — Fos- 
BSOOKB*8  Berkeley  Fcamily^  p.  182. 


^M^AAMMMM^^W^^tfW^M^ 


Hbubt  Lord  B.  **  Up  and  down,  all  the 
time  of  Queen  Mary,  removed  this  lord  and 
his  wife,  with  little  less,  often  more,  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  servants  in  livery, 
between  Yate,  Mangotsfield,  London,  Cul- 
lowdon  and  other  places ;  and  used  to  halt 
as  he  travelled  these  ways,  making  his  re- 
move from  this  place  (Berkeley)  to  London 
eight  days  at  least,  and  as  many  more  back 
again.  So  that  in  the  first  four  years  after 
his  marriage,  having  overrun  his  purse,  he, 
in  the  last  of  Queen  Mary,  and  somewhat 
before,  boarded  with  the  Countess  of  Sur- 
rey, his  wife's  mother,  at  Rising,  in  Nor- 
folk, himself  and  lady  at  \Qs,  per  week,  her 
gentlewomen  at  4*.  and  their  gentlemen 
and  yeomen  at  d«." 


^Si^S^/^N/^^S^^^^^i^^kA^^^^ 


"  John  Whiddon,  Justice  of  the  King*s 
Bench  Court,  1  Mar.  was  the  first  of  the 
judges  who  rode  to  Westminster  Hall  on  a 
horse  or  gelding,  for  before  that  time  they 
rode  on  mules." — Dugdalb,  Orig,  Ju.  L, 
p.  38,  quoted  in  Oiffbrd^s  Ben  Joruan^  vol. 
2,  p.  61. 

(EU?abett|. 

*'  Shippinq  and  seamen  decayed  during 
all  this  reign, — about  a  third  within  twelve 
years  from  1588." — Humb,  vol.  6,  p.  24. 

I  doubt  this  greatly. 


^^^^^^^^^^i^^^^^^^^^^i^^ 


**  Sub  appointed  commissioners  for  the 
inspection  of  prisons,  with  full  discretionary 
lM)wers  to  atljust  all  difierences    between 


prisoners  and  their  creditors,  to  compound 
debts,  and  to  give  liberty  to  such  debtors 
as  they  found  poor  and  insolvent.*" — Ibid, 
vol.  6,  p.  162. 


«N/>/\/\/V>A^^^\AAA^^^^^^ 


**  Pbbcbivihg  with  regret  the  increase  of 
London,  she  restrained  all  new  buildings  by 
proclamation." — Ibid.  p.  169.  Rtbibb,  tom. 
17,  p.  632,  quoted. 


^^V^N^rf^%A/^^^/N/\^S/S^^^^ 


^  As  the  parts  of  a  child,  as  soon  as  it  is 
bom,  are  framed  and  fashioned  of  the  mid' 
tvife,  that  in  all  points  it  may  be  strait  and 
comely ;  so  the  manners  of  the  child  at  the 
first  are  to  be  looked  unto,  that  nothing 
discommend  the  mind,  that  no  crooked  be- 
haviour or  uncedent  (undecent  ?)  demean- 
our be  found  in  the  man."— £«pAu6«  and 
his  Ephcebus, 


^AMAAA^^^^^^^^^^^\^^/S/Mi 


i ^ 


**  Is  it  not  become  a  by- word  among  the 
common  people,  that  they  had  rather  send 
their  children  to  the  cart  than  to  the  Uni- 
versity, being  induced  so  to  say  for  the 
abuse  that  reigneth  in  the  Universities,  who 
sending  their  sons  to  attain  knowledge,  find 
them  little  better  learned,  but  a  great  deal 
worse  lived  than  when  they  went,  and  not 
only  unthrifts  of  their  money,  but  also  ban- 
querouts  of  good  manners." — Ibid. 

1564.  Kbchtv,  who  held  a  benefice  near 
to  Booking,  '*  had  in  the  Rogation  Week 
gone  the  perambulation  with  his  parishion- 
ers, and  according  to  the  old  custom,  and 
the  Queen*s  injunctions,  had  said  certain 
ofiices  in  certain  places  of  the  parish ;  and 
several  women  of  the  parish  accompanied,  as 
was  wont,  and  joined  in  the  prayers  that  were 
said ;  and  all  was  ended  in  a  good  friendly 
dinner,  wherein  such  poor  women  and  others 
that  attended  were  refreshed  and  relieved. 
—  The  women  said  amen  to  the  curses, 
(one  whereof  appointed  by  the  injunctions 
to  be  said,  was.  Cursed  b  he  that  trans- 
lateth  the  Bounds  and  Dolls  of  his  Neigh- 
bour).    The  Curate  of  Booking  preached 
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against  this  as  unlawful.  In  his  defence  to 
the  Archbishop,  Kechyn  said,  that  '  the 
poorer  women  (as  God  knew)  that  lacked 
work,  were  glad  of  the  relief  that  was  ac- 
customablj  proyidcd  for  them;  and  that 
the  substantial  men  took  part  with  him  in 
it.'"— Stetpb's  Parker^  p.  153. 

Old  John  Fox,  in  a  letter  to  the  Queen, 
to  thank  her  for  the  Prebend  of  Skipton, 
and  for  her  gracious  answer  to  a  petition  of 
certain  Divines  concerning  the  habits,  said 
^  that  he  had  dirers  monuments  concerning 
her  Majesty  which  he  thought  of  compiling 
into  her  hbtorj:  but  he  invited  her  to 
write  her  own  life  . . .  and  that  none  could 
do  it  better.**— Ibid.  p.  188. 


^AM/«^«^^>AAMAA^«^^^N^ 


**  Lbnt  was  the  onl j  time  in  the  year 
of  her  Mije8ty*8  hearing  sermons,  if  we 
may  believe  a  late  writer  **(?) — Howsl*8 
Ep.  ToL  4,  let.  12.     Ibid.  p.  201. 

^  ToucHiNO  the  religion  of  the  Court, 
she  seldom  came  to  Sermon  but  in  Lent 
time :  nor  did  there  use  to  be  any  Sermon 
upon  Sundays,  unless  they  were  festivals. 
Whereas  the  succeeding  kings  had  duly  two 
every  Morning :  one  for  the  household,  the 
other  for  themselves,  where  they  were 
always  present,  as  also  at  private  prayers 
in  the  doeet.**— Bowel's  Letters,  vol.  4,  let. 
19. 


^tMMMM^AMMMMMMMM^MMM 


**  Mavt  carry  death  on  their  fingers  (a 
ring  with  a  death*8  head)  when  he  is  never 
nigh  their  hearts.** — ^Robinson,  Bp,  o/Ban' 
gor,  in  a  Sermon.   Strype's  JPctrker,  p.  234. 


^i^^^PMV^^^^NA^^MM^^A^^ 


GmAFTOM  in  thb  reign  **  fell  down  stairs 
and  broke  his  1^  in  two  places,  which  made 
him  lame  to  the  day  of  his  death.  And  by 
this  and  other  mbchances  he  was  reduced 
in  his  last  age  to  poverty.  So  that  I  find 
in  fifteen  hundred,  seventy  and  odd,  he  pe- 
titioned the  Queen  for  the  benefit  of  a 
penal  statute  made  in  the  eighth  year  of 


her  reign,  for  the  setting  a-work  the  greater 
number  of  clothworkers.  Which  statute 
was,  that  whosoever  should,  after  the  mak- 
ing of  that  act,  be  licensed  to  carry  doth 
out  of  the  realm  undreased,  ahovild  fiir 
every  nine  doths  undreased,  carry  also  one 
doth  of  like  goodness  dressed  within  the 
realm,  upon  pain  of  the  forfdture  for  ereiy 
nine  cloths  so  carried,  of  ten  pounds,  one 
moiety  to  the  Queen  and  the  other  to  the 
Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Cloth  Workers. 
But  the  doth  workers,  bdng  now  most  of 
them  merchants,  were  ofi*ender8  against  this 
statute  themsdves,  and  would  not  punish 
any  offenders  or  offence.  Now  Grafton 
desired  that  the  Queen  would  grant  to  him 
and  his  assigns  authority  in  her  name  to 
put  in  suit  the  offenders  against  the  said 
statute,  and  for  his  puns  to  grant  him  the 
half  of  what  he  should  recover  in  the 
Queen*s  name  in  any  of  her  Majesty's 
Courts  of  Record,  to  her  use.  And  this 
suit  he  besought  the  Lord  Treasurer  to 
countenance :  and  got  his  old  friend.  Dr. 
Wylson,  to  solidt  it  before  his  lordship.** — 
Stbtfs*8  Parker,  p.  236. 


* 


^«\^«'M>^VW«MM^M«W«A/V^ 


Decline  of  "  the  duty  of  hospitality^ 
among  the  clergy. — Ibid.  p.  343. 


S^^^N^^^W^%^S/V^AMM^^^^^ 


"  1572.  Sevbbal  families  of  Fh>te8tant 
exiles,  mostly  from  the  Low  Countries,  were 
about  transplanting  themsdves  out  of  Lon- 
don to  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire,  there  to 
follow  their  callings.  And  this  by  motion 
of  the  Lord  Burleigh,  to  whom  the  town 
chiefly  belonged,  well  knowing  what  good 
profit  and  benefit  might  redound  unto  the 
place  and  country,  by  the  trades  and  busi- 
ness these  men  should  bring  along  with 
them,  by  taking  off  the  wools  at  a  good 
price,  and  encouraging  the  sowing  of  flax 
and  hemp,  improving  land,  and  such  like. 
For  they  were  for  the  most  part  weavers  of 
such  sorts  of  cloths  as  were  not  yet  wove 
and  made  (or  very  rarely)  in  England,  as 
bajTS  and  says,  and  stammets,  fustians,  car- 
pets, linsey-wolseys,  fringes,  tapestry,  silks, 
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and  Telvets,  figured  and  unfigored  linnen ; 
there  were  also  among  them  dyers,  rope 
makers,  hatters,  makers  of  cofiers,  kniyes, 
locks,  workers  on  steel  and  copper,  and  the 
like,  afler  the  fashion  of  Nurenberg.**  In 
Strjpe*s  time,  their  last  minister  was  re- 
membered.— Ibid.  p.  867. 


^^»^^^^^*^^>^>M^iM^^M»^M^^ 


^  It  was  the  care  of  the  Bishops  now  a 
days  to  look  after  Charmers,  and  such  as 
deceived  the  people  by  pretences  to  cure 
diseases,  or  to  foretell  or  divine.** — ^Ibid.  p. 
869. 


WWWWWS«WSA/V^V«^AA«« 


**  1572.  Abchbishop  Pajikbb,  for  the 
better  accomplishment  of  this  piece  (Clerk's 
Answer  to  Sanders's  book)  and  others  that 
should  follow,  had  spoken  to  Day,  the 
printer,  to  cast  a  new  Italian  letter,  which 
would  cost  him  forty  marks.** — Ibid.  p.  882. 


««^»»M<»»^«»^^*»<»«»»»M»»WM»«» 


**  1572.  Thb  state  of  the  church  and 
religion  at  this  time  was  but  low,  and  sadly 
neglected,  occasioned  in  a  great  measure 
by  these  unhappy  controversies  about  the 
churches  government,  and  other  external 
matters  in  religion ;  which  so  employed  the 
thoughts  and  zeal  of  both  clergy  and  laity, 
that  the  better  and  more  substantial  parts 
of  it  were  little  regarded.  The  churchmen 
heaped  up  many  benefices  upon  themselves, 
and  resided  upon  none,  neglecting  their 
cures ;  many  of  them  alienated  their  lands, 
made  unreasonable  leases,  and  wastes  of 
their  woods,  granted  reversions  and  advow- 
sons  to  their  wives  and  children,  or  to  others 
for  their  use.  Churches  ran  greatly  into 
dilapidations  and  decays,  and  were  kept 
nasty  and  filthy  and  undecent  for  God*s 
worship.  Among  the  laity  there  was  little 
devotion.  The  Lord's  day  greatly  profaned 
and  little  observed.  The  common  prayers 
not  frequented.  Some  lived  without  any 
service  of  Grod  at  all.  Many  were  mere 
heathens  and  atheuts.  The  Queen's  own 
court  an  harbour  for  epicures  and  atheists, 
and  a  kind  of  lawless  place,  because  it  stood 
in  no  parish.** — Ibid.  p.  895. 


Thb  fashion  of  turning  back  the  toupee 
was  introduced  by  D.  John  of  Austria, 
''quod  ad Isevam  temporum partem  erectum 
natur&  capillum  haberet,  omnem  a  fronte 
crinem  revocare  manu  coepisse  (primum 
dicitur) ;  qu6dque  placeret  illud  porrect» 
firontis  additamentum,  inde  usum  derivatum 
esse  retorquendi  sustenendique  capilla- 
menti,  adeo  ut  qui  eo  suggesto  capitis 
utuntur,  vulgo  gestare  Austriam  alicubi 
dicantur.** — Stsada,  dec.  1, 1.  10. 


^^^^/^%^^>^^#^^^^>^^^^M»* 


Archbishop  Pabkeb  had  within  his 
house  '*  in  wages,  drawers  (of  pictures)  and 
cutters  (i.  e.  engravers),  painters,  limners, 
writers  and  bookbinders." — Ststpb's  Par- 
ker^  p.  415. 


^^^^#^iVW^^MAA^^^«^MrfM«^ 


*'  Thb  number  of  preachers  bred  at  Cam- 
bridge from  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  to  the  year  1578  was  at  least  four 
hundred  and  fifty,  besides  those  who  had 
been  called  to  that  ofiice  afler  their  depar- 
ture thence — and  the  number  then  remain- 
ing in  the  University  was  one  hundred." — 
Ibid.  p.  448. 

'*  Whitght  said  he  knew  by  experience 
many  of  the  ill  willers  to  the  church  devised 
and  practised  by  all  means  possible  to  stir 
up  contention  in  the  University,  on  purpose 
to  dissuade  men  from  the  ministry." — Ibid. 

Parker's  second  son  married  Francos 
daughter  of  Barlow,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
and  had  with  her  *^  but  an  £  100  value ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  gelding,  for  her  apparel 
£10,  of  her  own  stock  £12,  of  damask 
linen,  a  table  cloth  and  a  towel,  two  pillow- 
bears,  two  long  cushions,  a  silver  salt  and 
standing  cup,  and  £  10  in  money  when  they 
rode  to  see  her  mother,  being  a  widow." — 
Ibid.  p.  474. 


^MAAMMAAM^MA^^^^^^MM* 


LicBNSBS  to  have  the  church  service 
performed  at  home  '*  were  usual  in  these 
times,  when  absenters  from  their  parish 
churches  used  to  be  more  strictly  looked 
afler  by  the  parish  ofiicers,  and  presented  at 
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the  spiritual  courts.  Thus  guch  a  licencewas 
granted  bj  the  Archbishop  to  a  gentlem&n 
for  absence  from  his  parish  church  in  win- 
ter time,  because  the  ways  were  extreme 
dirtj,  and  the  man  iofirm  and  sicklj,  and  so 
notabletogettochurch.  And,  as  it  seemed 
no  minister  dared  to  use  public  prayers  in  a 
private  family  without  such  licence." — Ibid. 
p.  483.  

"  PiKKER  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two, 
and  that  was  the  number  of  the  poor  men 
that  attended  his  fiineral."— Ibid.  p.  494. 


"  Hb  would  admit  none  to  live  under 
him,  but  Buch  as  truly  and  sincerely  feared 
God;  and  beside  their  daily  attendance, 
employed  themselves  at  their  leisure  hours 
in  BOmc  kind  of  laudable  csercise ;  as  in 
reading,  making  collections,  transcribbg, 
composing,  painting,  drawing,  or  Bome  other 
application  in  learning  or  art."  —  Ibid.  p. 
502. 


"  In  their  daily  eating  this  was  the  cus- 
tom. The  steward,  with  the  servants  that 
were  gentlemen  of  the  better  rank,  sate 
down  at  the  tables  in  the  hall  on  the  right 
hand,  and  the  almoner,  with  the  clergy  and 
other  servants,  sat  on  the  other  side.  \Vliere 
there  was  plenty  of  all  sorts  of  wholesome 
jirovisions,  both  for  eating  and  drinking. 
The  daily  fragments  thereof  did  suffice  to 
fill  the  bellies  of  a  great  number  of  poor 
hungry  people,  that  waited  at  the  gate. 
Andsoconstantandunfuling  was  this  large 
provision  at  my  lord's  table,  that  whosoever 
came  in  cither  at  dinner  or  supper,  being 
not  above  the  degree  of  a  knight,  might 
here  be  entertained  worthy  of  his  quality, 
either  at  the  steward's  or  at  the  almoner's 
table.  And  moreover  it  was  the  Arch- 
bishop's command  to  his  servants,  that  all 
strangers  should  be  received  and  treated 
with  ail  manner  of  civility  and  respect,  and 
that  places  at  the  table  should  be  assigned 
them  according  to  their  dignity  and  ijuality, 
whii;h  redounded  much  to  the  praise  and 


commendation  of  the  Archbishop.  Hie 
discourse  and  conversation  at  meals  was 
void  of  all  brawling  and  loud  talking ;  and 
for  the  most  part  consisted  in  ftammg  taea'a 
manners  to  religion,  or  in  some  Buch  honest 
and  beseeming  subject.  There  wa*  a  mo- 
nitor of  the  hall.  And  if  it  happened  that 
any  spoke  too  loud,  or  concerning  things 
less  decent,  it  was  presently  hashed  bj  one 
that  cried  silence." — Ibid.  p.  SOS. 


"  Dat  the  printer,  envied  by  the  rest  of 
hb  fraternity,  who  hindered  what  they  could 
the  sale  of  his  books,  and  he  had  in  the  year 
1572  upon  his  hands  to  (he  value  of  X2000 
or  ^3000  worth,  a  great  sum  in  those  days. 
But  living  under  Aldersgate,  an  obscoie 
comer  of  the  city,  he  wanted  a  good  vent 
for  them.  Whereupon  his  friends,  who 
were  the  learned,  procured  him  from  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  a,  lease  of 
a  little  shop  to  be  set  up  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard.  Whereupon  he  got  framed  a 
neat  handsome  shop.  It  was  but  little  and 
low,  and  flat  roofed,  and  leaded  like  a 
terrace,  railed  and  posted,  fit  for  men  to 
stand  upon  in  any  triumph  or  shew,  but 
could  not  in  any  wise  either  hurt  or  deface 
the  same.  This  cost  him  £40  or  £50.  But 
^Oovhi  Si  TiVroi'i  tivtuv,  his  brethren  the 
booksellers  envied  him,  and  by  their  inte- 
rest got  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  to  for- 
bid him  setting  it  up,  though  they  bad 
nothing  to  do  there,  but  by  power.  Arch- 
bishop Parker  interfered,  and  obtained  the 
Queen's  interference." — Ibid.  p.  541, 

Thb  Archbishop  employed  "  Day  to  print 
Dr.  Clerk's  answer  to  Sanders,  whereby  be 
put  him  to  a  more  than  ordinary  charge, 
viz.  to  cost  a  new  set  of  Italian  letters, 
which  cost  him  forty  marks ;  for  our  Block 
£nglieh  letter  was  not  proper  for  the  print- 
ing of  a  Latin  book.  And  neither  he,  nor 
any  else,  as  yet,  had  printed  any  LMin 
books :  because,  in  those  days  they  would 
not  be  uttered  here ;  hut,  to  be  sure,  not 
abroad,  the  books  printed  here  being  m 
^uch    suspicion    in    the    Roman    Cathtdk 
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countries,  as  being  supposed  to  be  infected 
with  heresy,  and  so  not  to  be  read.** — Ibid. 
p.54L 


^V>/V»/WV%/V%^^VWN/VS/N/N^X 


In  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in 
Christ^s  Church,  Oxford,  are  at  the  least 
400  scholars.  And  the  like  number  well 
near  is  to  be  seen  in  certain  other  Colleges, 
as  in  King's,  and  St.  John's,  Cambridge, 
Magdalene,  and  Neville  College,  Oxford. 
— Abchbisuop  Pabkbb. — Ibid.  App.  62. 


Obders  in  Apparel  at  Oxford :  — 

"  No  Head,  or  other  Graduate  or  Scho- 
lar, having  any  living  in  any  College,  or 
any  other  spiritual  living,  shall  wear  any 
shirt  with  a  ruff  at  the  sleeve,  neither  with 
any  ruff  at  the  collar  above  the  breadth  of 
one  finger,  and  that  without  any  i^ork  of 
silk. 

"No  Scholar,  Graduate,  Fellow  of  any 
College,  or  having  any  other  spiritual  liv- 
ing, shall  in  any  of  his  hose  wear  above  a 
yard  and  three  quarters  in  the  outside  of 
the  same ;  and  without  slip,  cut,  pownce, 
welt,  or  silk,  saving  the  stitching  of  the 
stocks,  or  the  clocks  of  the  same  ;  neither 
line  them  with  any  other  stuff  to  make 
them  swell  or  puff  out,  more  than  one  lin- 
ing."—Ibid.  No.  40. 


"  In  the  1 1  th  of  Elizabeth,  one  Cartwright 
brought  a  slave  from  Russia,  and  would 
scourge  him,  for  which  he  was  questioned ; 
and  it  was  resolved  that  England  was  too 
.pure  an  air  for  slaves  to  breathe  in."  — 
RusuwoBTH,  voL  2,  p.  468. 


Mbn  wore  their  heads  covered  in  the 
church.  For  in  the  Queen's  Injunctions,  it 
is  ordered,  that  whenever  the  name  of  Jesus 
is  pronounced  in  the  service  "  due  reve- 
rence be  made  of  all  persons,  young  and 
old,  with  lowliness  of  coursie,  and  uncover- 
ing of  the  heads  of  the  men-kind,  as  there- 
unto doth  necessarily  belong,  and  hereto- 
fore hath  been  accustomed." — Ibid.  vol.  2, 
p.  2,  App.  123. 

Quoted  by  Laud  contrk  Prynn's  Bast- 
wick,  &c. 


^^^^^^k^i^^b^^^N^^^^t^^^^^^  • 


1595.  "Paid  for  6  cabishes,  and  some 
caret  roots,  bought  at  Hull,  2s. 

"For  bringing  two  ropes  of  onions  from 
Hull,  6d. 

"  From  these  accounts  it  is  evident  that 
the  commonest  garden  vegetables  were,  in 
1595,  brought  from  Holland.  —  Whita- 
keb's  Craven^  p.  321. 


^^^b^^^^^^^VM^"^"^^^^^^^^^^ 


"  Heated  irons,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  gloss  to  clean  linen,  are  rather  a  late  in- 
vention. About  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  large  stones,  inscribed  with  texts 
of  Scripture,  were  used  for  that  purpose. 
The  late  Sir  Assheton  Lever  had  one,  and 
another  was  remaining  in  an  old  house  in 
the  neighbourhood  when  I  was  a  boy." — 
Ibid.  p.  468. 

Johnson  tells  a  story  of  the  "great" 
somebody,  who  invented  iron  boxes  with  a 
door  to  lift  up,  like  a  sluice. 


^^'S/SA^^^^V^A^^I^^I^^^^^^ 


^^rfN^^<W^\^^S^^^^/\^\/%^\A^^k^ 


36th  Elizabeth. — "  A  defendant  sen- 
tenced in  the  Star  Chamber,  for  beating  his 
grandfather,  to  be  whipt  before  the  picture 
of  his  grandfather,  he  being  unable  to  come 
to  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  executed. 
Owen  was  the  culprit's  name.** —  Ibid.  vol. 
2,  p.  479. 


"  By  the  Injunctions  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
1559,  the  rate  of  the  allowance  required  by 
Edward  VI.  is  specified.  Every  parson, 
&c.  having  yearly  jeiOO,  shall  give£3.6#.8(/. 
in  exhibition  to  one  scholar,  in  either  of  the 
Universities." — Kbhnett's  Par.Antiq.  vol. 
1,  p.  304. 


^MMA^^^A^^^^WVWN/^A 


"  Thk  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith  is 
highly  to  be  honoured,  for  promoting  the 


act  in  IB  Bliz&betli,  whereby  it  wa*  pro* 
rided  tbit  m  third  pmrt  of  ^e  rent  upon 
leaaei  made  hj  College*  ihould  be  reaerred 
in  com,  pajkble  either  in  kind  or  monej, 
after  the  rate  of  the  best  pricei  in  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  markets,  on  the  next  market 
daj  before  Michaelmas  and  Ladj  Daj. 
This  worthj  knight  is  said  to  have  been 
engaged  in  thia  service  bj  the  advice  of 
Ur.  ilenrj  Robinson,  soon  after  Provost  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxon,  and  from  that  sta* 
tioQ  advanced  to  the  See  of  Carlisle.  And 
tradidon  goes,  that  this  bill  passed  the 
Houses  before  thej  were  sensible  of  the 
good  consequences  of  it." —  Ibid.  voL  3,  p. 


Law  concerning  Wednesda;  fast,  which 
was  so  contrived  as  to  be  no  law. — J.  Ta>- 
bOK,  ToL  13,  p.  239. 


**  Lr  the  memorj  of  the  father  of  an  old 
man  lately  deceased,"  saji  THOBnsn  T(p.  1 84, 
which  carries  the  fact  to  this  or  the  suc- 
ceeding reign,)  "there  was  so  thick  a  wood, 
that  a  person  was  employed  for  directing 
traveller*  over  that  very  place  where  now 
is  the  fbU  xotd  betwixt  Leeds  and  Wake- 
field."   

"  BsBKTOir,  in  the  parish  of  Leeds,  is  the 
chief  place  within  the  prescribed  limits  for 
the  manufactures  of  bone  lace  and  straw 
hats.  'Twas  called  bone  lace,  because  first 
made  with  bone  (aince  wooden)  bobbins. — 
The  use  of  this  sort  of  lace  in  England  is 
modem,  not  exceeding  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  —  But  though 
English  lace  be  brought  to  great  perfecdon, 
yet  it  is  less  esteemed  by  some  since  that  of 
Flanders,  and  Points  dt  Venice,  in  Italy, 
came  into  fashion.  —  Thobssbt,  p.  210. 


"  Slbevbs  of  black  velvet,  which  Stow 
tells  us  were  first  made  by  Mr.  John  Tyce, 
an  Englishman,  near  Shoreditch,  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time. — CufTs  of  Cambric  and 


lawn,  whidi  in  Qneea  Eliaabeth's  toue  were 
BO  rare  that  all  the  mcffdunta  In  Londnn 
had  not  K  much  aa  may  be  had  now  in  ooe 
linen-draper's  shop,  (Siow,  p.  86,)  when 
Mrs,  Dinghea  Van  der  Fan,  a  flanidi 
knight's  daughter,  waa  the  first  profeMcd 
starcher  in  London." — Mna.THoxHB.p,ffi. 


Whrauu  says,  the 
species  of  Lectures,  which,  in  lite  hands  of 
judicious  clergymen,  well  affected  to  Chorcb 
and  State,  needed  not  la  have  excited  the 
jealousy  which  they  did." — Loida  a^  El- 
mete,  p.  31. 

But  they  were  likely,  or  rather  mre,  to 
fall  into  other  bands,  and  in  any  hands  most 
have  had  the  efiect  of  debating  clubs, 
speculadve  sociedes.  They  generated  cc 
troversy  instead  of  increasing  pie^. 


Tbb  Be^sters  of  Almouburj  Church 
contain  some  curious  and  affecdng  parti- 
culars, says  WaiTAKBB.  They  b^in  Nov. 
1, 15ST. 

"  The  plague  began  at  Woodsome  Mill, 
in  the  house  of  Thomas  Scamonden.  where- 
by, in  gome  few  days,  the  said  Thomas, 
with  Robert,  Ralph,  Elizabeth,  and  Doro- 
thy, his  sons  and  daughters,  died,  and  were 
buried  as  follow  :  Robert  buried  26lh,  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  by  William  and  Bea- 
trix, his  brother  and  sister.  Ralph,  buried 
27lh,  at  nine  at  night,  by  the  said  William 
and  Beatrix.  Thomas,  and  Elizabeth,  his 
daughter,  buried  together,  the  SOth,  at  nine  . 
at  night,  by  his  wife,  and  the  said  William 
and  Beatrix.  Dorothy  buried  lOth  August, 
at  seven  at  night,  by  her  mother,  and  her  ' 
brother  William  1 " 

"Beaumont,  Henbtdb  Lockwooi>,  se- 

pultus  eriLt  7  Aug.  sub  occasu  solis,  peste 
sea  plagA  mortuus,  ideoquc  per  uzorem  et 
puellulam  sepultus  cat,  qute  cum  super  equi 
dorsum  adfcrebont."— Ibid.  p.  330. 
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^^  T0UTB8  les  sciences  sur-humaines  s*ac- 
coustrent  du  style  poetique.  Tout  ainsi  que 
les  femmes  employent  des  dents  d^jroire, 
ou  les  leurs  naturelles  leur  manqnent ;  et 
au  lieu  de  leur  vraj  teint,  en  forgentun  de 
quelque  matiere  estrangere ;  comme  elles 
font  des  cuisses  de  drap  et  de  feutre,  et  de 
Tembonpoinct  de  coton :  et  au  veu  et  8<;eu 
d*un  chascun  s*embellis8ent  d*une  beaut^ 
fausse  et  emprunt^e.** — ^Montaionb,  1. 2,  c. 
12.    Tom.  5,  p.  139. 


•^^«MVWWWW^WWMWW^MW* 


"  I  CAN  liken  them  to  nothing  but  great 
men*8  great  horses  upon  great  days,  whose 
tails  are  trussed  up  in  silk  and  silver.*'— 
Mab8ton*8  What  you  WiU^  p.  266. 


«^^^^^^^^M^A^^^^^MAAM 


^  Herod, — Wilt  eat  any  of  a  yoiing 
spring  salad  P 

Hercules, — Where  did  the  herbs  grow, 
my  gallant  ?    Where  did  they  grow  ? 

Herod.  —  Hard  by,  in  the  city  here. 

Hercules,  —  No;  Til  none.    Fll  eat  no 

city  herbs,  no  city  roots ;  for  here  in  the 

city  a  man  shall  have  his  excrements  in  his 

teeth  again  within  four  and  twenty  hours.** 

Mab8ton*8  Fawn,  p.  319. 


#»^^S^^>^^^l/»^^^^^^^^  *VN^* 


'*  About  the  sixth  hour,  when  beasts 
most  graze,  birds  best  peck,  and  men  sit 
down  to  that  nourishment  which  is  called 
supper.** — Lovers  Labour  Lost,  Bo8W£ll*8 
Sh,  vol.  4,  p.  293. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^I^M»»M%^ 


Thb  stage  was  strewn  with  rushes.  See 
'*  How  a  Gallant  should  behave  himself  in 
a  play-house,**  extracted  firom  Uie  Gull's 
Hornbook. — Ibid.  voL  1,  p.  182. 

Is  the  Persian  lock  there  mentioned  the 
Love-lock  f 


•^^^^^w>^/%^^»vs^/v^^^^^ 


MoNTAiGNB  says  (tom.  6,  p.  100,  liv.  2, 
eh.  17,)  "  je  ne  seay  center  ny  k  get  nylk 
plume.**  Upon  this  word  jet,  (as  after- 
wards spelt)  Richelet  says,  ^  le  jet  (calculus 
*<»lcul)  a-la  plume  est  plus  sur  que  celui 


des  jettons.**  And  jetton,  (calculus,  num- 
mulus),  he  explidns,  precede  **  cuivre  ou 
d*argent,ou  d*argent  dor^  en  forme  de  piece 
de  quinze  sou8,dont  on  se  sert  pour  jetter.** 
Our  word  counter  seems  to  imply  some  such 
means  of  counting  before  writing  and  arith- 
metic were  in  common  use. 

Division  of  labour  in  the  different 
branches  of  tailoring  and  cookery.  **  Nous 
avons  des  Fourpointiers,  des  Chaussetieres, 
pour  nous  vestir,  et  en  sommes  d*autant 
mieux  servis,  que  chacun  ne  se  mesle  que 
de  son  subject,  et  a  sa  science  plus  re- 
streinte  et  plus  courte,  que  n*a  un  Tailleur 
qui  embrasse  tout  Et  a  nous  nourrir,  les 
Grands,  pour  plus  de  commodity  ont  des 
offices  distinguez,  de  potagers  et  de  rotis- 
seurs,  dequoy  un  Cuisinier,  qui  prend  la 
charge  universelle,  ne  peut  si  exquisement 
venir  a  bout.** — Montaionb,  tom.  7,  liv.  2, 
ch.  37,  p.  71. 


VS/^^^^^A^M^V^^^^^^^S^^^ 


"  QuB  voidoit  dire  cette  ridicule  prece 
de  la  chaussure  de  nos  peres,  qui  se  veoid 
encores  en  nos  Souysses  ?  A  quoy  faire,  la 
montre  que  nous  faisons  a  cette  heure  de 
nos  pieces  en  forme,  soubs  nos  grecgues; 
et  souvent,  qui  pis  est,  outre  leur  grandeur 
naturelle,  par  faussett^  et  imposture?**— 
Ibid.  tom.  7,  p.  307, 1.  3,  c.  5. 


i^^»V»^»»^»>^/V%^^^»N^/^^» 


Thb  Council  of  Trent  "  took  upon  it  in- 
cidentally to  enact,  that  any  Prince  should 
be  excommunicate,  and  deprived  of  the 
dominion  of  any  city,  or  place,  where  he 
should  permit  a  duel  to  be  fought:**  the  pre- 
lates of  France,  in  the  Convention  of  Orders, 
anno  1595,  did  declare  against  that  decree, 
as  infringing  their  king*s  authority. — Bar- 
bow  on  the  Papers  Supremacy,  vol.  6,  p.  3. 


W^^^^M«WSAMMA^A^>«A^ 


Habd  beds  were  fashionable  in  France 
at  this  time.  Mobtaionb  says,  speaking 
of  Seneca,  '*  il  print  quant  et  quant  des 
preceptes  d* Attains,  de  ne  se  coucher  plus 
8ur  des  loudiers,  qui  enfondrent ;  et  em- 
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|4oja  jus(|u*k  la  Tieilleiwe  ceux  qui  ne 
cHMlent  |M>int  au  coqM.  (Laudare  solebai 
Attalut  culcitram,  que  resisteret  corpori. 
Tali  utor  ctiam  tenex ;  in  qu&  vestigium 
apparere  non  postit.  Ep,  108.)  Ce  que 
Tutago  do  son  tempt  luy  faict  compter  k 
ruilvwtc,  lo  nostrc  nous  le  faict  tenir  a  mol- 
loMO.** — L.  3,  c.  IS,  torn.  9,  p.  163. 

**  Jh  diHncroifl  sans  nappe :  mais  k  1* Alle- 
niando,  sans  serviette  blanche  tres  incom- 
niiMloniont.  Je  Ics  souille  plus  qu*cux  et 
Ics  Italiens  no  font,  et  m*  ajde  peu  de  cul- 
lier  I't  do  fourchcttc.  Jo  plains  qu'on  n*aye 
sujvi  un  train,  que  j^ay  veu  commenccr  a 
rexemple  des  Roys,  qu*on  nous  changcast 
do  siTvietto  scion  les  services,  comme  d*as- 
siotto/* —  MoRTAiQMB,  1. 3,  c.  13,  tom.  9,  p. 
107. 


«««WN^^i<WW^««^V%^^MM^ 


MoRTAiGNB  boasts  of  his  teeth,  which 
served  him  well  as  long  as  he  lived.  '*  tTaj 
apprins  des  Tenfance  a  les  frotter  de  ma  ser- 
Tiette  et  le  matin,  et  k  rentree  et  issue  dc 
la  Uble.**~L.  3,  c.  13,  tom.  9,  p.  221. 


.^WMM^MM^^^^'^WVS^V^^W 


IlAiiiJiT  says — 

I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do, 
A  baseness  to  write  fair,  and  laboured  much 
How  to  forget  that  learning. 

In  the  note  on  the  passage  Fletcher  is 
quoted  {Woman  Hater)  to  the  same  pur- 
port, and  Montaigne,  showing  that  this  folly 
prevailed  also  in  France.  —  Bo8well*8  Sh, 
vol.  7,  p.  489. 

Fashion  of  hard  drinking  learnt  from  the 
Netherlanders.  —  Ibid.  vol.  8,  p.  56. 

RowLAin)  ToRK,  who  betrayed  Deven- 
ter,  the  person  who  introduced  the  rapier 
in  England  instead  of  the  sword  and  buck- 
ler.—  Ibid.  p.  71. 


^^'^^^^^^^'^^^^^V^^^^^^^VM 


The  usual  furniture  of  chambers  was  a 
standing  bed,  under  which  was  the  truckle 


or  running  bed.    Thb  latter  from  its 
as  well  as  in  common  KDse  thoiild 
have  been  drawn  out  when  it 
but  the  passages  quoted,  implj  that  the 
tutor  or  servant  slept  in  it,  under  the 
ter*s  bed.—  Ibid.  p.  167. 


^>^^^^»^^^^^^^^^>^^^i^^M%^ 


**  Patsoks  now-a-days  search  not  the 
Universities  for  a  most  fit  pastor,  but  they 
post  up  and  down  the  country  for  a  most 
gainful  chapman.  He  that  hath  the  b^gest 
purse  to  pay  largely,  not  he  that  hath  the 
best  gifts  to  preach  learnedly,  is  presented.** 
—  Preface  to  the  Trans,  o/BwIUj^^m  He- 
cads.  1584.     Stxtpb^s  Wki^ft,  p.  186. 


^A^^«^^«MMMMAAM^^^#«^v^#^% 


1584.  WHiToirr  complains  to  the  Queen 
that  the  House  of  Commons  have  passed  a 
Bill,  giving  liberty  to  marry  at  all  times  of 
the  year  without  restraint,  contrary  to  the 
old  canons  continually  observed  among  us, 
and  containing  matter  which  tendeth  to  the 
slander  of  this  church,  as  having  hitherto 
maintained  in  error. — Stbtpb*s  Whitgifi^p. 


206. 


«^^^^^^^^W^V^^AM^W^V^V 


1585.  No  presses  to  be  allowed  in  pri- 
vate places,  nor  any  where  but  in  London, 
except  one  in  Cambridge  and  another  in 
Oxford.  No  more  presses  to  be  set  up  un- 
til the  excessive  number  of  them  already 
set  up  be  abated.  See  the  other  regula- 
tions.— Ibid.  p.  223. 


^^^^%^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M 


1589.     State  of  Oxford.— Ibid,  p.318-9. 


•V^M^W^^^^t^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Stockings.  —  Boswbll*8    Shakespeare^ 
vol.  10,  p.  87.    Ibid.  vol.  11,  p.  425. 


i»N^»^^^^^^^^%^i^^^»^^^^'^»»^^i*\ 


Leaping  into  a  custard  at  the  City  feast. 
—Ibid.  p.  397. 

HouKS  of  eating  during  this  century  in 
France. — Mem.  tom.  22,  pp.  435-6. 
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Wj^TCHJM  must  have  been  common  among 
the  great  in  Montluc*8  time,  for  he  says 
(Mem,  vol.  25,  p.  14.)  "  Ces  M.  M.  les  cour- 
tbans,  qui  ne  manierent  jamais  autre  fer 
que  leurs  horloges  et  monstres,  parlent 
comme  bon  leur  semble.** — ^Waa  horloge  the 
standing  time-piece,  and  monstres  the  port- 
able watch  ? 


^^^^^t*0S^^^^^^^^*^^ 


1569.  "  Uhb  chose  voi-je  que  nous  per- 
drons  fort  Tusage  de  nos  lances,  soit  k  faute 
de  bon  chevaux,  dont  il  semble  que  la  race 
so  perde,  ou  pour  n'y  estre  pas  si  propres 
que  nos  predecesseurs ;  et  voi  bien  que  nous 
les  laissons  pour  prendre  les  pistoles  des  Al- 
lemans,  aussi  avec  ces  armes  peut-on  mieux 
combattre  en  host,  que  avec  les  lances ;  car 
si  on  ne  combat  en  haje,  les  landers  8*em- 
barrassent  plus;  et  le  combat  en  haye, 
n'est  pas  si  asseure  qu'en  host." — ^Montluc. 
Mem.  vol.  26,  p.  40. 


mM^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^A^A^^^^ 


" proprement  disent  les  Medecens 

rheure  canonique  estre 

Lever  k  cinq,  disner  k  neuf, 
Souper  k  cinq,  coucher  k  neuf.^ 

Rabelais,  vol.  7,  p.  291. 

The  note  says  these  were  the  hours  in  his 
days,  but  that  Louis  XII.  before  his  mar- 
riage with  the  Princess  Mary  of  England, 
dined  at  8  in  the  morning,  and  went  to  bed 
at  6. 


^^^^i^^k^^kA^/S/^^^^^^^l/^ 


"  A  BETAiNBR  was  a  servant,  not  menial 
(that  is,  continually  dwelling  in  the  house 
of  his  lord  and  master),  but  only  wearing 
his  livery,  and  attending  sometimes  upon 
special  occasions  upon  him.  The  livery 
was  wont  to  consist  of  hats  or  hoods,  badges, 
and  other  suits  of  one  garment  by  the  year.** 
—  Strtpb*s  Memorials^  vol.  6,  p.  302. 


«^^^ws^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


1575.  Tkavelung  with  daggers  or  pis- 
tols, or  fire  arms  of  any  kind  forbidden, 
robbers  having  taken  advantage  of  the 
fashion. — Stbtpe's  SmUh^  p.  143. 


DisoBDEES  at  rich  funerals,  the  mob 
stopping  the  hearses. — Strtpe*8  Aylmer,  p. 
45. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^%^^^^^^^% 


Trial  by  jury  grossly  abused  by  the 
great. — Ibid.  p.  191. 


*\/\/w»«/vs/\/ww\/>/>/>«^/V 


1582.  Elizabeth's  ambassador  writes 
to  her,  **  the  French  King  hath  commanded 
to  be  made  for  your  Majesty  fm  exceeding 
marvellous  princely  coach,  and  to  be  pro- 
vided four  of  the  fairest  moiles  which  are  to 
be  had,  for  to  carry  your  Highnesses  litter. 
The  King  hath  been  moved  to  shew  himself 
in  this  sort  grateful  to  your  Majesty  on  the 
receiving  those  dogs  and  other  singularities 
you  were  lately  pleased  to  send  unto  him 
for  his  falconer."  —  Strtp£*8  Annah^  vol. 
3,  p.  78.  2nd  Edition. 

1582.  '*  London  was  daily  increasing  by 
new  buildings.  By  means  whereof  as  the 
inhabitants  greatly  multiplied,  so  they  were 
for  the  most  part  of  the  more  ordinary  and 
poorer  sort,  which  among  other  inconveni- 
ences brought  in  this,  that  cheats  and  thieves 
and  pickpockets  increased  much.  Fleet- 
wood the  Recorder  writes  thus  to  Burleigh, 
'  Here  are  forty  brabbles  and  pickeries  done 
about  this  town  more  in  any  one  day,  than 
when  I  first  came  to  serve,  was  done  in  a 
month.  The  reason  thereof  is  these  multi- 
tudes of  buildings,  being  stufied  with  poor 
needy,  and  of  the  worst  sort  of  people. 
Truly,  my  singular  good  Lord,  I  have  not 
leisure  to  eat  my  meat,  I  am  so  called  upon. 
I  am  at  the  least,  the  best  part  of  an  hun- 
dred nights  in  a  year  abroad  in  searches.*  ** 
— Ibid.  p.  148. 


A^^^^^'^^^^^M^^^^^^^^^^^^* 


1583.  ^  Thb  Stationers*  Company,  upon 
pretence  of  their  privilege  of  printing,  would 
not  allow  a  printing  press  at  Cambridge, 
though  it  were  a  privilege  granted  formerly 
to  iJie  University,  and  long  enjoyed  by 
them.  They  seized  the  Cambridge  press, — 
their  pretence  was  i%re6pect  of  sdiismatical 


book*  in  dmnger  to  bo  publuhcd  faencc ;  and 
udeed  tbere  wu  luch  an  one  printed  Uie 
next  jetr.  Burlcigb  decided  in  fiTonr  or 
Cwnbridge.'— Ibid.  pp.  194-6. 


ISM.  "  CoLiAMD,  Uie  BOD  of  8  rich 
brewer  tt  Cuilerbury,  killed  ■  poor  man 
them  in  the  open  street  Muiwood,  the 
Lord  Chief  Hvon  tlireal«ned  to  hang  him, 
but  bj  rocuu  of  X340,  paid  b^  the  father, 
the  Mn  had  hii  pardon  b;  the  Chief  Baron'i 
mcaUB,  and  ever  aAer  wore  the  Chief  Ba- 
ron'i livery,  and  walk*  the  ttreeta  of  Can- 
terbnrj  to  the  ditparagement  of  jiutice  and 
the  great  grief  of  all  the  koneat  '-•^-•^' 
therfc"— Ibid.  p.  S70. 


use.  "  Tna  Lord*  of  the  Coundl  or- 
dered that  no  book  should  be  printed  in 
London,  or  in  cither  of  tho  Univeralties, 
without  having  been  fint  reviewed  and  al- 
lowed hj  the  Archbiihop  of  Canl«rburj,  or 
the  QUhop  of  London." — Ibid.  p.  443. 


Mb.  Hut,  writing  flrom  Somerutahire, 
1506,  obwrvM  that  Iloiuea  of  Correction 
"  ant  put  down  in  moat  parb  of  England, 
the  more  pitj," 

"The  wandering  people  in  general  (he 
aaji)  are  rccdven  of  all  itolen  things  that 
are  portable.  A«  namely,  the  tinker  in  his 
builgot,  tho  pedlar  in  hii  hamper,  the  glau- 
man  in  his  basket,  and  the  lowd  proctors 
which  rarrj  the  broad  seal,  and  green  seal 
in  thi'ir  bag)  (?)  cover  infinite  numbers  of 
fulonii'R,  ill  such  sort  that  tho  tenth  felony 
eemoth  not  to  light.  For  ho  hath  his  re- 
ceiver at  hand ;  in  every  elchouic,  in  every 
bush.  And  these  last  rabbles  are  the  very 
nurseries  of  rogues." 

The  lewd  wondering  people — "  it  is  moat 
certain  that  if  they  light  upon  an  alehouse 
that  hath  strong  drink,  they  will  not  depart 
until  they  have  drunk  him  dry.  And  it 
fallcth  out  by  experience  that  the  alehouses 
of  this  land  oonsame  the  greatest  part  of 
the  barley.   For  upon  ^nurey  taken  of  the 


alehonsea  only  of  the  town  rfWrila,Iwh>g 
out  the  tavema  and  inu^  b  appenctk  bj 
their  own  ooafeieioii  that  they  mpaiit  lUa 
last  year  twelve  thonaand  bodida  of  bariey 
malt ;  which  woold  hare  sfiivded  to  tnrj 
market  in  this  shire  ten  biulid*  ^nMy,  nd 
would  have  aatisfied  a  great  part  ef  the 

He  Egyptians — "  the  execntacm  trf'that 
godly  law  upon  that  wicked  sect  of  rogne* 
the  EgypUani  had  dean  cut  them  ofl^  bat 
they  leeing  the  liberties  of  othcn  do  begin 
to  spring  up  again.  I  avow  it,  th^  were 
never  so  dangerous  as  the  wiadEr^fMUMrs, 
or  other  street  roguea  of  England.  Ferthey 
went  visibly  in  one  company,  and  wtrt  not 
above  thirty  or  forty  ofthem  in  a  shire.  But 
of  this  sort  of  wandering  idk  people  there 
are  three  or  four  hundred  in  a  diire.  And 
though  they  go  by  two  or  three  in  a  com- 
pany,  yet  ill,  or  ^e  moat  part  of  ■  ahire  do 
meet,  cither  at  fain  or  markets,  or  in  MNne 
alehouse,  once  aweek.  And  in  a  great  hay- 
house  in  a  remote  place,  there  did  rcoiN-t 
weekly  forty,  BOmetimes  nxty,  where  they 


did  waste  all  kind  of  good 
AmaU,  vol.  4,  p.  293-3. 

The  letter  is  dated  from  my  poor-houoe 
at  Netberham,  in  Somenetahire. 


"  Thb  English  who,  of  all  the  northern 
nations,  bad  been  till  now  the  moderatest 
drinkers,  and  most  commended  for  their 
sobriety,  learned  in  these  Netherland  ware 
first  to  drown  themselves  with  immoderate 
drinking,  and  by  drinking  others'  healtha  to 
impair  their  own.  And  ever  since  the  vice 
of  drunkenness  hath  so  difiWed  itself  over 
the  whole  nation,  that  in  our  days  first  it  was 
fain  to  be  restruned  by  severe  laws."  — 
Camdbk's  EUzabeO,  p.  263. 


15S7.  "  Indeed  now  (says  Fdij.bk)  be> 
gan  beautiful  buildings  in  England,  as  to 
the  generality  thereof,  whose  homes  were 
but  homely  before,  as  small  and  ill-con- 
trived, much  timber  being  needlessly  la- 
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vished  upon  them.  But  now  many  most 
regular  pieces  of  architecture  were  erected, 
80  that  (as  one  saith)  they  began  to  dwell 
latius  and  lautiua^  but  I  suspect  not  Uetius^ 
hospitality  daily  much  declining.** — Church 
History^  b.  9,  p.  188. 

'*  Onb  William  Boonen,  a  Dutchman, 
brought  first  the  use  of  coaches  hither ;  and 
the  said  Boonen  was  Queen  Elizabeth's 
coachman ;  for  indeed  a  coach  was  a  strange 
monster  in  those  days,  and  the  sight  of  them 
put  both  horse  and  man  into  amazement.** 
— Tailo*  (ihe  W,  Poet),  p.  240. 


^^P^M^^^^^A^^k^^A^AAM^^ 


Dktdbn  seems  to  speak  with  some  con- 
tempt of  **  the  breeding  of  the  old  Eliiabeth 
way,  which  was  for  maids  to  be  seen  and 
not  to  be  heard.** — Euay  of  Dramatic  Poety, 
That  was  the  true  education  when  their 
minds  were  highly  cultivated,  and  their 
manners  modest  and  retiring. 


^^.^^^^^^^^^^<MMM^^»^» 


Hioonfs  despises  the  old  armour  when 
compared  with  that  of  his  days. 

His  complete  hamass  not  so  brave  in  sight 
Nor  sure  as  ours,  made  now-a-days  by  skill. 
But  clampt  together,  joints  but  joined  ill ; 
Unfit,  unhandsome,  heavy,  huge  and  plain, 
Unwieldy  wearing,  rattling  like  a  chain. 
M.for  Magittrate,  vol.  1,  p.  139. 


^^^^^M^^^^^^^^^^^  ^XAi^^ 


^  But  how  nuty  men  the  sight  of  beauty  shun 
In  England,  at  this  present  dismal  day  ? 
All  void  of  veils  (like  layes^)  where  ladies 

run 
And  roam  about  at  every  feast  and  play. 
They  wandering  walk  in  every  street  and 

way. 
With  lofty  luering  looks  they  bouncing  brave 
The  highest  place  in  all  men*s  sight  must 

have. 

With  pride  they  prank  to  please  the  wan- 
dering eye. 

*  Qy.  Jayes. 


With  garish  grace  they  smile,  they  jet,  they 

jest: 
O  English  dames,  your  lightness  verily 
The  courtezans  of  Rome  do  much  deteste.** 
M.for  Magistrates,  vol.  1,  p.  415. 


^^^^^^^f^^^^t^^^^^^^^0% 


Cakdinal  Bandtni  wants  a  nephew  who 
was  page  to  the  Queen  in  France,  and  was 
just  outgrowing  his  situation,  to  be  retained 
in  her  service  aflerwards.  "  Je  lui  ai  dit,** 
(says  Card.  D'Ossat,  vol.  5,  p.  243,)  "  qu' 
entre  la  quality  de  page  et  de  gcntilhomme 
servant,  ou  autre  telle,  on  avoit  acofitum^ 
pour  le  mieux,  d*interposer  quelque  espace 
de  temps ;  et  que  c*dtoit  le  meilleur  pour 
ceux  m^es,  qui  sortoient  de  page,  de  n*6tre 
Y^  en  une  mSme  maison,  aujourd*hui  pages, 
et  demain  gentilshommes  servans.** 


•MM^^^^^^A^^A^^^M^^^ 


1562.  **  FoKASMUCH  as  it  is  doubtful, 
whether  by  the  laws  of  this  realm  there  be 
any  punishment  for  such  as  kill  or  slay  any 
person  or  persons  attainted  in  or  upon  a 
praemunire** — it  was  now  declared  not  to  be 
lawful. — 6iB80N*8  Codex,  vol.  1,  p.  55» 


i^^^A^/V>A^^n^MMA^«^^ 


**  RxNT-coKN  whoso  paycth,  as  worldlings 

would  have. 
So  much  for  an  acre,  must  live  like  a  slave ; 
Rent-corn  to  be  paid  for  a  reasonable  rent 
At  reasonable  prices  is  not  to  lament.** 

TussEB,  p.  xxiv. 


•»^^^^»^^^^^^^MMWMMMMWM^ 


"  Makb  bandog  thy  scoutwatch,  to  bark  at 

a  thief. 
Make  courage  for  life  to  be  capitain  chief: 
Make  trap  door  thy  bulwarh,  make  bell  to  be 

gin» 
Make  gun,  stone,  and  arrow,  show  who  is 
within.** — Ibid.  p.  xxv. 


^M^^^^^^^^A^^W^^^^MV^^ 


^BiATB  weights,  I  advise  thee,  for  silver  and 

gold. 
For  some  be  in  knavery  now-a-days  bold.** 

Ibid.  p.  XXX. 
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BiED-Bows. — Ibid.  p.  1 3.  Mole-spears. — 
Ibid.  p.  15, 

^  Satb  saw  dust  and  brick  dust,  and  ashes 

so  fine. 
For  allej  to  walk  in  with  neighbour  of  thine.** 

Ibid.  p.  23. 


^A^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^W^^MM 


A  TBKTH  of  the  com  hanrest  allowed  for 
rent. — Ibid.  p.  195.  Mavor  observes  "  that 
if  an  industrious  farmer  can  make  his  whole 
produce  clear  four  rents,  he  would  have  no 
cause  to  complain ;  and  that  if  he  can  quin- 
tuple his  rent,  he  has  a  very  good  bargidn.** 


^^^•^N^^^V^^^^^^X^^^^^^W^^ 


"Good  ploughmen  look  weekly  of  custom 

and  right 
For  roast  meat  on  Sundays,  and  Thursdays 

at  night."— Ibid.  p.  273. 


1563.  Lawrehcb  Nowrix,  tutor  to  the 
young  Earl  of  Oxford,  writes  to  Cecil,  com- 
plaining that  the  maps  of  England  are  in- 
accurate, and  stating  his  design  of  con- 
structing maps  of  all  the  counties,  if  he 
should  meet  with  his  encouragement. — 
Larudoume  MSS,  No.  6.  54.  Caial.  p.  11. 


^N^^^^^^>>Ai^^^^^^N^\^^^^^ 


1563.  New  method  of  treating  distem- 
pers by  Carichterius,  Physician  to  the  King 
of  the  Romans,  described  in  a  letter. — 
Ibid.  No.  7.  42.  p.  13. 


»»^>^^^^>^^»'^>V%^^^^S^>/»^^%/V>^ 


1563.  Thb  Bishop  of  London  writes  to 
Cecil,  exclaiming  vehemently  against  plays, 
interludes,  &c.  as  likely  to  renew  the  plague. 
— Ibid.  No.  7.  62.  Fanatically  P  or  from  a 
reasonable  fear  of  contagion  P 


'  V  •NXV^^^ 


1567.  Peter  de  Croix  has  offered  to  set 
up  "  the  art  of  dyeing  and  dressing  clothes 
in  the  Flemish  manner." — Ibid.  No.  9.  62. 
p.  18. 

1570.  The  petition  of  certain  Flemings 
to  the  Queen  for  the  sole  making  and  mo- 


nopoly of  galley-paving  (P)  tiles  and 

for  iqpothecaries. — Ibid.  No.  12.  58.  p.  24. 


^^^^tf'^^^V^^^^l^^^^A^A^^A^ 


1571.  ^  Thr  information  and  oomplaiDt 
of  Thomas  Gylles  (himself  m  lender  of  ap- 
parel) against  the  Yeoman  of  the  Queen's 
Revels,  that  he  lends  out  the  dresses  to  low 
persons  and  others,  by  which  means  they 
become  tarnished  and  otherwise  injured ; 
with  twenty-one  instances  of  this  abuse.'* — 
Ibid.  No.  13.  3.  p.  25. 

1573.  The  weight  of  the  silver  and  gilt 
spangles  ripped  off  137  rich  coats;  the 
weight  of  each  from  thirty-two  to  thirty- 
three  ounces. — ^Ibid.  No.  16.  53.  p.  32. 

1574.  Proposals  to  the  Lord  Treasurer 
for  amending  and  enforcing  an  act  of  Henry 
VLL  against  butchers  killing  beasts  in  the 
city. — ^Ibid.  No.  18.  60.  p.  37. 

1576.  CoMPLAiHTS,  causes,  and  reme- 
dies for  the  great  expenses  of  the  Queen*s 
household,  which  had  recently  increased. — 
Ibid.  No.  21.  62-3-4-5.  p.  43. 


^A^i^^^^^«^NA^^^^^^^«#«^^«V^ 


1576.  A  PROPOSAL  for  coining  small 
money,  to  obviate  the  inconveniences  arising 
from  the  passing  of  tradesmen*8  leaden 
tokens. — Ibid.  No.  22.  4.  p.  44. 


i^^fc^^»i^i/^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


It  appears  that  hops  were  imported  from 
Flanders  (1576),  and  there  adulterated. — 
Ibid.  No.  22.  19.  p.  44. 

1576.  A  PETITION  of  the  Companies  of 
Bowyers,  Fletchers,  Stringers,  and  Arrow- 
head makers  throughout  the  realm,  to  the 
Council,  for  recovery  of  their  decayed  trade, 
and  recommending  certain  articles  to  sup- 
port the  same. — Ibid.  No.  22.  40.  p.  45. 


^•^^/^'V'v*^ 


1577.  The  testimony  of  some  merchants 
and  dyers  of  a  profitable  introducing  of 
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Aneel  in  dyeing,  by  Pero  Vaz  Devora,  a 
Portugueze.— Ibid.  No.  24.  66.  p.  49. 


•^^^s^^^^^^^^^^^^^k^^^^^^ 


1 578.  Some  rough  notes  of  Lord  Burgh- 
ley,  of  the  profits  of  making  different  oils 
from  flax,  rape,  cole,  radish,  and  poppy 
seeds,  and  to  what  uses  these  several  oils, 
as  well  as  train  and  olive  oil,  are  best  ap- 
plied, and  how  many  bushels  of  each  kind 
of  seed  sow  one  acre,  &c. — Ibid.  No.  26.  47. 
p.  53. 

The  charges  of  the  Revel  Office,  for  the 
years  1578-9,  when  Edmond  Tylney  was 
Master,  are  among  the  Lansdowne  MSS. 
No.  27.  86. 

1579.  A  PBEscBiPTioN  to  ease  the  gout 
by  medicated  slippers,  for  Lord  Burghley's 
use,  by  Dr.  Henry  Landwer. — Ibid.  No.  29. 
7.  p.  58. 


«^^^S^i^/VW^^^^«AA^^^t^A 


1583.  The  dinner  hour  prescribed  in 
Dr.  Baley's  regimen  of  diet  for  either  Lord 
or  Lady  Burghley  in  their  illness,  is  nine 
or  ten  o'clock, — the  supper  hour  six  or 
seven. — Ibid.  No.  40.  28.  p.  77. 

1590.  Sib  John  Smith's  book  "  of  war- 
like weapons"  ordered  to  be  suppressed — 
his  letters  concerning  it,  with  an  answer  to 
a  libel  against  it,  and  a  challenge  to  the  li- 
beller, are  among  the  Lansdoume  MSS.  No. 
64.  45.  52.  57.  p.  120. 


^%^^^^iA^^^^^S^S^N^i^^^^^^t^S^ 


1 590.  The  Queen's  commands  to  inquire 
after  those  at  Bristol  who  send  lead  to  Spain 
to  make  bullets. — Ibid.  No.  64.  71.  p.  121. 

The  daily  and  ordinary  service  of  tren- 
chers, and  white  or  wooden  cups  served  to 
the  Queen  and  her  officers,  1592.  Expense 
of  bottles,  jugs,  &c.  for  the  Queen's  drink. 
Request  of  the  Queen's  Master  Cook  for  an 
allowance  of  spices.  Bill  of  such  demands 
aa  were  daily  served  out  of  the  buttery, 


pantry,  cellars,  and  larder  for  the  Queen. 
Spices  served  by  the  Queen's  command  from 
the  spicery,  and  to  whom. — Ibid.  No.  69. 
61-5.  p.  121. 


Ww»/\/vws/»/»^>wv%««««« 


Jbffebt  Duppa's  proposal  to  furnish  the 
Queen  with  wholesomer  drink,  and  save  her 
£300  yearly.  1592.— Ibid.  No.  71.  25.  p. 
135. 

Inconveniences  of  allowing  one  man  to 
brew  all  the  foreign  beer  for  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  with  Mr.  Burr's  answer  to  the  same. 
— Ibid.  p.  26.  Are  then  the  breweries  of 
the  Low  Countries  of  a  later  date  than  Eli- 
zabeth P  I  think  they  must  have  been  ear- 
lier than  our  own. 


«^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^» 


1593.  GiLBEBT,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  to 
Bui^hley,  recommending  oil  of  stags'  blood 
to  him  to  ease  his  gout. — ^Ibid.  No.  75.  80. 
p.  143. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ki^A^^^* 


1 597.  Pboposals  of  an  unnamed  person, 
apparently  in  the  handwriting  of  Secretary 
Maynard,  to  exhibit  a  scheme  whereby  to 
know  every  subject's  estate. — ^Ibid.  No.  85. 
45.  p.  164. 


•\/N^\A.A^S^^/\^^^iA^/S.^W%/N^^ 


Sib  Humphbt  Gilbebt's  scheme  for  a 
London  Academy,  for  education  of  the 
Queen's  wards,  and  others  of  the  young  no- 
bility and  gentry. — Ibid.  No.  98.  1.  p.  189. 

Elizabeth,  it  seems,  was  as  much  pes- 
tered with  crazy  people  as  George  III.  was. 
Royalty  perhaps  attracts  them.  One  case 
is  a  very  curious  one.  A  certain  Miles  Fry, 
who  called  himself  Emanuel  Flantagenet, 
wrote  to  Lord  Burghley,  saying  he  had  an 
embassage  from  God  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
his  mother :  he  being  the  son  of  God  and 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  been  taken 
miraculously  from  his  royal  mother  by  the 
angel  Gabriel,  and  carried  to  one  Mrs.  Fry, 
to  be  kept  by  her  for  a  time.  1587. — Ibid. 
No.  99.  6.  p.  190. 


WnxLAM  UosBT  desires  Lord  Burgh]ej*8 
lemve  to  drive  the  Deril  and  his  Dam  from 
treasure  hid  in  the  castle  of  Skemfroth, 
Montgomeryshire.     1589. — Ibid.  p.  11. 


m^^r^^f^^0^^^^^0^^^0k0^s^^0^^^ 


JoHH  GsBW*t  trade  of  cap-making  at 
Coventry  being  decayed  by  the  now  com- 
mon wearing  of  hats,  (1591)  he  hopes  Burgh- 
ley  will  let  him  rent  some  of  the  Queen's 
waste  lands  at  FollyshulL 


<MMM»^^MMMMM»^^^M^^^^^ 


Ralph  Babbasd*8  notes  deliTered  to 
the  Queen,  of  his  Tarious  iuTcntions — Tery 
much  in  the  manner  of  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester's  Scantlings  of  luTentions. 


^^^^^i^f^^^^^^^^t^^^y^t^^^^^^ 


MAsnra  Insurances.  Lord  Keeper  Ba- 
con's speech  on  opening  Elizabeth's  first 
Parliament.  1558.  ^  Doth  not  the  wise 
merchant  in  every  adventure  of  danger, 
give  part  to  have  the  rest  assured." — Pari, 
Hist,  Tol.  1,  p.  641. 

1562.  JoHH  Smith  procured  himself  to 
be  elected  for  Camelford,  for  the  purpose 
of  defrauding  his  creditors — ^privilege  how- 
ever, and  the  continuance  of  his  seat  were 
voted  by  112  to  107.— Ibid.  p.  677. 


<^^^^^^^^%M^^^^^^^k^^^^^ 


DiMnrnnoH  of  schools  in  England. — 
ioid..p.  682. 


^^^^^^f^^0*^^^»^^^^^^^^^S^^^ 


1562.  The  Universities — ^what  with  the 
one  Hide  and  the  other  hath  been  so  shaken 
for  religion,  that  learning  is  almost  quite 
decayed  in  them. — Ibid.  p.  694. 


^^^^w^^^^^^v%/s^^^^^A^ 


Intttiutt  of  fiscal  oaths — "  Of  this  hath 
this  house  full  experience. .  For  in  the  bill 
of  conveying  over  of  horses,  there  was  a 
clause  that  whosoever  would  swear  that  it 
was  for  his  necessary  travel,  it  was  lawful. 
And  because  men  sticked  not  at  such  trifle 
to  forswear  themselves,  that  clause  was  re- 
pealed."—Ibid,  p.  694. 


Thb  tame  feeling  is 
Informers,  or  as  they  were  tlien 
moters. — ^IbkL  pp.  734-5. 


^^>^^^^^N^»^^»^^|^#M»»M^iM^»^» 


1571.     Mb.  TKBAScrmn  talked  to 
efifect,  *"  that  he  would  have  a  Bridewvfl 
every  town,  and  every  tipler  in  the 
to  yecld  twelve  pence  yearly  to  the 
tenance  thereofl"— Ibid.  p.  746. 


^^kA^iM^^t^^W%A«*#^lV^»^^^VW 


Mb.  Wilsok,  a  Master  of  the  Requests, 
who  had  had  experience  in  the  greatest  part 
of  Christendom,  said  that  **  such  Ioo0enes8 
and  lewdness  was  no  where  as  hoe." — ^Ibid. 
p.  746. 


^^^^^^^MMMM^^rf^fVWW^^ 


1569.     A  FLEET  of  pirates  destroyed  by 
the  Danes.— IFes^pAo^,  voL  1,  p.  1915. 


<MMMV^^^^^^^^^^^^^^*» 


*'  LicEKSB  to  WHliam  Tresorer,  a  musn- 
cal  instrument  maker  to  buy  and  export 
ashes  and  old  shoes."  1560. — Cottom  MSS. 
Galea,  c  2,  p.  71. 

1574.  FiBBo  SriHBLLT  about  a  secret  to 
make  cuirasses  ball  proof. — Ibid.'  Gaiaa, 
c.  5,  p.  3. 

CHLAPPmo  YiTELLi,  to  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, sent  by  Captain  Roca,  who  possesses 
the  secret  of  tempering  steel  so  as  to  make 
it  ball  proof. — Ibid.     Galba,  c  2,  p.  39. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^MWW 


Obdee  for  a  return  of  all  inns,  ale  houses, 
and  taverns. — ^Titds,  b.  3,  pp.  2-6. 

Membebs  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Norton, 
1571,  speaks  of  the  imperfection  of  choice, 
too  oflen  seen,  by  sending  of  unfit  men, 
and  he  notices  as  one  cause  "  the  choice 
made  by  boroughs  for  the  most  part  of 
strangers." — Pari.  Hist  vol.  1,  p.  749. 

Intebfebence  in  Elections.  "  A  penalty 
of  40/.  proposed  upon  every  borough  that 
should  elect  at  the  nomination  of  a  noble- 
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man,  one  great  disorder,  that  many  joung 
men,  not  experienced,  for  learning  sake, 
were  often  chosen.  Proposed  that  none 
under  thirty  years  of  age  should  be  re- 
turned."— Ibid.  p.  750. 


»«^^MA^^M^«WW«^«W^W^ 


1571.  Thb  members  cautioned  from  the 
Queen  "  to  spend  less  time  in  motions,  and 
to  avoid  long  speeches." — Ibid.  p.  765.  See 
also  p.  909. 


^AAA^MMMAMA^^^^^^^^^^^ 


1571.  Abuses  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  by  Justices  being  maintainors,  and 
triennial  or  biennial  visitation  of  all  tem- 
poral.— Ibid.  p.  770. 

Officers  proposed,  to  remedy  this. — Ibid, 
p.  771. 


•MMM^W^^^^^/VVVA^^^'V^ 


Elizabeth  compelled  by  the  ill  state  of 
!icr  means  to  make  peace  at  the  beginning 
of  her  reign,  on  conditions  to  which  she 
would  not  otherwise  have  submitted. — 
Ibid.  p.  777. 


^A^^^^^^^^^^'^^^W^^^^^W^ 


EuzABETO  pays  off  the  debt  contracted 
four  years  before  her  father's  death,  1575. 
—Ibid.  p.  800. 

It  was  four  millions. — Ibid.  p.  874. 


^MAA^i^r«^WVN^^^^^^l^^^«» 


An  intimation  that  Informers  must  be 
enployed,  if  they  whose  duty  it  was  to 
enforce  the  laws  should  continue  to  neglect 
them. — Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  807. 


^«^^^^^^W^^^\^^^^^^^^AM 


Paul  Wentwoeth,  Peter's  brother, 
moved  for  a  sermon  every  morning  before 
the  house  should  sit,  1581,  and  it  was  car- 
ried by  115  against  100, — as  well  as  to  fast, 
— but  the  Queen  set  it  aside. — Ibid.  pp. 
811-2-3. 


^^k^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^n^ 


1586.  An  admirable  speech  of  Eliza- 
beth, upon  her  religious  duties  towards  the 
kingdom. — Ibid.  pp.  833-4.  It  miist  have 
its  place  in  the  B.  and  the  Church. 


1592-3.  Act  for  the  relief  of  sick  and 
hurt  and  maimed  soldiers  and  mariners, 
by  a  weekly  sum  from  every  parish.  The 
first  of  the  kind. — Ibid.  p.  865. 


\^^^WS^^^^^^^^A/^^^^^^/>. 


*'  She  did  find  in  her  navy  all  iron  pieces, 
but  she  hath  furnished  it  with  artillery  of 
brass ;  so  that  one  of  her  ships  is  not  a  sub- 
ject's, but  rather  a  petty  king's  wealth." 
— Ibid.  p.  874.  Her  economy,  and  a  pro- 
mise to  free  the  subjects  from  that  trouble 
which  hath  come  by  the  means  of  Pur- 
veyors.— ^Ibid. 


^^V^^^^^^M^^^AAAA^M^ 


1592.  Raleigh  says  the  King  of  Spain 
was  determined  to  get  some  of  our  havens 
that  year,  "  and  Plymouth  is  a  place  of 
most  danger,  for  no  ordnance  can  be  car- 
ried thither  to  remove  him ;  the  passages 
will  not  give  leave." — Ibid.  p.  883. 


^^fc^i^^^^^^W^^^^^^^^^^^^W 


Taxation  far  less  in  this  reign  than  from 
Edward  L  to  Henry  VL  inclusive. — Ibid, 
p.  895. 


«AA^^^^%^^^^N^^^^^%^^AM 


Sebjeant  Telverton's  prayer  as  Speaker 
— and  his  description  of  himself  as  com- 
pared with  what  a  speaker  ought  to  be. — 
Ib'd.  p.  898. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^v^^^^^^ 


Old  Laws  to  be  repealed  and  amended 
and  abridged,  rather  than  new  ones  made — 
this  was  the  Queen's  advice. — Ibid.  p.  909. 


%^^^^^rf»^^^^^#N^#M»^M»^^^^ 


Cecil's  speech  upon  the  danger  to  this 
country,  if  the  Spaniards  should  take 
Ostend.— Ibid.  p.  912. 


^«WS«^^^«A^^^^^»VWM^ 


1601.  The  revenue  of  the  greatest  Bi- 
shopric in  England  is  but  2,200/.,  whereof 
l)e  payeth  for  annual  subsidies  to  the  Queen 
500/.— Ibid.  p.  913. 


^N^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^w^^*^^ 


1 601 .   **  This  fault  of  using  false  weights 
and  measures,  is  grown  so  intolerable  and 
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( 


Mb  idwr  duB  &iie 


bviLi 


f 


1401.  la  Ensfand  t&cR  ve  abiiw«  4400 
smI  iHfi  pariik  «:liiiirite!9L  40O  of  viiick  do 
\mt  afi^rvi  <;nmpeceBS  IrviBe  tbr  a  mmiiipr : 
tihe&  ibafl  b****!— *  o/ tike  malsi&ide  of 

bad  U '<ioabfe  iMncfieefL— DmiL  p.  923. 


Mo»>r«>un.— Ibid.  pp.  9^4-^»-«>^-l- 

Oril^  odd  cnameijiimi  of  die  benefits 
which  the  people  were  to  obcam  bj  their 
abrilitkm. — Ibid.  p.  995  :  p.  d^  fioe  speech 
of  the  Queen. 


^^^•^ii^-^'i^»^'^^0^0>i0^^^^^0^^'^m0t0m 


YuAJLST  and  meanneas  of  the  JiLstices 
of  Pe^ev— Ibid.  p.  944-7-5^ 


^tfw^'^'^'M^^^^^'^'^'^'^^^'^'ii^^^t^^ 


Gbeat  miflduef  sustained  from  Dunkirk 
and  Nienport^ — ^Ibid.  p.  ^48. 


^0^^^^^^^^0^/i0^0^0^r^^i0*^*0*^^m 


AaiMomr  in  his  account  of  the  Eaii  of 
Cnmberbnd's  bst  TOjage,  lets  us  know  in 
a  simile  what  was  the  hire  for  a  hack  hcnrse 
in  his  dajs,  ^how  lean  he  be  his  master 
aseth  not  to  care  much,  so  that  he  be  able 
to  bring  him  home  two  shillings  at  night.** 


^^'WV^'^^^^^^t^M^NMMM^t^tM^M* 


PaxmoH  of  the  Clergy  that  they  may 
be  eligible  to  the  House  of  Commons. — 
Pari  Hist.  p.  35.     1360. 

WoMEif  appear  to  have  played  on  the 
Bass  Viol.— OW  Plays,  vol.  5,  p.  136. 

"  Thbrb*8  more  true  honesty  in  such  a 
country  scrvingman,  than  in  a  hundred  of 
our  cloak  companions  I  I  may  well  call  'em 
companions,  for  since  blue  coats  have  been 


Sloes  made  of  leadf 


di^  *five  a 


To  gxre  them  aimbb  md  Bare  actrre  feet.** 
Waxsram.    Appims  mad  Vvgiaia, 
Ibid.p.S57. 

Mivbme  Genlis  nude  the  cUdren  of  the 
Dttc  dTOrleana  practbe  in  this 


^««««tfhtf«««*a«*M'^'M'WhrthrfMM«rtW4tf^ 


it  seeoBks  was  suited  not  to  the 
natural  complexioa  bat  the  fashion  — 

**  Cd^*a.  when  she  was  young  and  sweet 
Adom*d  her  head  with  golden  borrowed 


And  now  in  age,  when  outward  things 

decar,* 
In  sprte  of  age,  she  throws  that  hair  away ; 

And  now  again  her  own  black  hair  puts  on 
To  mourn  for  thoughts  by  her  worth's  ? 
overthrown." 

Loan  Bbookk,  p.  202. 

Gamuc  appears  by  the  DramatisU  to 
have  been  very  much  in  use  among  the 
lower  orders. 


"  Sawt  Valentine's  day  is  fortunate  to 
choose  lovers.  Saint  Luke's  to  choose  hus- 
bands."— Chapman.  Monsieur  D*  Olive,  p. 
409. 

Fans  of  Feathers. — Dr.  Fcnutus,  Mab- 
LOW.      Old  Plays,  vol.  1,  p.  37. 


"  Fie  (says  Pride)  what  a  smell  is  here  ! 
I'll  not  speak  another  word  for  a  king's  ran- 
som, unless  the  ground  is  perfumed,  and 
covered  with  cloth  of  arras. — Ibid.  p.  87. 
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^^  Mt  parents  are  all  dead,  and  the  devil 
a  penny  itiey  have  left  me  but  a  small  pen- 
sion." —  Gluttony  says  this  in  Dr,  Fauitus, 
Old  Plays,  vol.  1,  p.  38. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


**  TnssB  old  huddles  have  such  strong 
purses  with  locks,  when  they  shut  them 
they  go  off  like  a  snaphance. 

**The  old  fashion  is  best:  a  purse  with  a 
ring  round  about  it,  is  a  circle  to  course  a 
knave*s  hand  from  it." — Ltlt.  Mother 
Bombie.    .Ibid.  p.  220. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


"  Thb  old  time  was  a  good  time :  Ale 
was  an  ancient  drink,  and  accounted  of  our 
ancestors  authentical.  Gascoign  wine  was 
a  liquor  for  a  lord;  sack  a  medicine  for  the 
sick ;  and  I  may  tell  you,  he  that  had  a 
cup  of  red  wine  to  his  oysters,  was  hoisted 
in  the  Queen's  subsidy  book." — Ibid.  p. 234. 


W\^V^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^>'^> 


"  Wb  must  needs  spur  scholars,  for  we 
take  them  for  hacknics.  I  knew  two  hired 
for  ten  groats  a  piece  to  say  service  on 
Sunday,  and  that's  no  more  than  a  post  horse 
from  here  (Rochester)  to  Canterbury." — 
Ibid.  p.  264. 


VWS/^^^^^^^^^^t^^^^^^^ 


"  Come  to  the  tailor,  he  is  gone  to  the 
painter's,  to  learn  how  more  cunning  may 
lurk  in  the  fashion,  than  can  be  expressed 
in  the  making. 

"  Inquire  at  ordinaries,  there  must  be 
salads  for  the  Italian:  picktooths  for  the 
Spaniards;  pot*  for  the  German  ;  porridge 
for  the  Englishman." — Prologue  to  Ltly's 
Midas.     Ibid.  p.  294. 


^^W^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^N^ 


"  Gbobgb  Blaeistok,  of  Famton  Hall, 
dying  at  the  seat  of  a.  relation  in  Cleve- 
land, made  his  will  there,  in  which  is  this 
item  '  I  give  and  bequest  to  the  maids  of 
SkuU»T8kelfe  (the  house  where  he  died)  for 
their  pains  taken  with  me,  every  one  a 
shilling;  and  to  my  nurse  at  Hutton 
Rudbye,  two  shillings.  1571.'"— Subtbes' 
Ihtrham  vol.  1,  p.  246. 


"  GiVB  me  beard-brush  and  scbsars." — 
Lily's  Endymion.    Old  Plays,  vol.  2,  p.  42. 

"  I  feel  a  contention  within  me,  whether 
I  shall  frame  the  bodkin  beard,  or  the 
bush. "—  Ibid. 


^^^^k^^^h^^^^^^^^WS^^%^^ 


**  As  sweet  and  neat  as  a  barber's  casting 
buttle." — Mabston.  Introduction  to  Antonio 
and  Mellida,  Ibid.  p.  113. 

In  the  same  play  Castilio  enters  "  with  a 
casting-bottle  of  sweet  water  in  his  hand, 
sprinkling  himself." 

Thebb  was  a  hand-gun  called  a  petro- 
nel.  Some  of  the  personages  in  Marston's 
Antonio  and  Mellida,  enter  armed  with  them, 
— but  not  their  duke,  who  is  in  armour. — 
Ibid.  p.  116. 

^'  I  HAD  on  a  gold  cable  hat-band,  then 
new  come  up,  of  massy  goldsmith's  work. ' 
— Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

^  MoBB  cable,  till  he  had  as  much  as  my 
cable  hat-band  to  fence  him." — Antonio  and 
Mellida.     Ibid.  p.  129. 


^0^^^^^"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^*^^^ 


"  O  TOD  shall  know  me.  I  have  bought 
me  a  new  green  feather  with  a  red  sprig. 
You  shall  see  my  wrought  shirt  hang  out 
at  my  breeches,  you  shall  know  me."  — 
Ibid.  p.  178. 

Tbunk  hose  were  worn  early  in  this  reign 
of  such  a  size,  that  Stbott  gives  a  MS. 
note  from  the  Harl.  Library,  "  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  temporary  seats  were 
erected  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  wearers."  —  Olil  Plays, 
vol.  2,  p.  182.  note.  See  a  note  there  from 
Bulwer,  describing  the  use  of  these  trunk 
hose,  in  which  things  were  carried. 


«^^^^\^^/\/^^^^^^^^^A^A 


"  Am  I  not  as  well  known  by  my  art,  as 
an  ale  house  by  a  red  lattice  ?  "  —  Antonio 
and  Mellida.     Ibid.  p.  186. 
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^  Ah  sweet,  honey.  Barl>arj  sugar,  sweet 
master.** —  Masstom^s  Wkai  yom  wilL  Ibid, 
p.  231. 

Upon  which  the  editor  observes  that 
sugar  was  at  that  time  commonly,  if  not 
generally,  brought  from  Barbary,  and  quotes 
U.  and  F.,  and  Beggar*8  Bush. 

^  Merchant,  Or  if  you  want  fine  sugar, 
tis  but  sending. 

Oot.  No  I  can  send  to  Barbary.** 

That  sugar  was  sold  by  that  name  is  plain 
from  these  passages; — but  that  Barbary 
should  have  supplied  it — considering  the 
state  of  Barbary  then  and  its  relation  to 
Christian  powers,  I  think  impossible. 


»xl 


^^^^^^F^^^S^^^^^^^*^»^^ 


**  Now  are  my  valance  up 
Imbost  with  orient  pearl,  my  grandsire*8  gift. 
Now  are  the  lawn  sheets  fumed  with  violets 
To  fresh  the  pall*d  lascivious  appetite.** — 

Ibid.  p.  245. 


"  WiTHin  these  few  years  (I  to  mind  do  call) 
The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  were  Archers  all. 
A  hundred  at  a  time  I  oft  have  seen 
With  bows  and  arrows  ride  before  the 

Queen, 
Their  bows  in  hand,  their  quivers  on  their 

shoulders, 
Was  a  most  stately  sight  to  the  beholders.** 
Tatix>s*8  Goose  (W.  P.)  p.  108. 


^\/W^^^^^k/N^^%^^^^^%A/^^^ 


In  the  year  1564,  **one  William  Boonen, 
a  Dutchman,  brought  first  the  use  of  coaches 
hither,  and  the  said  Boonen  was  Queen 
£lizabeth*8  coachman, — ^for  indeed  a  coach 
was  a  strange  monster  in  those  days,  and 
the  sight  of  them  put  both  horse  and  man 
into  amazement.  Some  said  it  was  a  great 
crab  shell  brought  out  of  China ;  and  some 
imagined  it  to  be  one  of  the  pagan  temples 
in  which  the  cannibals  adored  the  devil.** — 
Tatlob,  The  World  runs  on  Wheels,  Ibid, 
p.  240. » 

'  The  former  part  of  this  extract  is  quoted 
supri,  p.  497.    J.  W.  W. 


'^  Stbarobbs  have  green  maliea, 
daily  guests  are  not  worth  a  nuh."— 
LT*8  Sepho  and  Pkao. 


^MM^^iA^^A^^^AAMM^M^^»^^«« 


"  C08TLT  attire  of  the  new  cut,  the  Dutdi 
hat,  the  French  hose,  the  Spanish  n^ier, 
the  Italian  hilt,  and  I  know  not  what — the 
Spanish /pft,  the  French  ruff." — JEwqfkmeB. 

DissoLUTB  state  of  our  UniTersities. — 
Ibid,  sheets  O  and  F. 


^^^^^^»^>w^»^^^^^^>^*^^>^>^^^ 


'*  Art  thou  not  oith  of  those  which  sedkest 
to  win  credit  with  thy  superiors  by  flattery, 
and  wring  out  wealth  from  thy  inferiors  by 
force,  and  undermine  thy  equals  by  firand? 
Dost  thou  not  make  the  court,  not  only  a 
cover  to  defend  thyself  from  wrong,  but  a 
colour  also  to  commit  injury  P  Art  thou 
not  one  of  those  which  having  gotten  on  I 
their  sleeve  the  cognizance  of  a  courtier, 
have  shaken  from  their  skirts  the  regard  of 
courtesy." — ^Ibid. 

Ladies  of  the  Court.  —  Ibid.  U  2. 


She  that  wanteth  a  sleek-stone  to  smooth 
her  linen  will  take  a  pebble.  —  Ded.  to 
Euphues,  his  England. 


^^^^^^^^^^^V^^^^^AA^^kA^A 


*'The  posies  in  your  rings  aire  alwa3r8 
next  to  the  finger,  not  to  be  seen  of  him 
that  holdeth  you  by  the  hands.** — Ibid. 

"  If  a  taylor  make  your  gown  too  little, 
you  cover  his  fault  with  a  broad  stomacher ; 
if  too  great,  with  a  number  of  plaits ;  if  too 
short,  with  a  fair  guard  ;  if  too  long,  with 
a  false  gathering.** —  Ibid. 


wv«^^^M^M^r« 


"  Thet  ask  their  first  host  in  England,  if 
he  can  give  them  any  instruction  touching 
the  Court,  and  he  is  offended,  saying, '  Gen- 
tlemen, if  because  I  entertain  you,  you  seek 
to  undermine  me,  you  offer  me  great  dis- 
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conrteaj.  Tou  must  either  thiuk  me  very 
umple,  or  jourselves  very  subtle,  if  upon 
go  Biuall  acquaintance,  I  should  answer  to 
auch  demands,  aa  are  neither  for  me  to 
utter,  being  a  subject,  nor  for  jou  to  knov, 
being  strangers.  Know  this,  that  an  Eng- 
lishman learnctb  to  speak  of  men,  and  to 
hold  bis  peace  of  the  Gods  ! ' " — Ibid. 


"  Tbis  should  be  their  order,  to  under- 
stand there  is  a  King ;  but  what  he  doth, 
is  for  Ihe  Gods  to  examine,  whose  ordinance 
he  is,  not  for  men,  whose  overseer  he  is." — 
Ibid. 


"Tbbt  were  seized  all  in  earthen  dishes, 
all  things  so  neat  and  cleanly,  that  thej 
perceived  a  Und  of  coortl]'  aajestj  in  the 
mind  of  their  host" — Ibid. 


"  Then  the  old  man  coramanded  the  board 
to  be  uncovered,  grace  being  said ;  called 
for  stools,  and  sitting  bj  the  fire,  uttered 
the  whole  discourse  of  his  love,  &c." — Ibid. 

Benches  therefore  at  the  table. 


"To  ride  well  (this  old  man  sajs)  is  laud- 
able, to  run  at  the  tilt,  not  amiss ;  to  rc- 
vi-ll,  much  to  be  praised:  which  things  as  I 
know  them  all  to  be  courllj,  so  for  m;  part 
I  account  them  necessary.  For  where 
greatest  assemblies  are  of  noble  gentlemen, 
there  should  be  the  greatest  exercise  of 
true  nobility.  And  I  am  not  so  precise, 
but  that  I  esteem  it  as  expedient  in  feats 
of  arms  and  activity  to  employ  the  body,  as 
in  study  to  waste  the  mind.  Yet  so  should 
the  one  be  tempered  with  the  other,  as  it 
might  seem  as  great  a  shame  to  be  valiant 
and  courtly  without  learning,  as  to  be  stu- 
dious and  bookish  without  vabur." — Ibid. 


"  Sucu  was  the  time  then  that  it  was  as 
strange  to  love,  as  it  is  now  common,  and 
then  less  used  in  the  court  than  it  is  now 
in  the  country.  But  having  respect  to  the 
time  jmat,  I  trust  you  will  not  condemn 


my  present  time,  who  am  enforced  to  sing 
after  their  plun  song  that  was  then  used, 
and  will  follow  hereafter  the  crotchets  that 
are  in  these  days  cunningly  handled.  For 
the  minds  of  lovers  alter  with  the  mad 
moods  of  the  musicians ;  and  so  much  are 
they  within  few  years  changed,  that  we 
account  their  old  wooing  and  singing  to 
have  so  little  cunning  that  we  esteem  it 
barbarous ;  and  were  they  living  to  hear 
our  new  quoyi[igs(P)  they  would  judge  it 
to  have  so  much  curiosity,  that  they  would 
term  it  foolish." — Ibid. 


*'  In  times  past  tbej  used 
terms,  now  in  picked 


"  I  An  sorry,  Euphues,  that  we  bave  no 
green  rushes,  considering  you  have  been  so 
great  a  stranger."  He  ans«ers,"FairLady, 
it  were  unseemly  to  strew  green  rushes  for 
his  coming,  whose  company  is  not  worth  a 


"UsB  thy  book  in  the  morning ;  thy  bow 
aAer  dinner,  or  what  other  exercise  shall 
please  thee." — Ibid. 


"  GmTLBMBH  and  merchants  feed  verj 
finely  ;  and  a  poor  man  it  is  that  dinctb 
with  one  dish ;  and  yet  so  content  with  a 
little,  tbat  having  half  dined,  they  say  as  it 
were  in  a  proverb,  that  they  arc  as  well 
satisfied  as  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
whom  they  think  to  fare  best,  though  he 
eat  not  most." — Ibid. 


vention,  so  that  there  is  nothing  in  England 
more  constant  than  the  bconstancy  of  at- 
tire t  now  using  the  French  fashion,  now 
the  Spanish,  then  the  Moresco  gowns,  then 
thing,  then  another." — Ibid. 


"  Im  the  2d  of  Elizabeth  Lord  Berkeley 
began  to  present  her  m^esty  with  ^10  per 


JOK 


l>~>tLi>££  maxxh&s  axd  literature. 


ami  if»  vise  vidi  £J  viica  -njume  mn  %Ai 
•iurinc  ber  lirV.  azi*i  tii:d  L«^ri  tae  nesc  o^ . 
tbs  QtKim's  Jajv:  ami  v^n*  aevcr  anmimi"  ' 
fiii  'If  7^sKiT  itimhaii  Lunprv^-pM*  suaHW.  j 
Ttfoidoo.  R<i  ami  €ill»9v,  ami  odier  snail  j 
t4)k(nu.  to  J-ifhsfi^  f7«ttB  Oi&>!r«  oc  Scase.  t 
PHtt  CKUi5i*ili*r.  in*i  Lawr^frK  vbervuf 
hrt  rv'jfwd  Srtii  hk^ooor  ami  pr«:d:.  ami  one 
liantinid  thnt»  mone  tiian  the  cJliztc-* — 

^ 


lieu  College,  Osted,  1589.**— Ibid.  p. 


g  ^^i»^^rf»^»<* 


*~Hxs  Christmas  he  kepc  at  Toce  with 
gn»t  port  an*i  soUemnitT.  as  the  eJLtrai>nii- 
narr  r-I^iiKi  duhei  and  ranxtwi  of  cook«* 
arts  (hxTing  m>ae  other  gvestf  bat  the 
gentlemen  and  ruralitj  of  the  conntrj) 
serre*!  to  the  table  do  well  declans :  whereof 
one  was  a  whole  boar,  enclosed  in  a  pole 
workmanlj  gilt,  br  a  cook  hired  from  Brts- 
toL"— Ibid.  p.  1S9. 

RssEETATiosi  of  1000  oaks  for  m&5t 
and  shadow,  where  there  was  a  priTilege 
of  common. — Ibid.  p.  191. 

^  Tms  Lord  sojourned  and  boarded  at 
rarioas  times  with  Sir  Thomas  Russell  of 
Strenaham,  and  Sir  John  Sarage  of  Haras- 
ser.-— Ibid.  p.  198. 


■»^M»^^^»^^^»M»^^^^^^^» 


^  Us  used  to  board  our  popish  servants 
who  might  otherwise  hare  occasioned  some 
trouble  to  him,  with  the  old  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  aAerwai'ds  with  the  Countess  of 
Surrcj."— Ibid.  p.  203. 

"  1584,  Smith,  then  seventeen  years  old, 
came  from  the  Free  School  of  Derby  to 
attend  Sir  Thomas  Berkeley  (then  nine 
years  old)  in  his  chamber ;  that  time  also 
came  William  Lison  for  the  same  intent, 
with  hopes  that  one  of  us  might  benefit  the 
other  at  our  books.  Here  we  all  continued 
for  two  years  more  as  servants  and  scholars 
with  him.  From  thence  he  with  his  tutor, 
William  Rygon  and  myself  went  to  Mag- 


ilJw 


with 
To^-olbid.  p.  197. 


M  now  in  For- 


n^ 


**  Haw  wei|;hta,  I  adriae  thcc,  for  bItct 

ami  goU« 
For  some  be  in  knaTcrr,  now-a-dmjs  bold. 
Ami  for  to  be  sore  good  money  to  pnj, 
Recetre  that  b  current  as  near  as  je  may.** 
Tuscbb's  Good  HmAamdnf  Ijetmm»} 


^^i^^^»N^>^^»^^^W%i^^^*W^»^^ 


"  Wnxs  was  tiie  tnm^nt  dog  introduced? 
Xoc  in  ToAser's  time. 

Good  diligent  tombrodbey  and  tmstj 

withalL 
Is  sometime  as  needfViU  as  some  in  tlie 

halL'*— Ibid.  p.  255. 


9^^^^0^f^*0*^^*^0*0'^0^0^0*^m0*m0^ 


Ws.\mnco  a  mistress's  colours  was  as 
much  from  a  superstition  concerning  sym- 
pathy as  for  compliment. — Bouchxt^s  Zer 
SereeSy  torn.  2,  p.  337. 

Tmmk  Hate. 

^  Who  invented  these  monsters  first,  did  it 

to  a  ghostly  end. 
To  have  a  male  ready  to  put  on  other  folks 
ttaSr^Dtnmm  and  PUkiat.     Old 
Flay9y  vol.  1,  p.  233. 


*^^^^»^^^^^^^^»^^^^^^.^^^^ 


KiETLB  is  used  sometimes  for  the  jacket 
merely,  and  sometimes  for  the  train,  or 
upper  petticoat  attached  to  it.  A  full  kir- 
tle  was  always  both,  a  half'-kirtU  (which  term 
frequently  occurs)  either  one  or  the  other. 
A  man*s  jacket  was  also  called  a  kirtle. — 
GirroRD.     N,  B.  Jonsoji,  vol.  2,  p.  260. 

Both  sexes  wore  looking-glasses,  pub- 
licly :  the  men  as  brooches,  or  ornaments  in 
their  hats ;  and  the  women  at  their  girdles, 
or  on  their  breasts,  or  sometimes  in  the 
centre  of  their  fans,  which  were  then  made 
of  feathers  inserted  into  silver,  or  ivory 
tubes. — Ibid.  p.  263. 

*  The  former  part  of  this  extract  is  also 
quoted,  p.  407. 
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Pbodioalitt  in  perfumes. — B.  Jonson, 
vol.  2,  pp.  246-7.  Cyjdhiai  Revels,  See 
the  passage,  p.  350. 


^^^^N^/V^^^^i^^^V^VKA^^ 


Dbbss,  points,  girdles,  &c. — ^Ibid.  vol.  2, 
p.  448. 


Tobacco,  modes  of  preparing  it  for  sale, 
and  of  luxurious  smoking  at  the  druggists. 
—Ibid.  vol.  4,  p.  38. 


«^^^w^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Jacks  were  in  use. — Ibid.  p.  41.  N. 


Upsee  (opzee)  Dutch  or  Freeze,  a  strong 
malt  liquor  then  in  vogue,  made  in  imita- 
tion of  Frieseland  beer. — B.  J.  vol.  4,  154. 


^^V  «#S/S/^%^^^^^FW\/WW^V 


Etedbight — was  the  malt  liquor  so 
called  from  its  colour,  as  G.  supposes  from 
an  infusion  of  the  herb. — Ibid.  p.  165. 

"  Tuou  knave,  but  for  thee  ere  this  time  of 
day  [gay 

My  lady*s  fair  pew  had  been  strewed  full 
With  primroses,  cowslips,  and  violets  sweet, 
With  mints  and  with  marigolds  and  marjo- 
ram meet,  [thee.** 
Which  now  lyeth  uncleanly,  and  all  long  of 
Apius  and  Virginia,  Old  Plays^ 
vol.  12,  p.  351. 

"  Mt  lady  in  church  was  set  full  devout. 
And  hearing  my  coming  she  turned  about : 
But  as  soon  as  I  heard  her  snappishly  sound. 
In  this  sort  I  crouched  me  down  to  the 

ground. 
And  mannerly  made  as  though  I  were  sad. 
As  soon  as  the  pew  then  strawed  I  had. 
She  gave  me  a  wink  and  frowardly  frown. 
Whereby  I  do  judge  she  wont  cudgel  my 

gown."  Ibid.  p.  363. 


Trunk  Hose, 

*^  Adam.  Search  me  I  take  heed  what  you 
do  I  my  hose  are  my  castles ;  *tis  burglary 
if  you  break  ope  a  slop. 


1  Search,  O  villain !  see  how  he  hath 
gotten  bread,  beef  and  beer,  when  the  king 
commanded  upon  pain  of  death  none  should 
eat  for  so  many  days.** — R.  Gbeemb,  Looking 
Olass/arLondonandJSngland,yo\.  l,p.  136. 


«^^^^^%^^tf%/N^^^V>^V^>^^M\ 


**BBWABE,ye  western  cities,  where  the  word 
Is  daily  preached  both  at  church  and  board.** 

Ibid.  p.  108. 


^^^\^^k^^^H^^^^^/N^N.^%/>^WS^W 


"  —  The  breeding  of  the  old  Elizabeth 
way,  was  for  maids  to  be  seen,  and  not  to 
be  heard.** — Dbtden,  Essay  of  Dram,Poesy^ 
D.  xlv.* 


*^^^>'>/N/\A^^^rf%'^%^rMA.^%^A/\ 


When  it  was  the  custom  for  every  guest 
to  bring  his  own  knife,  a  whetstone  for 
their  use  hung  behind  the  door.  Ritson,  in 
a  note  on  Timon  of  Athens,  says,  one  of 
those  whetstones  might  then  have  been  seen 
in  Parkinson*s  Museum. 


^^/%^^^^^rv^^^^rw^\/\^^^\. 


3|ame0  t^e  jFirut* 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  London  was  not 
inferior  in  point  of  clean  atmosphere  and 
fresh  air  to  the  great  cities  of  the  continent, 
before  the  general  introduction  of  sea-coal 
fires. — Moreover,  in  these  days,  London  was 
not  larger  than  Bristol  and  Liverpool  are 
now,  probably  not  containing  above  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The  houses 
of  the  better  class  had  gardens. 

I  have  heard  the  freedom  of  London  from 
plague  and  other  contagions  ascribed  to  the 
sea-coal  smoke.  But  surely  the  smoke  of 
wood  fires  is  more  anti-septic. 


"^^^^^S^^^^^^MS^t^^^^^^^^ 


John  Cotton,  the  Puritan,  preached  at 
St.Mary*s,  Oxford,  "such  a  sermon  as  in  his 
own  conscience  he  thought  would  be  most 
pleasing  unto  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  he 
discoursed  practically  and  powerfully,  but 
very  solidly,  upon  the  plain  doctrine  of 
repentance.     The  vain  wits  of  the  Univer- 

*  Quoted,  with  remarks,  supr^,  p.  497. 


•ftj,  difift|i|iointc«l  tbiu  witb  a 

lifOt  terrmjo  thai  tbot 

mhntmiiumM  into  their 

VfTTfid  Uknr  Texatiofi  •!  thk  diMppoiDtmeiii 

bj  tlifir  ntti  kumming,  as  iceording  to  their 

iiinful  anfl  abfurd  ciut^im  they  bad  formerlj 

<liin«.** — OiTToa  Matmeb,  book  3,  p.  16. 

('uriotti  that  thb  practice  ftbould  bare 
(Hf^un  in  the  UBirenitj,  and  died  in  the 
Courenticle. 


Hnx  (vuL  C  p.  IS9} 

of 


%%^^»»W<»W^^»MW<^<»»M»»<»S<« 


Wmimi  rent«  were  receired  in  kind,  thej 
muiit  hare  been  chieflj  ooniumed  in  kind, 
at  leafit  there  could  be  no  accumulation  of 
diii|)ORablc  wealth.  1 1 uppose  this  fell  gene- 
rail/  into  diflune  during  thia  reign« 


ww<^^^^^^^»»^»^»w<^^<»»M» 


**  Da  opt.  Rege  Jacobo.  It  was  a  great 
accumulation  to  his  Majesty's  deserved 
praise,  that  men  might  openly  visit  and  pity 
those  whom  his  greatest  prisons  had  at  any 
time  received,  or  his  laws  condemned.** — 
U.  JoMsoM,  vol.  9,  p.  187. 


»»»^^^^^^^rN^^^^^^M^^»> 


Oemaicbmtal  cookery. — Ibid.  vol.  8,  p. 


26. 


<*^^^»^«M^<»M»^<^»«»»».>«<MW 


**  At  his  accession,  exclusive  companies, 
though  arbitrarily  elected,  had  carried  their 
privileges  so  far,  that  almost  all  the  com- 
merce of  England  was  centered  in  Tendon ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  customs  of  that  port 
amounted  to  £  110,000  a  year,  while  those 
of  all  the  kingdom  beside  yielded  only 
£17,000.  Nay,  the  whole  trade  of  London 
was  confined  to  about  two  hundred  citizens, 
who  were  coaily  enabled,  by  combining 
among  themselves,  to  fix  whatever  price 
they  pleased  both  to  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  the  nation." — IIumb,  vol.  6,  p.  23. 

"KLizAnKTii  alienated  many  of  the  crown 
lands,  and  thereby  extremely  increased  the 
ncccRMities  of  her  successor." — Ibid.  p.  46. 
"  Besides  this,  the  fee  farm  rents  never  in- 
creased, and  the  other  lands  were  let  on 
long  leases,  at  a  great  undervalue.*' — Ibid, 
p.  47. 


rorsaodiniqnitiea.*'  GnBtedtkot 

were  enoniioiia,  bvt  tike 

qnities*  are  wholly 

ties  amnontgd  to  tbia»  tkat 

several  years  after  J; 

five  clergymen  i 


Ila 


^0t0*0^^^*0^^0*0^0^0^^^t0*0t^t0^0^ 


**  Euzabsth's  commj^BJop  fior 
spection  of  prisons  was  of  doubtfiil  legalky. 
James  therefore  forebore  reoewing  it  t3I 
the  fifteenth  of  bis  rdgn,  when  oooqiUBts 
of  the  abuaea  practiaed  in  priaooa  araae  so 
high,  that  he  thought  bimaelf  obliged  to 
overcome  hia  acmplea,  and  grant  the 
powers.** — ^HuMB,  voL  6,  p.  162. 


«^IAA#«^aM^i^iA^^N^^^tA^^Ai^*^^i% 


**  Bacoh  baa  remari^ed  thai  the  Englkii 
nobility  in  hia  time  maintained  a  larger 
retinue  of  aervants  than  the  nobility  of  any 
other  nation,  except  perhape  thePolandera.*' 
—Ibid.  vol.  d,  p.  168. 


^^^l^^^^^^^^^^^^rf^'^'^iMM^ 


^  Thb  fury  of  duels  prevailed  more  than 
at  any  time  before  or  since.  As  in  France. 
The  civil  war  and  Puritanism  checked  it. 
Ireton  (?)  and  Harrison  both  refused  chal- 
lenges." 

^  The  first  sedan  chair  seen  in  England 
was  used  by  Buckingham  in  this  reign,  to 
the  great  indignation  of  the  people,  who 
exclaimed  that  he  was  employing  his  fellow 
creatures  to  do  the  service  of  beasts.** — 
Ibid.  vol.  6,  p.  169. 

"  James  frequently^  renewed  the  edicts 
against  new  buildings,  to  prevent  the  in- 
crease of  London,  though  a  strict  execution 
seems  still  to  have  been  wanting." — Ibid, 
vol.  6,  p.  169. 

He  also,  like  Elizabeth,  issued  reiterated 
proclamations  containing  severe  menaces 
against  the  gentry  who  lived  in  town. — 
Ibid.     liymcr,  vol.  17,  p.  693,  quoted. 
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The  progress  of  arts  and  commerce  be- 
gan during  ibis  reign  to  ruin  the  small 
proprietors  of  land. — Ibid.  p.  1 70.  Cabbala 
quoted,  p.  224,  first  ed. 

Prices.  "  Com  and  other  necessaries  ra- 
ther higher  than  in  1758,  when  Hume  wrote 
his  lives  of  the  Stuart-Kings.  Wool  one- 
third  dearer.  Meat  and  bread  both  dearer. 
Prince  Henry  paid  by  contract  neara  groat 
per  pound  for  all  the  beef  and  mutton  used 
in  his  family.  My  father,  after  the  American 
war,  paid  only  4^.** — ^Ibid.  vol.  6,  p.  176. 

London  was  almost  entirely  built  of 
wood,  and  in  every  respect  was  certainly  a 
very  ugly  city.  The  Earl  of  Arundel  first 
introduced  the  general  practice  of  brick 
buildings. —Ibid.  p.  179.  Sir  Edw.  Walk- 
ers Political  Disc,  p.  270,  quoted. 

AccoBDiNG  to  Sir  William  Petty,  Lon- 
don doubled  every  forty  years  from  1600. 
—Ibid. 

'*  Ship-buildino  and  the  founding  of  iron 
cannon  were  the  only  arts  in  which  the 
English  excelled.  They  seem  indeed  to 
have  possessed  alone  the  secret  of  the  latter ; 
and  great  complaints  were  made  every  Par- 
liament against  the  exportation  of  English 
ordnance.** — Ibid.  vol.  6,  p.  181. 

'*  James  erected  a  Board  of  Trade  in 
1662,  and  recommended  the  Coounissioners 
to  enquire  whether  a  greater  freedom  of 
trade,  and  an  exemption  from  the  restraint 
of  exclusive  companies,  would  not  be  bene- 
ficial.— The  digesting  of  a  navigation  act, 
of  a  like  nature  with  the  famous  one  after- 
wards executed  by  the  Republican  Parlia- 
ment, was  likewise  recommended  to  the 
Commissioners.** — Ibid.  vol.  6,  p.  183.  In 
every  thing  except  in  his  notions  of  kingly 
power,  James  was  beyond  his  age. 

Bt  Jame8*s  direction  mulberry  trees  were 
planted,  and  silk  worms  introduced. — ^Ibid. 
vol.  6,  p.  183. 

The  planting  of  hops  increased  much 
during  this  reign. — Ibid. 


^*  It  appears  that  copper  half-pence  and 
farthings  began  to  be  coined  in  this  reign. 
Tradesmen  had  conmionly  carried  on  their 
retail  business  chiefly  by  means  of  leaden 
tokens.  The  small  silver  penny  was  soon 
lost,  and  at  this  time  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.**— Ibid.  p.  186. 

The  Dutch.  "  They  sit  not  there  as  we 
in  England,  men  together  and  women  first; 
but  ever  intermingled  with  a  man  between : 
and  instead  of  march-panes  and  such  jun- 
cates,  it  is  good  manners  (if  any  be  there) 
to  carry  away  a  piece  of  apple-pie  in  your 
pocket.** — Owen  Feltham*8  Character  of 
the  Low  Countries. 


^^^^^^^0^^^*^^^^^^0^^^^0^ 


1623.  The  King  said  to  the  Commons, 
"  they  grieve  at  the  reformation  of  building 
about  London  with  brick,  which  he  in- 
tended only  for  the  beauty  and  more  safety 
of  the  city,  therefore  he  will  go  through 
with  it :  and  if  the  Commissioners  offend 
herein,  let  the  party  aggrieved  complain , 
and  he  will  redress  it. 

**  — Touching  their  comi)laint  against  the 
apothecaries,  his  Majesty  prot^steth  his  care 
therein  to  be  only  for  his  people*s  health. 
It  is  dangerous  for  every  one  to  meddle 
with  apothecary's  ware ;  and  moreover  the 
grocers  have  a  trade  besides.**  —  Rush- 
worth,  vol.  1,  p.  147. 


\^^^%^^^^^^^^^^^k^^^^^^^tf% 


James  constituted  "the  office  of  the  Post- 
master of  England  for  foreign  parts,  who 
should  have  the  sole  taking  up,  sending  and 
conveying  of  all  packets  and  letters  into 
those  parts,  with  power  to  take  moderate 
salaries,  and  did  appoint  first  Matthew  de 
Quester  to  execute  that  employment ;  afler- 
wards  William  Frizel  and  Thomas  Wither- 
ing and  their  deputies  to  do  all  things 
appertaining  to  the  same. — The  merchants 
of  the  English  nation  praying  his  then  Ma- 
jesty to  continue  them  in  that  office ;  his 
most  Excellent  Majesty  that  now  is  (1632) 
affecting  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  con- 
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iiiflcring  how  much  it  imports  his  state  and 
this  realm,  that  the  secrets  thereof  be  not 
disclosed  to  foreign  nations  by  a  promiscu- 
ous uie  of  trannmitting  or  taking  up  of 
foreign  letters,  was  pleased  to  appropriate 
tbo  said  office  to  Frizel  and  Withering 
aforesaid,  with  prohibition  to  all  others  to 
intermc<ldlu  therewith.** — IlusawomTH,  vol. 
H,  p.  145. 


WV^S^X'W^^^^^^^'^^^^^^k/^^V^ 


1018.  **  Paid  for  a  pair  of  carnation  silk 
Ntockings,  and  a  pair  of  asshe-colourcd  taf- 
fata  garters  and  roses,  e<lgcd  with  silver 
lace,  given  by  my  Lord  to  Mrs.  Douglas 
Rhiefeld,  she  drawing  my  Lord  for  her 
Valentino,  Xd  10«.**  —  Skipton  Accounts. 
WiiiTAKBB*f  Craven,  p.  321. 


XA^^b^^^^S^^VS-^^^^k^^S^S^^ 


"  In  1609  the  floors  of  Skipton  Castle 
were  strewed  with  rushes  for  the  judges 
and  other  guests.  In  1614  inoculation  of 
trees  was  beginning  to  be  practised ;  and 
my  lord,  at  least,  thought  and  read  about 
planting.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  I  find 
a  person  sent  for  out  of  Nottinghamshire 
to  teach  the  people  of  Craven  to  lay  and 
pleach  hedges.** — Ibid. 


^tf«^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^h^^^^^^ 


1614.  A  LEASE  of  hawks  £16. 
"  To  D.  Tousler,  for  taking  sixty  dozen 
of  pigeons  for  hawks  meat,  20«.** — Ibid. 

*'  Mrs.  Isabel  Denton,  of  Beeston,  in 
the  parish  of  Leeds,  having  a  bad  husband 
and  many  children,  first  invented  straw 
hats  and  baskets,  by  which  employ  she  com- 
fortably maintained  herself  and  her  numer- 
ous family  till  her  death,  temp.  Car.  I." — 
Thoresby,  p.  210. 

"  English  Caps — One  of  red  velvet,  with 
sixteen  rows  of  silver  lace.  Another  of  tissue 
cloth  of  silver.  A  third,  so  lately  used  as 
my  grandfather  Thore8by*8  time,  richly  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  silver,  thick  set 
with  spangles,  the  fleukcd  lace  clear  gold." 
— Mtis.  TiioBES.  p.  42. 


^  A  r  Aim  of  King  James  L*s  glovcBy 
broidered  upon  commoo  silk,  and  lined 
the  same  coloured  silks,  tlie 
with  gold  edging.     In  tlie  next  reign 
were  worn  by  prirate  gentlemen, 
pair  of  my  wife*s  grandfiitlier*a, 
broidered  upon  black  silk,  and 
gold  fringe,'the  embroidering 
the  elbow.** — Mus.  Thokbsb.  p.  43. 


readies  above 


'*  Two  Christian  names**  says  CAMnm 
(Remaitu,  p.  42),  ^  are  rare  in  England ; 
and  I  only  remember  his  Majesty  and  die 
Prince,  with  two  more.** 

*'  The  mode  of  conversion  prescribed  by 
the  court  rendered  the  situation  of  tbe 
teacher  and  the  taught  almost  equall j  piti- 
able. They  were  brought  by  force  into 
York  Cathedral  (many  of  them  men  of 
birth  and  education)  to  be  preached  by  the 
Archbishop  out  of  the  errors  of  popery ; 
and  when  some  of  them  expressed  their  ab- 
horrence of  what  they  heard  by  groans, 
they  were  gagged.** —  WHrrAKSB*8  Loidis 
and  ElmHe^  p.  26. 

^*  One  of  the  articles  exhibited  against 
Robert  Clay,  vicar  of  Halifax,  who  died 
1628,  was  that  *  when  he  had  dirers  pre- 
sents sent  him,  as  by  some  flesh,  by  others 
flsh,  and  by  others  ale,  he  did  not  spend  it 
in  the  invitation  of  his  firiends  or  neigh- 
bours, or  give  it  to  the  poor,  but  sold  the 
flesh  to  butchers,  and  the  ale  to  ale  wives.*  " 
— Watson's  Hist,  of  Halifax^  p.  369. 

'*  See  that  the  powder  that  I  used  about  mc 
Be  rich  in  cassia.** 

Mlddleton,  More  Dissemblers 
besides  Women. 


MoifTAiGifE  (1.  3,  c.  12,  vol.  9,  pp.  65-7) 
has  an  account  of  the  plague,  and  its  moral 
effects, — ^which  should  be  compared  witli 
G.  Withers. 
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1621.  Current  price  of  lands  was  twelve 
years'  purchase. — Boswrix's  Shakespeare^ 
vol.  11,  p.  460,  N. 


^^^^^^^s^^^^^^^r>^>^s^*^s^s^t^ 


1619.  Williams  preached  a  sermon  be- 
fore the  King  ^*  very  tart  against  the  sim- 
pleness  of  vain  attire,  wherein  wanton 
Quadams  in  those  days  came  to  that  excess, 
that  they  delighted  altogether  in  the  garb 
and  habit  and  rioterly  fashions  of  men.** 
James  ordered  it  to  be  printed. — Hacket*s 
Life  of  Ahp,  WiUiams^  p.  35. 

That  king*s  table  was  a  trial  of  wits. 
See  the  passage. — Ibid.  p.  38. 


^MAAA<>/W\/\/V/V/NA/V\AM/^^ 


The  prices  of  provisions  in  less  than  fif- 
teen years  were  doubled  in  all  markets. — 
Ibid.  p.  47. 


On  Shrove  Tuesday  the  younkers  of  the 
City  used  to  exceed  in  horrid  liberties. — 
Ibid.  p.  173. 


^Ai^^VN/\A^AMM^V\^A^^I^^ 


The  fees  paid  to  the  two  Masters  of  the 
Ceremonies,  Sir  Lewis  Luyakencr,  and  Sir 
John  Fenett  by  the  Dutch  Embassadors, 
between  the  20th  of  November,  1621,  and 
February  16,  1623  were  1100  gulden. — 
AiTZEMA,  vol.  1,  p.  191. 


<'\^^/VN/V/\/%^^^^/^^^/NAA/%/%^ 


1623.  Cavalrt  weapons. — Ibid.  vol.  1, 
p.  263. 

"  Most  country  women  in  the  time  of 
my  first  remembrance,  and  long  after,  made 
their  obeysance  toward  the  East,  before 
they  betook  themselves  to  their  seats.  This 
was  then  taken,  or  mistaken  rather,  for  a 
courtesy  made  unto  the  ministers.*' — But  it 
was  the  old  practice  of  adoration  toward 
the  East. — Heylyn's  Life  of  Laud^i^.  16. 


^(^s^^/*-^^    y^^^y*> 


Buckingham,  according  to  Dr.  Percy, 
was  the  first  person  who  used  six  horses  to 
a  coach.  lie  also  introduced  the  sedan 
chair. 


"  The  baiting  of  the  bear,  and  cock- 
fights, are  no  meet  recreations.  The  baiting 
of  the  Bull  hath  its  use  and  therefore  it  is 
commended  by  civil  authority." — Perkins's 
Cctses  of  Conscience, 

**  The  apothecaries  make  singular  use  in 
divers  confections  even  of  the  dust  of  gold.** 
— Featl£T*8  Clavis  Mystica^  p.  41. 

NiccoLS,  M.  for  Mag.  vol.  8,  p.  834,  re- 
minds his  generation  of  their  faUiers — 

"  Who  thought  it  not  true  honors  glorious 

prize 
By  nimbly  capering  in  a  dainty  dance 
To  win  the  afiects  of  womens  wanton  eyes. 
Ne  yet  did  seek  their  glory  to  advance 
By  only  tilting  with  a  rush-like  lance, 
But  did  in  dreadful  death  themselves  op- 
pose 
To  win  renown  against  Eliza*s  foes.** 

I  suppose  tilting  lances  were  made  slender, 
that  they  might  break  easily. 


tr 


A  PASSAGE  of  England*s  Eliza  {M.  Ma^ 
vol.  3,  p.  917)  shows  that  it  had  ceased  to 
be  the  fashion  for  women  to  be  fond  of 
study.  So  too  amongst  Proverbs  which 
George  Herbert  selected. 

"  —  Many  there  be  that  will  not  usually 
lay  out  a  penny  but  upon  very  fair  ground 
of  some  gain  or  saving  thrift,  who  yet  will  be 
well  content  to  venture  a  crown  or  an  angel 
in  a  lottery,  where  there  may  be  some  pos- 
sibility, though  not  probability  of  obtaining 
twenty  or  thirty  pounds.** — Jackson,  vol. 
1,  p.  9. 

"  The  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  Historiographers  of  the  same,  though 
differing  infinitely  in  degrees  of  style  and 
invention,  yet  agree  as  well  in  the  substance 
or  essential  quality  of  their  writings,  as 
the  same  Pomander  chafed  and  unchafed. 
There  is  the  same  odour  of  life  and  good- 


;.:a 


2N<rt^'5HI  W.k^:3faIUf  XSD  LmT^WTUL 


n  vtfh.  uic 


!l  Jlb*9 


'Urn  ttiM7 


Jlk 


—  IhiiL  mL  u  p.  l!>. 


m  le  "if 


■»»« 


•if  t&»  lami.  beeaoBe 
4ir  adnnbie  oe 


'^IfaidL^JBL 


vilbefl 

ai  «ieek  «p  &  lord  fd 

wS  be  readr  fi»  ip«ofi 


lie,  or  called  Ub 


m  ftanlj  as  if  ke 
-—Ibid.  p. 


^»«Atf«^W««*M«M*«W«iMMtftaAW^ 


Tmkmm  wm  a  law  against  duds.  *^  Bless- 
ed be  the  Lord  our  God  whose  hand  hath 
led  oar  Sorereigii's  pen  to  dash  the  bloodj 
lines  of  dcspenrte  challenges." — Ibid.  p.  705. 
Or  does  this  onlj  mean  that  James  had 
written  against  them  f 


t  ^.^'^  .A^y^^f* 


"  Mawt  people  in  thin  land  nn*  nfrnid  to 
f»pgin  A  goml  work  iip<in  the  fnittio  dny  that 
fniKicents'  clay  fall  on  the  year  before." — 
Ibtil.  vol.  It  p.  N88. 

A  rAsttttiN  of  ro]Kiry  among  the  Dames 
nf  (Imi  ng|t.    Hee  the  piiHsngo. — Ibid.  vol.  2, 


pmnoe.  ami  t&ai. 


kw 
ai  be 


aS  doahc  He  (db 
a«  (thedergr) 


off  an 
lawfvl  and 


hopes  of 


a,p.^l. 


of  the  Church.  This  evfl 
reefed  I  think  bj  Land's 
tbOowiiig  reign. 


Ib  the 
aprey 


in  tlie 


^^0^0^0*0^0^0*0^^0^^0^0^0^^m0*0^0^ 


1609.  Wm.  LABomsB  proposes  to  Lord 
Salisbury  to  mend  all  the  h^hwajs  in  the 
kingdom,  with  half  the  workmen  then  em- 
ployed.— LoMBdaume  MSS.  p.  178,  Ko.  91. 
p.  35. 


^^^^^k^^^^^^^^WN^^^W^^^^ 


These  are  strong  indications  of  cormp- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  authority  at 
this  time  among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  p. 
178.  No.  91.  45.  The  kings  Chaplain 
Dr.  Wyatt,  through  Sir  Charles  Moryson, 
offers  Sir  Michael  Hicks  £1,000  if  he  will 
procure  for  him  the  Deanery  of  Sarum  : 
1609.  Nos.  43,  and  49  afford  similar  proofs 
of  venality,  and  it  seems  that  the  Lord 
Treasurer  was  implicated,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Egerton.  Judge  Coke  is  here 
called  *  a  turbulent  and  idle  broken-braind 


I 


I" 
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fellow,*  and  treated  with  great  asperity  for 
being  troublesome  to  Egerton. — ^Ibid.  p. 


41. 


^^^^^^^^1^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


1611.  '*  Lord  Shrbwsburt  sends  a  strik- 
ing clock  to  Sir  Michael  Hicks,  which  he 
desires  he  would  present  to  Lord  Salisbury, 
directing  how  it  is  to  be  managed.** — Ibid. 
p.  182.     No.  92,  p.  80. 


«^A^^i^\A/«A^^%M^AMMMMA^^ 


1611.  "*  Sir  Francis  Bacon  telb  SirM. 
Hicks  he  has  sent  to  his  Ladj  and  daugh- 
ters a  new  year's  gift  of  carnation  stockings, 
to  wear  for  his  sake." — Ibid.  p.  81. 

*'  Cayai^canti's  proposal  for  introducing 
anil,  or  cochineal,  to  be  used  by  dyers  in- 
stead of  woad.**— Ibid.  p.  206.  No.  107,  p. 
69. 


^^MVMV^^^^^^^A^^^^^JA^^ 


•*  A  BRDnr  discovery  of  the  great /nnyiv*- 
ture  of  new  buildings  near  to  the  city,  with 
the  means  how  to  restrain  the  same,  and 
to  diminish  those  that  are  already  increased, 
and  to  remove  many  lewd  and  bad  people 
who  harbour  themselves  near  to  the  city, 
as  desirous  only  of  the  spoil  thereof.'*  — 
Ibid.  No.  160,  pp.  23,  45. 


^^^v^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^w 


"  Lettxrs  from  Dudley  Carleton  con- 
cerning a  plot  of  the  Jesuits  against  the 
king*s  person,  written  from  Venice,  1612- 
13." — Ck>TTON*8  MS,  NerOf  B.  vn.  pp.  76, 


81. 


l^^WW^^>^A^^^^^^^^^^^^> 


Complaint  of  the  House  of  Commons 
Against  "the  matter  of  Wards,**  as  **  a  bur- 
then under  which  their  children  were  bom," 
and  its  ill  consequences  in  forced  and  ill- 
suited  marriages.  —  Pari,  Hist,  toI.  1,  p. 


1041. 


^^MMMMVMVMM»>»^^»^^^^^w 


James  says,  A.  d.  1607,  "  You  know 
that  I  am  careful  to  preserve  the  woods 
and  game  throughout  all  England,  nay, 
through  all  the  isle."— Ibid.  p.  1108. 

Ibid.  1119.  **Now  the  sickness  increas- 


ing, the  heat  of  the  year,  yea,  your  own 
hay-harvest,  do  persuade  you  to  make  haste 
into  the  country." — Jambs,  1607. 

This  implies  more  superintendence  of 
their  own  afiairs  than  I  should  have  ex- 
pected to  find  in  such  matters. 


^^^^^^M^^W^^^^^^^^^^^^^te 


Knight  service  complained  of. — 1126-7 


••^^^^^MM^M^W^^^^WWWSf^ 


1620.  Patbnt  for  Inns.  **  Those  that 
have  the  execution  abuse  it,  by  setting  up 
Inns  in  forests  and  bye-villages,  only  to 
harbour  rogues  and  thieves,  and  such  as  the 
Justices  of  Peace  of  the  shire,  who  best 
know  where  Inns  are  fittest  to  be,  and  who 
best  deserve  to  have  licenses  for  them,  have 
suppressed  from  keeping  of  ale-houses,  for 
none  is  now  refused  that  will  make  a  good 
composition.** — Not.  Ibid.  1192.  See  also 
1194. 


iW^^^»V\/N/^^^»V^^^»>/W^^% 


1620.  Dec  AT  of  trade.  **  The  looms  are 
laid  down  almost  every  where,  and  every 
loom  maintains  in  work  forty  men ;  and  so 
many  men  are  now,  for  want  of  money  in 
this  kingdom,  as  it  were,  turned  out  of  the 
inheritance  of  their  hands." — Sir  Edwin 
Sandts.  Mem.  far  Ponte/ract,  PurL  Hist, 
vol.  1,  p.  1194. 


^i^^^^^^^»^^^^^^»^^^^^^^ 


1620.  "  There  was  wont  to  be  coined 
£300,000  per  annum  for  twenty  years  to- 
gether, and  since  the  East  India  Company 
was  setup,  there  hath  not  been  coined  above 
£20,000  in  any  year.  The  goldsmiths*  trade, 
having  been  incorporated  these  400  years, 
is  now,  for  want  of  bullion  and  outlandish 
coin,  clean  decayed.  The  shew  of  the  gold- 
smiths* shops  in  Cheapside  is  the  greatest  in 
Christendom.  There  are  now  above  twenty 
shops  shut  up." — Ibid.  p.  1194. 


^^^MMWMM^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


1620.  100,000  head  of  cattle  brought 
every  year  out  of  Ireland,  and  sold  some 
for  40«.  others  for  £3  a  piece ;  and  they 
that  sell  them  will  have  no  payment  but«tn 
money. — Ibid.  p.  1195. 


L  L 


e\* 
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TniKB  iru  wont  to  come  out  of  Spun 
•  gT«*t  mui  of  mone;,  to  the  Tkla«  of 
£100,000  per  uinum,  for  our  cloth*  and 
other  merchanilUeE ;  (utd  now  we  hare  tietaa 
thence  for  all  our  clotht  and  merchandiwt 
nothing  but  tobacco :  naj  that  will  not  paj 
lor  all  the  tobacco  we  have  from  thence, 
but  tbej  have  mora  from  lu  in  monej  ever]' 
jear,  £10,000  ;  so  there  goea  out  of  thu 
kingdom  ai  good  a>  £130,000  for  tobacco 
vrerj  year.— ^la  Edwih  SavDrt,  p>  1193. 


S»  Wiujui  HiaaicK,  who  waa  once 
a  goldamith,  aaja  that  there  ia  moit  jeara 
cairied  into  Poland  £AO,000.— Ibid.  p.  1 1 96. 
— ForwhatF  wheatF — the  unportaUon  of 
foreign  com  "  to  the  great  hindrance  of 
the  mJc  of  that  which  ie  grown  here  amongM 
us"  is  complained  of  bjSiaGDwuiSAiTDTe, 
p.  1195.  

1620.  BociiHaHAM'a  motion  for  an 
academy  for  jouth  of  quality,  it  "  waa 
generallj  liked  and  commended."  Such 
jouth  Uien  at  that  time  neither  went  to 
■choob  DOr  UniTCnitj.  This  aeemi  the  in- 
ference, the  object  "  being  to  proxide  that 
■uch  penona,  in  their  tender  years,  do  not 
spend  their  time  fruitlesaly,  about  the  town 
or  elsewhere,  his  lordship  wished  that  some 
good  and  St  course  might  be  token  for  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  an  Academy, 
for  the  breeding  and  bringing  up  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  this  kingdom,  in 
their  younger  and  tender  age ;  and  for  a 
free  and  voluntary  contribution,  from  per- 
sons  of  bcHiour  and  quality,  for  that  pur- 
pose."—Ibid,  p.  1200. 


1620.  Moved  fay  the  Lord  Spencer,  and 
agreed  to, "  that  no  Lords  of  this  house  are 
to  be  called  Great  Lords,  because  they  are 
all  Peers."— Ibid.  1202. 


1C21.  SirD.Digobs — "  now  every  mer- 
hant  comes  here  to  London,  like  lean  kine, 
0  grow  fat  by  devouring  the  trade  andmer* 


chants  of  the  ou^iorls :  but  when  they  grow 
rich,  (hey  purchase  lands,  and  go  lire  in  the 
country ;  or  elae  give  over  tlteir  trkde,  and 
tumQSurere,aimoatof  the  aldermen  of  the 
city  do.  It  ia  manifeat  bow  the  trade  of 
our  outporta  is  decayed,  by  the  decay  of 
the  port  towns  and  havens." — Ibid.  p.  1290. 


1621.  Sib  JAuaa  FuaoTT.  He  would 
have  **  all  the  noUlity  and  genti7  of  this 
town,  who  have  no  important  boainea*  mt 
employment  here,  to  be  compelled  bj  a  law 
to  go  and  live  iu  the  country  :  and  though 
many  say  their  wives  draw  them  hither,  yet 
laws  will  rule  their  wives,  though  their  hus- 
bands cannot."— Ibid.  p.  130S. 

"  Thb  complaint  waa  that  the  country 
was  poor,  all  the  best  part  of  the  wealth  of 
the  kingdom  being  in  London.  X  100,000 
a-yeor  was  apent  there  in  tobacco ;  the 
East  India  Company  had  in  bank  one  and 
a-half  million ;  tbe  usurers  of  London  a 
million  at  least." — Ibid. 


1624.  CoMPi.aiiiT  of  the  Grocen  against 
the  Apothecaries  for  separating  from  them 
(with  whom  they  were  one  company  before) 
without  the  Grocers'  consent,  and  appro- 
priating to  themselves  the  whole  buying 
and  selling  of  all  drugs,  and  the  whole  dis- 
tillation and  selling  of  all  waters  within  the 
city  of  London,  and  seven  miles  thereabout, 
to  the  impoverishing  of  many  persona  and 
their  families.- Pari.  HImI.  vol.  1,  p.  1491. 


J ahebV  answer  t' 


is. — Ibid.  p.  I 


1624.  The  Proclamations  concerning 
buildings,  presented  by  the  Ilouse  of  Com- 
mons in  their  petition,  ajuong  other  griev- 
ances,— "  that  they  cannot  repair  or  amend 
their  houses  in  London,  or  within  five  miles 
of  any  of  the  gatea,  without  the  license  of 
certain  Commissioners,  under  danger  of  the 
censure  of  the  Star -Chamber."  —  Ibid,  p, 
1496. 
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**  Tub  first  Lottery  to  anj  amount  in  this 
country,  under  public  authority,  was  in 
this  reign,  and  principally  directed  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  establishing  our  settle- 
ments in  America.** — Ibid.  p.  1511. 


%<ww\<»/s»»<v^>^»^»^^\^»s^<^> 


**  The  sport  of  whipping  the  blind  bear, 
(not  that  of  Sir  Arthur  Ingram's,  but  the 
other  of  Parish  Grarden)  where  they  lash, 
and  that  soundly,  on  all  hands,  and  yet  the 
smart  and  blows  given  so  distract  the  poor 
creature  as  she  knows  not  where  to  take 
her  revenge." — Straffobd*s  Letter m^  vol.  1, 
p.  22. 


^V^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^MVWV** 


'*  Is  it  a  small  matter,  trow  you,  for  poor 
swains  to  unwind  so  dexterously  your 
courtly  true-love-knots?**— Ibid.  vol.  1,  p. 
24. 


James.  *'  In  the  time  of  his  sickness, 
certain  plaisters  and  posset-drinks  were  ap- 
plied and  given  to  him,  such  as  are  ordi- 
narily given  by  women  in  the  country ;  for 
that  in  England  men  seldom  apply  them- 
selves to  physicians  in  ordinary  agues,  but 
to  such  received  and  known  medicines  as 
are  commonly  used.** — Clakeni>on*8  Pq' 
pers^  vol.  2,  p.  392. 


m^*'^*i^S^^>i^^^'^S^0S^^^^^^^^^^ 


Le8AKBot*8  account  of  the  mignons  and 
migones  of  his  own  country  will  apply  to 
the  contemporary  persons  of  fashion  here : 
**  k  qui  il  faut  faire  des  habits  et  corselets 
durs  comme  bois,  oii  le  corps  est  si  miser- 
ablement  gehenn^  qu*ilz  sont  dans  leurs 
vetemens  inhabiles  k  toutes  bonnes  choses. 
Et  8*il  fait  trop  chaud,  ilz  souffirent  dans 
leur  groz  culs  k  mille  replis  des  chaleurs 
insupportables,  qtd  surpassent  les  douleurs 
que  Ton  fait  quelquefois  sentir  aux  crimi- 
nels.**— ffw/.  deiaN.  France^  p.  602. 

*^  He  that*s  a  good  housekeeper  keeps  a 
good  table ;  a  good  table  is  never  without 
good  stools:  good  stools  seldom  without 
good  guests.** — Hbtwood.  English  Tra^ 
veUer^  Old  Plays^  vol.  6,  p.  119. 


*'  Ebs  stools  that  welcomed  none  but  civil 
guests  [bawdsi 

Now  only  free  for  panders,  whores  and 
Strumpets  and  such.** — Ibid.  p.  120. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^A/^^M^^^ 


**  Whbbb  shall  we  dine  to-day  ? 

Dal.  At  the  ordinary. 
I  see,  sir,  you  are  but  a  stranger  here. 
This  Bamet  b  a  place  of  great  resort ; 
And  commonly  upon  the  market  days. 
Here  all  the  country  gentlemen  appoint 
A  friendly  meeting ;  some  about  affairs 
Of  consequence  and  profit ;  bargain,  sale. 
And  to  confer  with  diapmen ;  some  for 

pleasure. 
To  match  their  horses,  wager  on  their  dogs. 
Or  try  their  hawks ;  some  to  no  other  end 
But  only  meet  good  company,  discourse, 
Dine,  drink,  and  spend  their  money.** 

Ibid.  p.  168. 

'*  It  appears  from  many  of  our  old  writers 
that  it  was  the  custom  for  the  Sheriff*  to 
have  posts  in  front  of  his  house,  ornamented 
in  some  particular  way,  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  his  residence  ;  or, 
as  Warburton  conjectures,  *  that  the  king*s 
proclamations,  and  other  public  acts,  might 
be  affixed  thereto,  by  way  of  publication.*** 
— OW  Bays,  vol.  6,  N.  p.  180. 

The  passage  in  the  text  is : 

'*  Bey,  See  what  a  goodly  gate ! 
Old  Lev,  It  likes  me  well. 
Bey,  What  brave  carved  posts  I  who 
knows  but  here, 
In  time,  sir,  you  may  keep  your  shrievalty, 
And  I  be  one  o*  the  sergeants. 
Old  Lio,  They  are  well  carved. 
Hie.  And  cost  me  a  good  price,  sir.** 
Hetwood.  English  Traveller y  p.  180. 


^M^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^A^ 


The  girdler  seems  to  have  been  a  trade. 
— Hbtwood.   Royal  King  and  Loyal  Sub' 
Jectj  Ibid.  p.  274. 

— , 

*  There  was  a  Girdler's  Company,  and  Gird- 
ler's  Hall  is  mentioned  by  Stowe. — See  Nakbb' 
GUmary,  in  v.— J.  W.  W. 
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*"  AOhu.  What  hour  uX  Lollio  T 

LoOio.  Towardf  bdlj-koor,  fir. 

AUh,  Dinner-tune :  tboa  nienn*ft  twdre 
o*ck)ck! 

LoL  Tea,  sir,  for  ererj  part  has  his  koar: 
we  wake  at  six  and  look  about  ns,  that's 
'  «je-lioiur ;  at  seren  we  slioald  praj,  that's 
knee-hour ;  at  eight,  walk,  that's  leg-hour; 
at  nine  gather  flowers,  and  pluck  a  rose, 
that's  nose-hour;  at  ten  we  drink,  that's 
month-hoiir ;  at  deren,  laj  about  ns  for 
▼ictoals,  that's  hand-hour;  at  twdre,  go 
to  dinner,  that's  beUj-honr." — ^BIiddlstoii 
AMD  Rowut's  Ckiaigtii^,  Did  Pfay«i  "nA. 
4,  p.  238. 

It  seems  bjthb  as  if  there  were  no  break- 
fitft  befbre  the  moming-drink  at  ten. 


^^^^^^^*0^^t^^^^^^^^^^i0*^^^^^>m 


^  Ir  loTera  should  mark  ererj  thing  a  fault, 
Affection  would  be  like  an  ill-set  book. 
Whose  faults  might  prove  as  big  as  half  the 
Tolume.**  Ibid.  p.  250. 

Books  were  often  as  ill-pointed  as  this 
represents  them.  The  demand  for  them 
must  have  been  yerj  certain  when  printers 
and  publishers  could  venture  to  send  them 
forth  in  so  disreputable  and  scandalous  a 
state  of  incorrectness. 


VWW^^^^^^^^^^^^N^^^^>A^ 


**  As  if  they  were  pufling  and  blowing  at 
a  straight  boot."— Dbkkkb,  Womder  ^  m, 
Km^Aofm^  Ibid.  toL  S,  p.  19. 


%mt0^m0*0t0tm^tm0^0^m^t0t0^0t0^t^ 


**  Cah  joa  write  and  rend  tlien  f 
Abc  As  most  of  jour  gentlemen  do  :  m j 
bond  has  been  taken  with  m j  mark  at 
it."— Ibid.  p.  33. 


^AMM^^^^^^A^MMM^rf^M^i^ 


**  Oh  here's  trim  atoff^ 
A  good  man's  state  in  garters,  strings,  and 

ruff! 
Hast  not  a  saffiron  shirt  on  tooP** 

Ibid.  p.  7a 


^MM^tf*^IMAMM««M0MM4^MW^i^ 


**  Oh  the  backs 
Of  mules  and  asses  I  make  asses  ride, 
Onl  J  for  sport  to  see  the  ^>i8h  world 
Worship  such  beasts  with  sound  [round  P] 
idolatry.**— OU  /brhoiaftcf,  Ibid.  p.  1 12. 


%^/%^^^^tMM^^^AM^A^^^^#v 


**  Tmi  broad-brim  fashion"  of  the  Puri- 
tans is  noticed  in  this  play. — ^Ibid.  p.  122. 


^m0^^^^0^0^0^i^0^0^0^^*0*0^>^i^^^ 


DoHDOLO  (in  Middleton's  Mart  DUseni' 
hierM  beskUi  Women)  says,  when  threaten- 
ing the  page,  ^  you  diall  brush  cloaks,  make 
clean  spurs,  nay,  pull  off  straight  boots,  al- 
though in  die  tugging  you  chance  to  fall, 
and  hazard  the  breaking  of  your  little  but- 
tocks."—Ibid,  p.  352. 

*^  I  KNOW  many  young  gentlemen  wear 
lon<ver  hair  than  their  mistresses." — Ibid, 
p.  354. 


^  Fantastic  compliment  stalks  up  and  down 
Trick'd  in  outlandish  feathers ;  all  his  words 
His  looks,  his  oaths,  are  all  ridiculoua, 
All  apish,  childish,  and  Italianati.** 

Ibid.  p.  150. 


I»^^^^^^^^MVM^^^^^^^^^*» 


WW^WW^'^^A^^^^M^^^^'^^*^^ 


'*  I  HAVB  wTong'd  iny  time 
To  go  so  long  in  black,  like  a  petitioner. 
See  that  the  powder  that  I  use  about  nte 
Be  rich  in  Cassia."- Ibid.  p.  856. 

The  Duchess  speaks. 


**  And  you,  brave  Dames,  adorned  with 
gems  and  jewels. 

That  must  have  cawdleSfCidlisses,  and  gruels. 

Conserves  and  Marchpanes,  made  in  sundry 
shapes, 

As  Castles,  Towers,  Horses,  Bears,  and 
Apes; 

Tou  whom  no  Cherries  like  your  lickoriah 
tooth 

But  they  must  be  a  pound  ;  a  pound,  for- 
sooth I 

Think  on  Jerusalem  amid  your  glory, 

And  then  you'll  be  less  dainty  and  more 
sorry." — TATiiOB,  the  W.  P.  Si^e  and 
Sacking  of  Jerusalem^  p.  15. 
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^  I  SAW  a  fellow  take  a  white  loaf  *8  pith. 
And  rub  his  master's  white  shoes  deaa 

therewith; 
And  I  did  Jmow  that  fellow  (for  his  pride) 
To  want  both  bread  and  meat  before  he 

died." 
Tatlob,  SuperhuB  Flagelhtmj  p.  84. 


m^^k^^*^f^s0^^>^^^^s^*^*^ 


^  Some  ererjdaj  do  powder  so  their  hair, 
That  they  like  ghosts  or  millers  do  appear ; 
But  let  them  powder  all  that  e*er  they  can, 
Their  pride  will  stink  before  both  God  and 


man. 


Ibid.  p.  34. 


^M^M^^M^^iM^«V«A/WW>AA» 


**  Thxrb  was  a  tradesman's  wife,  (which  I 

could  name, 
But  that  m  not  diyulge  abroad  her  shame) 
Which  a  strong  legion  of  good  garments 

wore; 
As  gowns  and  petticoats,  and  kirtles  store. 
Smocks,  headtires,  aprons,  shadows,  shapa- 

roons, 
(Whimwhams  and  whirligigs  to  please  ba- 
boons,) 
Jewels,  rings,  ooches,  brooches,  bracelets, 

chains, 
(More  than  too  much  to  fit  her  idle  brains) 
Besides  she  paid,  not  counting  mnfis  and 

ruf&. 
Four  pounds  six  shillings,  for  two  pair  of 

cufis.**  Ibid.  p.  34. 


^^^MVi'^^^^^^^^^^^^^AMM^ 


**  B14ACKBBEEIBS  that  grow  on  every  br jer. 
Because  thej  are  plenty,  few  men  do  desire, 
Spanish  potatoes  *  are  accounted  dainty. 
And  English  parsnips  are  coarse  meat,  tho* 

plenty. 
But  if  these  berries,  or  those  roots  were 

scant, 
They  would  be  thought  as  rare,  thro*  little 

want. 
That  we  should  eat  them,  and  a  price  allow 
As  much  as  strawberries  and  potatoes  now." 
Tatu>e*s  Ooose.     Ibid.  p.  111. 

I  "  The  Spanuk  potato."— Gr«f  Eattr  ifKent^ 
Ibid.  p.  146. 


A  soET  of  carnival  or  saturnalia  on 
Shrove  Tuesday,  described  by  the  Water 
Poet  in  his  Jack-^'Lant, — Works^  p.  116. 

The  rabble  attacked  brothels  and  play- 
houses, by  a  sort  of  license  on  that  day. 


^^^^^^^%^^^^»^^V»^^rf»^^ 


Ibid.  T.'s  Bawd,  p.  99.  Where  it  appears 
that  they  committed  the  very  worst  out- 
rages upon  the  women  in  these  brotheb 
with  impunity. 


^^'W^MWWMWM^^^^^^^^A' 


^  A  BOOK  sometimes  doth  prove  a  thiers 

true  friend. 
And  doth  preserve  him  from  a  hanging  end : 
For  let  a  man  at  any  sessions  look. 
And  still  some  thieves  are  saved  by  their 

book." 

Tatloe.— W.  P.'s  Thief,  p.  115. 


««^^^^A/WN^«WWV><S^^W^ 


^  I  HAVB  seen  many  in  the  Taylor's  jailcs. 
Have  laboured  till  they  sweat,  with  tooth 

and  nails, 
(The  whilst  a  man  might  ride  five  miles  at 

least) 
To  get  their  clothes  together  on  the  breast. 
And  being  then  in  prison  buttoned  up, 
60  dose  that  scarcely  they  coidd  bite  or  sup, 
Tet  I  have  heard  their  pride  how  loud  it  lied. 
Protesting  that  their  dothes  were  made  too 

wide. 
These  men  love  bondage  more  than  liberty : 
And  'tis  a  gallant  kind  of  foolery, 
When  thus  among  themselves  they  have  a 

law. 
To  deck  and  daub  the  back,  and  pinch  the 

maw." 

Ibid.— Ftrte«  of  a  Jail,  p.  128. 


*AAM^^M^^^«M^^N^M^W«MM 


^  A  Shobmakbe's  a  kind  of  Jailor  too. 
And  very  strange  exploits  he  dares  to  do. 
For  many  tioies  he  hath  the  power  and 

might 
To  diqp  into  his  stocks  a  Lord  or  Knight, 
The  Madam  and  the  Maid,  he  cares  not 

whether 
He  lays  them  all  fast  by  the  heels  in  lea- 
ther." Ibid. 


.^(j^ 
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Seb  in  Bbsr ARD*8  Ith  of  Mam^  a  de- 
scription of  the  sort  of  persons  who  com- 
monly held  the  offices  of  Deputy  Constable, 
Tything-men,  Petty  Constable,  and  Head 
Constable. 


MoNBT  scattered  at  funerals,  and  con* 
sequent  mischief. 

^  Tho*  in  his  life  he  thousands  hath  undone 
To  make  wealth  to  his  cursed  coffers  run. 
If  at  his  burial  groats  a-piece  be  given, 
rU  warrant  you  his  soul*s  in  hell  or  heaven. 
And  for  this  dole  perhaps  the  beggars  strives 
That  in  the  throng  seventeen  do  lose  their 

lives. 
Let  no  man  tax  me  here  with  writing  lies, 
For  what  is  writ  I  saw  with  mine  own  eyes.** 
Tatm)B.— W.  P.  p.  260,  CatapUu- 
micaU  Saiim, 

This  money  seems  to  haTC  been  given  at 
the  door,  and  thus  to  have  occasioned  the 
pressure. 


^h^^AMAM^^IA^^iA^^^SMM^ 


"  A  8QunmBL*s  tale  hangs  dangling  at  his 
ear,  [wear.** 

A  badge  which  many  a  gull  is  known  to 
Ibid.  Brood  of  CormonmU^  p.  6. 


^^^^t^^^^^^^^^^t0^0^^f^0^ 


'*  Cabp  in  London  are  five  shillings  a- 
piece. —  Ibid.  Travels  to  Bohemia,  p.  97. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^M^^^^^h^^^w 


**  Thbeb  is  a  fellow  come  to  town  who 
undertakes  to  make  a  mill  go  without  the 
mortal  help  of  any  water  or  wind,  only 
with  sand  bags. — Ford,  vol.  1,  p.  27.  *Tis 
Pity.  

'*  Hb  kept  his  countenance  as  demurely 
as  a  judge  that  pronounccth  sentence  of 
death  on  a  poor  rogue,  for  stealing  as  much 
bacon  as  would  serve  at  a  meal  with  a 
calf's  head.** — Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  129.  Lover i 
Melancholy, 

Thb  Citizen*s  Wife,  in   The  Knight  of 


(AeBMnwy  iVstie,  calls 
chimnies  o*  your  fiuses.** 


smokers  **  jcm  fluke 


•^^"^■^^^ ^ ^^*  ^ '"vwtrijwoji 


KiHO  Jambs  in  lib  Art  of  Poetiy,  lays 
down  rules  and  cantelles  Ibr  fljtiiig,  accord- 
ing to  the  sonna  ioqmmdL — Abte  ox  FobBi 
vol.  1,  p.  133. 

"  Ehtbb  Secco  ^rinklin^  his  fast  and 
face  with  a  casting  bottle,  and  csnying  a 
little  looking  glase  at  his  girdle,  setting  his 
countenance.** — ^Foan.  The  JFamdeg^  toL  S, 
p.  127.  

«<  — How  we  waited 
For  the  huge  play-day,  when  tlie  pageantf 

fluttered 
About  the  city ;  for  we  then  were  certsin. 
The  madam-courtiers  woold  vonchsafe  to 

visit  us, 
And  call  us  by  our  names,  and  eat  onr 

viands; 
Nay,  give  us  leave  to  sit  at  the  upper  end  I 
Of  our  own  tobies,  telling  as  how  welcome 
They*d  make  us  when  we  came  to  coart." 

Ibid.  p.  140. 


Fbench  cooks  were  part  of  a  luxorioiis 
estoblishment.  —  Foan,  vol.  2,  p.  189. 


•^^^/VSA^^^ii^^^^^M^^'^^^^ 


LrrTEBs  to  convey  hounds  in.  —  Ibid. 
Lady's  Trial,  vol.  2,  p.  243. 


*%^A^^^^VW^WW^^^^^V^ 


•*  Fix  —  breathe  as  gentlj 
As  a  perfumed  pair  of  sucking  bellows 
In  some  sweet  lady*8  chamber.** 

Ibid.  p.  292. 


^^S^^A^^^«A^^^S^^V^N^/\^ 


French  tailors.  —  Fobd.  vol.  2,  p.  848. 
SujCs  Darling, 

Spanish  confectioners.  —  Ibid.  p.  350. 

"  The  Ass  was  called  Tom^  as  wt;^ 
Jack  and  Neddy.  —  Fobd,  vol.  2,  n^ri 
Witch  of  Edmonton,  '1-44, 


.^Ik. 
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Dog. — My  dame  calls  me  Tom. 
Cuddy, — *  Tis  well :  and  she  may  call  me 

ass ;  so  there's  a  whole  one  betwixt 

us:  Tom-Ass. 


%^MAM^^^^^^^^MAMAMAA* 


Even  in  this  age  it  seems  Londoners 
were  ridiculed  for  their  ignorance  of  every 
thing  relating  to  the  country. — See  B.  and 
F.  vol.  1,  King  and  no  King^  p.  207« 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^h^k^«^k^^A^«^«M 


Weddings. 

*'  Were  the  gloves  bought  and  given,  the 

license  come ; 
Were  the  rosemary-branches  ^  dipt,  and  all 
The  Hippocras  and  cakes  eat  and  drunk  off.** 
B.  and  F.  Scornful  Lady^  p.  286. 


««^^^^^^^^^^^^^^%A^^iMM^ 


*'  If  it  be  referred  to  him  ;  if  I  be  not 
found  in  carnation  Jersey  stockings,  blue 
devil*s  breeches,  with  the  gards  down,  and 
my  pocket  i*  th*  sleeves,  Til  ne*er  look  you 
r  th'  face  again."— Ibid.  p.  287. 


^^^^^^,^>^>i^^>^S^*^^^^S,^s^'i^>^t^ 


Br  this  play  (288-9)  it  seems  serving- 
women  might  in  apparel  be  mistaken  for 
their  mistresses,  and  a  diamond  vrng  was 
thought  not  unfit  for  them  to  wear.  They 
were  probably,  some  of  them,  in  a  con- 
dition like  that  of  pages. 


%»M^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^» 


^  The  court's  a  school  indeed,  in  which 

some  few 
Learn  virtuous  principles  ;  but  most  forget 
Whatever  they  brought  thither  good  and 

honest. 
Trifling  is  there  in  practice ;  serious  actions 
Are  obsolete  and  out  of  use.** 

B.  and  F.  Custom  of  the  Country,  p.  23. 

Indolent  habits  of  great  women. — 
B.  and  F.  Elder  Brother,  first  scene. 

I  Eldsr  Bntther,  p.  132.  "  Fray  toke  a  pieee 
of  Bosemary  >— I'll  wear  it.'*  PUgrim  also — last 
line. 


^*  I  WILL  not  have  a  scholar  in  mine  house 
Above  a  gentle  reader ;  they  corrupt 
The  foolish  women  with  their  subtle  pro- 
blems." Ibid.  p.  121. 


»^^^^^^^^^s^^^^^^^^v^^^w« 


*'  We  must  have  a  masque,  boys ; 
And  of  our  own  making — 

EgremonL  'Tis  not  half  an  hour's  work, 
A  cupid  and  a  fiddle,  and  the  thing's  done. 
But  let  us  be  handsome.    Shall's  be  gods 
or  nymphs  ? 
Eustace,  What  nymphs  with  beat ds  ? 
Cowsy,  That's  true.   We  will  be  knights 
then, 
Some  wandering  knights  that  light  here  on 
a  sudden.'*  Ibid.  p.  121. 


^«^^SMi^^^^^^/W^^i^/V%A/VX 


"  Wht  should  he  not  be  familiar — 
And  come  into  the  kitchen,  and  there  cut 

his  breakfast  P 
And  then  retire  to  the  buttry,  and  there 

eat  it. 
And  drink  a  lusty  bowl."     Ibid.  p.  123. 


^^^^^^^^»^V^NAA^^^M/S/«« 


^  Meats,  Sirs,  for  the  kitchen, 
And  stinking  fowb  the  tenants  have  sent  in, 
They'll  ne'er  be  found  out  at  a  general 
eating."  Ibid.  p.  130. 


>/VN^W\/»/»^W^^<S>WWV/<^<i 


^  Deeb,  that  men  fatten  for  their  private 

pleasures, 
And  let  their  tenants  starve  upon  the  com- 


mons. 


n 


Ibid.  p.  130. 


Vestry  Libraries, 

^  The  remnant  of  the  books  lie  where  they 

did 
Half  puft  away  with  the  Churchwarden's 

pipings, 
Such  smoaky  zeal  they  have  agunst  hard 

places." 

Ibid.  Spanish  Curate^  p.  213. 


««^^M<^^^^^w^^^^^^^^^ 


'*  SELLniG  rotten  wood  by  the  pound,  like 
spices, 


\ 
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■  I 


I 


Which  gentlemen  do  often  bum  bj  the 
ounces.** 

Ibid.  Wii  without  momg,  p.  283. 


^^^^^^^fs^t^^^^t^^^^^^^*^^^^ 


Sort  of  news  in  which  News-makers 
dealt^B.  and  F.  toI.  2,  p.  297. 


«MVW^^^%AAAAAAAA^AMM^ 


Tame  pheasants  and  partridges.  —  Ibid, 
▼ol.  2,  p.  368. 

A  brood  of  such  called  here  an  eje,  and 
this  practice  seems  to  have  been  not  un- 


common. 


m^fk^i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^s^i^t^^^ 


**  You  must  learn 
To  be  handsomely  in  jour  bed  a-momings, 

neatly  drest 
In  a  most  curious  waistcoat,  to  set  ye  off 

well.**     Ibid.  Loyal  Subject,  p.  354. 


^^^^^M^n^^^M^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


^  And  day 'beds  in  all  chambers  ?** 

Ibid.  jR.  and  have  a  Wife,  p.  432. 

Thb  WUd  OooM  Cha$e  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  opens  with  De  Gard  saying  to  his 
footboy ,  ^  Sirrah,  you  know  I  have  rid  hard ! 
Stir  my  horse  well,  and  let  him  want  no 
litter.**  The  Footboy  answers,  "  I  am  sure 
I  have  run  hard :  Would  somebody  would 
walk  me  and  see  me  littered  I  For  I  think 
my  fellow  horse  cannot  in  reason  desire 
more  rest,  nor  take  up  his  chamber  before 
me.  But  we  are  the  beasts  now,  and  the 
beasts  are  our  masters.** 

"  What  papcr*8  that  ? 
Podramo,  A  letter, 
But  tis  a  woman*8,  sir,  I  know  by  the  hand 
And  the  false  orthography  :  they  write  old 
Saxon.'* 
B.  and  F.  Wi/e  for  a  Month,  p.  279. 


^^^^\/^^/^^^^^^^^^^^^^^A^ 


Daniel,  versus  tobacco. — Ibid.  vol.  1, 
pp.  185-6.  QueerCs  Arcadia. 

Lod,  "  Arb  the  Englishmen 

Such  stubborn  drinkers? 


Piso.  Kot  a  leak  ai  sea 

Can  suck  more  liqaor :  jou  shall  haTe  their 

diDdren 
Christcn*d  in  mnll'd  8&ek»  and  at  five  jtan 

old 
Able  to  knock  a  Dane  down.     Take  an 

Finglishman^ 
And  cry  St  George,  and  give  kun  bat  a 

rasher. 
And  you  shall  have  him  upon  eren  torms 
Defy  a  hogshead.**       Ibid.  Ct^iAna,  p.  44. 

Condition  of  younger  broUters. — Qmeem 
of  Corinth,  p.  195.  B.  and  F.  voL  6. 


^^^>^^^^^'^*^^^^^^^S^^^^0^F^ 


Vintner,  ^  Out  with  the  plate,  je  knaves ! 
bring  the  new  cushions. 
And  wash  those  glasses  I  set  by  finr  ki^ 

days : 
Perfume  the  rooms  along.** 

Ibid.  Qneen  of  CornUh,  p.  215. 


%^^^>^/y^^^^>^^^^^»^^^^^^ 


"His  beard. 
Which  now  he  puts  i*  the  posture  of  a  T, 
The  Roman  T ;  your  T  beard  is  the  fashion 
And  twofold  dodi  express  the  enamonred 

courtier. 
As  full  as  your  fork-carving  traveller.** 
Ibid.  Queen  of  Corinth,  p.  238. 

This  T  must  mean  mustachios  and  the 
pointed  beard  in  the  middle  of  the  chin.  . 


^^A^^^^^I^^^^i^^^^tfMM^^^^M* 


"  Fob  my  part,  friends. 

Which  is  but  twenty  beans  a  day. 

And  those  so  dipt  by  master  mouse,  and 

rotten  ; 
For  understand  *em  French  beans,  where 

the  fruits 
Are  ripened,  like  the  people  in  old  tubs." 

Ibid.  Bonduca,  p.  280. 


"  I  NEVEB  came  into  my  dining  room, 
but  at  eleven  and  six  o*clock  I  found  ex- 
cellent meat  and  drink  on  the  table.'* — Ibid. 
Kt,  of  the  B.  Pestle,  p.  377. 
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**  The  waj  so  sweet  and  even,  that  the  coach 
Would  be  a  tumbling  trouble  to  our  plea- 
sures." 

Ibid.  Maid  in  the  Mill,  p.  201. 

**  I  DIB  ever  mistrust  I  was  a  bastard, 
because  lapis  is  in  the  singular  number 
with  me."— Ibid.  p.  217. 


An  age  this  when  "  knighthood  asked 

—  no  other  ornaments 

Than glittering  show,  poor  pride, 

A  gingling  spur,  a  feather,  a  white  hand, 
A  frizzled  hair,  powder,  perfumes  and  lust. 
Drinking  sweet  wines,  surfeits  and  igno- 
rance.**     Ibid.  Knt.  of  Malta,  p.  303. 

A  HOSE-HEELER,  a  botcher,  woollen-wit- 
ted  he  is  called,  **  A  man*s  a  man  that  has 
but  a  hose  on  his  head;  I  must  likewise 
answer  that  man  is  a  botcher  that  has  a 
heePd  hose  on  his  head.** — Ibid.  Martial 
Maid,  pp.  410-1. 

*'  I  DO  not  believe  that  a  patent  for  the 
introduction  of  any  art  or  invention,  print- 
ing excepted,  was  granted  earlier  than  the 
monopolizing  reign  of  James  VI.  Tanning 
leather  was  not  introduced  till  1620 :  and  it 
is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  simpler  art 
could  be  the  subject  of  a  lucrative  patent 
at  a  much  earlier  period.**  —  Malcolm 
Laino  to  Pinkerton.  Corr,  vol.  2,  p.  25. 


•^M«^^^^^k^^^^S^^^^^^^^V« 


''  The  Chamber's  nothing  but  a  meer  Ostcnd, 
In  every  window  pewter  cannons  mounted. 
You'll  quickly  find  with  what  they  are 
charged,  sir.** 

Ibid.  WomatCs  Prize,  p.  187. 

Crockery  then,  not  in  use.  And  not 
pewter  when  the  Romance  of  Merlin  was 
written,  nor  in  times  which  Brantorme  re- 
membered.    Yet  the  Bishop  at  Liege  had 


one. 


^A^^^^\/WV^^^W^^^A^ 


L 


*'  If  I  want  Spanish  gloves,  or  stockings. 


A  ten-pound  waistcoat,  or  a  nag  to  hunt  on. 
It  may  be  I  shall  grace  you  to  accept  *em.** 

Ibid.  p.  196. 


w\^^^^^^t^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M 


A  LivsLT  description  of  the  interest 
which  women  in  low  life  took  in  favour  of 
popular  sports  and  revelries. — Ibid.  vol.  8, 
p.  207. 


•^^^^^^^^^^^^^^i^^^^^i^^^ 


**  Here  and  there 
A  bottle  of  Metheglin,  a  stout  Briton 
That  will  stand  to  *em.*'      Ibid.  p.  207. 

''  Thet*ve  got  Metheglin  and  audacious  ale, 
And  talk  like  tyrants.**        Ibid.  p.  209. 


^^^^^^^^^AA^A^^^^I^«M% 


^  The  Parson !  oh,  the  Parson ! 
Twenty  to  one  you  find  him  at  the  Bush, 
There**  the  best  ale.**  Ibid.  p.  227. 

Takhig  the  delight,  which  the 
"  Portugals,  or  the  Spaniards  do  in  riding. 
In  managing  a  great  horse,  which  is  princely, 
The  French  in  courtship,  or  the  dicing 

English 
In  carrying  a  fair  presence." 

Ibid.  Island  Princess,  p.  272. 


^^^^^^^^s^s^s^^r^^^^^^^^^i^s^^ 


'*  Take  care  my  house  be  handsome, 
And  the  new  stools  set  out,  and  boughs  and 

rushes. 
And  flowers  for  the  window ;  and  the  Tur- 
key carpet. 
And  the  great  parcel  salt.** 

"  —  Why 
Should  you  so  fondly  venture  on  the  strow- 

ing? 
There's  mighty  matters  in  them,  FU  assure 

you. 
And  in  the  spreading  of  a  bough-pot,  you 
May  miss,  if  you  were  ten  years  older,  if 
You  take  not  an  especial  care  before  you.** 

Ibid.  Coxcomb,  p.  210. 


^^^^r^^^^^t^^^^^^^^^t^^^^ 


**  Thet  put  things  called  executorships 
upon  me, 

The  charge  of  orphans,  little  senseless  crea- 
tures,. 
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Whom  in  their  childhoods  I  bound  forth  to 

fqlt-makers, 
To  make^em  lose  and  work  awajtheir  gentry, 
Disguise  their  tender  natures  with  hard 

custom, 
So  wrought  *em  out  in  time.** 

Ibid.  Wit  at  several  Weapons,  p.  245. 


^^0^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m 


Ben  Jonson  dedicates  one  of  his  Plays 
{Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour)  to  the 
Inns  of  Court,  as  **  the  noblest  nurseries  of 
humanity  and  liberty  in  the  kingdom.** 


•«v\/wws>wwwwww 


'*  Hs  will  swear  to  his  patrons  that  he  came 
in  oars,  when  he  was  but  wafted  over  in  a 
skuller.** — ^Bbh  Jon  son.  Characters  of  the 
Persons  in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour^ 
p.  6. 


^^^^^^N^MA^M^^^^^^^^^^ 


^*  Hb  doth  sacrifice  twopence  in  juniper  to 
her  every  morning  before  she  rises  ...  to 
sweeten  the  room,  by  burning  it.** — ^Ibid. 

**  TuEN  put  fresh  water  into  both  the  bough 
pots, 

And  bum  a  little  juniper  in  the  hall  chim- 
ney.** 

Ibid.  Mayor  of  Quinborough. 


i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^fc^^^^^^^^V 


**  But  that  a  rook,  by  wearing  a  pyed  feather, 
The  cable  hatband,  or  the  three-piled  ruff, 
A  yard  of  shoe-tye,  or  the  Switzer*s  knot 
On  hb  French  garters,  should  afiect  a  hu- 
mour I 
O  it  b  more  than  most  ridiculous.** 

Ibid.  Every  Man  out,  ^.  p.  17. 

Tub  price  of  the  "  best  rooms**  or  boxes, 
was  a  shilling ;  of  the  lowest  places  two- 
pence ;  and  as  Whalley  says,  in  some  play 
houses,  only  a  penny. — Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  25.  N. 


Mbn  who  went  to  cathedrals  in  gingling 
spurs  were  fined,  and  this  was  called  spur 
money.   See  the  note.    Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  49. 


Fan-fbathbbs,  and  ribands  in  the  ear. 
— Ibid.  p.  70. 


«AMMMMMAM^I^«MM^«^W«^«M««^ 


^^Fast,  Ton  must  have  an  especial  care  so  to 
wear  your  hat,  that  it  oppress  not  confusedly 
this  your  predominant,  or  foretop ;  because 
when  you  come  at  the  presence-door,  you 
may  with  once  or  twice  stroking  up  your 
forehead  thus,  enter  with  your  predominant 
perfect ;  that  b  standing  up  stifi. 

Mace,  As  if  one  were  frightened  ? 

Fast,  Ay,  sir. 

Mace,  Which  indeed  a  true  fear  of  jour 
mistress  should  do,  rather  than  gum-water, 
or  white  of  eggs.** — B.  J.  Every  Man  omt, 
ff^,  vol.  2,  p.  95. 


^s^s^t^^^t^^^^s^t^^^^^^^^^^m 


'*  Such  a  wing!  such  a  sleeve  I** — ^Ibid. 
p.  103.    "Their^i(^-tCTJ^*."— Ibid.p.46d. 

Whalley  explains  the  wing  to  be  ^  a  hUe- 
ral  prominency,  extending  from  each  shoul- 
der, which,  as  appears  from  the  portraits  of 
the  age,  was  a  fashionable  part  of  the  dress." 
Very  much  the  fashion  of  1830-1. 


«^WWNy«>»W»^/»^0/>^^«i 


A  VIOL  de  gambo,  or  bass  viol,  **  was  an 
indispensable  piece  of  furniture  in  every 
fashionable  house,  where  it  hung  up  in  the 
best  chamber,  much  as  the  guitar  does  in 
Spain,  and  the  violin  in  Italy,  to  be  played 
on  at  will  and  to  fill  up  the  void  of  conver- 
sation.**—Ibid.  N.  p.  126. 


%^>>,^',^i^>,^sri»^s^s/>^*^s^s^o^<t^^^'^s^<^ 


^  Tub  tops  of  the  boots  turned  down,  and 
hung  in  loose  folds  over  the  leg,  this  was 
called  the  rufi*  or  ruffle  of  the  boot.  They 
were  probably  of  a  finer  leather,  and  seem 
to  have  had  their  edges  fringed  or  scalloped.** 
In  some  pictures,  the  edges  of  the  ruffle 
were  evidently  laid  with  gold  lace.  —  Ibid, 
p.  155.  N. 


^^/\/^^/VN/V^^'<^V^^^^/^^^ 


'*  *Tis  scarce  an  hundred  years  since  we 
first  had  cabbages  out  of  Holland.  Sir  Ar- 
thur Ashley,  of  Wiburg  S.  Giles  in  Dor- 
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setshire,  being,  as  I  am  told,  the  first  who 
planted  them  in  England.**  —  Evbltn,  of 
ScUlads, 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Cabbages  were  sent  as  presents  from 
Holland  in  B.  J.*s  time. — ^Foz,  p.  205. 


^^^^^h^^^^*VMV^^^^^^^^^M 


If  you  have  a  puritan  wife,  *'  jou  must 
feast  all  the  silenced  brethren,  once  in  three 
days,  salute  the  sbters,  entertain  the  whole 
family  or  wood^  of  them,  and  hear  long- 
winded  exercises,  singings  and  catechisings, 
which  you  are  not  given  to,  and  yet  must 
give  for ;  to  please  the  zealous  matron  your 
wife,  who  for  the  holy  cause,  will  cozen  you 
over  and  above.** — ^B.  J.  Epicome^  p.  379. 


^^^l^^^^^^^^«A^Vk^^i^A^M^ 


'*  A  DAMASK  table  cloth  cost  me  eighteen 
pound."— Ibid.  p.  398. 

Thb  trumpeters  and  fiddlers,  "they  have 
intelligence  of  all  feasts.  There's  good  in- 
telligence betwixt  them  and  the  London 
cooks.** — Ibid.  p.  402. 


u 


AuBELiA  in  The  Case  is  altered — 
How  motherly  my  mother*s  death  hath 
made  us  I 
I  would  I  had  some  girls  now  to  bring  up, 
O,  I  could  make  a  wench  so  virtuous. 
She  should  say  grace  to  every  bit  of  meat. 
And  gape  no  wider  than  a  wafer*s  thick- 
ness.**-—B.  J.  vol.  6,  p.  352. 

BucKiNOHAM  introduced  sedan -chfurs 
from  Spain,  and  was  in  consequence  charged 
with  degrading  Englishmen  into  beasts  of 
burthen. — ^Massinobb,  vol.  2,  p.  7. 


^^^^^^*»^^s^^r>^»^^^fs^^^^^^^^m 


L 


The  Cook,  in  one  of  Ma8singer*s  Come- 
dies, says  he  could 

"  Raise  fortifications  in  the  pastry. 


« "  By  the  whole  family  or  voood  of  you."— 71fc« 
Alchemist,  act  lii.  sc.  ii.  So  the  Silva  of  Statius 
and  Bex  Jonsom's  own  Underwoods.^  J,  W.  W. 


Such  as  might  serve  for  models  in  the  Low 

Countries ; 

Which  if  they  had  been  practised  at  Breda, 

Spinola  might  have  thrown  his  cap  at  it,  and 

ne*er  took  it. 

—  with  six  eggs,  and  a  strike  of  rye  meal 

I  had  kept  the  town  till  doomsday;  perhaps 

longer.**— iVew  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts, 

No.  3,  p.  504. 


SA^/^/\/S^^i^i^^iM^^#^^«^%^>^ 


Ibid.  Twelve,  the  dinner  hour. 


VMW«AA/W\/VSAM^«/«/«/MS/W> 


"  Bkssabdus  Bisantinus  prefers  the 
smoke  of  Juniper  to  melancholy  persons, 
which  is  in  great  request  with  lis  at  Oxford, 
to  sweeten  our  chambers.** — Bubton*8  AmoL 
Mel  p.  261. 


*^^^^^^^^^»^^»^»  ^»MM^MM^» 


'*  Some  reclaim  ravens,  castrils,  pies,  &c. 
and  man  them  for  their  pleasures.** —  Ibid, 
p.  265. 


«A^^kA^^^WAA/V^^^/^%^^\^^ 


Among  the  sports  much  in  use,  as  ring- 
ing, bowling,  shooting,  (i.  e.  with  arrows) 
Burton  enumerates  keelpins  ?  (skittles  ?) 
tronkes?  coits,  pitching  bars,  hurling, 
wrestling,  leaping,  running,  fencing,  must- 
ring,  swimming,  wasters,  foiles?  football, 
balowne?  quintan,  &c.  and  many  such, 
which  are  the  common  recreations  of  the 
country  folks. — ^Ibid.  p.  266. 


^AAM^M^M^^^^^^^^M^^^V\ 


Cab-men,  boys,  and  prentices,  when  a 
new  song  is  published  with  us,  go  singing 
that  new  tune  still  in  the  streets. — Ibid.  p. 


481. 


«^AM^AMMMAAA^^^t^^WM« 


"  A  PAiB  of  calf-skin  gloves  of  four  pence 
a  pair  were  fitter.** — Ibid.  p.  516. 


«^^^^^^^^N^^^^^^^^^^^^«^^% 


"  When  my  mastef  got 
His  wealth,  his  family  fed  on  roots  and  livers, 
And  necks  of  beef  on  Sundays ; 
But  now  I  fear  it  will  be  spent  in  poultry; 
Butchers*  meat  will  not  go  down.** 

Massingeb.    City  Madam,  p.  14. 


**  Fll  have  none 
Shall  touch  whatliball  cat — jou  gnuDUing 

But  Frenchmen  uid  IuUmii  :  they  wear 

And  diah  do  meat  but  ia  ulver ." — Hud. 


"  Mt  caroch 
Drawn  bj  six  Flauden  mares." — Ibid. 


"  TiiB  priratc  box  ta'es  np  at  a  new  plajr 
For  me  and  m;  retinue ;  a  freah  habit 
or  a  fashion  never  teen  before,  to  draw 
The  gallonlj'  ejea,  that  tit  on  the  stage, 
upon  me.** — Ibid.  p.  40. 


"  Mt  young  ladiei 
In  buffin  gowns,  and  green  aprunBl  tear 
them  off."— Ibid.  p.  91. 


"  Tbb  demand  for  rabbit  sfcing  was  k 
great,  that  innumerable  warrens  were  esta- 
blished in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis." 
GirpoBti.  Mom.  vol.  4,  p.  94.  N. 


**  No  English  workmen  then  could  please 

your  fancy. 
The  French  and  Tuscan  dress  your  whole 

discourse." — Ibid.  p.  9S, 


Wbsh  Gohdomam  returned  to  Spain,  he 
said  that  all  the  citizens  of  London  were 
booted,  and  ready  as  be  thought,  to  go  out 
of  town. 

1663.  Fabiah  pBiLin  says,  "for many 
years  since,  all  the  men  of  the  nation,  as 
low  as  the  plowmen  and  meanest  artizans, 
which  walked  in  their  boots,  are  now  with 
the  fashion  returned  again,  as  formerly,  to 
shoes  and  stockings."  —  Old  Flayi,  vol.  10, 
p.  161.  N. 

"  Thbbb*b  much  difference  betwixt 
A  town  lady  and  one  of  these. 


a  there  is  betwixt  ft  wild  j[i1ii  imhI  aad  : 


Ibid.  p.  IM.  SncKUjra'a  OoUna. 
One  of  many  proo&  that  more  bird*  wi 
domesticated  then  than  in  later  tiuM. 


"Mi 
Put^ng  a  little  saffian  in  her  stan^ 
I  most  unmercifully  broke  her  beard." 
A  lady's  confession.  His  shoira 
completely  Mrs.  Turner's  fate  had  pDt  this 
fashion  out  of  fashion.  —  CiJ^  y^gAl-C^ 
OWP.  vol.  11,  p.  309. 


160S.  **  WHXXBASthe  townofSt-Gile* 
in  the  Fields,  and  that  part  thereof  wUch 
leadeth  to  Holborae,  and  the.  lane  called 
Drury  Lane,  leading  Irom  St.  Gilea  in  1^ 
Fields  towards  the  Strand  and  towards 
New  Inn,  is  of  late  yean  by  occadon  of  the 
continual  rode  there  and  often  cnrii^es 
become  deep,  foul  and  dangeroiu  to  all 
that  pass  those  ways. — A*  Ad  for  Pni^p 
Drury  Lane  imd  tA«  Toten  of  SL  OUeM,  3 
Jac.  1,  p.  1097. 


1603.  "Tbb cloths caUedMademix and 
Fowle  Davies,  whereof  sail  cloths  and  other 
fiimitDre  for  the  navy  and  shipping  are 
made,  were  heretofore  bronght  altogether 
out  of  France  and  other  parts  beyond  the 
seas,  and  the  skill  and  art  of  making  and 
weaving  them  never  known  in  Bnglaad  till 
about  tiie  thirty-second  year  of  Elisabeth, 
when  the  art  was  attained  unto  and  aince 
practised  in  this  realm  to  the  great  benefit 
and  commodity  thereof.  Of  late  many  of 
the  Eiiig*s  MBJesty*s  subjects,  not  trained 
in  the  sud  art,  nor  any  ways  skilful  therun, 
have  upon  desire  of  gain  made  or  caused  to 
be  made,  clothes  in  likeness  and  show  of 
Mildemix  and  Powie  Davies,  but  neither 
made  of  such  stuff,  nor  so  well  driven  or 
veared,  nor  yet  of  that  length  and  breadth 
that  the  true  cloths  are  or  ought  to  be,  in- 
somuch that  the  said  cloths  do  yearly  and 
daily  grow  worse  and  worse,  and  ai«  made 
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more  thinner,  slighter,  and  meaner  than 
heretofore  thej  have  been,  to  the  great  de- 
ceit and  hurt  of  all  that  are  to  use  the  same 
about  the  sfuls  and  other  furniture  of  their 
ships  and  sailing  vessels,  and  to  the  great 
damage  of  the  navy,  the  chiefest  strength 
of  this  realm  imder  God,  and  within  short 
time  like  utterly  to  overthrow  the  art  and 
trade  of  making  doth  of  that  kind  within 
this  realm.** — Act  prohibiting  any  to  make 
iuch  cloth  unless  they  had  been  apprenticed 
or  brought  up  to  the  trade^  providing  that  it 
should  be  made  only  of  hemp^  and  regulating 
the  length  and  breadth,     1  Jac.  L  p.  1049. 

The  Puritans  always  called  Sunday  the 
Sabbath, — and  these  names  were  ^own 
symbols,  says  Hume,  of  the  different  par- 
ties. 

**  Chablbs  would  have  had  Felton  put  to 
the  question,  to  extort  from  him  a  disco- 
very of  his  accomplices ;  but  the  judges 
declared  that  though  that  practise  had  for- 
merly been  very  usual,  it  was  altogether 
illegal.**— Hums,  vol.  6,  p.  263. 

1635.  "  A  PBocLAMATioN  prohibiting 
hackney  coaches  firom  standing  in  the  street. 
There  were  not  above  twenty  of  that  kind 
in  London. — Ibid.  p.  306.  He  adds  there 
are  at  present  (1758)  near  800. 

1644.  '*  An  ordinance  commanding  all 
the  inhabitants  of  London,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  retrench  a  meal  a  week,  and  to 
pay  the  value  of  it  for  the  support  of  the 
public  cause.** — Ibid.  vol.  7,  p.  4. 

**AiTBB  holydays  had  been  abolished, 
the  Parliament,  upon  application  of  the  ser- 
vants and  apprentices,  appointed  the  second 
Tuesday  of  every  monUi  for  play  and  re- 
creation.**— Ibid.  p.  33.  RusHWORTH,  vol. 
7,  p.  460.     Whitelockx,  p.  247 

**  Thb  Earl  of  Arundel  retained  a  dress 


which  was  then  antiquated.  '*  He  wore  and 
affected  a  habit  very  different  from  that  of 
the  time,  such  as  men  had  only  beheld  in 
the  pictures  of  the  most  considerable  men ; 
all  which  drew  the  eyes  of  most,  and  the 
reverence  of  many  towards  him,  as  the 
image  and  representative  of  the  primitive 
nobility,  and  native  gravity  of  the  nobles, 
when  they  had  been  most  venerable.  But 
this  was  only  his  outside,  his  nature  and 
true  humour  being  much  disposed  to  levity 
and  delights  which  indeed  were  very  des- 
picable and  childish.*** — Ci«AXEirDON,  vol.  1, 
p.  87. 

'*  Thb  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  surely  a  man 
of  the  greatest  expense  in  his  own  person 
of  any  in  the  age  he  lived ;  and  introduced 
more  of  that  expence  in  the  excess  of 
clothes  and  diet  than  any  other  man,  and 
was  indeed  the  original  of  all  those  inven- 
tions, from  which  others  did  but  transcribe 
copies.  He  had  a  great  universal  under- 
standing, and  could  have  taken  as  much 
delight  in  any  other  way,  if  he  had  thought 
any  other  as  pleasant,  and  worth  his  care. 
But  he  found  business  was  attended  with 
more  rivab  and  vexations ;  and  he  thought, 
with  much  less  pleasure  and  not  more  in- 
nocence.**— Ibid.  p.  96. 

This  person  spent  '*  in  a  very  jovial  life 
above  £400,000,  and  left  not  a  house,  nor 
acre  of  land  to  be  remembered  by.** 


'^'^MAM^^AMrfMMMMVMMMVM^ 


The  House  met  always  at  8  of  the  dock, 
and  rose  at  12,  '*  which  were  the  old  parlia^ 
ment  hours.** — Ibid.  p.  206. 


''  Lr  the  last  Parliament  before  the  Long 
Parliament,  a  debate  upon  the  King*s  pro- 
position continued  till  4  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoon,  which  had  been  sddom  used  be- 
fore, but  afterward  grew  into  custom.** — 
Ibid.  p.  2X2.  It  was  a  resumed  debate,  and 
perhaps  the  resumption  is  what  is  called  un- 
usual,— thus  the  hour  also  was  so. 
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Lanwii.  "  Bj  tiie  bcredible  increue 
of  trade,  which  tlw  diitrmctioiu  of  other 
coontriet,  utd  the  peace  of  thU,  bmugbt, 
•Dd  bj  the  great  Uceoce  of  reaort  thither, 
it  waa,  (ince  the  King'*  acceaa  lo  the  atmn, 
in  richet,  in  people,  in  buldings,  marvel- 
louilj  increaMd,  UMomnch  ■■  the  luburba 
were  almoat  equal  to  the  citj :  a  refonna- 
tioa  of  which  had  been  often  in  contempla- 
tion, ncTcr  pursued,  wise  men  foreaeeing 
thai  lucb  a  fulneH  could  not  be  then  with- 
out an  cmptincw  in  other  places ;  and  whilst 
so  manj  persons  of  honour  and  estates  were 
•o  delighted  with  the  citj,  the  gOTerament 
of  the  countrjr  must  be  neglected ;  besides 
the  excess  and  ill  husbaudrf  that  would  be 
introduced  thereby.  But  such  foresight 
waa  Interpreted  a  morotity,  and  too  great 
an  oppreasion  upon  the  common  libert; : 
and  BO  little  waa  applied  to  prevent  so  grow- 
ing a  disease." — Ibid.  toI.  1,  pp.  2,  679. 


TuM  House  of  Commons  in  one  of  their 
addresses  to  the  King,  observe  it  seemed 
strange  that  Mr  Jermjn  "  should  bc^  his 
joume;  in  apparel  *o  unfit  for  travel  as  a 
black  satin  suit,  and  white  boots,  if  his  going 
away  was  designed  the  d»j  before." — Ibid. 


At  the  Bcige  of  Newcastle,  1644.  Lith- 
gow  describes  the  "  Herculean  clubs"  used 
b;  the  beseigcd.  "  This  club  hath  a  long 
iron-banded  staff,  with  a  round  falling  bead 
(like  to  a  pom^ranate)  and  that  is  set  with 
sharp  iron  pikes,  to  slaj  or  strike  with ;  the 
forehead  whereof  being  set  with  a  long- 
pointed  pike  of  iron,  it  grimly  looketh  like 
to  the  pale  face  of  murder."  W.  Scott's 
note  upon  this  sajs,  "  This  sort  of  club 
waa  caUed  bj  the  Gemuuis,  with  whom  it 
was  in  great  use,  a  morgen-ilem,  or  mom- 

Lithgow  sajB  that  at  the  breaches,  *'  trulj 
and  loo  truly  the  encmj  did  more  harm 
with  hand-jw-WH^i,  than  either  with  musket, 
pyke,  or  Herculean  clubs."  Soiuaa'  TracU, 
vol.  5,  p.  289. 


"  Tu  nickname  of  lofaatcra  now  mtMsp- 
plied  to  soldiers,  ieemi  to  have  beoi  first 
applied  to  Sir  A.  Hazilrigg'a  reginent  of 
cavalrj,  completely  armed  with  coraelet^ 
— the  first  body  of  cavalrj  oa  that  nde 
which  would  be  brought  to  aland  the  abaci 
of  the  king's  horse." — IIhiL  p.  316.  W. 
Scott's  note*.  CunnnoM,  toL  2,  p.  422. 
So  called  by  the  other  ride, "  becmnae  of  their 
bright  iron  shells,  with  which  they  were 
covered,  being  perfect  cuirasaiers,  aod  were 
the  first  seen  so  srmed  on  either  side,  and 
the  first  that  made  any  imprcanou  aa  the 
king'a  horse,  who,  being  nnarmed,  were  not 
able  to  bear  a  ^ock  with  them." 


Ths  King's  troops  at  first,  "  Amnng  the 
horse  the  officers  had  their  full  denre,  if 
they  were  able  to  procture  old  backs  and 
breaits,  and  pot*  with  piatola  or  carafatses 
for  th^  two  or  three  first  ranka,  and  awords 
for  the  rest ;  themselves  (and  aome  aoldien 
by  their  examples)  having  gotten,  besidm 
their  pistols  and  swords,  a  short  pole  ■ 
—Ibid.  p.  59. 


Waixbb's  plot,  as  it  waa  called,  was 
discovered  by  a  servant  concealing  hints^ 
behmd  a  hanging. — This  fashion  afibrded 
great  opportunities  for  treachery  and  ctm- 
cealment. —  See  Latmer'i  AeeovU  t^  toM 


When  the  brave  Cornish  army  were  shut 
up  in  Devizes,  "there  was  but  one  hundred 
and  fifty  weight  of  match  left  in  the  store: 
whereupon  diligent  officers  were  directed 
to  search  every  house  in  the  town,  and  to 
take  all  the  bed  cords  they  could  find,  and 
to  cause  them  to  be  speedily  beaten  and 
boiled.  By  this  sudden  expedient,  there 
waa,  by  the  nejtt  morning,  provided  fiflceii 
hundred  weight  of  such  serviceable  match, 
as  very  well  endured  that  sharp  service." — 
Clabbhdon,  vol.  2,  p.  431. 


r — 
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Whkn  the  Scotch  borrowed  for  their 
army  upon  the  strength  of  the  Covenant, 
it  was  **  the  first  time  that  ever  land  in 
Scotland  had  been  offered  for  security  of 
money  borrowed  in  the  city  of  London.** — 
Ibid.  p.  567. 


«^^\^^^Fv^^^^^^^^^v^^^/^^^ 


purging  comfite.  and  anU'  egg*^ 


Had  almost  brought  him  off  his  legs. 

Hudibrtu,  P.  1,  C.  3. 

In  the  same   canto  Hudibras  has  his 
bruises  **  by  skilful  midwife  drest.** 


<^^^^^^^^^^»^^^^^^^^#^^ 


When  the  rebels  besieged  Corfc  Castle, 
which  was  so  well  defended  by  Lady  Bankes, 
'*  to  make  their  approaches  to  the  wall  with 
more  safety,  they  make  two  engines,  one 
they  call  the  Sow,  and  the  other  the  Boar, 
being  made  with  boards  lined  with  wool  to 
dead  the  shot.  The  first  that  moved  for- 
ward was  the  Sow,  but  not  being  musquet 
proof,  she  cast  nine  of  eleven  of  her  farrow, 
for  the  musqueteers  from  the  castle  were  so 
good  marksmen  at  their  legs,  the  only  part 
of  all  their  bodies  left  without  defence,  that 
nine  ran  away,  as  well  as  their  broken  and 
battered  legs  would  give  them  leave ;  and 
of  the  two  which  knew  neither  how  to  run 
away,  nor  well  to  stay,  for  fear,  one  was 
slain.  The  Boar,  (of  the  two  a  man  would 
think  the  valianter  creature)  seeing  the  ill 
success  of  the  Sow,  to  cast  her  litter  before 
her  time,  durst  not  advance. — Mercwrius 
Ruiticus,  p.  104. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^\ 


Tus  rebels  broke  open  Master  Fowlcr*s 
house  at  Minchin- Hampton.  *'  Young  Mr. 
Fowler,  a  practitioner  it  seems  in  physic, 
had  in  his  study  extract  of  pearl,  aurum 
potabilc,  confections  of  amber,  agreat  quan- 
tity of  compound  waters,  a  good  proportion 
of  pearl  in  boxes,  a  box  full  of  bezoar  stone, 
with  many  other  things  of  admirable  use  for 
the  preservation  of  the  life  of  man,  and  of 

>  "  The  Russian  soldiers'  physic."— See  Sn- 
vakof's  Catechism, 


very  great  value,  all  which  they  took  and 
brake  in  pieces,  and  trampling  them  under 
foot,  made  them  utterly  unuseful  either  for 
themselves  or  others.** — Ibid.  p.  158. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Masteb  Bastlett  "  clad  in  a  fair  scarlet 
gippo**  (the  word  is  twice  thus  written)  **  a 
shrewd  temptation  to  a  man  not  accustomed 
to  wear  good  clothes.  Captain  Scriven  de- 
manded it  off  his  back.** — Ibid.  p.  161. 


^^^^^^^^AMM^^A^^^^^w 


Among  other  things  valuable  both  for 
rarity  and  use  of  which  this  Mr.  Bartlctt 
was  plundered.  They  *'  took  a  cock-eagle*s 
stone,  for  which  thirty  pieces  had  been  of- 
fered by  a  physician.** — Ibid.  162. 


»«/%/W^W%^^^^««M^V«««^ 


1629.  **  At  this  time  the  city  of  London 
was  in  great  splendour,  and  full  of  wealth  ; 
and  it  was  then  a  most  glorious  sight  to 
behold  the  goldsmiths*  shops,  all  of  one 
row  in  Cheapside,  from  the  end  of  the  street 
called  the  Old  Change  near  Pater-Nostcr 
Row,  unto  the  open  place,  over  against 
Mercer*s  Chapel,  at  the  lower  end  of  Cheap : 
there  being  at  that  time  but  three  or  four 
shops  of  other  trades  that  interposed  in  the 
row.**  Whereupon  the  Privy  Council  made 
an  order  '*  forasmuch  as  his  Majesty  had 
received  information  of  the  unseemliness 
and  deformity  appearing  in  Cheapside,  by 
reason  that  divers  men  of  mean  trades  had 
shops  there  amongst  the  goldsmiths,  it  was 
his  express  pleasure  to  have  that  disorder 
removed.** — Rushworth,  vol.  2,  p.  28.  See 
Laud^s  Hiitoiy  of  his  Troubles,  p.  247. 

1631.  **  After  several  debates  before 
the  King  and  Council,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  Company  of  Goldsmiths  should  take 
order  that,  within  a  short  time  limited, 
Goldsmith*s  Row  in  Cheapside  and  Lom- 
bard Street  should  be  supplied  with  Gold- 
smiths ;  and  that  those  who  keep  shops 
scatteringly  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  should 
have  shops  procured  for  them  in  Cheapside 
or  Lombard  Street,  upon  penalty  that  those 
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of  che  AjHucjBCi  and  LJTerr,  due  ^i  one 
Cake  <9n»  hfenisii.  ilMaiii  Uiae  tkeir  places. 
Aad  it  w  ftirtfaKr  nrvieral  fhr  dM  time  ui 
rmiM,  tkat  ill  fueh  wbo  flMoiil  lonre  their 
apprauieiEiiupa  to  coiiiHiiiclu,  ami  xher^ 
ap«Mi  were  made  free,  ihnald  enter  into 
hnof i,  one  to  kwp  a.  g«>IftLiinitli'4  shop  in  aaj 
other  part  ni  die  cisj  than  in  GbeapMiie  or 
Lombard  Screet ;  and  that  the  Lonl  Matot 
•ho«ld  take  ove  that  ihnpa  be  proTided  toe 
chefli  at  BDderace  and  inilitferest  rates.** — 
Rcnrwovrx,  wnL  3,  p.  111. 


1«W.  Tan 
alM|Mi,  not  G^AtiMmitha  in 
be  lint  ■&  and  niffcmi 
—Ibid.  p.  411. 


•'An 

thflae  ftreeta,  to 


^'^^MVW^M^^VVMMPVW^*^ 


*  TsB  King  being  inibnned  (1632)  that 
of  late  jean  a  great  nvmber  nf  the  nobilhj, 
gentry,  and  abler  lort  of  his  labjecta,  with 
their  frmfliea,  resorted  to  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminsler,  and  places  ivijoining, 
and  there  nuide  their  residence,  more  tiuui 
in  former  times ;  contrarj  to  the  ancient 
usage  of  the  EngliA  nation,  which  had  oc- 
casioned dirert  ineooYenienees ;  for  whilst 
their  residence  was  in  the  eoontrj,  thej 
senred  the  King  accordii^  to  their  degrees 
and  ranks,  in  aid  of  the  goremment,  where- 
by, and  bj  their  house-keeping  in  those 
parts,  the  realm  was  defended,  and  the 
meaner  lort  of  peq^  were  guided,  directed 
and  rdiered;  bat  bj  their  residence  in 
London,  Westminster,  and  parts  ivijoin- 
ing,  thej  had  not  emplojment,  but  lived 
without  doing  an/  service  to  prince  or  peo- 
ple :  a  great  part  of  their  money  drawn  out 
of  their  several  respective  counties,  and 
spent  in  the  city,  in  excess  of  apparel  pro- 
vided from  foreign  nations,  to  the  enriching 
of  other  nations,  and  consumed  their  time  in 
other  vain  delights  and  expence,  even  to  the 
wasting  of  their  estates.  The  King  there- 
fore ordered  all  such  persons  who  were  not 
of  the  privy  councilf  nor  bound  to  daily  at- 
tendance at  court,  to  return  to  their  coun- 
try hnmoi   within   forty  days,  and  there 


Hi*nee  Inm  a£ 
Mt  lamflBtahlY  m 
Henee  toogmwtk 
of  city  growth : 
cause  of 


1633.     Pniaiof 
Canary  wines, 
the  pipe,  IddL  the  qoarc 
lagw  X13  the  butt,  9dL 
best  Gaacotgne  and  Frenek 
ton,  6dL  the  quart.    The 
small  and  thbi  wines  £IS 
quart. — Ibid.  p.  157. 


^^MM«M«^««^^M«*W«M««»««W^^g« 


1633.  Wdluam  KiAn,  an  ancient  ar- 
cher, presented  to  the  King  and  CoancO  a 
warlike  invention,  with  the  use  of  the  bow 
and  pike  together.  The  King  aathorised 
him  to  instruct  the  Trained  ^^Tid\  remind- 
ed the  people  that  the  statutes  enjoining 
the  use  of  die  bow  and  arrow  were  still  in 
force,  and  required  them  to  conlbrm  them- 
selves thereunto. — ^Ibid.  voL  2,  p.  191. 


9^^^m^m^^^0^0*^^^^0^0^0^0^0^^ 


1634.  **  Tux  union  flag,  that  ia,  St. 
George*s  cross  and  St.  Andrew's  joined 
together,  was  still  to  be  reserved  as  an  or- 
nament proper  to  the  King's  own  shipe,  and 
ships  in  his  immediate  service  and  pay,  and 
none  others.  English  ships  were  to  bear 
the  Red  Cross,  Scotch,  the  White." — ^Ibid. 
vol.  2,  p.  247. 


^^^^^^^^ii^^^^^^^^v^^^^^M* 


1635.  Evil  of  town  residence  still 
complained  of.  *'  By  this  occasion  also, 
and  of  the  great  number  of  loose  and  idle 
people  that  follow  them,  and  live  in  and 
about  the  said  cities,  the  disorders  there 
grew  so  great,  and  the  delinquents  there 
became  so  numerous,  as  those  places  were 
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not  so  easily  governed  hy  their  ordinary 
magistrates  as  at  former  times:  and  the 
said  cities  were  not  only  at  excessive  charge 
in  relieving  a  great  number  of  those  loose 
and  idle  people,  that  grew  to  beggary,  and 
became  diseased  and  infirm,  but  also  were 
made  more  subject  to  contagion  and  infec- 
tion ;  and  the  prices  of  all  kind  of  victuals, 
both  in  the  said  cities,  and  in  divers  other 
places  from  whence  those  cities  were  served, 
were  exceedingly  increased,  and  the  several 
countries  undefended :  the  poorer  sort  of 
your  majesty*s  people  were  unrelieved,  and 
not  guided  and  governed  as  they  might  be, 
in  case  those  persons  of  quality  and  respect 
resided  among  them."  Then  followed  a 
presentation  to  the  Star  Chamber  against 
a  great  number  of  persons  for  residing  in 
town,  contrary  to  the  proclamation. — ^Ibid. 
Yol.  2,  p.  288. 


^«W^^^«MM^MAMMAMAMM^ 


1635.  Office  erected  for  receiving  the 
forfeitures  incurred  by  profane  cursers  and 
swearers ;  one  to  be  in  every  parish,  and 
the  money  paid  to  the  bishops  for  the  use 
of  the  poor. — Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  299. 


•^/^^rfS^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^AMM 


1635.  TiiiL  this  time  there  had  been  no 
certain  or  constant  intercourse  between 
England  and  Scotland.  Thomas  Wither- 
ings,  Esq.  his  majesty*s  postmaster  of  Eng- 
land for  foreign  parts,  was  now  commanded 
^^  to  settle  one  running-post,  or  two,  to  run 
day  and  night  between  Edinburgh  and 
London,  to  go  thither  and  come  back  again 
in  six  days ;  and  to  take  with  them  all  such 
letters  as  shall  be  directed  to  any  post  town 
in  the  said  road ;  and  the  posts  to  be  placed 
in  several  places  out  of  the  road,  to  run  and 
bring  and  carry  out  of  the  said  roads  the 
letters,  as  there  shall  be  occasion,  and  to 
pay  twopence  for  every  single  letter  under 
fourscore  miles ;  and  if  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles,  four  pence ;  and,  if  above,  then 
sixpence.  The  like  rule  the  king  is  pleased 
to  order  to  be  observed  to  West  Chester, 
Holyhead,  and  from  thence  to  Ireland ;  and 


also  to  observe  the  like  rule  from  London 
to  Plymouth,  Exeter,  and  other  places  in 
that  road ;  the  like  for  Oxford,  Bristol,  Col- 
chester, Norwich,  and  other  places.  And 
the  king  dotlr  command  that  no  other  mes- 
senger, foot-post,  or  foot-posts,  shall  take 
up,  carry,  receive,  or  deliver  any  letter  or 
letters  whatsoever,  other  than  the  messen- 
gers appointed  by  the  said  Thomas  Wither- 
ings :  except  conunon  known  carriers,  or  a 
particular  messenger  to  be  sent  on  purpose 
with  a  letter  to  a  friend." — ^Ibid.  vol.  2,  p. 
299.    II.  CarolL 


^M/V^^^r^W^^^^WW\^^^ 


1635.  In  the  preceding  reign  and  this, 
several  proclamations  "  for  the  restraint  of 
excessive  carriages,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  highways.  Yet  this  great  abuse  in- 
creased, to  the  public  nuisance,  and  likely 
to  hinder  the  general  commerce  of  people, 
and  become  imrepairable  without  exces- 
sive charge  and  burden  to  the  country." 
Ordered,  therefore,  "  that  no  common  car- 
riers or  other  persons,  do,  upon  the  com- 
mon highway,  go  or  travel  with  any  wag- 
gon, cart,  &c.  whereon  is  more  than  2000 
weight,  nor  to  use  above  five  horses,  or  four 
oxen  and  two  horses,  or  six  oxen  without 
horses,  at  any  one  time." — Ibid.  p.  301. 


*^^^»^^^^^^^^^^^^^^MMM^% 


1635.  *^Th£  king*s  majesty  took  into 
consideration  the  restraint  of  the  multitude, 
and  promiscuous  use  of  coaches  about  Lon- 
don and  Westminster.  The  great  number 
of  hackney  coaches  were  grown  of  late  a 
great  disturbance  to  the  king,  queen,  and 
nobility,  through  the  streets  of  the  said 
cities,  so  as  the  common  passage  thereby 
was  hindred,  and  made  dangerous,  and  the 
rates  and  prices  of  hay  and  provender,  and 
other  provisions  of  the  stable  thereby  made 
exceeding  dear.  Therefore,  no  hackney  or 
hired  coach  was  to  be  used  or  sufiered  in 
London,  Westminster,  or  the  suburbs  or 
liberties  thereof,  except  the  same  be  to 
travel  at  the  least  three  miles  out  of  town. 
And  no  person  shall  go  in  a  coach  in  the 


H  M 


streets  of  London  and  Westminster,  except 
the  owner  of  the  ssme  coach  shall  and  do 
constantly  keep  within  the  said  cities  and 
sahurbs  thereof  four  sufficient  able  horses 
or  geldings  fit  for  his  migesty's  serrioe, 
whensoeTcr  his  majestj*s  occasions  shall  re- 
quire them,  upon  great  penalties  contained 
in  the  said  proclamation.** — ^Ibid.  p.  316. 


^<V^WWWWMNMMMMAMA^ 


^  It  is  worth  observation,  that  in  the  first 
jear  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles,  no  hack- 
ney coaches  did  stand  in  the  streets,  but  at 
their  stables,  and  they  were  sent  unto  to 
come  abroad  by  those  who  had  occasion  to 
use  them ;  and  there  were  not  above  twenty 
hackney  coaches  at  that  time  to  be  had  for 
hire  in  and  about  London.  The  grave 
judges  of  the  law  constantly  rid  on  horse- 
back, in  all  weathers,  to  Westminster.** — 
Ibid.  p.  317. 


<^^A^^A^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


All  lawyers  in  those  days  pleaded  in 
ruffs ;  falling  bands  came  afterwards  in 
fashion. — ^Ibid.  p.  317. 


^^AMAAM^MA^^^t^^^^^^^^^^ 


1636.  '*  Taking  into  consideration  the 
great  quantity  of  money  exhausted  from 
his  subjects,  and  exported  out  of  his  do- 
minions into  foreign  parts,  for  counterfeit 
jewels  of  pearl,  pendants,  chains  and  false 
stones,  carrying  only  a  show  and  semblance 
of  precious  stones,  pearls  and  jewels,  the 
king  commanded  that  from  thenceforth  no 
person  should  wear,  or  use  any  counterfeit 
jewels,  pearls,  pendants,  chains,  or  false 
stones,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  same, 
and  such  other  pains  as  shall  be  inflicted 
upon  them.** — Ibid.  p.  321. 


M^^VS^^^^^^^^^^^N^^W^^^^ 


1636.  The  Lord  Keeper  charges  the 
judges  "  to  proceed  roundly  against  capital 
and  felonious  ofiendcrs,  especially  robbers 
in  the  highway,  who  now  march  in  troops 
after  a  high  hand.**— Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  358. 


Court  of  Honour,  or   Lord  MmrHhaTs 
Court,  held  in  the  Painted  Chamber. 

^  A  man  took  the  name  and  arms  of  West, 
Lord  De  la  Ware's  family,  and  his  son  took 
place,  upon  that  ground,  of  some  <^  the 
gentry,  his  neighbours  in  Hampshire ;  and 
they  being  thus  disobliged,  and  knowing 
his  real  history,  acquainted  Lord  De  la 
Ware*s  family,  and  the  lord  being  an  in- 
fant, his  guardian  brought  the  case  to  a 
hearing.  The  said  pretended  West  had 
been  a  hostler,  and  being  a  famous  wi^stler 
in  Lincoln*s  Inn  Fields,  went  there  by  the 
name  of  Jack  of  the  West.  He  k;new 
enough  of  the  family  to  make  out  a  descent 
in  his  patent  firom  one  who  went  beyond 
sea,  and  was  thought  to  be  dead ;  but  this 
very  person  was  produced  in  court,  from 
whom  the  descent  was  assimied.  So  the 
court  was  fully  satisfied  of  the  abuse  by 
the  said  West  the  hostler  done  to  the  &- 
mily  of  West,  Lord  De  la  Ware,  where- 
upon he  was  ordered  to  be  degraded,  and 
never  to  write  himself  gentleman  any  more, 
and  to  pay  £500  fine.  Some  other  cir- 
cumstances  did   attend   his    d^radation, 

which  cannot  now  be  called  to  mind.** 

Ibid.  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  1055. 

"  One  Brown  set  forth  in  libel  his  descent ; 
that  another  person  in  way  of  defamation^ 
said,  he  was  no  gentleman,  but  descended 
from  Brown,  the  great  pudding-eater,  in 
Kent ;  but  it  appearing  he  was  not  so  de- 
scended, but  from  an  ancient  family,  he 
that  spoke  the  words  underwent  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court,  and  decreed  to  give 

satisfaction  to  the  party  complainin*^.*' 

Ibid. 


"  A  cmzEN  of  London  was  complained  of, 
who  going  to  a  gentleman  well  descended 
for  some  money  that  was  due  unto  him,  the 
gentleman  not  only  refused  to  pay  him  the 
money,  but  gave  him  hard  words ;  then  said 
the  citizen,  surely  you  are  no  gentleman, 
that  would  not  pay  your  debts,  with  some 
other  reflecting  language  :  and  the  citizen 
underwent  the  censure  of  the  court.** — Ibid. 
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1630.  Stbwabds  to  lords  and  gentle- 
men, in  keeping  their  leets  twice  a-year, 
were  to  enquire,  among  other  things,  espe- 
cially **  of  common  thieves  and  their  re- 
ceivers ;  haunters  of  taverns  or  alehouses, 
those  that  go  in  good  clothes  and  fare  well, 
and  none  knows  whereof  they  live ;  those 
that  be  night-walkers ;  builders  of  cottages, 
and  takers-in  of  inmates ;  offences  of  vic- 
tuallers, artificers,  workmen  and  labour- 
ers."— Ibid.  app.  p.  88. 

1630.  Directions  *'  that  no  man  har- 
bour rogues  in  their  bams  or  outhouses. 
And  the  wandering  persons  with  women 
and  children  to  give  account  to  the  con- 
stable or  justice  of  peace,  where  they  were 
married,  and  where  their  children  were 
christened ;  for  these  people  live  like  sa- 
vages, neither  marry,  nor  bury,  nor  christen, 
which  licentious  liberty  makes  so  many  de- 
light to  be  rogues  and  wanderers.**  —  Ibid, 
p.  89. 


«'wv^«/ww%^/v^/^M/^^s^^^^v 


The  gaoler  in  every  county  to  be  made 
governor  of  the  house  of  correction,  **  that 
so  he  may  employ  to  work  prisoners  com- 
mitted for  small  causes,  and  so  they  may 
learn  to  live  honestly  by  labour,  and  not 
live  idly  and  miserably  long  in  prison, 
whereby  they  are  made  worse  when  they 
come  out  than  they  were  when  they  went 
in.**— Ibid. 


V^VN^«WV^«M««M^^WW>«^V 


1630.  *'  The  highways  in  all  counties  of 
England  in  great  decay,  partly  so  grown, 
for  that  men  think  there  is  no  course  by 
the  common  law,  or  order  from  the  state 
to  amend  the  same;  and  the  work-days  ap- 
pointed by  the  statute  are  so  omitted  or 
idly  performed  that  there  comes  little  good 
by  them." — Ibid. 


^^^iM^%^^WVS^^^^^'W\/«^^te 


1640.  Complaint  in  the  London  Peti- 
tion, of  *'  the  swarming  of  lascivious,  idle 
and  unprofitable  books  and  pamphlets,  play- 
books  and  ballads,  as  namely,  Ovid*8  Fits 


of  Love,  The  Parliament  of  Women,  which 
came  out  at  the  dissolving  of  the  last  Par- 
liament, Bams*s  Poems,  Parker*s  Ballads, 
in  disgrace  of  religion,  to  the  increase  of  all 
vice,  and  withdrawing  people  from  reading, 
studying,  and  hearing  the  Word  of  God 
and  other  good  books.** — Ibid.  3,  vol.  1,  p. 
94. 


^^^^k^/^^^^^^^^A^^^^^^#% 


''  Whatever  games  were  stirring,  at 
places  where  he  retired,  as  gammon,  gleek, 
piquet,  or  even  the  merry  main  (?)  he  made 
one.** — Life  of  Lord  Keeper  OwUdford,  vol. 
1,  p.  17. 


^%/^^\/S^^'W\^^^%^/VN/\/S/^» 


The  exhibition  allowed  to  Francis  North 
by  his  father  (a  nobleman),  while  studying 
the  law,  was  £60  a-year,  and  his  grand- 
father, £20;  and  the  father  then  cut  off 
£10.— Ibid.  p.  49. 

Francis  North  *'  being  solicitous  about 
his  health,  wore  a  broad  stomacher  on  his 
breast ;  and  commonly  a  little  leather  cap, 
which  sort  was  then  called  sculcaps.**  — 
Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  57. 

"  As  his  practice  increased,  these  scul- 
caps were  destined  to  be  in  a  drawer  to 
receive  the  money  that  came  in  by  fees. 
One  had  the  gold,  another  the  crowns  and 
half-crowns,  and  another  the  smaller  mo- 
ney.**— ^Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  170. 


^/SA/S/WSAM/S/SM^«MAMAM<««V 


His  sister  Mary,  ^  besides  the  advantage 
of  her  person,  had  a  superior  wit,  pro- 
digious memory,  and  was  most  agreeable 
in  conversation.  I  do  just  remember  so 
much  of  her  (for  I  was  very  yoimg  when 
she  married,)  that  for  hours  and  hours  to- 
gether, she  diverted  her  sisters,  and  all  the 
female  society  at  work  together,  (as  the  use 
of  that  family  was,)  with  rehearsing  by 
heart  prolix  romances,  with  the  substance 
of  speeches  and  letters,  as  well  as  passagss ; 
and  this  with  little  or  no  hesitation,  but  ii  *. 
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a  continual  series  of  discourse;  the  very 
memory  of  which  is  to  me,  at  this  day,  very 
wonderful.  She  instituted  a  sort  of  order 
of  the  wits  of  her  time  and  acqaintance, 
whereof  the  symbol  was,  a  sun  with  a  circle 
touching  the  rays,  and  upon  that,  in  a  blue 
ground,  were  wrote  ailra/^ri/c,  in  the  proper 
Greek  character,  which  her  father  suggest- 
ed. Diverse  of  these  were  made  in  silver 
and  enamel,  but  in  embroidery  plenty, 
which  were  dispersed  to  those  wittified  la- 
dies who  were  willing  to  come  into  the 
order,  and  for  a  while  they  were  formally 
worn,  till  the  foundress  fell  under  the  go- 
vernment of  another,  and  then  it  was  left 
off.*'— Ibid.  p.  58. 

PuBLiG  readings  at  the  Inns  of  Court, 
and  riotous  feasting. — ^Ibid.  p.  140. 

'*  In  the  county  of  Hereford  was  an  old 
custom  at  fanerals  to  hire  poor  people,  who 
were  to  take  upon  them  all  the  sins  of  the 
party  deceased,  and  were  called  sin-eaters. 
One  of  them,  I  remember,  lived  in  a  cott-age 
on  Ross  high-way.  The  manner  was  thus : 
when  the  corpse  was  brought  out  of  the 
house,  and  laid  on  the  bier,  a  loaf  of  bread 
was  delivered  to  the  sin-eater  over  the 
corpse,  as  also  a  mazar-bowl  (a  gossip's 
bowl  of  maple)  full  of  beer,  which  he  was 
to  drink  up,  and  sixpence  in  money ;  in 
consequence  whereof,  he  took  upon  him, 
ipso  facto,  all  the  sins  of  the  defunct,  and 
freed  him  or  her  from  walking  after  they 
were  dead.  In  North  Wales,  the  sin  •  eaters 
are  frequently  made  use  of;  but  there, 
instead  of  a  bowl  of  beer,  they  have  a  bowl 
of  milk.  This  custom  was  by  some  people 
observed,  even  in  the  strictest  time  of  the 
Presbyterian  government.  And  at  Dyndar, 
volens  nolens  the  parson  of  the  parish,  the 
relations  of  a  woman  deceased  there  had 
this  ceremony  punctually  performed  ac- 
cording to  her  will.  The  like  was  done  in 
the  city  of  Hereford  in  those  times,  where 
a  woman  kept  many  years  before  her  death. 


a  mazar  bowl  for  the  sin-eater,  and  in 
other  places  in  this  countj,  aa  also  at  Bre- 
con, at  Llangore,  where  Mr.  Gwin,  the 
minister,  about  1640,  could  not  iiinder  this 
superstition.** — Aubrey  of  OeniiUsme^MS. 
quoted  in  KfNNBTT^s  2\ir.  Ani,  toL  2,  p. 
276.  

Doles  at  funerals  were  continued  at  gen- 
tlemen's funerals  in  the  West  of  England 
tiU  the  CivU  Wars.— Ibid. 


^  The  poor  herdsman  that  dwells  upon  his 
own  acre,  and  feeds  the  little  jokes  and 
couples  of  sheep  on  highways  and  moun- 
tains, and  looks  not  ambitiously  on  his  neigh- 
bour's farm,  nor  covets  the  next  cottage, 
(which  yet   he  likes  well,  and  thinks   it 
excellent,  because  it  hath  a  ehinmey)  nor 
would  do  an  act  of  falsehood  to  get  his  own 
tenement  rent-free.    This  man  shall  have  a 
reward  in  proportion  great  as   that  just 
prince  who  refuses  to  oppress  his  brother 
when  his  state  is  broken  by  rebellion  and 
disadvantages.** — J.  Tatlob,  vol.  14,  p.  289. 


^^N/<^^^/\^«^^^^^W\^\/V^^^S^S^W^« 


1 645.  "  The  plague  in  a  few  months  swept 
away  above  1300  souls  in  Leeds,  and  so 
infected  the  air  that  the  birds  fell  down 
dead  in  their  flight  over  the  town." — Tho- 
REsnr,  p.  104.   Whitaker^s  edit. 


^^MN/V^'^^^^^M^^^^^^^^^W 


"The  high  narrow  windows,  tlfe  diamond 
quarrels,  the  stone  floors  (I  am  now  speak- 
ing of  the  best  houses  in  the  town,  Leeds), 
together  with  the  absence  of  shutters  and 
curtains,  aflbrd  but  a  melancholy  picture  of 
the  dwellings  of  Hirwing  manufacturers 
down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  the 
beginning  of  that  reign  the  first  house  **  at 
Leeds  "  (and  it  bears  to  this  day  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  name  of  Red  House)  was  con- 
structed of  brick ;  and  here,  as  affording 
probably  the  best  accommodation  in  the 
town,  that  unhappy  monarch  was  lodged 
while  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots.** — ^Whita- 
R£R*s  Loiflis  mid  Elmete,  p.  79. 
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1647,  13  April.     ''  The  Establishment 
agreed  on  bj  the  Commons  this  day, 
Officers  of  Horse. 

A  Colonel  shall  have  I2s,  per  diem,  and 
for  four  horses  6«.  per  diem. 

A  Captain  lOs,  and  two  horses  4s, 

A  Ltnt.  Ss,  4d,  and  two  horses  4s. 

A  Quarter  Master  4s.  and  one  horse  2s. 

A  Provost  ]^iaster  3s.  4d.  and  two  men  4s. 

Corporals  and  Trumpeters  each  2s.  6df. 
per  diem. 

Foot  Officers. 

A  Captain  8«.  per  diem. 

A  Ltnt.  4s. 

An  Ensign  2s.  6d. 

Serjeants,  Drummers  and  Corporals,  each 
1«." — Rush  WORTH,  vol.  6,  p.  454. 


^^^^V«^«/W^\A^^^^^S^/^^» 


"  Private  persons,  especially  those  in 
trade,  found  themselves  under  a  necessity 
of  assuming  the  power  of  coinage,  owing  to 
the  want  of  copper  money  coined  by  autho- 
rity. They  first  made  their  appearance 
about  1648,  and  kept  gradually  increasing 
till  1672,  when  they  were  cried  down  by 
proclamation.** — WatsoiCs  Hist,  of  Halifax, 
p.  72. 


%^^^^^^^^A^^^^^%^MAA^A 


1648.  **  Thbrb  is  invented  an  instrument 
of  small  bigness  and  price,  easily  made  and 
very  durable ;  whereby  with  an  hour*s  prac- 
tice, one  may  write  two  copies  of  the  same 
thing  at  once,  on  a  book  of  parchment,  as 
well  as  on  paper,  and  in  any  character 
whatsoever ;  of  great  advantage  to  law- 
yers, scriveners,  merchants,  scholars,  re- 
gisters, clerks,  &c.  it  saving  the  labour  of 
examination,  discovering  or  preventing  fal- 
sification, and  performing  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  writing,  as  with  ease  and  speed,  so 
with  privacy  also.  Approved  in  its  use  and 
feasibility  by  an  ordinance  of  both  houses 
of  parliament.  The  farther  nature  whereof, 
and  the  latter  conditions  whereupon  it  shall 
be  discovered,  (the  former  for  not  doing  it 
till  the  1st  of  April,  1649,  bemg  declined) 
may  be  fully  known  at  the  inventor*8  lodg- 
ing, next  door  to  the  White  Bear  in  Loth- 


bury.  Where  note,  that  for  hastening  the 
discovery,  the  price  thereof  will  be  greater 
or  less,  according  as  men  come  in  soon  or 
late  for  the  same.** — Rushworth,  vol.  7, 
p.  1112. 


•>wv^/^/^/^/w^/v^/^/www 


1648.  "  Amid  these  times  of  killing  and 
destroying,  it  is  a  work  of  charity  to  save 
such  as  may  be  saved.  To  this  end  a  me- 
dicine is  offered,  by  which  many  lives  have 
been  saved,  and  in  so  dangerous  a  case,  that 
it  hath  been  often  lefl  by  physicians  as  des- 
perate ;  and  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  phy- 
sicians in  this  kingdom,  hath  been  thought 
remediless,  but  only  by  cutting  a  hole  in 
the  breast ;  so  that  both  pain  and  danger  is 
here  prevented  by  an  easy  remedy.  When 
the  pleurisy  is  past  the  time  of  blood-let- 
ting, take  an  apple,  and  cut  away  the  top 
of  it  to  make  a  cover,  then  pick  out  the  core, 
and  fill  the  empty  room  with  the  white  of 
frankincense ;  then  lay  on  the  cover  and 
roast  it ;  and  when  it  is  soft,  bruise  and  mix 
it  all  together,  then  put  so  much  sugar  to  it 
as  will  make  it  savoury ;  let  the  sick  person 
eat  it,  and  it  fails  not  to  cure.  If  need  be, 
it  may  be  taken  more  than  once.** — Ibid, 
vol.  7,  p.  1205. 


V^%,^/W^^'^^A^^M/N^/N^^» 


22  Sept.  1648.  '*  Doctor  CHAMBBRLAni 
this  day  offered  to  the  House,  that  he  might 
have  the  benefit  of  improving  all  baths  for 
fourteen  years  together,  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  and  an  ordinance  for  this  purpose 
was  read  the  second  time  and  committed.** 
—  Ibid.  vol.  7,  p.  1270. 

8  Sept.  1641.  Orders  made  to  prevent 
the  spreading  of  infection.  **  That  the  bill 
(Lord  have  mercy  upon  us)  with  a  large  red 
cross,  be  set  upon  the  door  of  every  house 
infected  with  the  plague.  The  house  vi- 
sited with  the  plague  to  be  shut  up,  whe- 
ther any  persons  therein  do  die  or  not,  and 
the  persons  so  shut  up  to  bear  their  own 
charges,  if  they  be  of  ability.  No  person 
to  be  removed  out  of  any  infected  house, 
but  by  leave  of  the   magistrate.     If  any 


perwn  slull  6j  out  of  u);  house  infected 
with  the  pikgue,  at  or  before  the  deMh  of 
uij  in  the  hoiue,  such  person  m  fljing  to 
be  punued  by  hue  Mid  crj,  kod  the  boiue 
where  they  »hall  be  fouod  to  be,  ihut  up, 
•nd  they  returned  back  to  the  pl»c«  from 
whence  they  fled." — Naisoh,  toI.  2,  p. 
476. 

I  veij  much  doubt  whether  a  greMer 
proportion  would  not  lufler  under,  and  b 
conteqnence  of  these  reatrictiont,  than  if  all 
as  m  Turkey  had  been  left  to  their  own 
will.  These  rery  restrictions  would  tend 
to  create  that  desire  in  the  Bufferen  of 
■preadiug  the  infection,  of  which  Lord 
Falkland  spetki ;  for  I  think  he  is  more 
likely  to  hare  spoken  from  experience  of 
the  fact  also,  than  in  mere  imitation  of 
Thucydides. 

It  was  ordered  also,  "  that,  the  pavements 
in  the  streets  be  made  sufficient,  and  so 
continued,  the  kennels  kept  aweet  and  clean, 
the  soil  of  the  said  streets  to  be  carried 
away,  and  all  annoyances  to  be  removed." — 
Ibid,  

"  Thosi  fat-bellyed  priests  tliat  have  liv- 
ings great  store. 
If  bishops  go  down  thej  shall  never  have 

Thar  journeymen-readers  likewise  are 

That  they  must  be  forced  to  give  over  their 

And  wear  leather-garments  instead  of  black 

cloth. 
Which  nitikes  them  lovo  bishops  and  luke- 

The  sectaries  called  the  Liturgy  Broth, 
b  derision. — Vox  Populi  in  Plmn  Engliih. 
Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  807. 


FoDus  speaks  of  "  the  Botterdam-ehip 
which  would  kill  the  English  underwater." 
—PMtoftnr  Pretended  Saintt,  p.  141. 

Was  this  of  the  torpedo  kind  f  or  a  div- 
ing vessel  f 


Custom  at  taverns  of  sending  presenta 
of  wbe  from  one  room  to  another. — .~ 
wux's  Shakeipere,  roL  S,  p.  85. 


CAUJonarHT  neglected  in  this  age. —  See 
Fdllbb'b  Ded.  to  the  Tkirleentk  Century  of 
Au  CkurA  Hittory,  p.  S7. 


WnxiAMB,  then  Lord  Keeper,  in  Chariea' 
first  parliament,  replied  thus  to  the  addrea 
of  the  bouse :  "  What  you  recommended 
to  the  king  concerning  the  laws  of  the 
land,  the  king  hath  alreadj  in  private, 
and  doth  now  in  public  recommend  to  his 
judges,  and  by  them  to  the  profeasom  and 
students  of  the  laws,  to  wit,  that  they 
would  spend  their  time,  as  their  forefathers 
did,  in  the  ancient  common  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  and  not  altogether,  as  the  com- 
plaint huh  been  of  late,  in  statutes,  new 
cases  and  modem  abridgements.  In  the 
former  studies  you  meet  with  reason  ere* 
ated  by  God,  in  the  latter  with  opinion 
only,  invented  by  men." — HACKsfs  Zj^e 
of  WWtmu,  pt.  2,  p.  12. 


Bishop  WiLLijiMs  when  living  in  disgrace 
at  Buckden,  "  was  the  worse  thought  of  bj 
some  strict  censurera,  because  he  admitted 
in  his  public  hall  a  comedy  once  or  twice 
to  be  presented  before  him,  exhibited  by 
hia  own  servants  for  an  evening  recreation." 
—Ibid.  p.  37. 

"  No  man  more  wise,  or  more  serious  than 
Archbisliop  Bancroft,  the  atlas  of  our  cler- 
gy in  hia  time,  and  lie  that  writes  this  hath 
seen  an  enterlude  well  presented  before 
him  at  Lambeth,  by  his  own  gentlemen 
when  I  wra  one  of  the  youngest  specta- 
tors."— Ibid. 


165S.  HAia  powder  seems  to  have  been 
a  military  fashion.  Sec  the  description  of 
John  Owen  in  his  campaign  against  Pen- 
ruddock  .—Obmb's  Life,  p.  158,  rat.  in  Red 
Bwk,  p.  272. 
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1627.  "That  Christmas  the  Temple 
Sparks  had  en^talled  a  Lieutenant,  a  thing 
we  country  folk  call  a  Lord  of  Misrule. 
This  Lieutenant  had  on  Twelfth  Eve  late 
in  the  night  sent  out  to  collect  his  rents  in 
Ram  Alley,  and  Fleet  Street^  limiting  five 
shillings  to  every  house.  At  every  door 
they  winded  their  temple-horn,  and  if  it 
procured  not  entrance  at  the  second  blast 
or  summons,  the  word  of  command  was 
then,  Give  fire,  gunner !  This  gunner  was 
a  robustious  Vulcan,  and  his  engine  a 
mighty  smith*s  hammer.**  The  people  com- 
plained to  the  mayor,  who  went  in  person 
the  next  night,  a  fight  took  place  and  the 
Lieutenant  was  laid  in  the  Counter,  till  on 
the  attorney  general*s  mediation,  and  his 
own  submission,  he  was  released. — H.  Les- 
TRAifGs*8  Reign  of  K,  Charles^  p.  72. 

1632.  "  The  king  having  granted  leave 
to  the  Earl  of  Bedford  to  edify  at  pleasure 
upon  the  Convent  Garden,  it  being  of  a 
very  ample  and  spacious  area  and  content, 
the  Earl  plied  his  design  with  such  celerity 
and  quick  dispatch,  as  he  soon  reared  such 
numerous  rows  of  stately  and  ambitious 
buildings,  as  made  old  London  envy  the 
magnificence  of  her  suburbieary  city.** — 
Ibid.  p.  124. 


ww^/v»»v»»»<VM^^^^^^^^^ 


1635.  "On  the  birth  of  Charles's  second 
daughter,  the  Dutch  presented  their  Ma- 
jesties with  a  massive  piece  of  Ambre-gris, 
two  huge  basons  of  China  earth,  a  noble 
clock,  the  manufacture,  the  workmanship 
of  Rodolphus  the  Emperor,  and  four  rare 
tables  of  painture.** — Ibid.  p.  136. 


^^W^^^AMMMA^^k^SA^N#S/^N» 


If  Charles  was  addrest  in  French,  he 
used  to  answer  himself,  but  briefly.  If  he 
were  spoken  to  in  Latin,  he  answered  by 
his  secretary. — Aitzbma,  vol.  2,  p.  297. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^s^^^m 


1635.  ArrzBMA  speaks  of  the  bow  as  a 
common  exercise  in  England.  He  is  speak- 
ing of  Abbot's  accident,  and  erroneously 


supposes  that  it  happened  when  he  was 
exercising  himself  with  bow  and  arrow  in 
the  field  ^^ghelijck  de  EvgeUche  veel  doen^ 
—Vol.  2,  p.  298. 


^^VWV^^r^^^^^^^^^^^^^M% 


1636.  GroiNG  to  court  on  New  Year's 
day,  Aitzcma  past  through  one  or  two 
rooms  so  opghepronckt  with  plate,  that  they 
looked  like  a  lottery  or  a  silversmith's  shop. 
They  were  new-year*s  gifts  to  the  King,  he 
was  told,  from  the  lords  and  courtiers, 
such  being  the  custom  in  England. — Ibid, 
vol.  2,  p.  362. 


*»^^^^A^^^^^^^^^^^^^^»/W 


1637.  The  confectionary  for  a  banquet 
given  by  the  Earl  of  Holland,  was  brought 
from  Paris. — Aitzema,  vol.  2,  p.  491. 

1637.  The  excise  upon  tobacco  was  at 
this  time  one  of  Charles's  best  sources  of 
revenue. — Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  492. 


M^^^k^^M^^^^SA^^^VS^V^^^ 


Aitzema  observes  that  short-hand  writ- 
ing was  very  generally  used  in  England 
— Ibid.  vol.  3,  p.  74. 


%^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^0^'^0* 


Charles  wore  pearl  ear-rings,  and  the 
day  before  his  execution  took  one  of  great 
value  from  his  ear,  and  gave  it  to  Juxon  in 
charge  for  his  daughter  the  Princess  Royal. 
— Ibid.  vol.  3,  p.  337. 


^^^kA^^^^^^^^^^^^/V^V^ 


Hampton  Court  is  called  ^^  het  grootste 
en  manifijckste  Comngs  huys  det  in  Enge^ 
landt  i«."--Ibid.  vol.  3,  p.  196. 

1649.  Charles  II.  writes  from  Jersey  to 
Progers  for  a  plain  riding-suit  with  an  tn- 
nocent  coat :  by  which  the  editor  of  Oram- 
morWs  Memoire  understands  mourning. 


^^^^A^/\^^^k^^^^^^^^^^^ 


The  Star  Chamber  limited  the  number 
of  printing-ofiices  in  and  about  London  to 
twenty.  When  that  court  was  abolished 
they  soon  exceeded  sixty. — HarL  Mite*  vol. 
7,  p.  107. 


•i 
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I  TiiiKK  I  may  truly  say  that  there  were 
few  gocMi  eobblcrfl  in  London  but  had  a  sil- 
ver beaker,  so  rife  were  silver  vessels  among 
all  conditions,"  —  Sib  P.  IL  Wabwick's 
Memairt^  p.  63. 


**  Nathanirl  Canopius,  a  Cretan  who 
had  been  Primore  (?)  to  the  Patriarch  Cyril, 
and,  after  that  remarkable  person  was  put 
to  death,  fled  to  England,  was  the  first  man 
who  made  and  drank  coiTee  in  Oxford. 
Laud  patronized  him, — placed  him  at  Bal- 
liol :  he  was  afterwards  chaplain  of  Christ 
Church."— Wood,  quoted  in  Walker's  Suf- 
/erings. 


^^^^^^^^^^^v^A^i^^k^^kAA^ 


DRCNKBimBss  in  the  Dutch  Universities. 
—  Jacobus  Cbucius,  p.  3. 

Licentious  manners  of  the  women  in 
Holland. — Ibid.  p.  9. 

IlBCTOBncQ  manners  of  the  men. — ^Ibid. 
p.  66. 

CoLLECTOBS  of  rare  books :  costly  bind- 
ing, &c. — Ibid.  p.  85. 


•^^^l^^l^^^^^^^^^^/S^^^ 


Pbincb  Butleb*8  tale  representing  the 
state  of  the  wool  case,  or  die  East  India 
case,  truly  stated — 1691,  (^State  Poems^  vol. 
4,  p.  422)  speaking  of  the  time  when  the 
English  imported  raw  silk  in  exchange  for 
wrought  woollen^  says, 

**  Then  scarce  a  child  was  to  be  seen 
Without  say-frock  which  was  of  green." 

It  appears  by  Sib  Kenblm  Digbt,  (Disc, 
an  the  Power  of  Sympathyy  p.  38)  that  pit- 
coal  was  the  common  fuel  in  London, — from 
Newcastle  or  Scotland. 

And  that  consumptive  patients  went 
usually  from  London  to  Paris,  where  they 
generally  recovered  ;  "  the  remedy  for  that 
malady  being  in  the  beginning  very  easy." 
—Ibid.  p.  40. 


A  BTOKB-BATBB  exhibited  in 
Ant.  de  Sodbb  de  Macedo  mw  him  and 
heard  the  stones  rattle  in  his  inside  when 
he  struck  it. — ^Abcoubt  a  Paimiaa,  p.  ^ 


MMMAMMAAMAMMM#W^>W««M^ 


It  must  be  in  this  reign  thBt  Sir  Simonds 
D*£we8  contracted  with  John  Maddie  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  to  boild  him  m  coach 
for  £27.  The  agreement  is  said  to  be  very 
curious. — Lansdowne  MSS.  No.  846,  p.  5. 


«MAA^^^^VW%^^^^^S^^I^^«^l^^« 


Schoolboy  pranks  and  tjrrannj  at  Col- 
lege.— ^Abthont  Wooi>*8  Life^  pp.  45-6. 


a^W^^MMM^MAMMMAm«VW^ 


1650.  This  year  Jacobs,  a  Jew,  cqpened 
a  coffee-house  at  the  Angel  in  the  Parish 
of  Saint  Peter  in  the  East,  Oxon;  and  there 
it  was  by  some,  who  delighted  in  noyeltj, 
drank.  —  Ibid.  p.  65. 


«^^^^^^^^^^^^^h^^^^^^^^V% 


Onb  of  the  enormities  of  Clajrton,  the  in- 
trusive wardm  of  Merton,  was  **•  burning 
in  one  year  threescore  pounds*  worth  of 
the  choicest  billet  that  could  be  had,  not 
only  in  all  his  robms,  but  in  the  kitchen 
among  his  servants ;  without  any  r^ard  had 
to  coal,  which  usually  (to  sare  charges)  is 
burnt  in  kitchens,  and  sometimes  alao  in 
parlours." — Ibid.  p.  169. 


^AMMMA«\M«W«/«^«V«^«WV 


Pbogbbsb  of  a  young  gallant. — ^Bkaith- 
WAiTB,  English  Oentieman^  p.  42. 


^MMAtfNAMAMAA^^h^^^A^^^^ 


Fbequbnt  perjuries  in  courts  of  justice. 
Jackson,  vol.  2,  p.  983. 


^h/\A^AAiAA^A/S^^^^^^^^^ 


Jackson  (vol.  3,  p.  191)  says  that  the 
great  aim  and  endeavour  of  the  Jesuits  had 
long  been  to  draw  the  English  Church  into 
Calvinism.  The  passage  is  yerj  curious 
and  important. 

"  Thet  who  thought  it  fit  for  the  mean- 
est of  the  clergy  to  read  prayers,  and  for 
themselves  only   to  preach,   though   they 
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might  inDOcently  intend  it,  yet  did  not  in 
that  action  consult  the  honour  of  our  liturgy, 
except  where  charity  or  necessity  did  in- 
terpose."—  J.  Taylor,  vol.  7,  p.  312. 


^A/V/S/S/Vy^W«M/WW>/V/\/>/N* 


"  You  now 
Wash  every  day  your  best  handkerchief 
With  yellow  starch,  and  your  laced  quoiff, 
Till  it  now  hangs  as  if  the  devil 
Had  frightened  you  thro*  quicksalts.    Not 

a  post 
But  must  be  beaten  for  the  rotten  powder 
To  make  your  hair  sit  well." 

Sib  Robert  Howard,  The  Blind  Lady. 


N/>/«/S/WV%/^/^^^^^#\AA^^%^#> 


Bromfall,  high  sheriff  for  the  County 
of  Bedford  in  1 650,  was  greatly  instrumental 
in  saving  the  Cotton  library,  when  all  docu- 
ments of  a  constitutional  and  legal  nature 
were  industriously  sought  after,  in  order 
to  be  destroyed.  —  Pre/ace  to  the  Cat,  of 
MSS. 


^w^w^^^M/^«/v^/^/ww^/^«^, 


The  puritanical  tax  of  the  value  of  a  meal 
to  be  retrenched  every  week,  is  said  to  have 
produced  during  the  six  years  that  it  lasted, 
£608,400.  For  this  I  have  only  newspa- 
per authority,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  stated 
upon  authentic  grrounds. 


W^^^^'W^^^^W^^'WWV^%^^V^ 


Whew  the  right  of  the  saints  to  govern 
the  earth,  was  **  once  upon  an  occasion  ear- 
nestly pressed  in  Cromwell's  little  parlia- 
ment, it  was  answered  by  the  president  of 
his  council  that  the  sunts  deserved  all 
things ;  but  that  public  employment  was 
such  a  drudgery  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
condemn  the  saints  to  it ;  and  that  the  se- 
curest way  to  make  the  commonwealth 
happy  was  to  leave  them  in  a  pious  retire- 
ment, interceding  for  the  nation  at  the 
throne  of  grace."  —  Sir  George  JVLlc- 
kenzie's  Essayiy  p.  431. 

1627.  Lord  Haughton  to  Wentworth. 
"  My  father  may  be  hunted  from  about 
London  by  a  Christmas  proclamation,  now  I 


that  the  term  and  pretence  of  business  is 
past." — Stratford's  Letters,  vol.  1,  p.  42. 

I  SUPPOSE  the  civil  wars  put  an  end 
to  hawking;  the  old  establishments  were 
broken  up;  and  it  never  seems  to  have 
been  in  fashion  afterwards. 

1631-2.  Dutch  forbidden  to  export  but- 
ter and  cheese  from  the  West  of  England : 
Wentworth  was  advised  to  make  the  same 
prohibition  in  Ireland,  **for  if  Ireland  could 
send  away  twenty  ships  laden  with  com 
and  butter,  they  would  be  sold  in  a  day 
after  their  arrival,  and  it  is  the  best  com- 
modity can  be  sent  to  Spain.  The  En- 
glish butter  is  most  esteemed  in  Spain,  and 
therefore  our  merchants  have  of  late  caused 
the  Irish  to  be  barrelled  up  with  hoops 
bound  about  with  twigs,  afler  the  English 
fashion,  and  two  letters  B.  C.  the  mark  of 
Bristol,  to  be  set  upon  them." — Straf- 
ford's Letters,  vol.  1,  p.  95. 


^^S^'*^^^^^^^,^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


1634.  **  We  have  very  plausible  things 
done  of  late.  The  book  called  the  Decla^ 
ration  of  the  king  for  rectifying  of  Ta- 
verns, Ordinaries,  Bakers,  Osteries,  is  newly 
come  forth. — All  back-doors  to  taverns  on 
the  Thames  are  commanded  to  be  shut  np ; 
only  the  Bear  at  the  bridge-foot  is  ex- 
empted, by  reason  of  the  passage  to  Green- 
wich." —  Garrard,  in  Straffbrd*s  Letters^ 
vol.  1,  p.  176. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^vw 


Ibid.  To  encourage  gentlemen  to  live 
more  willingly  in  the  country,  all  game- 
fowl,  as  pheasants,  pajptridges,  ducks,  as 
also  bares,  are  by  proclamation  forbidden 
to  be  dressed  or  eaten  in  any  inns;  and 
butchers  are  forbidden  to  be  graziers. 


^^^^%^^«^^^^ww^^^^^^^^^^ 


**  Ibid.  Here  is  a  much  ado  about  the 
soap  business;  it  is  very  doubtful  whe- 
ther in  the  end  it  will  stand  or  no.  For 
the  present  it  is  strongly  backed,  and  I  hear 
a  proclamation  shall  come  forth  to  stop  all 
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moudu  that  speik  mgatiut  it.  Commisaion- 
en  luiTe  been  appointed; — the  Lieutenant 
erf"  the  Tower,  Sir  William  Becher,  Sir 
Abraham  Williama,  Spiller,  joined  to  the 
Lord  Uajor  and  some  Aldermen;  the; 
have  bad  two  general  waibing  dajri  at 
Guildhall ;  moat  of  them  have  given  their 
verdict  for  the  new  »oap  to  be  the  better. 
Vet  continual  complalnti  rlae  up,  that  it 
burni  linen,  icaltl*  the  laundreasea'  fingers, 
wattea  iufinitel;  in  keeping,  being  full  of 
lime  and  tallow.  Which  if  tme,  it  is  of  that 
use  in  this  kingdom,  that  it  will  not  last." 

1633.  "  The  dicbg  night,  the  Ring  car- 
ried BWBj  in  Junes  Palmer's  bat,  £1850. 
The  Queen  was  his  half,  and  brought  him 
that  good  luck ;  she  shared  presentl;  XSOO." 
—  Guta&BD,  Straffbrd't  Zetteri,  vol.  1,  p. 
177.  

Ibid.  "There  are  two  msBqucs  in  hand ; 
the  first  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  which  is  to 
be  presented  on  Candlemas  Daj;  the 
other  the  king  presents  the  queen  with  on 
Shrove  Tucsdaj  at  night :  high  expenses, 
—the;  talk  of  £20,000  that  it  will  cost  the 
men  of  the  Uw.  Oh  that  thej  would  once 
give  over  these  things  or  lay  them  aside 
for  a  time,  and  bend  all  their  endeavours 
to  make  the  king  rich !  For  it  gives  me 
no  satisfaction, 'who  am  but  a  looker-on,  to 
see  a  rich  commonwealth,  a  rich  people, 
and  the  crown  poor." 


1633.  LirE-LE*SES  for  selling  tobacco; 
£\S  Sine,  and  as  much  rent  hy  the  jear. 
"  Some  towns  have  yioWyd  twenty  marks, 
£10,  £3,  and  £6,  fine  and  rent,  none  goes 
undur ;  and  three  or  four  allowed  in  great 
market-towns  and  thoroughfares.  I  hear 
Plymouth  hath  yielded  £100,  and  bb  much 
yearly  rent." — Gabbibd,  lb.  vol.  1,  p.  206. 

1633.  "Acouuission  for  buildings  in  and 
about  London  since  a  proclamation  in  the 
13th  of  King  James.  Divers  have  been 
called  ore  lenut;  this  last  term,  amongst 


wh<Hn  the  most  notoriow  warn  WiDww)d*s 
Little  Moor,  one  of  the  clerk*  of  the  S^net, 
who  was  fined  for  bis  bnildinga  near  Sl 
Martin's  Church  in  the  fielda  £1000,  and  to 
pull  them  all  down,  being  forty-two  dwd- 
ing  houses,  stables,  and  coach  hriiac,  bj 
Easter,  or  else  to  pay  £1000  more,  lltey 
have  sate  diligently  this  month,  jet  have 
not  done  with  St.  GUes's  Pariah.  The  rate 
they  go  is  three  years' fine,  according  «s  the 
rents  of  the  houses  are  presented  by  the 
Churchwardens  and  chief  of  everj  parish, 
with  some  little  rent  to  the  king,  to  keep 
them  from  fining  hereafW.  How  &r  this 
will  spread  1  know  not;  but  it  ■■  confi- 
dentlyspokenthatthere  are  above  .£100,000 
rents  upon  this  string  about  London.  I 
speak  much  wilhin  compasa  ;  for  l^ittle, 
St.  Giles's,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Diury  Lane, 
Covent  Garden,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Hol- 
bom,  and  beyond  the  Tower,  from  Wap- 
ping  to  BUckwall — all  come  in,  and  are 
liable  to  fining  for  annoyances,  or  b^g 
built  contrary  to  proclamation ;  thou^  they 
have  hod  licenses  granted  to  do  so.  My 
Lord  of  Bedford's  licence  in  this  case  it  ia 
said  will  not  avul  him." — Ibid.  toL  I,  p. 


1634.  June  8.  "  Thb  Sheriffa  of  L<»- 
don  are  now  busy  in  demolishing  all  Moon' 
houses,  stables,  coach  houses,  and  twelve  or 
fourteen  dwelling  bouses  ore  pulled  down 
to  the  ground." — Ibid.  vol.  I,  p.  S62. 


1633.  "On  Shrove  Tuesday  at  night, 
the  King  and  the  Lords  performed  their 
masque.  The  Templars  were  all  invited 
and  welt  placed;  and  they  bare  found  a  new 
way  of  letting  them  in  by  a  turning  chair ; 
besides,  they  let  in  none  but  such  as  have 
tickets  sent  home  beforehand,  so  that  now 
the  keeping  of  tbe  door  is  no  trouble."  — 
Ibid.  p.  207. 


1634.  "  Hebe  is  one  Captain  Baily,  he 
hath  been  a  sea  captain,  but  now  lives  on 
the  land,  about  this  city,  where  he  tries  ex- 
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periments.  He  hath  erected  according  to 
his  ability  some  four  hackney  coaches,  put 
his  men  in  a  liverj,  and  appointed  them  to 
stand  at  the  maypole  in  the  Strand,  giving 
them  instructions  at  what  rates  to  carry  men 
into  several  parts  of  the  town,  where  all  day 
they  may  be  had.  Other  hackney  men  seeing 
this  way,  they  flocked  to  the  same  place, 
and  perform  their  journeys  at  the  same  rate. 
So  that  sometimes  there  b  twenty  of  them 
together,  which  disperse  up  and  down,  that 
they  and  others  are  to  be  had  everywhere, 
as  watermen  are  to  be  had  by  the  waterside. 
Everybody  is  much  pleased  with  it.  For 
whereas  before  coaches  could  not  be  had 
but  at  great  rates,  now  a  man  may  have  one 
much  cheaper.** — Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  227. 


1634.  "  Here  are  two  rich  women  who 
bid  hard  for  the  Earl  of  Huntington ;  he  is 
next  to  Sussex,  the  eleventh  earl.  The  one 
the  day  she  b  married,  will  lay  him  down 
upon  a  table  £20,000,  which  she  will  freely 
give  him.  The  other  offers  £500  a  year 
during  his  life,  and  £6000  in  money,  to  go 
to  church  and  marry  her,  and  then  at  the 
church  door  to  take  their  leaves,  and  never 
see  each  the  other  after.*' — Ibid.  vol.  1,  p. 
261. 

1634.  "  The  bowling  in  the  Spring  Gar- 
den was  by  tlie  king*s  command  put  down 
for  one  day,  but  by  the  intercession  of  the 
Queen  it  was  seprieved  for  this  year ;  but 
hereafter  it  shall  be  no  common  bowling 
place.  There  was  kept  in  it  an  ordinary 
of  six  shillings  a  meal,  when  the  king's  pro- 
clamation allows  but  two  elsewhere :  con- 
tinual bibbing  and  drinking  wine  all  day 
long  under  the  trees,  two  or  three  quarrels 
every  week.  It  was  grown  scandalous  and 
unsufierable ;  besides  my  Lord  Digby  being 
reprehended  for  striking  in  the  King's  gar- 
den, he  answered  that  he  took  it  for  a  com- 
mon bowling-place,  where  all  paid  money 
for  their  coming  in." — Ibid.  p.  262. 


1634.  *'  The  proclamations  which  have 
come  out  for  rating  of  all  achatres  have 
done  little  good.  They  will  not  bring  them 
to  London  as  heretofore ;  so  that  house- 
keeping in  London  is  grown  much  more 
chargeable  than  it  was  before  these  procla- 
mations were  published.** — Ibid.  p.  263. 


^«V^^WWW«M/^^^W«^^ 


1634.  ^  The  tobacco  licensers  go  on 
apace,  they  yield  a  good  fine,  and  a  constant 
yearly  rent.  But  the  buildings  yield  not 
that  profit  that  was  expected  as  yet.  My 
Lord  Maynard  compounded  for  £500  for 
some  twenty  houses  built  in  Tuttle  Street." 
—Ibid.  p.  263. 


^^^^#^^^A/WS/V^^>S^^t^^«A 


1634.  Sir  Hemrt  Wottom  intended  his 
parallel  of  Buckingham  and  Essex  for  the 
press,  **  that  is  not  done,  but  copies  in  writ- 
ten hand  pass  up  and  down  the  town." — 
Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  265. 


*^/VWW>A/>^^^^V^W^^^ 


1634.  '*  The  ministers  of  London  are  in 
a  fair  way  for  increasing  their  means ;  with- 
in the  walls  the  livings  are  very  small;  they 
let  their  houses  for  great  fines,  reserving 
small  rents,  out  of  which  the  parson  is  paid 
2«.  9^.  in  the  pound,  according  to  the  sta- 
tute, which  yields  small  profits  to  the  par- 
son. It  is  referred  to  his  majesty  by  a 
committee  of  some  four  or  five  of  his  coun- 
cil, who  have  taken  such  pains  in  it  as  will 
produce  sudden  and  good  effects.  They 
are  like  to  have  the  better  success  in  it,  be- 
cause they  are  not  over  grreedy  of  wealth, 
for  should  they  have  that  rate  upon  every 
house,  really  let  as  it  is  worth,  some  of  their 
livings  would  be  worth  £2000,  £3000,  or 
£4000  a  year ;  but  they  desire  their  livings 
to  be  made  up  but  £200  by  the  year,  all 
not  so  much,  where  there  is  a  small  parish." 
—Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  265. 


I^V^^\<»A^^A^^S^/\^^^/^ 


1634.  '*  Herb  is  a  proclamation  coming 
forth  about  the  reformation  of  hackney 
coaches,  and  ordering  of  other  coaches  about 
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London.  1 900  was  the  number  of  hackney 
coaches  of  London,  base  lean  jades,  un- 
worthy to  be  seen  in  so  brave  a  city,  or  to 
stand  about  a  King's  court.** — Ibid.  vol.  1, 
p.  266. 


%^^b^/^^^^^»^^^^^^^i^^^^^^ 


1634.  ^  Db.  Chambirlatmb  the  man 
midwife,  endeavoured  to  erect  a  lecture  of 
midwifery,  which  he  would  have  read  in 
his  house  to  the  licensed  midwives  of  Lon- 
don, for  which  he  was  to  have  one  shilling 
for  every  child  bom  in  the  city  and  suburbs 
of  London ;  other  conditions  for  his  advan- 
tage he  subjoined  to  this,  as  bargaining  be- 
forehand for  his  fee  in  a  case  of  necessity, 
where  he  was  called ;  but  it  would  receive 
no  passage  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  who 
licenses  all  the  midwives  of  London,  nor 
yet  from  the  College  of  Physicians.*' — Ibid, 
vol.  1,  p.  336. 


%^AAA^>AiA^^^^^hA^A^^^\/V« 


1634.  **  Hbbb  is  also  another  project 
for  carrying  people  up  and  down  in  close 
chairs,  for  the  sole  doing  whereof,  Sir  San- 
der Duncombe,  a  traveller,  now  a  pensioner, 
hath  obtained  a  patent  from  the  King,  and 
hath  forty  or  fifty  making  ready  for  use.** — 
Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  336. 


^^^^•^^^^^^^^^^^^^s^w^^w 


1634.  Shabp  proceedings  against  such 
as  live  in  town,  and  out  of  their  countries 
without  leave. — Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  337. 


«^/N^^/W^^^^^NAA^^/VS/^ 


1634.  Much  noise  here  is  of  the  de- 
populators  that  are  come  into  the  Star 
Chamber ;  it  will  bring  in  great  sums  of 
money. — Ibid. 

"  Sib  Giles  Allington's  wife,  that  he 
was  fined  so  horribly  for  in  the  High  Com- 
mission, being  his  niece,  is  dead  of  the  small- 
pox ;  of  which  disease  there  hath  died  in 
London  this  year  (1634)  flux  and  pox, 
above  1300."— Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  359. 

1634.  Upon  the  death  of  Lord  Trea- 
surer Warton  the  King  "  commanded  all  at 


court  to  moom  for  him 
ToL  1,  p.  389. 


one  dMj4 — Ibid. 


1635.  **  Thb  frequent  trmnsportrntioii  of 
the  wools  of  Ireland  into  fbreigii  parts,  is  ss 
notorious  as  prejudicial  unto  both  kingdoms, 
carrying  away  the  manofmctares  with  the 
materials :  especially  at  this  time,  when  we 
are  aUe  to  convert  into  cloth  all  the  wools 
we  can  get,  and  vend  in  foreign  parts  all  that 
we  can  make,  the  Turkey  trade  alone  now 
vending  at  least  20,000  cloths  a  jear.** — 
Sbcbbtabt  Cokb.     Ibid.  voL  1,  p.  423. 


^^/%AAA^^b^^^^^«^^^^M^^ 


1 635.  '*  A  Dovbb-mab  passing  to ' 
was  taken,  and  the  men  put  to  the  torture, 
by  the  violence  whereof  a  confeasion  was 
wrung  out  of  them  that  thej  were  bound 
for  Dunkirk  ;  a  barbarism  equal  to  that  of 
Amboyna.** — ^Howbll.     Ibid.  voL  1 ,  p.  461 . 

— '*  Thb  French  put  live  matches  to  the 
fingers*  ends  of  some  English  sailors  to  make 
them  confess,  being  loaded  with  timber,  and 
tell  to  what  place  they  were  boond.**- 
BABD.    Ibid.  voL  1,  p.  462. 


1 635.  '*  A  LOTTBBT  set  up  in  Smithfield 
for  the  advancement  of  a  water  work  un- 
dertaken by  Mr.  Gage,  in  twelve  days  it 
was  drawn  dry,  every  prize  gotten  by  some 
one  or  other;  the  people  were  so  mad  of  it, 
no  lotteries  having  been  in  London  for  these 
many  years  past,  that  they  flocked  from  all 
parts  of  the  city.  A  broker  in  Long  Lane, 
had  in  those  twelve  days  it  stood  there,  360 
cloaks  pawned  to  him,  all  which  money  was 
thrown  into  that  lottery.  They  have  gained 
£4000  clear  by  it ;  and  now  having  provided 
new  prizes,  they  have  set  it  up  in  the  borough 
of  Southwark.**— Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  468. 


1635.  "  Thbbb  is  a  Lottery  a-foot  for 
bringing  in  fresh  water  by  aqueducts  into 
the  Covent  Garden  (where  the  new  town  is 
almost  finished)  and  Whitehall.** — Howeix. 
Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  489. 
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1635.  "  Monies  come  in  apace  for  de- 
population; the  trespassers  in  that  kind 
come  in  apace  and  compound  at  the  coun- 
cil table,  some  for  £1000,  some  for  £500, 
some  £300,  and  to  set  up  so  many  farms 
agfiun.  Mj  Lord  of  Canterbury  hath  great 
care  of  the  church  in  this  business,  for  by 
turning  arable  into  pasture,  churchmen 
have  had  great  loss.  I  hear  of  700  tres- 
passers in  this  kind,  great  and  small.** — 
Gabbard.    Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  491. 


^^^^^^^^b^^^^S/N^^^^^^A^W 


Gaabard  transmits  this  letter  ofYiscount 
Wimbledon's  to  the  Mayor  of  Portsmouth 


as  "  a  rare  piece." 


**  Mr.  Mayor,  and  the  rest  of  your  brethren, 
**  Whereas  at  my  last  being  at  Portsmouth, 
I  did  reconmiend  the  beautifying  of  our 
streets  by  setting  in  the  signs  of  your  inns 
to  the  houses,  as  they  are  in  all  civil  towns, 
so  now  I  must  recommend  it  to  you  more 
earnestly  in  regard  of  his  majesty's  figure 
or  statue,  that  it  hath  pleased  his  majesty 
to  honour  your  town  with  more  than  any 
other :  so  that  these  signs  of  your  inns  do 
not  only  obscure  his  majesty's  figure,  but 
outface  it,  as  you  yourselves  may  well  per- 
ceive. Therefore  I  desire  you  ail,  that  you 
will  see  that  such  an  inconveniency  be  not 
suiTered ;  but  that  you  ¥rill  cause  against 
the  next  spring,  that  it  be  redressed,  for  that 
any  disgrace  offered  his  majesty's  figure,  is  as 
much  as  to  himself.  To  which  end,  I  will 
and  command  all  the  ofiicers  and  soldiers 
not  to  pass  by  it  without  putting  off*  their 
hats.  I  hope  I  shall  need  no  other  autho- 
rity to  make  you  do  it,  for  that  it  concemeth 
your  obedience  to  have  it  done,  especially 
now  you  are  told  of  it  by  myself.  There- 
fore I  will  say  no  more,  but  wish  health  to 
you  all,  and  so  rest, 

**  Your  assured  loving  friend, 
*'  Wimbledon." 
"  Oct.  22, 1635." 

Princb  at  the  Middle  Temple — ^his  court 
and  state — ^a  folly  this  which  cost  the  chief 
performer  £2000. — Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  507. 


1635.  ^*  Hebe  is  a  proclamation  coming 
forth  to  prohibit  all  hackney  coaches  to 
pass  up  and  down  in  London  streets ;  out 
of  town  they  may  go  at  pleasure  as  hereto- 
fore."— Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  507. 


V\/\/S/\/\/WW^^N/^%/N^^^^^^ 


1635.  "  The  Prince  of  the  Temple  in- 
vited the  Prince  Elector  and  his  brother  to 
a  masque  at  the  Temple,  which  was  very 
compleatly  fitted  for  the  variety  of  the 
scenes,  and  excellently  well-performed. 
Thither  came  the  Queen  with  three  of  her 
ladies  disguised,  all  clad  in  the  attire  of 
citizens.  Mrs.  Basset,  the  great  lacewoman 
of  Cheapside  went  foremost,  and  led  the 
Queen  by  the  hand.  My  lords  of  Holland 
and  Goring  with  Henry  Percy  and  Mr. 
Henry  Jermyn  waited  on  them,  somewhat 
disguised  also.  This  done,  the  Prince  was 
deposed ;  but  since  the  Eang  knighted  him 
at  Whitehall."— Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  525. 


^^v^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M 


Stbaffobd  sends  to  Brussels  for  hang- 
ings ;  which  the  Spanish  Ambassador  pro- 
cures for  him  from  thence. — Ibid.  vol.  2, 
p.  43. 

1636.  **  Hebe  are  abundance  of  new 
projects  on  foot  upon  sea  coal,  salt,  malt, 
marking  of  iron  (?)  cutting  of  rivers,  setting 
up  a  new  corporation  in  the  suburbs  of 
London,  much  opposed  by  the  Londoners; 
many  others.  Where  profit  may  come  to 
the  King  let  them  pass ;  but  to  enrich  pri- 
vate men,  they  have  not  my  wishes.  Dis- 
continuance of  parliaments  brings  up  this 
kind  of  griun,  which  commonly  is  blasted 
when  they  come." — Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  65. 

They  indicate  also  store  of  capitals. 


^/VA/N^^N/V>/V^/V>/S/S/N/N/\AA 


**  Upon  a  little  abatement  of  the  plague, 
even  in  the  first  week  of  Lent,  the  players 
set  up  their  bills,  and  began  to  play  in  the 
Black  Fryars  and  other  houses.  But  my 
Lord  of  Canterbury  quickly  reduced  them 
to  a  better  order ;  for  at  the  next  meeting 
of  council  his  grace  complained  of  it  to  the 
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King,  declared  the  solemnity  of  Lent,  the 
unfitness  of  that  libertj  to  be  given,  both 
in  respect  of  the  time  and  the  sickness  which 
was  not  extinguished  m  the  cit  j,  concluding 
thai  if  his  majest  j  did  not  command  him  to 
the  contrary,  he  would  laj  them  bj  the 
heels  if  thej  played  again.  My  lord  cham- 
berlain stood  up  and  said  thai  my  lord*s 
grace  and  he  senred  one  God  and  one  King ; 
that  he  hoped  his  grace  would  not  meddle 
in  his  place  no  more  than  he  did  in  his; 
that  players  were  under  his  command.  My 
lord's  grace  said  that  what  he  had  spoken 
no  ways  touched  upon  his  place,  &c.  still 
concluding  as  he  hod  done  before,  which  he 
did  with  some  Tehemcney  reiterate  once  or 
twice.  So  the  King  put  an  end  to  the 
business  by  commanding  the  lord  cham- 
berlain that  they  should  play  no  more." — 
Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  56. 


^^^^^^kA.^^^/>A^h^^^^^^^^^M^ 


1636.  **  Mt  Lord  of  Southampton  moved 
the  king  by  petition,  that  he  might  have 
leave  to  pull  down  his  house  in  Holbom 
and  build  it  into  tenements,  which  would 
have  been  much  advantage  to  him,  and  his 
fortune  hath  need  of  some  helps.  His  ma- 
jesty brought  his  petition  with  him  to  the 
council  table  and  recommended  it  to  the 
lords,  telling  their  lordships  that  my  Lord 
of  Southampton  was  a  person  whom  he 
much  respected,  &c.,  but  upon  debate  it 
was  dashed.'* — Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  67. 

1637.  '*  Herb  hath  been  lately  so  much 
favour  and  countenance  shewed  to  projec- 
tors, that  there  are  few  in  court  that  have 
not  at  this  time  a  suit  cither  granted  or 
referred,  but  the  king,  as  it  is  said  by  my 
Lord  of  Canterbury's  means,  had  the  other 
day  divers  of  them  token  into  considera- 
tion at  the  committee  of  trade,  his  majesty 
being  present,  when  fifty  of  them  were 
damned.  Now  that  the  king  hath  fallen 
upon  a  right  understanding  of  this  abuse, 
I  hope  he  will  absolutely  suppress  it.  They 
went  about  laying  great  impositions  as  well 
upon  him  as  all  foreign  commodities,  and 


the  profits  thereof  to  aocme  only  to  private 
persona,  which  gave  a  general  discontent- 
ment through  the  whole  kingdom.** — Ibid. 
vol  2,  p.  71. 


•%rfW^^MMW^MAAMAMAMMMM0^ 


""I  AM  glad**  says  Wentworth  to  Norfli- 
umberland,  ^  to  hear  the  court  purged  of 
such  a  company  of  projectors,  and  wish 
some  of  them  were  hanged  to  boot,  as  in 
very  truth  the  very  scandal  of  his  majest/s 
affairs,  and  the  reproach  of  all  his  upright 
and  well-meaning  ministers,  whose  chief 
care  it  is  to  whip  forth  this  vemun  as 
spoilers,  indeed,  robbers  both  of  king  and 
people." —  Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  77. 


II 


■^^^Ai^^^^^/VN^^^^^^^^^» 


1637.  **  Herb  is  at  this  present  a  com- 
mission in  execution  against  cottagers,  who 
have  not  four  acres  of  ground  land  to  their 
houses,  upon  a  statute  made  31  £Iizabeth, 
which  vexed  the  poor  people  mightily,  is 
far  more  burthensome  to  them  than  the 
ship  money,  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lord 
Morton  and  the  secretary- of  Scotland,  the 
Lord  Sterling.  Much  crying  out  there  is 
against  it ;  especially  because  mean,  needy 
and  men  of  no  good  fame,  prisoners  in  the 
Fleet,  are  used  as  principal  commissioners 
to  call  the  people  before  them,  to  fine  and 
compound  with  them." — Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  117. 


•/WWWWVWWWW^N«> 


1637.  Sib  Wiluam  Savilb  writes  to 
Strafford.  '' For  the  inhabitants  of  Halifax 
and  there  away.  I  confess  I  have  so  much 
interest  among  them  (I  mean  in  point  of 
estate)  that  I  shall  ever  wish  them  and 
their  trade  well.  But  I  will  be  so  far  from 
opposing  any  thing  that  your  lordship  shall 
at  all  wish  well  to,  that  I  will  desist  from 
my  intended  purpose,  which  was  to  have 
petitioned  the  lords  of  the  council,  that 
the  merchant  might  have  had  ail  false  cloth 
found  with  them  seized;  for  the  clothier 
will  be  able  to  make  it  appear,  that  when 
they  make  any  good  and  true  cloth^  the 
merchant  will  not  take  it  off*  their  hands, 
but  the  bad  and  false  cloth  they  readily 
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buj.  And  my  lord,  unless  I  be  infinitely 
misinformed,  the  making  of  good  and  true 
cloth  would  be  of  much  more  advantage  to 
the  clothier  than  the  making  of  bad,  if  the 
good  were  at  all  marketable  for  the  mer- 
chants."—Ibid,  vol.  2,  p.  127. 


^^^^^s/v\/s/\/\/v\/s/>/\/s/w^ 


1637.  Mr.  Fulwood  for  "  stealing  a 
young  wench  from  school,  aged  14,  an  or- 
phan of  the  city  of  London,  and  marrying 
her  against  her  will,  was  arraigned  at  the 
King's  Bench  bar  and  condemned,  but  Mr. 
Henry  Jermyn  hath  got  his  pardon,  for 
which,  *ti8  said,  he  had  £500.**— Ibid.  vol. 
2,  p.  140. 


«A^^>^A/^A^i^^^^^^^^^iM^^ 


**  Herb  are  two  masks  intended  this  win- 
ter, the  king  is  now  in  practising  his,  which 
shall  be  presented  at  Twelflhtide ;  most  of 
the  young  lords  about  the  town  who  are 
good  dancers,  attend  his  majesty  in  this 
business.  The  other,  the  queen  makes  at 
Shrovetide,  a  new  house  being  erected  in 
the  first  court  at  Whitehall,  which  cost  the 
king  £2,500  only  of  deal  boards,  because 
the  king  will  not  have  his  pictures  in  the 
banqueting  hall  hurt  with  lights.** — Ibid, 
vol.  2,  p.  140. 


^^t^^^^s^^^y^s^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


**  Here  is  a  committee  a-&ot,  which  they 
set  on  every  Tuesday :  My  lord*s  grace 
and  all  the  court  lords  and  officers  are  of 
it,  for  regulating  all  things  in  court,  both 
above  stairs,  beneath,  and  in  the  stables, 
all  which  are  out  of  order,  and  need  great 
reformation.  They  look  back  to  Henry  VII., 
Henry  YIH.,  and  Queen  Elizabeth*s  time. 
The  court  is  now  filled  with  the  families  of 
every  mean  courtier.  Dwelling  houses  are 
daily  erected  in  every  comer  of  the  Mews, 
proper  only  for  stables.  The  king*s  ser- 
vants wait  pell-mell  without  any  order, 
lodge  still  in  court,  and  feed  there,  though 
they  be  out  of  their  month  or  quarter.  Places 
are  sold  at  strange  rates  all  Uie  court  over, 
which  makes  men  prey  upon  the  king  in 
the  execution  of  the  lowest  places.** — Ibid, 
vol.  2,  p.  141. 


1637.  '*  There  was  a  proposition  made 
at  the  council  board  which  would  do  much 
good,  were  it  put  in  execution  over  all 
England ;  which  was  to  take  away  the  eldest 
sons  of  all  who  were  popishly  affected,  and 
breed  them  up  in  the  religion  established 
in  the  Church  of  England.  My  lord  cham- 
berlain fired  at  it,  and  mov^  the  king, 
and  since  my  lord  grace  of  Canterbury,  to 
have  Percy  Herbert*8  son,  who  is  heir  to 
his  estate  should  bis  son  fail,  taken  from 
his  father,  and  bred  up  in  the  Protestant 
religion.  My  lord  Powis  was  not  pleased 
much  with  this  motion,  gets  access  to  the 
king,  pleads  hard  for  his  son,  humbly  de- 
sires that  his  son  may  not  be  held  the 
most  jesuited  papist  of  England,  and  made 
the  only  example  in  this  kind:  he  must 
submit  to  his  majesty*s  pleasure,  but  he 
should  do  it  much  more  willingly  if  it  were 
generally  done.  Nothing  is  done  of  this 
kind  yet,  but  my  lord  chamberlain  presseth 
my  lord  of  Canterbury  oflen  in  this  par- 
ticular.**—Ibid,  vol,  2,  p.  247. 


1637.  "  Two  of  the  king*s  servants,  privy- 
chamber  men  both,  have  writ  each  of  them 
a  play:  Sir  John  Sutlin  (Suckling),  and 
William  Barclay,  which  have  been  acted  in 
court  and  at  the  Black-friars  with  much 
applause.  Sutlin*s  play  cost  £300  or  £400 
setting  out;  eight  or  ten  suits  of  new 
cloathes  he  gave  the  players ;  an  unheard 
of  prodigality.** — Ibid.  p.  150. 

*'  A  8EMTR9CB  in  the  Star  Chamber  this 
term  hath  demolished  all  the  houses  about 
Piccadilly,  by  midsunmier  they  must  be 
pulled  down,  which  have  stood  since  the 
13th  of  king  James ;  they  are  found  to  be 
great  nuisances,  and  much  foul  the  springs 
of  water  which  pass  by  those  houses  to 
Whitehall  and  to  the  city.**— Ibid. 


»^^A^^/\^^^/>^/>/S/>^^S>»<V« 


1638.  '' *Tis  true  notwithstanding  all  the 
care  and  vigilancy  the  king  and  prelates  take 
for  the  suppressing  of  popery,  yet  it  much 
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increaseth  about  London,  and  these  pom- 
pous shows  of  the  Sepulchre  contribute 
much  to  it,  for  they  grow  common*  Thej 
are  not  only  set  up  now  in  the  queen*s 
chapel,  for  which  there  is  some  reason,  but 
also  in  the  ambassador's  house,  in  Con*8 
lodgings,  naj,  at  York  house,  and  in  mj 
lord  of  Worcester's  house,  if  thej  be  not 
Ijars  who  tell  it  Our  great  women  fall 
awaj  every  day." — Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  165. 

BowLBS  must  have  been  a  very  favourite 
diversion  in  that  age,  and  especially  of  Mr. 
Grarrard*s.  Writing  to  Strafford  of  North- 
umberland's dangerous  illness  he  says,  ^^  I 
never  had  so  long  a  time  of  sorrow ;  for 
seven  weeks  I  did  nothing  heartily  but 
pray,  nor  sleep,  nor  eat ;  in  all  that  time  / 
inner  bowled," — ^Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  180. 

It  was  probably  used  more  for  exercise 
than  amusement. 


*^M^^^^^NM^^^WM^A^^^^M* 


1628.  ''  Sn  William  Savilb  hearmg 
the  marquis  (Hamilton)  was  lighted  there 
(Doncaster)  went  and  presented  his  service 
to  him,  who  took  him  by  the  hand  very 
nobly ;  this  compliment  being  out  of  fashion 
at  court  ever  since  blue  coats  and  swords 
and  bucklers  were  laid  by,  might  have  made 
the  rest  suspicious.** — Sib  Eowakd  Stan- 
hope, StraffordM  LeUer^^  vol.  2,  p.  237. 


«'W\/^^N^^^>/S^^S/>/VS^  ^W^ 


Laud  says  to  Strafford  "  I  have  heard  of 
them  that  have  gone  up  and  down  in  tlie 
dew  in  their  shoes  to  cure  themselves  of  the 
gout.  Methinks  you  should  try  this  expe- 
riment, rather  than  lie  bedridden  as  you 
do.**— Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  264. 

Wbitikg  from  Dublin  to  his  deputy 
lieutenant  general,  in  Yorkshire,  Strafford 
says  "  this  goes  the  way  of  London,  but  by 
the  foot  post  which  shall  but  follow  not  long 
after,  you  shall  secure  a  full  answer.**  — 
Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  282. 


1630-1.  Fbbbuart  20.  *^  This  Sunday 
morning  Westminster  Hall  was  found  on 
fire,  by  the  burning  of  the  little  shops  or 
stalls  kept  therein :  it  is  thought  by  some 
pan  of  coals  lefl  there  over  night.  It 
taken  in  time.** — LAim*8  IHary^  p.  45. 


^^^^^^^'\^^«^«^kA^I^^^»^^^>^«^^ 


1640.  Oxford  Carriers  not  to  travel 
with  above  six  horses  in  a  waggon.  **  The 
use  of  carts  with  four  wheels  cannot  make 
such  a  spoil  of  the  highway  as  is  made 
usually,  if  they  do  not  overload  them ;  and 
the  extreme  overloading  of  them  is  ven- 
tured on,  because  they  may  use  as  many 
horses  as  they  please.** — Laui>*8  HUL  ofkis 
Chancellorship^  p.  197. 


i^^^^^/^^^^^^^^^>^^^^>^^^^ 


Alb-housbs  in  Oxford  reduced  fitun  300 
to  100.— Ibid.  p.  203. 


«^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^MM^^^^«* 


**  Tbjb  Extraordinary  Ambassador  from 
Holland  brought  a  present  of  horses,  pic- 
tures, linen,  and  otiier  curiosities  to  both 
their  majesties.** — Clabeiidoii*s  Papery  voL 
1,  p.  510. 


W»/S<S/»^»»^/»^^i»>^^^^^^^N*« 


W^HEN  Charles  advanced  with  the  Scotch 
into  England,  they  had  sixteen  leather 
guns,  and  apparently  no  other. — Ibid.  toL 
2,  p.  160. 


^^V^^^^^'«/\/V^^^V%^VMNrA#N^<« 


1646.  At  Henley  upon  Thames,  a  woman 
speaking  against  the  taxation  imposed  by 
parliament,  was  by  the  committee  then 
ordered  "  to  have  her  tongue  fastened  by  a 
nail  to  the  body  of  a  tree  by  the  highway 
side,  on  a  market  day ;  which  was  accordingly 
done,  and  a  paper  in  great  letters,  setting 
forth  the  heinousness  of  her  fault,  fixed  to 
her  back.**  — Ibid.  vol.  2,  app.  xxxvi. 

This  is  hardly  to  be  believed. 


"  It  is  observed  by  the  most  learned  phy- 
sicians, that  the  casting  off  of  Lent  and 
other  fish  days,  hath  doubtless  been  the 
chief  cause  of  those  many  putrid,  shaking. 
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intermitting  agues,  unto  which  this  nation 
of  ours  18  now  more  subject  than  those 
wiser  countries  that  feed  on  herbs,  sail  ads, 
and  plenty  of  fish.** — Iz.  Walton's  Comp. 
Angler  J  p.  18,  Majorat  Edition, 


V\/N<V^^»/VMW%»V»<%/WN»<^> 


Ah  otter-skin  was  worth  ten  shillings 
to  make  gloves.  ^  The  gloves  of  an  otter 
are  the  best  fortification  for  your  hands 
that  can  be  thought  on  against  wet  wea- 
ther."—Ibid,  p.  48. 

Iz.  complains  of  the  want  of  otter-killers, 
p.  51,  as,  with  not  keeping  the  Fence 
months,  likely  to  prove  the  destruction  of 
all  rivers. 


«W«/WV>/N/^>^/\^^^V«M^^ 


**  A  STLLABUB  of  ncw  veijuice." — ^Ibid. 
p.  77. 


■^^^^^^t/i^^N^^^^^^^^^^^ 


"  A  TROUT  for  breakfast." — ^Ibid.  p.  83. 

"  Come  give  my  scholar  and  me  a  morn- 
ing drink,  and  a  bit  of  meat  to  breakfast." 
—Ibid.  p.  91. 


^<^«M^»^»MW»^/S/V^W\<^^» 


Mr.  Thomas  Barker  had  "  been  admit- 
ted into  the  most  ambassador's  kitchens 
that  had  come  to  England  for  forty  years, 
and  drest  fish  for  them." 

Cromwell  only  paid  him  for  this  service. 
—Note  to  Major'9  WaUoHy  p.  395. 


^A«^M«A«W«M^^^^^M^^M^ 


"Ah  instance  of  blasphemous  impiety  in 
Oliver's  days,  too  bad  to  be  repeated,  and 
only  thus  to  be  referred  to  as  an  example 
of  what  such  times  produce.  It  passed  in 
Bunyan's  own  hearing,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  doubted." — Life,  ffc,  of  Mr,  Bad' 
man,  p.  750. 


^^WWV^^'^^^^^^^AAAAAAA^ 


"  His  hilt's  round  pommel  he  did  then  un- 
screw. 
And  thence  (which  he  from  ancient  pre- 
cept wore) 
In  a  small  chrystal  he  a  cordial  drew, 
That  weary  life  could  to  her  walks  re- 
ftore." — GoHDiBRRT,  p.  87. 


L 


**  To  wounds  well  search'd,  he  cleansing 
wines  applied. 
And  so  prepared  his  ripening  balsom's 
way." 

"  Balm  of  the  warrior's  herb,  hypericon, 
To  warriors  as  m  use,  in  form  decreed, 
For  through  the  leaves  transparent  wounds 
are  shown. 
And  rudely  touched,  the  golden  flower 
does  bleed."— Ibid.  p.  99. 


•^«/wvw»/^*^/v^/v^/^/^/^^/• 


"  —  her  father's  precepts  gave  her  skill 
Which  with  incessant  business  filTd  the 
hours; 
In  spring  she  gathered  blossoms  for  the 
stiU; 
In  autumn,  berries :  and  in  summer, 
flowers."— Ibid.  p.  200. 

Birtha  in  healing  Gondibert, 

**  Black  melancholy  mists  that  fed  despair 
Through  wounds  long  rage,  with  sprinkled 
vervain  clear'd. 
Strewed  leaves  of  willow  to  refresh  the  air. 
And  with  rich  fumes  his  sullen  senses 
cheer'd."— Ibid.  p.  202. 


^M^WS/V^»^»^i<»^»^^V^V<i^ 


"  The  holiday-custom  in  great  cities, 
where  the  shops  of  chaundry  and  slight 
wares  are  familiarly  open,  but  those  of  solid 
and  staple  merchandize  are  proudly  locked 
up." — Preface  to  Oondibert,  p.  35. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^s^^^^*^^^ 


SHorusEPBRs.  "  On  sacred  days  they 
walk  gravely  and  sadly  from  temples,  as  if 
they  had  newly  buried  their  sinful  fathers; 
at  night  sleep  as  if  they  never  needed  for- 
giveness; and  rise  with  the  next  sun,  to 
lie  in  wait  for  the  noble  and  the  studious," 
(in  their  common  ambushes,  their  shops.) 
^^  And  these  quiet  couseners  are  among  the 
people  esteemed  their  steady  men." — Ibid, 
p.  46. 


^^^AMM^^^A^^^^AMM^^kM* 


**  Wr  in  England  know  that  glasses  are  but 
the  tecondt  which  succeed  on  the  aq}board. 
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when  plate,  the  principal,  is  otherwise  dis- 
posed of.**  (said  in  relation  to  drinking 
▼essels.) — ^FuLLBA*8  PUgah  Fteir,  p.  7. 


^»<MMM»^^^^<^W>^^»»^<»^<1 


Ci 


SoMB  English  coins  being  quarter 
pieces,  cannot  be  pnt  awaj  in  payment 
without  loss,  except  four  of  Uiem  be  joined 
together.**— Ibid.  p.  38. 


^AA^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^w^w 


**  Onlt  this  I  will  say,  that  eminencj  in 
English  gravers  is  not  to  be  expected,  till 
their  art  be  more  countenanced  and  en- 
couraged.**— Ibid.  p.  46. 


^^^^»^^i^^^^>^^^>^^^^^^^ 


Old  Wbncbslas  Hollar  observed  *'that 
when  he  first  came  into  England  (which  was 
a  serene  time  of  peace)  the  people,  both 
poor  and  rich,  did  look  cheerfully ;  but  at 
his  return  he  found  the  countenances  of  the 
people  all  changed,  melancholy,  spiteful,  as 
if  bewitched.** — Aubrey's  Lives^  vol.  2,  p. 
402.    Quoted  by  Surtees,  vol.  1,  p.  105. 


w»^o^^^^^^^»»»^»^^^^^<» 


"Thb  russet  plow-swain,  and  the  lea- 
thern hind.**— Taylor.  (W.  P.)  Fear/id 
Summer^  p.  59. 


^AAAA^^^A^^M^^fW^^^MW^ 


*'  Ih  London  and  within  a  mile,  I  ween. 
There  are  of  jails  or  prisons  full  eighteen; 
And  sixty  whipping  posts,  and  stocks,  and 
cages.** 

Ibid.      Virtue  of  a  Jail, 

One  of  these  was  Lord  Wentworth's,  in 
Whitechapel,  and  the  one  called  New  Prison 
was  "a  jail  for  heretics,  for  Brownists, 
familists  and  Schismaticks.** — ^Ibid. 

**  At  christening-banquets  and  at  funerals. 
At  weddings,  (comfit-makers*  festivals) 
A  handkerchief  doth  filch  most  manifold. 
And  shark  and  steal  as  much  as  it  can  hold. 
*Tis  soft  and  gentle ;  yet  this  I  admire  at, 
At  sweet  meats  *tis  a  tyrant  and  a  pirate.** 
Ibid. — The  Praise  of  Clean  Linefij 
p.  168. 


^  His  shop  is  not  dark,  like  m  wooU«3i 
draper*8,  on  purpose,  becmnse  the  buyer 
shall  not  see  Uie  coarseness  of  tlie  doth,  or 
the  falseness  of  the  colours.** — ^Ibid.  The 
Waterman's  Suit,  p.  174. 


^^^^MVS^^^^^N^^^^^^h^^^^rf% 


''T&E  Saddlers  being  an  ancient,  a  worthy 
and  a  useful  company,  they  hmve  almost 
overthrown  the  whole  trade,  to  the  un- 
doing of  many  honest  families.  For  where- 
as, within  our  memories,  our  nobility  and 
gentry  would  ride,  well  mounted,(and  some- 
times walk  on  foot)  gallantly  attended  with 
three  or  four  score  brmve  fellows  in  blus 
coats,  which  was  a  glory  to  our  nation,  and 
gave  more  content  to  the  beholders  than 
forty  of  your  leather  tumbrels.  Then  Sad- 
dlers were  a  good  trade,  and  the  name  of 
a  coach  was  heathen  Greek.** — ^Ibid.  The 
World  runs  on  Wheels,  p.  237. 


.^^^W^^^^^^W^^^^^rfW^^ 


'*A  Wheelwright,  or  a  maker  of  carts, 
is  an  ancient,  a  profitable,  and  a  trade  which 
by  no  means  can  be  wanted ;  yet  so  poor  it 
is,  that  scarce  the  best  amongst  them  can 
hardly  ever  attain  to  better  than  a  calves- 
skin  suit,  or  a  piece  of  neck  beef  and 
carrot  roots  to  dinner  on  a  Sunday ;  nor 
scarcely  any  of  them  is  ever  mounted  to  I ' 
any  ofiice  above  the  degree  of  a  scavenger, 
or  a  tything  man  at  the  most. 

**  On  the  contrary,  your  coachmaker*s 
trade  is  the  most  gainfullest  about  the 
town.  They  are  apparelled  in  satins  and 
velvets,  are  masters  of  their  parish,  vestry- 
men, who  fare  like  the  Emperors  Hclioga- 
balus  or  Sardanapalus,  seldom  without 
their  mackroones,  parmisants,  jclli€»  and 
kickshaws,  with  baked  swans,  pasties  hot, 
or  cold  red  deer  pies,  which  they  have  from 

their  debtor*s  worships  in  the  country." 

Ibid.  p.  238. 


^»^V^^^^^^^W^^««^WSM«W 


**  H.  Elus,  relation  of  the  grand  impos- 
tures acted  in  the  county  of  Southampton, 
WilL'am  Frankelm  and  Mary  Gadbury 
asserting  themselves  to  be  Christ  and  his 
spouse.** — 1C50. 
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^*  Tkemsllius  reads  it  the  oak-place 
(quercetum)  of  Zahanaim,  where  our  trans- 
lations render  it  the  plain  of  Z.  A  differ- 
ence not  80  great  bnt  that  our  age  can 
accommodate,  which  being  wasteful  in 
woods,  hath  expounded  into  plains  many 
places  which  formerly  were  dark  with  the 
thickest  oak  trees.** —  Fullbb.  Pugah  Sights 
p.  114. 


•WW^M^^^^taaMMMMAMM^^^ 


*'  As  London  watermen  will  tell  jou,  an 
acre  of  reeds  on  the  bankside  is  as  bene- 
ficial as  one  of  wheat.**—  Ibid.  p.  173. 


iM^MAAMMAAA/wwwvs^^^^ 


'*  FuLx  was  a  staple  commodity  of  Egypt, 
much  whereof  at  this  day  is  imported  and 
used  in  England.** — Ibid.  p.  78  (second 
paging). 


^^t^^^^^^^^^^^^0^^^^^^*m 


'*  Wb  say  mourmng  shirUi-^t  being  cus- 
tomary for  men  in  sadness  to  spare  the 
pains  of  their  laundresses.** — Ibid.  p.  98. 


^^^h^/%^/^^^^^^^^^^^^^AA* 


Hats — a  mere  modem  invention,  since 
round  flat  caps  were  disused. —  Ibid.  p. 
107. 


^/V«^^««AA/V«^A/W«^^^^rfV 


Badgbb  skins,  fitter  for  gloves  than 
shoes,  were  no  doubt  **  of  finer  grain  and 
dressing  in  those  parts  ( Judea)  perchance 
worn  with  their  fiir, — than  in  our  land 
where  the  leather  thereof  b  of  no  con- 
siderable value.** — Ibid.  p.  109. 

CoNDRioN  of  the  players  during  the 
commonwealth. — Old  Pk^h  ▼oL  1.  Dia- 
logue, note,  p.  151. 

**  Lbt  not  the  multitude  of  mourners 
that  attend  my  chest,  be  an  argument  of 
vain  glory  and  unreasonable  expense.** — 
WHrr80if*s  Farewell,  p.  25. 

Was  then  the  coffin  trunk-shaped?  as 
abroad? 


V^VW^^A'^^WW^MMMMMMA. 


Bishop  Fsll  in  his  life  of  Hammond 


says  that  Hanmiond  **  being  yet  in  his  long 
coats  which  heretofore  were  usually  worn 
beyond  the  years  of  infancy,  was  sent  to 
Eton  School.**  They  were  worn  till  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age. — Evelyn,  vol.  1, 
p.  381.    Fo8bbookji*s  Berkeley^  p.  57. 

The  Christ  Hospital  dress  was  probably 
the  usual  dress  of  boys. 


^«A^««AMMMMM^«WW^W^ 


Smtth  says  ^  there  were  more  than 
twenty  married  couple  within  the  forbidden 
d^rees,  not  more  than  five  miles  firom 
Berkeley  Castle.**— Ibid.  p.  161. 


ilWWMW«MMM^«^W«^A^^S«WM^ 


^  An  you  mean 
To  rise  at  court,  practise  to  caper.    Fare- 
well 
The  noble  science  that  makes  work  for 

cutlers  I 
It  will  be  out  of  fashion  to  wear  swords. 
Masques  and  devices  welcome,  I  salute 

you! 
Is  it  not  pity  a  division 
Should  be  heard  out  of  music  ?  Oh  *twill  be 
An  excellent  age  of  crotchets  and  of  can- 
ters." 

Shiklet*s  Coronation.    B.  &  F. 
vol.  9,  p.  36. 

^  Enteb  Love 
There*s  Cupid  now  I  that  little  gentleman 
Has  troubled  every  masque  at  court  this 


seven  years. 


Ibid.  p.  56. 


«i^»^^<»MMMMM^^^»»<»^<M^S^* 


"  FiBST,  a  strong  cullis 

In  his  bed,  to  heighten  appetite  :  shuttle- 
cock 

To  keep  him  in  breath  when  he  rises :  ten- 
nis-courts 

Are  chargeable,  and  the  riding  of  great 
horses 

Too  boisterous  for  my  young  courtiers, — 
Let  the  old  ones 

I  think  not  of,  use  it.** 

Massinobb.    E,of(he  Eagt,  p.  262. 
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**  Turn  mMMten  oerer  prospered 
Saitkaien*8  loiift  grew  prentket ; 
wbea  wt  look 
To  kftTe  our  buiimi  done  «l  Kome,  thej 


Abroad  in  tlieteBiiit-eoiirt;  or  in  Partridge 

In  Lambeth  marsh,  or  a  cheating  ordinary.** 
Ibid.     Ciiy  MadoMy  p.  107. 


WW^^^MA#^^N^MN^A^kA^k^k^*^^W% 


Amoho  thote  whom  Claudio  in  Massih- 
Gn*8  GtmrtUam^  enumerates  as  lawful  prej 
for  his  banditti,  are  the 

**  Builders  of  iron  mills,  that  grub  up 

forests, 
With  timber  trees  for  shipping.** 

VoL  4,  p.  165. 


^MA^^^^I^^^^^^^^«^i^^^^lM* 


Trx  thnTing  rogues  of  trade  were  to  be 
known 

••  If  they  walk  on  ibot,  by  their  rat-co- 
loured stockings 
And  shining  shoes,  if  horsemen  by  short 

boots. 
And  riding  furniture  of  serend  counties.** 

Ibid.  p.  166. 


^^AA^^^^^^^^^^«^^^^^^^S^ 


••  iMrrATIKG 

The  courteous  English  thieves,  for  so  they 

call  them, 
They  have  not  done  one  murder.** 

Ibid.  p.  221. 


<^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^»^^^ 


"  *Ti8  reported 
There  is  a  drink  of  forgctfulness,  which 

once  tasted. 
Few  masters  think  of  their  servants,  who 

grown  old 

Are  tum'd  off  like  lame  hounds,  and  hunt- 
ing horses 
To  starve  on  the  commons.** 

Ibid.    Bashful  Lover^  p.  439. 


"  Their  pockets  in  their  sleeves,  as  if  they 
laid 


Their  ear  to  avarice,  and  beard  tlie  devil 
whisper. 

Now  our*s  lie  downward,  here,  doae  to  the 
flank. 

Right  ^lending  pockets,  as  a  son's  ahcmldbe 

That  lives  in  the  fashion.     Wliere  our  de- 
ceased fathers 

Brought  up  your  paned  hoae  first,  which 
ladies  laugh*d  at, — 

They  love  a  doublet  that's  three  hours  a 
buttoning. 

And  sits  so  close,  makes  a  man  groan  again. 

And  his  soul  mutter  half  a  day.** 

Ibid.     Old  Law^  p.  486. 


^^^t^^t^^^^^S^^^aS^t^^f^^f^^^f^^ 


^  BsFOEB  the  general  introduction  td 
books,  our  ancestors  were  careful  to  dole 
out  instruction  in  many  ways  ;  hangings, 
pictures,  trenchers,  knives,  wearing  appa- 
rel, every  thing  in  a  word,  that  was  capsule 
of  containing  a  short  sentence  was  carried 
to  account.**  —  Gifford.  Matsmger^  toL 
4,  p.  489.    See  the  plan  for  example. 


%^^^»/S^^^^^^/W^^^^N/\^^^^ 


A  Taiix>r  appears  as  one  of  the  domes- 
tics in  a  wealthy  family. — Old  Lawy  p.  509. 

"  The  butler  before  the  cook,  while  you 
live ;  there*s  fow  that  eat  before  they  drink 
in  a  morning.** — ^Ibid.  p.  511. 


^^^i#^^^^^^^^^^^M^^^^^^^» 


''  What  will  that  fan,  tho*  of  the  finest 

feather, 
Stand  thee  the  brunt  of  winds  and  storms 

to  bear?** 
QuARLES.     School  of  the  ffeartf  p.  22. 

Credulous,  in  Cartwright*s  Ordinary, 
says  of  his  son  when  the  Sharpers  are  pre- 
dicting splendid  fortunes  for  him, 

"  The  Turkish  monarchy's  a  thing  too  big 
For  him  to  manage  :  he  may  make  perhaps 
The  governor  of  some  new  little  island, 
And  there  plant  faith  and  zeal.** 

Old  Plays,  vol.  10,  p.  189. 
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"  I  sHAUi  live  to  see  thee 
Stand  in  a  play-house  door  with  thj  long 

box, 
Thj  half-crown  library,  and  cry  small 

books. 
Buy  a  good  godly  sermon,  gentlemen  I 
A  judgment  shown  upon  a  knot  of  drun- 
kards;— 
A  pill  to  purge  out  popery ; — The  life 
And  death  of  Catharine  Stubbs." 

Cabtwkight's  Ordinary^  O.  P. 
vol.  10,  p.  226, 


Leathebh  cups,  **  small  jacks  we  have 
in  many  ale-houses  of  the  city  and  suburbs, 
tipt  with  silver ;  besides  the  great  black 
jack  and  bombards  at  the  court;  which, 
when  the  Frenchmen  first  saw,  they  reported 
at  their  return  into  their  country,  that  the 
Englishmen  used  to  drink  out  of  their 
boots." — PhilocothonUtOy  quoted  Old  Play, 


vol.  10,  p.  287. 


^k/\^^S/V\^\^^H^^^^^^%^^^\^^ 


**  Bbogabs,  that,  being  within  reach  of 
the  lash  for  singing  libellous  songs  in  Lon- 
don, were  fain  to  fly  into"  the  country. — 
Brooms,  Jovial  CretOy  Ibid.  p.  292. 


^/N^^VN/^/VS/'^S^AAA^N^N^^^ 


"  Madame,"  said  Whitelocke  to  Queen 
Christina,  **  Monday  next  is  the  first  day  of 
May,  a  great  day  in  England;  we  call  it 
May-day,  when  the  gentlemen  use  to  wait 
upon  their  mistresses  abroad,  to  bid  the 
spring  welcome,  and  to  have  some  collation, 
or  entertainment  for  them.  Now,  your 
majesty  being  my  mistress,  if  you  will  do 
me  the  honour,  that,  ailer  the  custom  of 
England,  I  may  wait  on  you  on  May-day, 
and  have  a  little  treatment  for  you  afler 
the  manner  of  England ;  this  I  call  going 
into  England,  and  shall  take  it  as  a  very 
great  favour  from  your  majesty. 

**  Queen.  If  this  be  your  meaning  of  going 
into  England,  I  shall  be  very  willing,  as 
your  mistress,  to  go  with  you  on  Monday 
next,  and  to  see  the  English  mode." 


He  began  this  subject  by  asking — "  Will 
your  majesty  be  pleased  on  Monday  next 
to  go  into  England  ? 

^*  Q.  Hardly  so  soon ;  yet  perhaps  I  may 
one  day  see  England.  But  what  is  your 
meaning  in  this  ? 

"  Wr  Ut  supra. 

Journal^  vol.  2,  p.  118. 


»^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


At  this  May-day  collation,  the  queen, 
**  among  other  frolics,  conmianded  White- 
locke to  teach  her  ladies  the  English  salu- 
tation, which,  afler  some  pretty  defences, 
their  lips  obeyed,  and  Whitelocke  most 
readily."— Ibid.  p.  126. 


WV>/\ift^^^«^^^^^>Ai^/S^\/\^«« 


"  To  Grave  Eric's  lady,  Whitelocke  pre- 
sented a  clock  of  the  new  make,  to  hang  by 
the  wall,  set  in  ebony,  with  rich  studs  of 
silver. 

*^  To  other  ladies  he  presented  English 
gloves,  ribbons,  silk  stockings,  and  the  like, 
which  are  of  great  account  with  them." — 
Ibid.  p.  221. 


**  HowiT,  in  noticing  that  curious  philo- 
sophical traveller.  Sir  Henry  Blount's  *0r- 
ganon  Salutis,*  1659,"  observed,  that  **this 
cofiee  drink  hath  caused  a  great  sobriety 
among  all  nations.  Formerly,  apprentices, 
clerks,  &c.  used  to  take  their  morning 
draughts  in  ale,  beer,  or  wine,  which  often 
made  them  unfit  for  business.  Now  they 
play  the  good  fellows  in  this  wakeful  and 
civil  drink.  Sir  James  Muddiford,  who 
introduced  the  practice  hereof  first  in  Lon- 
don, deserves  much  respect  of  the  whole 
nation." — D'Israsli,  CSiritrnties^  voL  4,  p. 
99. 


^^^^^'W^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^V 


LiuTH,  who  kills  children.  The  name 
by  which  the  Jews  call  this  she-devil  '*  is 
taken  from  the  night,  for  so  the  word  sig- 
nifieth  first.  And  it  will  be  something  to 
you,  when  you  remember  yourself  of  that 
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ordiiuurj  superstitioii  of  the  old  witcs,  who 
<Ure  not  entrust  a  child  in  the  cradle  bj 
itaelf  alone,  without  a  candle.  Tou  must 
not  think  those  people  know  what  thej  do; 
and  jet  jou  maj  perceiTe  their  sillj  wajs 
to  be  deriTed  from  an  original  much  better 
and  more  considerable  than  can  be  guewed 
at  from  their  prvne  and  uninstructed  waj 
of  performance.** — John  Gbboobt,  p.  97. 


^AMAAMM^^MA^^^iAMM^^ 


^  It  hath  been  a  custom,  and  jet  is  else- 
where, to  whip-up  the  children  upon  Inno- 
cents*-daj  morning,  that  the  memorj  of  the 
murder  of  the  innocents  might  stick  the 
closer ;  and  in  a  moderate  proportion  to  act 
OTer  the  crudtj  again  in  kind.** — Ibid.  113. 


%«^^^^<^^^^rf^%MA^^k^^^^^^^k 


Thb  Duchess  of  Newcastle  sajs,  ^  teeth 
that  are  dirtj  and  foul  maj  be  rubbed 
with  china,  and  brick,  or  the  like.** — Au' 
nmal  Parliameni,  Poems  and  Fancies^  p. 
208. 


^V^^MAMMMMMAAMAAAM^ 


**As  foolish  and  unnecessarj  customs 
brought  from  foreign  parts,  she  complains 
of  boring  the  ears  for  pendants ;  pulling  up 
the  hedges  of  the  eyebrows  bj  the  roots, 
leaving  none  but  a  narrow  and  thin  row, 
that  the  ejes  can  receive  no  shade  there- 
from ;  and  peeling  the  first  skin  ofi*  the  face 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  that  a  new  skin  may  come 
in  its  place,  which  is  apt  to  shrivel  the  skin 
underneath.** — Ibid.  p.  209. 

€^avltfi  tfie  &econti« 

JossKLTN,  speaking  of  the  Moose  Deer 
in  North  America,  sajs,  **  the  flesh  of  their 
fawns  is  an  incomparable  dish,  beyond  the 
flesh  of  an  ass*8  foal,  so  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Romans,  or  that  of  young  spaniel  pup- 
pies, so  much  cried  up  in  our  days  in  France 
and  England.** — New  EnglancTs  Rarities,  p. 
19.     See  Green  Book,  p.  12. 


**  If  whal  Tve  said  caa*t  finom  the  town 

alfrigfati 
Consider  other  dangers  of  the  niiglitf 
When  brick-bats  are  from  npper  stoiief 

thrown. 
And  emptied  chamber-pots  come  pouring 

down 
From  garret  windows.** — Oudbax. 


^^^^^^^^^0^0^^0^0^0^0^f^l^0^ 


1663.  *^Tbm  pietj  of  the 
church  hath  made  some  little  provision 
towards  an  artificial  inmiortalitj  for  brave 
and  worthy  persons;  and  the  friendships 
which  our  d€»d  contracted  whOe  thej  were 
alive,  require  us  to  continue  a  fair  memory 
as  long  as  we  can,  but  thej  expire  in  monthly 
minds,  or  at  most  in  a  faint  and  declining 
anniversary.** — Jbbkmt  TariiOR's  Senmast 
at  the  Funertd  of  Abp.  BramkaU. 

These  ceremonies  then  i^pear  not  to 
have  been  abrogated  bj  the  Reformation, 
nor  obsolete  in  his  time. 


^^^»^»^^»»^^^^^^^<MV»»^ 


No  sewers  in  Chancery-lane. — Life  of 
Lord  Keeper  North,  vol.  1,  p.  156. 


»^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^»i 


Lord  Ksrper  GuiLDroRi>,  " 
tremely  desirous  that  a  register  of  titles  to 
land  should  be  settled,  and  he  worked  se- 
riously upon  it.  Lord  Chief- Justice  Hales 
feared  *  more  holes  might  be  made  than 
mended  by  it  :*  but  Lord  Keeper  Guildford 
thought  it  not  only  practicable,  but  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  if  it  were  not  done, 
that  forgery  would  soon  be  the  best  trado 
in  England.  That  used  to  be  his  expres- 
sion,**— Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  210. 


«A^^^«A^^N^^^^^W^^^^^^^«A 


From  a  story  in  this  book,  vol.  1,  p.  226, 
of  a  dissenter  who  invited  the  judges  to  her 
house,  near  Exeter,  and  **  had  not  the  man- 
ners to  engage  the  parish-minister  to  come 
and  officiate  with  any  part  of  the  evening 
service  before  supper,**  this  sort  of  family 
service  seems  to  have  been  usual. 
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Bristol.  **  It  is  remarkable  there,  that 
all  men  that  are  dealers,  even  in  shop  trades, 
launch  into  adventures  hy  sea,  chiefly  to  the 
West  India  plantations,  and  Spain.  A  poor 
shopkeeper  that  sells  candles,  will  have  a 
bale  of  stockings,  or  a  piece  of  stuff  for 
Nevis  or  Virginia,  &c. ;  and,  rather  than 
fail,  they  trade  in  men,  as  when  they  sent 
small  rogues  taught  to  prey,  and  who  ac- 
cordingly received  actual  transportation, 
even  before  any  indictment  found  against 
them,  for  which  my  Lord  Jefiries  scoured 
them.  In  a  word,  pride  and  ostentation 
are  publicly  professed.  Christenings  and 
burials  pompous  beyond  imagination.  A 
man  who  dies  worth  £300  will  order  £200 
of  it  to  be  laid  out  in  his  funeral  proces- 
sion."—  Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  234. 


too  great,  and  it  is  seldom  well  sounded. 
—Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  263. 


^A^^^hA^^^^^WVWWMMW^^ 


Wooden   railroads   at    Newcastle    de- 
scribed.—  Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  265. 


v^»^^^^^^^^/^v»^^^^^^ 


**  From  Newcastle  his  lordship*8  road 
lay  to  Carlisle.  The  Northumberland  she- 
riff gave  us  all  arms;  that  is,  a  dagger, 
knife,  penknife  and  fork,  all  together. 
And  because  the  hideous  road  along  by 
the  Tyne,  for  the  many  and  sharp  turnings 
and  perpetual  precipices,  was,  for  a  coach 
not  sustained  by  main  force,  impassable, 
his  lordship  was  forced  to  take  horse,  and 
to  ride  most  part  of  the  way  to  Hexham." 
—  Ibid.  voL  1,  p.271. 


VN«V%/\/WWWW\/N^^^^AM 


^^^lM^^^^^^^A^^^kA^^^\A^^ 


As  a  judge,  he  was  ^  never  more  puz- 
zled than  when  a  popular  cry  was  at  the 
heels  of  a  business ;  for  then  he  had  his 
jury  to  deal  with,  and  if  he  did  not  tread 
upon  eggs,  they  would  conclude  sinis- 
trously,  and  be  apt  to  find  against  his  opi- 
nion. And  for  this  reason  he  dreaded  the 
trying  of  a  witch."  —  Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  250. 
See  the  passage. 


wvwv^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Thb  princely  oeconomy  of  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  at  Badminton.  —  Ibid.  voL  1,  p. 


255. 


Kendal.  **  We  could  not  without  a 
chagrin,  observe  the  common  people  walk 
barefoot,  and  the  children  leaping  as  if  they 
had  hoofs,  and  those  shod  with  iron ;  bat  it 
is  almost  the  same  all  over  the  north.  This 
town,  so  situated,  and  out  of  the  way,  is  yet 
celebrated  for  much  woollen  manufacture 
sent  from  thence  to  most  parts  of  England. 
They  could  write  to  most  trading  towns, 
and  have  answers  by  the  packs  (for  all  is 
horse  carriage)  with  returns,  (time  being 
allowed)  as  certain  as  by  the  post." — Ibid, 
vol.  1,  p.  277. 


«V^^^^^^«AMMMMAAAAAAtf» 


^^W^^V^^^^^AAAAA^AA* 


ToBK  MiNSTBB.  **  The  gentry  affect 
much  to  walk  there  to  see  and  be  seen ; 
and  the  like  custom  is  used  at  Durham." — 
Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  262. 


CoiTBB-Housss  suppressed,  because  se- 
ditious discourses  were  held  there.  —  Ibid, 
vol.  1,  p.  298.  See  also  Nobth^s  j^zomfn, 
to  which  he  refers. 


^^>^^^^^^M^^^^^^%^^^^^^ 


%^^^^^^^^^^^^^ii^^AAA/ 


**  In  these  churches  (York  and  Durham) 
wind  music  was  used  in  the  choir,  which  I 
apprehend  might  be  introduced  at  first  for 
want  of  voices,  if  not  of  organs ;  but,  as  I 
hear,  they  are  now  disused.  To  say  the 
truth,  nothing  comes  so  near,  or  rather 
imitates  so  much  an  excellent  voice,  as  a 
comet-pipe :  but  the  labour  of  the  lips  is 


Judges  wore  point  bands.  **  At  his 
table,  a  stupid  servant  spilt  a  glass  of  red 
wine  upon  his  point  band  and  cloaths.**— - 
Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  55. 


^^^^^^^^^^^p^^^AAMMAM^^^ 


Sib  Georob  Cooke  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  person  who  brought  the   plane- 
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tree  into  England. — Hiii.  of  CkUtam^  with 
KxiiHBTT*8  Pbt.  A»L  Tol.  2»  p.  492. 


'>r»njMM»^**"*'''**'^*'w>^''>'^*'<*"**''W'^ 


**  How  Cometh  it  thmt  so  many  of  jour 
church  members  at  this  day  continue  this 
practice,  of  going  to  jour  public  places 
and  templen  to  saj  their  privato  prajcrs?*^ 
One  place  is  not  better  nor  more  hoi  j  than 
another  to  praj  in,  and  so  to  go  into  anj 
public  place  and  praj  privatelj  smelleth 
stronglj  cither  of  hjpocrisj  or  else  of  su- 
perstition. —  G.  KsiTH*8  Rector  Correctedy 
p.  120.     1680. 


^^^N^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^lA^M* 


^  Thosb  called  the  commons  had  their 
kind  of  swearing,  and  those  called  the  gen- 
trj  had  theirs ;  so  that  the  ordinarj  waj  of 
swearing  would  not  serve  their  turn  ;  but, 
as  thej  exceeded  the  commons  in  outward 
greatness,  so  thej  thought  it  a  propertj  to 
exceed  them  in  swearing  more  great  and 
terrible  oaths,  and  these  are  called  gentle- 
man-oaths.** —  G.  Keitb*8  TTay  Cast  Up^ 
p.  85.     1677. 


Thobbsbt  had  in  his  museum  a  straw 
hat  about  two  and  a-half  jards  in  circum- 
ference, and  a  cloth  hat  almost  of  the  same 
dimensions.  **  These,**  he  sajs,  "  are  such 
as  G.  Fox,  the  Proto- Quaker,  called  skim- 
ming-dish hats,  and  bore  hb  testimonj 
against  them;  and,  to  confess  the  truth, 
thej  are  almost  as  novel  as  his  religion, 
brims  being  a  modern  invention,  since 
round  flat  caps  were  disused.**  —  Ibid.  p. 
42. 


"  White  gloves,  with  broad  black  lace 
rufBcs,  and  heavj  fringe,  gloves  pearl  co- 
lour and  gold ;  these  were  used  in  m  j  own 
time.  Women's  at  the  same  time  (ult.  Car. 
II.)  had  large  rolls  of  ribands  round  the 
tops,  and  down  to  the  hand,  plain  crimson 
satin,  intermixed  with  stripes    and   flow- 


ers, edged  with  gold.**  —  A.  Th.*s  Wedda^ 


Ohves. 


^>^*f^^^^f*^**f*^*^^*f^^w^^m 


To  these  gloves  may  be  added  tlie  lad  j*s 
sceptre,  or  useless  busk,  hdd  in  the  IuumL — 
Mum.  Tkoresb^  48. 


A  LACXD  cravat  scarce  four  and  a-half 
inches  deep,  temp.  Car.  IL ;  a  point  cravat 
a  foot  deep,  in  the  same  reign,  its  riband 
of  gold  and  green.  —  Ibid.  p.  42. 


%AA^/^^^^N^^kA^^t^^^^^^V^ 


The  fashion  of  washing  before  meals  was 
stiU  used  in  France  in  La  Bruy^re's  time. 
Speaking  of  the  class  of  men  wbom  he  calls 
effroniSsy  he  sajs,  **  s*ils  sarent  un  repas, 
dejk  ils  tiennent  le  milieu  de  la  table,  et  les 
convi^  sont  encore  au  buflfet  pour  larer.** 
—  Ibid.  tom.  3,  p.  117. 


^^^  ^^A^^v^^^^^^^^^^^M^^* 


"  Ik  the  cathedral  of  York  an  indecent 
custom,  not  jet  abolished  in  some  other 
cathedrals,  prevailed,  of  walking  and  talking 
loudlj  in  the  nave  during  prajers,  so  that  the 
congregation  were  often  interrupted  in  their 
devotions.     Dr.  Lake,  however,  was  a  reso- 
lute disciplinarian,  and  resolved  to  break 
so  indecent  and  profane  an  usage ;  but  tiie 
mob  were  so  much  exasperated  bj  the  at- 
tempt, that  afler  breaking  open  tiie  south 
door  of  the  cathedral,  thej  assaulted  the 
residentiarj  in  his  own  house,  and  having 
stripped  it  of  part  of  the  tiling,  would  pro- 
bablj  have  murdered  him,  had  he  not  been 
seasonablj  rescued  bj  Captain  Honejwood, 
the  deputy  governor  of  the  castle.*' — ^Whit- 
AiL£R*8  Loidis  and  Elmete^  p.  37. 


**  The  introduction  of  brick  occasioned  a 
verj  material  step  towards  modem  comfort. 
The  walls  were  lighter,  and  therefore  the 
window  frames  having  so  much  less  weight 
to  sustain,  expanded  in  proportion,  and  the 
transom  window,  gloomj  as  it  is  thought 
at  present,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  con- 
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vejed  an  idea  and  a  feeling  of  cheerfulness 
And  gaiety.**  —  Ibid.  p.  79. 


^*^^^^F*^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


"  TaB  penny  post  the  invention  of  one 
Docwra,  but  taken  from  him  by  the  crown, 
ungenerously  if  not  ¥npongfully.*' — Life  of 
Lord  K.  Guildford,  vol.  2,  p.  99. 


^^^^W\^^^^^A/^^^%/^^^^ 


LoBD  Keeper  NoBTH*s  intention  of  pub- 
lishing the  records,  as  '*  for  the  advantage 
of  the  monarchy.'* — Ibid.  p.  221. 


%^^^^^^^^N^^'^^^^>^^^^^^^S^S« 


Knicknacks  of  science. — Ibid.  p.  251-2. 
Sir  S.  Moreland*s  house.  —  Ibid.  p.  269. 


The  Lord  Keeper  North  the  first  person 
who  put  tradesmen  upon  making  and  selling 
barometers.  —  Ibid.  p.  271. 


W»^\»N^^WVWS/VS^\^^^>^^ 


Barrow  alludes  to  hawking  as  still  com- 
mon in  his  days. — ^Vol.  3,  p.  43.  I  should 
think  it  was  just  then  falling  into  disuse; — 
partly,  perhaps,  because  men  had  not  been 
bred  to  it  during  the  rebellion. 


^^^^^f'^^^^r^^^/%^^^^^1^^ 


It  appears  that  boys  took  their  servants 
to  Westminster.  —  Spectator,  No.  96. 


^'^^^^W^^^^^V^SA^^^W^^w 


Louis  XIV.  dined  at  noon.  Regnier,  in 
his  12th  Sat.  says, 

**  qu*il  est  midi  8onn4 
Et  qu*au  logis  du  roi  tout  le  monde  a  din4.** 

Mem.  torn.  21,  p.  436. 

"  The  court  used  to  take  the  water  from 
the  stairs  at  AVhitehall  Palace,  in  summer 
evenings,  when  the  heat  and  dust  prevented 
their  walking  in  the  Park.  An  infinite 
number  of  open  boats,  filled  with  the  court 
smd  city  beauties,  attended  the  barges  in 
which  were  the  royal  family ;  collations, 
iousic,  and  fireworks  completed  the  scene.** 
— Grammont*8  Mem.  vol.  1,  p.  203. 


His  banquets,  which  **even  the  midst 
of  London  surpassed  the  king*s  collations,** 
came  from  Paris, —  like  his  clothes. — Ibid, 
p.  203. 


%^^^^^^^^^^^^^^w^^^^^M«A 


"  Coachbs  with  glasses  were  then  a  late 
invention.  The  ladies  were  afraid  of  being 
shut  up  in  them.  They  greatly  preferred 
the  pleasure  of  shewing  almost  their  whole 
persons  to  the  convenience  of  modem 
coaches.  That  which  was  made  for  the 
king  not  being  remarkable  for  its  elegance, 
Grammont  was  of  opinion  that  something 
might  be  invented  which  should  part^e  of 
the  ancient  fashion,  and  yet  prove  prefer- 
able to  the  modem.  He  sent  to  Paris,  and 
presented  Charles  with  the  most  magnificent 
caleche  that  had  ever  been  seen.  The  price 
which  he  had  fixed  to  give  was  one  thousand 
five  hundred  louis,  but  it  cost  two  thou- 
sand.**—Ibid,  p.  207.     See  Aitzema. 

"  You  were  as  sure  to  see  a  guitar  on  a 
lady*8  toilet,  as  rouge  and  patches.'* — Ibid, 
vol.  2,  p.  40. 

An  Italian  musician,  of  whom  Charles 
was  proud,  had  brought  this  instrument 
into  fashion. 


^^^^^^WS/Nr^^S^^^^^^^^^ 


On  one  side  of  the  walk  at  Tunbridge 
**  the  market  was  kept,  and  as  it  is  tlie 
custom  here  for  every  person  to  buy  their 
own  provisions,  care  is  taken  that  nothing 
offensive  appears  on  the  stalls.** — Ibid.  vol. 
2,  p.  209. 

Rules  for  drinking  these  waters,  which 
must  have  made  Tunbridge  the  happiest 
place  in  the  world. — Harl,  Mis.  vol.  9,  p. 
185.  

**  As  soon  as  evening  comes,  every  one 
quits  his  little  palace  to  assemble  on  the 
bowling  green,  where  in  the  open  air,  they 
choose  a  turf  sofler  and  smoother  than 
the  finest  carpet  in  the  world.** — Ibid. 

The  game  of  bowls,  which  in  France  is 
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aft  uutt." —  Ibid.  p.  ^0. 


**  Or    an    tint  fiiTenvMu  of  tbe 
CkarUa  Iik<«i  none  bat  hjwkin^. 
H  the  moit  eoaTenient  for  tlie  Udies. 
IbwL  p.  -iM. 


LoDowiCK  RowzEB,  in  lus  tremtise  upon 
the  Queen's  WilU,  impliei  that  jeUov 
tiffanj  was  wrMH,  I  think.  Speaking  of 
briimttfrne,  be  lajs,  •*neTer  so  little  of  it, 
burning  upon  a  few  coals,  when  oar  women 
dry  their  tiffanies,  filleth  a  whole  room  with 
the  strong  scent  of  it.** — HaH.  Mis.  toL  7, 
p.  451. 

Or  was  it  not  to  take  oat  stains  ? 


^^0t^^^^>^^k^<^>^^*^i^^>^^^^ 


^  IIabks  are  grown  infamoos,  and  ba- 
nishiMl  from  most  tables  undeserredlj,  out 
of  a  cfincnit  that  thej  are  melancholy  meat.** 
—  LoimwiCK  Il«>wzEB.  IlarL  Mis,  vol.7, 
p.  4fl5.fl. 

Hi*n  his  reaM)ns  for  controverting  this 
opinion.  

Tiir  journnliHts  of  the  Grand  Duke 
(!oMin()*N  travoU,  describing  Plymouth,  say, 
'*  i\w  l)uildin;(s  arc  anti<|ue,  according  to 
tho  Erigli!«h  fiwhion,  lofty  and  narrow,  with 
pointcMl  roofn ;  and  the  fronts  may  be  seen 
through,  owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
glaNN  windows  in  each  of  the  diflerent  sto* 
ri,»«."— l>.  1*24. 


•s  Pkrk."— 


Ibid,  p^  168. 


^tf«iM«««i«W«MiMMMtf«M«W«M#««i^ 


*^  Wb  wcbI  to  tee  ike  Kev  Ezduu^e, 
which  is  not  fiv  itom  tbe  place  of  the  Gqsb« 
moQ  Garden  (CooTent  Garden)  in  the  grest 
street  called  the  Strand.  Tbe  bnildiiig  has 
a  fai^e  of  stone,  boill  after  tbe  Gocbie 
style,  which  has  lost  its  ookmr  from  age, 
and  b  become  biackiah.  It  cootaina  two 
long  and  double  galleries,  one  abore  tbe 
other,  m  which  are  distribated  in  aereral 
rows  great  nambers  of  Terj  ri<^  ^Kipa,  of 
drapers  and  mercers,  filled  with  gooda  of 
every  kind,  and  with  manofactnres  of  tbe 
most  beaatifol  description.  Theae  are  for 
the  most  part  under  the  care  of  well  dreased 
women,  who  are  busily  employed  in  work, 
although  many  are  served  by  young  men 
called  apprentices.** — Ibid.  p.  296. 


»^vwv^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


**  The  government  of  the  city  finda  it 
necessary  by  a  particular  provision,  to 
oblige  the  heads  of  the  houses  in  every 
street  to  keep  on  foot  a  certain  number  of 
men  armed  with  spears,  at  the  head  of  tbe 
street,  by  way  of  preventing  the  insolence 
of  the  apprentices  on  the  days  in  which  free* 
dom  is  aJlowcd  them.** — Ibid.  p.  296. 
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Thb  dancing  schools  of  the  metropolis 
**  frequented  both  by  unmarried  and  mar- 
ried ladies,  who  are  instructed  bjr  the  mas- 
ter, and  practise  with  much  gracefulness 
and  agility  various  dances  after  the  English 
fashion/'^-Ibid.  p.  314. 


VMW^^^^^^^»^^>^^^^^^^^ 


The  prize  fighters  were  armed  with  a 
round  shield  and  a  sword  not  sharpened, 
fighting  with  the  edge,  not  with  the  point. 
—Ibid.  p.  316. 


^MMAM^AM^^MAA^MMMM^ 


AjtcHBisHOP  OF  Cahtebbubt.  ^^A  pri- 
vate boat  of  a  noble  shape,  and  ornamented 
with  the  ensign  of  his  dignitj,  is  always  on 
the  river,  in  which  he  can  at  any  moment 
cross  over  to  Whitehall.**— Ibid.  p.  320. 


«»V<i/»/V^V»^<MW^<^^^^^^ 


Chables  n.  supt  with  Cosmo  the  even- 
ing before  the  Grand  Duke*s  departure. 
**  To  the  service  of  fruit  succeeded  a  most 
excellent  course  of  confectionary,  both  those 
of  Portugal  and  other  countries  famous  for 
the  choiceness  of  their  sweetmeats.  But 
scarcely  was  it  set  upon  the  t4ible  when  the 
whole  was  carried  ofi*  and  plundered  by 
the  people  who  came  to  see  the  spectacle 
of  the  entertainment :  nor  was  the  presence 
of  the  king  sufficient  to  restrain  them  from 
the  pillage  of  those  very  delicate  viands; 
much  less  his  majesty's  soldiers,  armed 
with  carabines,  who  guarded  the  entrance 
of  the  saloon  to  prevent  all  ingress  into  the 
inside,  lest  the  confinement  and  too  great 
heat  should  prove  annoying,  so  that  his 
majesty,  to  avoid  the  crowd,  was  obliged 
to  rise  firom  table,  and  retire  to  his  high- 
ness's  apartment.** — ^Ibid.  p.  378. 


«^^^^^h^i^^^^^^^^^^kMM^M 


Thb  English  women,  **  when  they  attend 
at  the  discourses  of  their  preachers,  write 
down  an  abridgment  of  what  they  say, 
having  in  their  letters  abbreviations  which 
facilitate  to  them,  and  to  the  men  also 
(thanks  to  their  natural  quickness  and  the 
acuteness  of  their  genius),  the  power  of 
doing  this  with  rapidity.** — ^Ibid.  p.  400. 


A  soBT  of  beer  in  London,  **  made  with 
the  body  of  a  capon,  which  is  left  to  grow 
putrid  along  with  the  malt.**  What  can  be 
meant  by  this?^ 


*MA^MMMM^^MMMM^M«^«MMb 


Enoubh  noblemen  **do  not  in  general 
keep  French  cooks ;  their  tables  in  conse- 
quence, though  distinguished  by  abundance, 
are  deficient  in  quality,  and  in  that  exqui- 
siteness  of  relish  which  renders  the  French 
dishes  grateful  to  the  palate.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  their  pastry,  which 
is  grossly  made,  with  a  great  quantity  of 
spices,  and  badly  baked.  There  is  also  a 
great  want  of  that  neatness  and  gentility 
which  is  practised  in  Italy,  for  on  the  Eng- 
lish tables  there  are  no  forks  nor  vessels  to 
supply  water  for  the  hands,  which  are 
washed  in  a  basin  full  of  water  that  serves 
for  all  the  company :  or  perhaps  at  the  con- 
clusion of  dinner  they  dip  the  end  of  the 
napkin  into  the  beaker  which  is  set  before 
each  of  the  guests,  filled  with  water,  and 
with  this  they  clean  their  teeth  and  wash 
their  hands.** — Ibid.  p.  464. 


«^<MM»^»^»^^<M»^^»»^^^^» 


ExTOBTioN  and  cruelty  in  the  prisons. — 
Samers'  Tracts^  vol.  7,  p.  533. 


^0^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^S^^^m 


Cosmo,  while  in  England,  **  had  plenty 
of  all  the  portable  rarities  for  food  and 
drink  Italy  had  to  afibrd.**  —  Rbbb8bt*s 
Menwirs^  p.  15. 


i»»#MMMWM^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


1667.  Midnight  funerals.  "When  I 
think  to  ease  myself  at  night  by  sleep,  as 
last  night,  about  eleven  or  twelve  o*clock, 
at  a  solemn  funeral,  the  bells  set  out.  That 
men  should  be  such  owls  to  keep  five  thou- 
sand people  awake,  with  ringing  a  peal  to 
him  that  does  not  hear  it  I  ** — Shadwbll*s 
Sutten  Lovers, 


*  Porter-brewers  can  elucidate  this  Query  .^ 


Eissnio  was  the  common  salutation  among 
men,  as  now  on  the  continent.  This  ap- 
pears by  all  the  comedies  of  that  age. 


^^^>/N^^^S^^^^^^^^^^^i^^^^ 


**  I  HAD  as  leave  stand  among  the  rabble 
to  see  a  jack-pudding  eat  a  custard  as  trou- 
ble myself  to  see  a  play." — Shadwell*8 
Sullen  Lovers. 


Four  shillings  the  price  of  admittance 
to  the  boxes. — Ibid. 


«\/%^i/w^^f«y^^/^^^^^^^^AM^ 


"  He  asked  me  to  be  his  second,  which 
I  could  not  in  honour  refuse. 
•  Emilia,  Granting  that  barbarous  custom 
of  duels,  can  anything  be  so  ridiculous  as 
to  venture  your  life  for  another  man^s  quar- 
rel, right  or  wrong  ?  " — Ibid. 


lM^^h/S/V^%/N/\^A^^i^^^^^^^ 


"  Here's  a  peruke,  no  flax  in  the  world 
can  be  whiter.  How  delicately  it  appears 
by  this  coloured  hanging  I  and  let  me  ad- 
vise you,  ever  while  you  live,  if  you  have 
a  fair  peruke,  get  by  a  green  or  some  dark- 
coloured  hanging  or  curtain,  if  there  be 
one  in  the  room.  Oh,  it  sets  it  off  admi- 
rably."— ShadweLl*s  Humourists. 


"  Be  sure  if  your  eyebrows  be  not  black, 
to  black  'em  soundly.  Ah,  your  black- 
eyebrow  is  your  fashionable  eyebrow.  I 
bate  rogues  that  wear  eyebrows  that  are 
out  of  fashion." — Ibid. 

"Must  I  stay  till  by  the  strength  of 
Terse  claret  you  have  wet  yourself  into 
courage  ?" — Ibid. 

This  I  suppose  means  tierce  claret— claret 
drawn  from  the  cask.  The  scene  is  a  ta- 
vern. 

"  A  FELLOW  that  never  wore  a  noble  and 
polite  garniture,  or  a  white  perriwig ;  one 
that  has  not  a  bit  of  interest  at  Chatolins, 
or  ever  ate  a  good  fricacy,  sup,  or  ra- 
•'oust  in  his  life  !" — Ibid. 


"  Our  young  fellows  imitate  the  French. 
Their  summer-fashion  of  going  open-breast- 
ed came  to  us  at  Michaelmas,  and  we  wore 
it  all  winter;  and  their  winter-fashion  of 
buttoning  close  their  strait  long-waisted 
coats,  that  made  them  look  like  monkies, 
came  not  to  us  till  March,  and  our  cox- 
combs wore  it  all  summer.'* — Ibid.  Ftrteofo. 


^<^/^^^^^^^^\A^^rf^/«^N^i^^^^^W 


"  I  HAVE  choice  good  gloves.  Amber, 
Orangery,  Genoa  Romane,  Frangipand, 
Neroty,  Tuberose,  Gessimine  and  Marshal ; 
all  manner  of  tires  for  the  head,  locks, 
tours,  frowzes  and  so  forth ;  all  manner 
of  washes,  almond  water  and  mercury 
water  for  the  complexion  ;  the  best  Peter 
and  Spanish  paper  that  ever  came  over; 
the  best  pomatums  of  Europe,  but  one  rare 
one,  made  of  a  lamb's  caul  and  May  dew. 
Also  all  manner  of  confections  of  mercury 
and  hog's  bones  to  preserve  present  and  to 
restore  lost  beauty." — Ibid. 


^^^^i^^^^^^^^^^^^^0^^^^^^% 


Shad  wall's  Clodpate  calls  London  **thjit 

place  of  sin  and  sea  coal.'* 

"  'Tis  a  shame  that  a  company  of  young 
well -faced  fellows,  that  have  no  sense  be- 
yond peruques  and  pantaloons,  should  be 
the  only  men  with  the  ladies."  —  Shab- 
well's  Epsom  Wells. 


^^\/S/^»^%*'^^'V^'\/^N^i^^^'\^^^ 


"  Has  the  fellow  that  cries  old  clothes 
redeemed  the  new  velvet  coat,  which  I  be- 
lieve he  stole  ?  Or  the  oyster  woman  her 
red  pettycoat  with  silver  lace  on't  f  Has 
the  Whetstone  whore  redeemed  her  mantO' 
plice  (f)  and  her  siUc  dyed  pettycoat  with 
gold  and  silver  lace?" — Ibid.  Miser. 


•'%A/\^S/VS/SA^^^S<'SA/>^i^^^^ 


"  She  persuaded  him  to  play  with  hazard 
at  backgammon,  and  he  has  already  lost  his 
Edward  shillings  that  he  kept  for  shovel 
board,  and  was  pulling  out  broad  pieces 
that  have  not  seen  the  sun  these  many 
years,  when  I  came  away." — Ibid. 


Nna^p 


».«  Ml.  1^1^*    I 


*'  I  AM  your  Uncle. 

Sir  Tim,  Yes,  my  father^s  younger  bro- 
ther. What  a  murrain  do  we  keep  you  for, 
but  to  have  an  eye  over  our  dogs  and  hawks, 
to  drink  ale  with  the  tenants  (when  they 
come  with  rent  or  presents)  in  Black  Jacks, 
at  the  upper  end  of  a  brown  shuffle-board 
table  in  the  hall  P  to  sit  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  board  at  meals,  rise,  make  a  leg,  and 
take  away  your  plate  at  second  course." — 
Ibid.  Lancashire  Witches, 


"  HuGB  Leicestershire  peasc'fed  sheep, 
as  rank  as  old  he  goats.**  This  was  be- 
fore turnips  or  potatoes  had  been  intro- 
duced to  feed  them.  In  the  same  scene  the 
following  are  mentioned  as  dainties,  **  fawns 
out  of  their  dams*  bellies  ript,  gelt  goats, 
bruised  venison,  sucking  rabbits,  shoulders 
of  venison  in  the  kell  (?)  with  blood,  young 
rooks,  and  new -hatched  martins.**  —  Ibid. 
Woman  Captain. 


<«^^^^VW^^'^^^^/WN^AA^* 


^  Bkbak  those  windows,  *tis  Normandy 
glass.** — Ibid. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


**  I  USE  thee  not  as  other  noblemen  do 
their  pages,  who  let  gentlemen's  sons  ride 
at  the  tails  of  their  coaches,  crowded  with 
rascally  footmen :  *tis  a  French  mode.  They 
used  formerly  to  give  *em  the  same  educa- 
tion with  their  sons,  which  made  their  for- 
tunes ;  and  *twas  a  preferment  then  for  a 
gentleman's  younger  son.  Now  they  are 
bred  to  box  and  dice,  and  cheat  with  the 
footmen  :  after  they're  out  of  livery  perhaps 
they  turn  to  the  recreation  of  the  highway ; 
or  the  top  of  their  fortune  is  to  take  up  in 
some  troop,  and  there*s  an  end  of  *em." — 
Ibid.  Bttry  Fair, 

The  perfumer  at  the  fair  offers  for  sale, 
"  pulvilios,  sweet  bags,  perfumed  boxes  for 
your  hoods  and  gloves,  all  sorts  of  sweets 
ibr  your  linen,  Portugal  sweets  to  bum  in 
vour  chamber." — Ibid. 


The  shawm  and  bandore  mentioned  as 
instruments  of  country  music. — Ibid. 


"  I  KNEW  the  Hectors,  and  before  them 
the  Muns,  and  the  Tityre  Tus.  They  were 
brave  fellows  indeed.  In  those  days  a  man 
could  not  go  from  the  Rose  Tavern  to  the 
Piazza  once,  but  he  must  venture  his  life 
twice.** — Ibid.  Scowrers, 

Snail-watbr  was  prepared  by  accom- 
plished housewives. — Ibid. 


^^F^^^^^^'^^^^,^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Eight — the  supper  hour. — Ibid. 


wwv»^»ww^</w%/%/v\/^ 


The  tea  table — "  is  ready  for  the  women, 
and  men  that  live  like  women.  Your  fine- 
bred  men  of  England  as  they  call  *em  are 
all  turned  women." — Ibid.  The  Stoch  Job' 
hers. 

Dedicating  the  Woman  Captain  to  Lord 
Ogle,  the  Marquess  of  Newcastle's  son, 
Shadwell  says,  "  one  virtue  of  your  lord- 
ship's I  am  too  much  pleased  with  not  to 
mention,  which  is,  that  in  this  age,  when 
learning  is  grown  contemptible  to  those  who 
ought  most  to  advance  it,  and  Greek  and 
Latin  sense  is  despised,  and  French  and 
English  nonsense  applauded;  when  the 
ancient  nobility  and  gentry  of  England, 
who  not  long  since  were  famous  for  their 
learning,  have  now  sent  into  the  world  a 
certain  kind  of  spurious  brood  of  illiterate 
and  degenerous  youth,  your  lordship  dares 
love  books,  and  labours  to  have  learning." 

CoLLEDGE,  the  Protestant  Joiner,  upon 
his  trial  said,  **  there  is  scarce  a  carpenter 
or  a  joiner  in  London  but  hath  pistols  when 
he  rides, — scarce  a  poulterer  in  London  but 
hath  pistols."  This  in  reply  when  it  was 
urged  against  him,  that  he  came  to  Ox- 
ford **  in  an  equipage  not  suited  to  his  pro- 
fession, (for  you  see  he  was  by  trade  a 
carpenter  or  joiner)  but  armed  on  horse- 
back with  a  case  of  pistols,  things  that  do 
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■  III    liii>    nil  III)  f  (  iiii    |ii  iiiiilfilt*  iiimI    nlrikr 

III  l<  nil    llli  III     Mini    III    111!    |l>llllff    V)l  iMIlM,   tliiil 


-:il-    ":.-«.■-    -S-^ 


n...  -  -a*.-r*    z. 


ii?  ■:  ■Us* 


list 


-Lis   rf.-'-r^ 


":it-:r 

.liT. 


•T   -He    auSC  ^BT^    IT 

.  neoc  ui'.:  y^coeiaa  Txnntatf*.  t 

Hit-:  'SfcT*    aim*  "□  be  n 
■tnL<>>i*  icii  siiowEyi  iiaL*e5  dor 

■a-iiiiT^n  "o  -r:iiiy.  ▼ini  ">»in^  poor 
IT*  mr  ihie  to  '      ' 


md 


T  if  £2  2 -▼  ^r^  inn:  kin;!-!:  uk:^  i:  Tunbridffe 

'A'  -il^.  "har.  riu*  juiles  miziic  not  be  offended 
wir.h  r,h*^  sixw^I  o^  toboizco  in  die  walkj. — 

ffi^^rr.tiant.  .S^^i<e  Poeau,  toI.  1,  pt.  2,  p.  204. 

7'irR  pnrtrulge  it  seems  was  sold  in  the 
n  Kirk  ft.  there,  and  swans  and  peacocks, 
Uith  wliif'li  birds  he  says  were  but  in  small 
fHtrriii.  —  Miid.  p.  20(5. 
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A  Poem  upon  the  lamps  in  London,  here 
called  the  new  lights.  —  Ibid.  p.  243.  See 
pp.  244-5. 


^^^^^^^^^^k^MAAMAAMM^ 


*'  It  is  looked  upon  by  some  as  a  piece  of 
gentilitjr  and  height  of  spirit,  to  stab  and 
wound,  especially  if  they  are  assur^  that 
the  injured  person  will  not  resist,  and  so 
secure  them  the  reputation  of  generosity, 
without  the  danger  of  betraying  their  cow- 
ardice.**— South,  vol.  7,  p.  8. 


^^^^V^^^^NA^AA^^A^A^^ 


SoDTH  calls  the  theatres  "  those  spiritual 
pest  houses,  where  scarce  any  thing  is  to 
be  heard  or  seen,  but  what  tends  to  the 
corruption  of  good  manners ;  and  from 
whence  not  one  of  a  thousand  returns,  but 
infected  with  the  love  of  vice,  or  at  least 
with  the  hatred  of  it  very  much  abated 
from  what  it  was  before.  And  that  I  assure 
you  is  no  inconsiderable  point  gained  by 
the  tempter ;  as  those  who  have  any  ex* 
perience  of  their  own  hearts  sufficiently 
know.  He  who  has  no  mind  to  trade  with 
the  devil,  should  be  so  wise  as  to  keep 
away  from  his  shop.** — ^VoL  7,  p.  167. 


%^^»A^^^^V>^A^^^^^^W» 


Fashioh  for  Indian  goods. — State  Poenu^ 
voL  4,  pp.  425,  427.  The  law  for  burying 
in  woollen  past  in  consequence  of  the 
fashion,  to  satisfy  the  clothiers  and  wool- 
growers. 


«<^^/V»^^<^^^^^^>^^^<MM» 


Hacknst  coaches  restrained  from  hiring 
and  driving  on  the  Sabbath. — 6ibsom*8  Co- 
dexy  vol.  1,  240. 

Repealed  in  part,  1693,  when  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  were  to  be  licensed 
for  Sundays,  so  as  the  whole  number  of 
seven  hundred  might  be  employed  succes- 
sively. 


^^A^^A^^/W^^MAA^^S^^^ 


^  Turn  gentlemen  in  private  meetings 
which  A.  W.  frequented,  played  three,  four, 
and  five  parts  with  viols,  as  treble  viol,  te- 
nor, counter  tenor,  and  Imus,  with  an  organ. 


virginal,  or  harpsicon  joined  with  them; 
and  they  esteemed  a  violin  to  be  an  instru- 
ment only  belonging  to  a  common  fiddler, 
and  could  not  endure  that  it  should  come 
among  them,  for  fear  of  making  their  meet- 
ings to  be  vain  and  fiddling.  But  before 
the  restoration  of  King  Charles  11.  and 
especially  after,  viols  b^an  to  be  out  of 
fashion,  and  only  violins  used,  as  treble 
violin,  tenor,  and  bass  violin ;  and  the  king 
according  to  the  French  mode,  would  have 
twenty-four  violins  playing  before  him 
while  he  was  at  meals,  as  being  more  airy 
and  brisk  than  viols.** — Life  of  Anthony 
Wood,  p.  97. 


^M^^^^^M^A/^^^^^^^^^^A^ 


'^  A.  Wood  and  his  mother  made  a  wed- 
ding visit  to  Dr.  Ralph  Bathurst  who  had 
married  a  kinswoman  of  theirs.  They  had 
before  sent  in  sack,  claret,  cake,  and  sugar 
to  welcome  the  said  married  couple — ^when 
Bathurst  brought  home  his  wife  to  Oxford.** 
Ibid.  p.  194. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


**  Paid  to  the  collectors  of  the  pole  money 
of  the  parish  of  St.  John  Baptist,  wherein 
he  lived  1  li.  as  a  gentleman,  and  Is.  for  his 
head,  towards  the  canying  on  the  war  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Dutch  at  sea.** 
1666.— Ibid.  p.  201. 

FiBST  flying  coach  from  Oxford  to  Lon- 
don in  thirteen  hours.    1669. — ^Ibid.  p.  218. 


V^^^^>^ww^^^^^^^^v^%> 


Pricb  of  provisions  as  fixed  by  authority 
at  Oxford,  1680,  andwmes,  1667.— Ibid.  p. 
30. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


^  Thosb  who  work  in  perspective,  will  so 
paint  a  room,  that  the  light  entering  only 
through  some  little  hole,  you  shall  perceive 
beautiful  and  perfect  figures  and  shapes ; 
but  if  you  open  the  windows  and  let  in  a 
full  light,  at  most  you  shall  see  but  some 
imperfect  lines  and  shadows.** — J.  Tatlob, 
voL  iii.  p.  425. 
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In  the  Preface  to  the  matchless  Orinda*^ 
Poems  (the  genuine  edition  1609),  it  is  said 
among  other  things  to  her  praise,  that  her 
letters  were  written  ^  in  a  Terj  fair  hand 
and  perfect  orthographj.** 


^^v^^t^^^^^^^^^^j^^^0^^^^» 


167.1.  Waller  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  *'  40#.  a  year,  when  he  was  a  boj, 
was  A  good  {k*r\'ant*s  wages ;  now  in  Buck- 
inghaauihire  8/.  a  year,  and  are  forced  to 
send  thirty  miles  for  reapers  and  fellers 
of  wood.  We  labour  under  a  paucity  of 
people  certainly." 

In  this  speech  he  says  "  we  have  peopled 
Ireland  with  one  hundred  thousand  souls** 
— as  if  this  had  been  done  since  the  resto- 
ration.— Pktrl,  Hisi,  vol.  4,  p.  579. 

1673.  ExPB!fCE  at  elections  occasioned 
by  canditLites  coming  from  another  coun- 
try.—Ibid,  p.  658. 

**  FoBMBRLT  (says  Wallbb)  the  neigh- 
bourhood desired  him  to  serve ;  there  was 
a  dinner,  and  so  an  end :  but  now  it  is  a 
kind  of  an  empire.  Some  hundred  years 
ago  some  boroughs  sent  not ;  they  could  get 
none  to  serve ;  but  now  it  is  in  fashion  and 
a  fine  thing,  they  are  revived.** 


vrtMS^^^^^I^^A^^^^^^M^^^I^ 


1673.  "  This  building  (says  Serjeant 
Matn  ard)  is  the  ruin  of  the  gentry,  and  ruin 
of  religion,  having  so  miuiy  thousand  people 
without  churches  to  go  to.  The  enlarging 
of  London  makes  it  filled  with  laccpieys  and 
pages.**— Ibid.  p.  659.    Vide  p.  676  also. 

1673.  Mr.  GiRRowAT,  "  It  is  worth  the 
honour  of  the  House  to  have  these  iniineiise 
buildings  suppressed.  The  country  wants 
tenants ;  and  here  are  four  hundred  soUliers 
that  keep  alehouses,  and  take  them  of  the 
brewers  ;  and  now  they  are  come  to  be 
Praetorian  guards.  That  churches  have  not 
been  proportionable  to  houses,  has  occa- 
sioned the  growth  of  popery  and  atheism, 
and  put  true  religion  out  of  the  land.  The 
city  of  London  would  not  admit  rare  artists, 
as  painters  and  carvers,  into  freedom  ;  and 


it  is  their  own  fault  that  thej  liaTe  drirai 
trade  out  of  London  into  this  end  of  the 
town,  and  filled  the  great  hotues  with 
shops.** — Ibid.  p.  660. 

1673.  Lr  the  debates  upon  tlie  intro- 
duction of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  it  was 
said  that  **  several  had  been  sent  to  Tai^ien 
and  the  Islands,  since  the  king  rt^w^  in.** — 
Ibid.  p.  661. 

1675.  Waller.  ""  The  relief  of  the  poor 
ruins  the  nation.  By  the  late  Act  they  are 
hunted  like  fi^xea  ont  of  parishes^  and  whi- 
ther must  they  go  bat  where  there  are 
houses  ?  (meaning  to  London.)  We  ahall 
shortly  have  no  lands  to  lire  upon,  the 
charge  of  many  parishes  in  the  country  is 
so  great.** — Ibid.  p.  679. 

Sawtrr.  "  The  Act  for  settlement  of  the 
poor,  does  indeed  thrust  all  people  out  of 
the  country  to  London.  This  bill  (far  re- 
straint  of  buildings)  remedies  the  matter. 
By  this  increase  of  building,  in  a  while  the 
people  will  come  into  such  disorder  as  to 
destroy  the  buildings  themselyes.** 

Child.  "  Sixty  years  experience  has  made 
it  evident^  in  faiL%  that  rents  have  increased 
the  more  for  building  houses.    London  has 

more  inhabitants  than  before  the  fire.** 

Ibid. 


>/V>/WW^»»/S^»»^<^^M^^ 


1675.  I^RD Keeper FnfCH.  "Would you 
restrain  the  excess  of  those  new  buildings 
which  begin  to  swarm  with  inhabitants  un- 
known ?  Your  petitions  of  this  kind  will  be 
grateful  to  the  king.** — Ibid.  p.  742-3. 

More  upon  this  excess  of  building. — ^Ibid. 
p.  67G. 


«M^^^^^rV^'V^^^^^^>^^^^^VW% 


1675.  Sir  John  Holland.  "The  truth 
is,  the  prodigal  and  excessive  way  of  living 
now  was  unknown  to  our  forefathers,  who 
kept  hoapitality.  It  is  a  leprosy  that  has 
almost  overspread  the  nation.** — Ibid.  p.  747. 

1676.  **  The  country  is  almost  depopu- 
lated for  want  of  employment,   and  the 
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people  will  follow  emplojment.  Want  of 
/  people  has  forced  the  farmer  to  thresh  him- 
self. He  cannot  keep  servants,  com  is  so 
cheup ;  and  when  it  is  got,  there  is  nobodj 
to  eat  it ;  and  jet  when  we  rei^  it,  there  is 
U.  6d.  or  2s.  a  daj  for  workmen,  so  few  are 
there  to  be  got.** — Col.  Bibch.  Pari  Hist 
vol.  4,  p.  835. 


^MM>^/^^W»W^^^»>^^^^» 


Sib  Wm.  CovBHTBT.  1676-7.  "We  have 
great  reason  in  these  cases  (disputes  in  par- 
liament) to  give  grains  of  allowance  to  one 
another.  In  ancient  times  but  a  few  per- 
sons spoke  in  the  House,  and  their  speeches 
were  ready  penned.  The  powder  and  shot 
was  ready  made  up  in  cartridges,  ready  cut 
and  drieid,  and  a  man  had  then  time  to 
think :  but  now  we  speak  on  a  sudden,  and 
therefore  would  have  ^ome  grains  of  allow- 
ance given.**  —  Ibid.  p.  841. 


W«^w»/vw^<^^^^<^<^^w<» 


1676-7.  Sib  Gbobob  Dowbhto  believes 
that  **for  French  linen  there  goes  about 
£500,000  per  annum,  besides  other  linen.** 
—  Ibid.  836. 


V^MM^»*»<»^^<MMMM»^^^^« 


Sib  Gbobob  Mackbnzib,  writing  at  the 
commencement  of  this  reign,  says,  that 
"  when  opulent  or  great  persons  undertake 
public  employments,  the  very  rabble  have 
so  much  prudence  as  to  condemn  these  for 
madmen.**  —  Essays^  p.  96. 

^  Mb.  Pbbvicott  has  shown  me  a  most 
curious  and  delightful  picture.  It  is  Rose 
the  royal  gardener  presenting  the  first  pine 
apple  raised  in  England  to  Charles  IL  They 
are  in  agarden,  with  a  view  of  a  good  private 
house,  such  as  there  are  several  at  Sunbury 
and  about  London.  It  is  by  far  the  best 
likeness  of  the  king  I  ever  saw ;  the 
countenance  cheerful,  good-humoured,  and 
very  sensible.  He  is  in  brown,  lined  with 
orange,  and  many  black  ribands,  a  large 
flapped  hat,  dark  wig,  not  tied  up,  nor  yet 
bushy,  a  point  cravat,  no  waistcoat,  and  a 
tasselled  handkerchief  hanging  from  a  low 


pocket.  The  whole  is  of  the  smaller  land- 
scape size,  and  extremely  well  coloured  with 
perfect  harmony.  It  was  a  legacy  from 
Loudon,  grandson  of  him  who  was  partner 
unto  Wise.** — Hob.  Walfolb*8  Letters^  vol. 
4,  p.  206. 


^>^««^^^V^M^^^^^^#WWMto 


**  A  fool  filled  a  whole  wallet  and  a  /n/- 
loMh-bear  top  full  of  flies — **f — Patbick*8 
Flarabie  qf  the  Pifgrim,  p.  2^4. 


^AMA^AM^^^^^M^MWWWWWW 


*'  So  late  as  in  the  year  1674,  the  clergy  in 
convocation  insisted  on  a  right  to  tax  them- 
selves, and  this  right  was  recogniaed  by  the 
commons.  At  present  the  clergy  have 
dropt  that  right,  when  I  cannot  pretend  to 
say.** — ^LoBD  Camdbm.  ParL  Hist.  vol.  16, 
p.  169. 


^^W^^^^^^^»»^»MM<^»<W»^ 


1666.  ''Thb  rents  of  England,  it  was 
found,  had  of  late  years  decreased  to  the 
amount  of  £200,000  annually.  —  Lbland. 
Hist,  of  Irelojtd^  vol.  3,  p.  442.  Carte's 
Ormondy  voL  2,  p.  317,  quoted. 


«^^»^v<»v^^^»^  rfv»<»»»w*««t 


Afteb  the  fire  of  London,  **  30,000 
beeves,  the  only  riches  which  Ireland  then 
afibrded,  were  subscribed  for  relief  of  the 
suflerers.  But  this  was  industriously  re- 
presented in  England  as  a  political  contri- 
vance to  defeat  the  prohibition  of  Irish 
cattle.** — ^Lbland,  voL  3,  p.  446. 


MM^^M^^^^^^^^^^^^^^WW 


BuKTAN  speaks  of  **  cracked  groats  and 
fourpence-half^>ennies  that  rich  men  carry 
in  their  purses,  when  their  gold  is  in  their 
trunks  at  home.** — Oracedbounding  Works^ 
vol.  2,  p.  31. 

Was  there  then  an  old  groat  worth  4^ 
in  comparison  with  the  new  ?  or  with  those 
that  were  cracked  and  perhaps  dipt  ? 


^MMAAAMMMMMAM^^M^^^ 


At  great  men*s  funerals  ^they  are  some- 
times, when  dead,  presented  to  theur  firiends, 
by  their  compleatly  wrought  images,  aa 
lively  as  by  cunning  men*s  hands  they  can 
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he,  tkit  ihs  reumnbrMice  of  them  maj  ba 
j  rMMWwl  to  ibeir  lurriiron,    tfce    r«nicm- 


A  utM  at  tba  gatlowi 

one  of  hii  life,  Mtd  be  "  bcgs>  tfae  tnd« 
of  %  thief  bj  it«»ling  of  [HDi  and  poinU." — 
"     -  p.  TS7. 


"BiCM  BMn  will  Dot  Mcoont  tlinr 

Kea 
b  enekt  groeti  and  fonrpence  hal^«B- 

•iw,— 

Alan,  'til  not  thii  tuaXX  ud  odd  money 
Wv  cMTj  in  onr  pocket*  for  to  tpend 
Will  nuke  ui  rich." 
JoHR  UuKiAW.  ftolowf  0«runN,p.  US. 


*  I  AM  moat  f^  that  men  ilumld  aeo 
A  hole  cut  tkrottgh  mine  ear, 

If  other*  will  a*cArtaiii  ne 
Thcj'll  bang  ■  Jewel  there." 
Bdmtam'i  iViaua  MnUatMst,  p.  16( 


Nirmmt  Cotton  nor  hi*  AHend  Tistor 
ate  breakfart.  "  Hydict,"  tay*  Cotton,  "it 
ahraj*  one  glu*  (of  ale)  fo  toon  aa  I  am 
drenod,  and  no  more  till  dinner." — Ctm^. 
AogUr,  p.  9S7. 

ViAToa.  '■  I  will  light  a  pipe,  for  that  It 
00  mmonlj  raj  brcakfnit  too.— Ibid.  p.  393, 

"  Tub  toil  ofablack  long-coated  cur,  Buch 
a*  thrj  common];  uiake  muffit  of."  —  Ibid, 
p.  317.  

"AvjouKD'uuTlctroisnepermettentpas, 
quQ  K'*  arabauaiicur*  les  vojent  souvent, 
nj  famili^rement.  D  n'y  a  que  cclui  de  la 
Grande  Br«tagne,  qui  s'estant  accoiutum^ 
pendiuit  lc«  ann^  de  sea  voyages,  k  une 
grande  liberty,  ae  plaist  k  «e  communiqner, 


ceipt  for  £100,  in  part  paTmest  far  the 
plate  and  workmanship  of  tbe  cotos  of  a 
Bible  and  Cooubod  I^jo-  Book*  —  ft«a 
K«hop  Coain,  1662." —  8umTM«a,   TaL  I,  p. 


"Coimo*  aa  the  arcmnatanoe  a 


1,1 


e  Oewe  (1674)  w 
a  noUa  bmilj  aine 
MOond  waa  Comptoii,  Biahop  of  Loa- 
."— Ibid.p.110. 


"Tn  laat  wild  wolf  waa  kiDed  in  Soot- 
land  in  16S2."_Itnd.  toL  S,  p.  ITS. 


"  U  deaaein  de  ta  8od£tJ  Rojale  a  vX{ 
admirable,  mai*  par  malbenr  oa  ne  prit 
point  de  bonnea  menirea  pour  nn  ftabliiaf 
ment  aolide;  et  le  fea  R^,  bien  loin  de  la 
fkvoriier  en  quality  de  protect«ar,  «t  coume 
il  pouToit,  ntant  Inj  m&ne  Tcnj  dana  It* 
bellet  connoitiancea,  taahmt  plntAt  de  la 
tnumer  en  ridicule.  iTeDBfayiteaiioiBTdka. 
Sauf  CO  qu'on  doit  i  la  memoire  den  Bo^ 
CharleR  II.  Bvoitl'cq)ritpropreauxgnnda 
cho«et,et  rinclinationport&  k  la  bagatelle." 
— LaiBHjTa.  MiteeOatua  LeAmilka^  p.  28. 


"  Hbb  husband  first  fried  ker  dtnim  ol 
Ike  Crou,  and  then  turned  her  out  of  hii 
door*."— PifrnWj  Progrta,  p.  8,  (HWiU, 
vol.  2,  p.  282.) 

At  Gaius's  house  one  is  sent "  to  laj  the 
cloth  and  the  trenchert,  and  la  set  the  aalt 
and  bread  in  order." — Ibid.  p.  294. 


166S.  A  COACH  on  the  waj  fVom  Buck*  i 
inghBnuhire,bemg  robbed  by  highwaymen,  I 


the  passengers  brought  an  action  against 
the  county,  and  recovered  damages  to  the 
amount  of  their  loss. — Swnf bt,  Hist,  of  the 
Baptists,  vol.  2,  p.  362. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m 


DiFFEEXiicB  of  the  theatres  before  the 
rebellion  and  after  the  restoration,  and 
increase  of  immorality  there.  •—  Old  Plays, 
vol.  1,  Dialogue,  p.  148. 


«./S/SA#^%^W\/\^^Ni^\AA^/\^,AA^ 


SoBOi  plays,  in  particular  the  Far8on*8 
Wedding,  have  bec^  presented  all  by  wo- 
men, as  formerly  all  by  men. — Ibid.  p.  153. 


^AAAM^MAAMAMA^^t^^^M^ 


Gbntlbmbn  used  to  comb  their  wigs  in 
company,  and  in  public  places. — Old  Play, 
vol.  11,  p.  467. 


^A^A^%A^A^^^^^^^^^^A/^ 


Octamo.  What  new  accident  brings  you 

hither,  Flora  ? 
Flora.  These  tablets  will  inform  you,  sir? 
Diego,  These  little  black  books  do  more 
devib  raise 
Than  all  the  figures  of  the  conjuror— > 
This  is  some  missive  from  the  heroine. 
If  it  end  not  in  fighting.  Til  be  hanged. 

Adventures  of  Jive  hours.  Old  Fhys, 
vol.  12,  pp.  47-8. 


•.MMMMAMAAMMMMAAMMMM^ 


^  A  SHABF-ponmsD  hat. 
Now  that  you  see  the  gallants  all  fiat-headed, 
Appears  not  so  ridiculous,  as  a  younker 
Without  a  love-intrigue  to  introduce 
And  sparkify  them  there.** 

LoBD  DiOBT,  Elvira,  Ibid.  p.  161. 


^#V^M^«AA^«^NAA^«A^MM^A^ 


Dbtdbn  says,  **  I  have  observed  that  in 
all  our  tragedies  the  audience  cannot  for- 
bear laughing  when  the  actors  are  to  die : 
'tis  the  most  comic  part  of  the  whole  play.** 
— Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy,  p.  Iviii. 

He  imputes  this  to  bad  acting.  But  I 
suspect  it  must  have  been  in  such  tragedies 


as  his  own. 


^f^^^PVMM^^^^^^^A^^M^ 


**  A  nouBB  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in 


their  several  apartments,  February  5,  half- 
an-hour  after  three,  after  noon,  from  whence 
you  are  to  judge  the  success  of  a  new  play 
called  the  Wild  CMtokC'—Prologue^BRT' 
DEN*s  Plays,  p.  1. 


•^^^^^^^^^^^I^^MM^AMMMM 


On  B  whose  doaths  are  shabby  says,  "  the 
best  is,  my  buff"  coat  will  cover  all.** — Wild 
OaUant,  Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  11. 


«^^^%^i^^^^^WN^^/\^^^ki^#SiM« 


**  Burr,  You  are  very  merry  with  my 
wardrobe ;  but  till  I  am  provided  of  a  better, 
I  am  resolved  to  receive  all  visits  in  this 
truckle-bed. 

TaU,  Then  will  I  first  scotch  the  wheels 
of  it  that  it  may  not  run.** — Ibid.  p.  12. 


^^^^^N^i^^h^^^^k^^^k^^^^^ 


**  Think  upon  the  sack  at  Gary  House, 
with  the  abricot  flavour.** — Ibid.  p.  16. 


«^^/»<V»^MMMS/»<»^^^^»\^^»» 


**  I  sBifT  for  three  dishes  of  tea  for  your 
good  worship,  and  that  was  sixpence  more, 
— when  your  worship  came  home  ill  last 
night,  and  complained  of  your  wor8hip*8 
head.**— Ibid.  p.  19. 


#^^VS/S/<W%^«^/^'V\^/\r^WW\^» 


u 


Hb  has  been  a  great  fanatic  formerly, 
and  now  has  got  a  habit  of  swearing  that  he 
may  be  thought  a  cavalier.** — Xbid.  p.  23. 

^  A  BOTTLB  and  parmezan  by  him.**— > 
Ibid.  p.  23. 


^^MM«^^<»»^^»»*»»M»«^^^»M% 


^  I HAVB  heard  you  are  as  poor  as  a  de- 
cimated Cavalier.** —  Ibid.  p.  29. 


^«AA^«MA^^^^^^^^^%/«^^v^M 


*'  Tou  cannot  read  written  hand,**  la  said 
to  a  knight  in  this  comedy. —  Ibid.  p.  40. 


w^^^^^^^^^0*0*^^^l^^^^^^ 


Thb  taylor  was  the  mantua-maker  also. 
—Ibid.  p.  49. 


^AM^^iA^^^^^^^^Ai^M^^^*^^ 


**  Thb  parson  takes  them  to  the  side  of 
the  stage.  They  turn  their  backs  to  tlie 
audience,  while  he  mumbles  to  them.**— 
Ibid.  p.  76. 
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"  PintU.  There  •  a  fair  duuige  wrought 
in  jou  since  jctterdaj  morning ;  then  joa 
Ulked  of  nothing  but  repentance  and  am^id- 

menl  of  life. 

Capt  Faith,  I  have  considered  better 
on't  For  conversing  a  whole  day  together 
with  honest  men,  I  found  *em  dl  so  poor 
and  beggarly,  that  a  civil  person  would  be 
ashamed  to  be  seen  with  me.** — Ibid.  Rival 
Lmdiet^  p.  153. 


^^VMWMV^>^^^^A^^^^^A^ 


**'  Thb  theatres  are  not  large  enough 
now-a-dajs  to  receive  our  loose  gallants, 
male  and  female,  but  whole  fields  and  parks 
are  thronged  with  their  concourse,  where 
thej  make  a  muster  of  their  gaj  clothes.** 
— 'Bishop  Uackbt,  Sermoniy  p.  334. 


w^'^'^f^^^'M^'^^^I^^A^^^^^kA 


^  III  Stands  up  for  the  old  Elizabeth 
waj  in  all  things.** — Dbtdbn,  Sir  Martin 
Mar-aiL 


■MMMMMMM^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


**  1 CAMB  up,  as  we  country-gentlewomen 
use,  at  an  Easter  Term,  to  the  destruction 
of  tarts  and  cheesecakes,  to  see  a  new  play, 
buy  a  new  gown,  take  a  turn  in  the  park, 
and  so  down  again  to  sleep  with  my  fore- 
fathers.** —  Ibid.  p.  95. 


«^VVWW^^M^^^^^AA^^^^ 


**  SuBB  ^tM  some  silenced  minister.  He 
grows  so  fat  ho  cannot  speak** — Ibid.  p. 
111. 


WWWWWWWWMWM«^^MAM 


**  Tub  city*8  great  concern  in  this  case 
or  question  of  honour  and  arms.  Whether 
appronticeahip  extinguisheth  gentry  f  dis- 
couraeil ;  with  a  clear  refutation  of  the  per- 
nicious error  that  it  doth.     1674. 

**  The  motto  is  Lament.  Jer.  c.  3.  Bo- 
num  est  viro,  cum  importaverit  jugum  ab 
adolesccntil  suft. 

"  John  Fhilipott  the  herald  b  the  author 
of  this  book.  A.  Wood  says  it  was  written 
to  prove  that  gentry  doth  not  abate  with 
apprenticeship,  but  only  slecpeth  during 
the  time  of  their  indentures,  and  awaketh 
again  when  they  are  expired.** — Censura 
LiterariOy  vol.  1,  p.  268. 


dd; 


"  BuTToiis  of  gold  and  aHk,  laige  enoo^ 
for  a  wedding  coat,  1.  Jac  2. 
on  the  waistcoat  of  a  chUd  of  five 
such  the  foolish  instabilitj  of  our 
— Mut,  Tbobbsb.  p.  43. 

Sals  of  prisoners  for  the  plantadonsi,  at 
Bristol ; — put  an  end  to  bj  Jeffiries. — Lift 
of  Lard  KteperNcfih^  voL  2,  p.  111. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^>^^»»^^ 


^  Whbn  the  news  of  tlie  Queen*8  being 
with  child  came  to  Gariisley  tlie  Papists, 
being  greatly  overjoyed  thereat,  made  bon- 
fires in  the  market-place,  mud  in  a  public, 
exalted    and   triumphant  manner,    drank 
healths  to  the  young  prince;  and  I  being  a 
spectator,  with  many  other  joung^  men  of 
the  town,  the  officers  called  several  of  us 
to  drink  the  health  with  them ;  and  then  I 
took  occasion  to  ask  one  of  the  captains  how 
they  knew  the  child  would  be  a  prince? 
might  it  not  happen  to  be  a  princess?  *No,* 
replied  he,  *  sir,  that  cannot  be,  for  this  child 
comes  by  the  prayers  of  the  diorch :  the 
church  has  prayed  for  a  prince,  and  it  can 
be  no  otherwise.*  And  when  the  news  came 
of  bis  birth,  they  made  another  great  fire 
in  the  same  place ;  where  they  drank  wine, 
till  what  with  that  and  the  transport  of  the 
news,  they  were  exceedingly  distracted, — 
throwing  their  hats   into  the  fire  at  one 
health,  their  coats  at  the  next,  their  waist- 
coats at  a  third,  and  so  on  to  their  shoes ; 
and  some  of  them  threw  in  their  shirts,  and 
then  ran  about   naked  like   madmen.** — 
Thomas  Stobt*8  Journal,  p.  7. 

Lettbrs  are  among  the  objects  proposed 
for  taxation  in  the  tract  entitled,  England 
Waits. — Sombb8*s  Tracts,  vol.  9,  p.  219. 


^«^W%«^/N/N#W^^/\^^*\»%Ai/^ 


Lamps  proposed  in  the  same  tract. — 
Ibid.  p.  334.  I 
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1685.  ^  Gbntlbmbn  were  now  in  a  most 
unprecedented  manner  assaulted  in  the  very 
streets ;  one  had  a  powder  thrown  into  his 
eyes  which  deprived  him  of  sight ;  another 
had  his  throat  cut  by  two  men,  though  nei- 
ther of  these  gentlemen  had  given  the  least 
visible  provocation  or  offence  to  the  ag- 
gressors.**— RsBS8BT*8  Mem,  p.  226. 


«A/W«^^^^«^^^^«^^^kA^^M# 


"Jbtfries,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  and  others,  in  a  furious 
debauch  at  Mr.  Alderman  Duncomb*s,  stript 
to  their  shirts,  and  were  only  by  accident 
prevented  from  getting,  in  that  condition, 
on  a  sign-post  to  drink  the  king*s  health.** 
—Ibid.  p.  23L 


^«WW««W^^V^V«MMMA^ 


It  is  from  the  common  fashion  of  keeping 
swiil-footed  servants  in  his  days  that  John 
Bunyan  takes  his  title  of  the  Heavenly 
Footman,  or  a  description  of  the  man  that 
gets  to  heaven,  together  with  the  way  he 
runs  in ;  the  marks  he  goes  by ;  also  some 
directions  how  to  run  so  as  to  obtain. 


dOinifam  ttie  ^l)fn« 

Johnson  said  *'  in  the  last  age  when  my 
mother  lived  in  London,  there  were  two 
sets  of  people,  those  who  gave  the  wall,  and 
those  who  took  it,  the  peaceable  and  the 
quarrelsome.  When  I  returned  to  Lich- 
field 1737,  after  having  been  in  London, 
my  mother  asked  me  whether  I  was  one 
of  those  who  gave  the  waU,  or  those  who 
took  it  Now,  it  is  fixed  that  every  man 
keeps  to  the  right ;  or  if  one  is  taking  the 
wall,  another  yields  it,  and  it  is  never  a 
dispute.** — BoswBLL,  vol.  1,  p.  63. 


<MM^^^^^^^^^^^AA^^^^ 


Bishop  Kbn  used  to  sing  a  morning  hymn 
to  his  lute  every  day  before  he  put  on  his 
clothes. — Hawkitu"  Life  o/Bp,  Ken,  quoted 
by  BoswBLX.,  vol.  3,  p.  137. 


^  Ub  acquired  a  very  small  but  legible 
hand  (for  common-placing) ;  for  where 
contracting  is  the  main  business,  it  is  not 
well  to  write,  as  the  fashion  now  is,  uncial, 
or  semi-uncial  letters,  to  look  like  pigs* 
ribs.** — Life  of  Lord  Keeper  Narthj  voL  1, 
p.  20. 


^#^MW^^^^^^«^S#MM^^^^W^^ 


Edward  Barlow,  whose  true  name  was 
Booth,  bom  near  Warrington,  and  ordained 
in  the  English  Ck)llege  at  Lisbon.  He  took 
the  name  of  Barlow  from  his  godfather 
Ambrose  Barlow,  a  Benedictine,  who  suf- 
fered at  Lancaster  for  his  religion.  He 
has  oflen,  says  Dodd,  told  me,  ^  that  at  his 
first  perusing  of  Euclid,  that  author  was  as 
easy  to  him  as  a  newspaper.**  His  name 
and  fame  are  perpetuated  for  being  the 
inventor  of  the  pendulum  watches ;  but 
according  to  the  usual  fate  of  most  projec- 
tors, while  others  were  great  gainers  by  his 
ingenuity.  Mr.  Barlow  had  never  been 
considered  on  that  occasion,  had  not  Mr. 
Thompson,  (accidentally  made  acquainted 
with  the  inventor*8  name)  made  him  a  pre- 
sent of  2001, 

He  published  a  treatise  of  the  origin  of 
springs,  wind,  and  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  sea,  8vo.  1714.  And  died  about  two 
years  afterwards  nearly  eighty-one  yean  of 
age. — DoDD,  vol.  8,  p.  380. 


M^/^^^^^/^^^V\/W«^^^kA^M«^ 


Thb  quintain  still  in  use  at  weddings  in 
some  Oxfordshire  villages;  derived  as  it 
f^;>pears  from  the  Romans.  —  Kxnnbtt*8 
Paroch.  Antiq,  yoL  1,  p.  25.  Plott*8  Oxf. 
quoted. 


«AMAMMMAAAAAA^^^^^^^M 


Kbhvxtt  says  of  the  prints  in  his  ParO' 
chial  AntiquUies,  **I  am  glad  you  like 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Coker.  Some  other  seats 
of  Sir  Wm.  Glynne,  Sir  John  Aubrey,  Dr. 
South,  &c.  are  to  be  soon  finished  at  their 
own  respective  charge,  two  guineis  each 
table.**  They  were  folio  plates,  and  Tery 
full  ones. 


AIM 
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**  TiiR  hcMfthi  in  fftin  were  coounotilj 
(Imt  with  ivj  leaves,  m  a  token  of  wine 
Utern  miM,  the  ivj  being  amend  to  Bacchns ; 
Ml  waf  the  taviTn  buih,  or  frame  of  wood, 
ilriHit  nmnd  with  ivj,  fortj  jearf  nnce, 
though  now  Irft  olT  for  tunfl  or  barreb  hang 
In  the  mi<l(lle  of  it  Thi«  coftom  gave  birth 
to  the  fNrenent  |irartice  of  putting  out  a 
gn«eii  buiih  at  the  door  of  those  priyate 
houiHM  whirh  iell  drink  daring  the  fair; 
and  perhaps  this  is  all  the  meaning  of  hang- 
ing out  the  broom  when  the  wife  b  absent, 
and  the  husband  left  at  liberty  to  entertain 
his  IVIends.**— Kbiiiibtt*8  Olassarif, 


1^»N»^WMMMN^^»^»^i^^^>^^^»» 


^  What  can  be  said  to  justify  or  excuse 
the  corrupt  practice  of  baptizing  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  at  church,  and  of  the  rich 
at  home? 

^  The  author  of  this  case  has  *  long  laid  to 
heart  their  too  common  practice  of  admit- 
ting schbmaticks  to  be  sureties  in  baptism, 
nay  And  schismaticks  whom  they  often  know 
to  be  such,  and  who  sometimes  hi^ypen  to 
be  schismaticks  of  opposite  sects  and  sorts. 
They  are  the  private  christenings  which 
are  one  great  cause  of  these  irregularities. 
I  have  been  told  of  one  in  which  one  of  the 
godfathers  was  a  dissenter,  the  other  a 
papist,  and  the  godmother  of  the  Church  of 
England.  I  have  heard  of  others  in  which, 
for  the  sake  of  dissenting  sureties  the  sign 
of  the  cross  hath  been  omitted;  and  of 
another,  in  which  a  person  of  a  communion 
which  cannot  well  be  imagined,  stood  god- 
father for  a  child.  But  besides  the  common 
use  of  private  christenings,  which  is  one 
occasion  of  this  scandalous  practice,  there 
is  another  cause  of  the  gipwth  of  it;  and 
that  is  the  corrupt  custom  of  making  pre- 
sents to  midwives  and  nurses,  which  makes 
godfathers  and  godmothers  of  our  commu- 
nion so  difficult  to  be  procured.  When  this 
ill  custom  first  came  in  I  cannot  see ;  but  I 
am  sure  it  is  now  grown  to  such  excess, 
that  it  deserves  censure,  as  well  as  private 
baptism,  which  truly  deserves  to  be  chas- 
tised with  the  episcopal  rod.     It  is  to  be 


wabe 
to  pst  a  stop  to  bodh 
iuiTe  alrcadty 
lag  the  My 
brought 


that  a  stranger  who  IH^ 
popoloos   parish  witkoat 
christening,  asked  if  chOdrem 
in  the  Church  of  En^laBd  ? 

*"  The  latter  practice  k 
height,  that 
of  England  are  often 
of  their  own  commanioo,  ^ 

be  sureties  for  their  diildren,  St  the 

of  the  gifts  which  are  expected  vpon  those 

occasions,  e^iecially  if  the  parties  naked 

have  been  sureties  at  such 

—  Ctue  of  Smretiet  m  ^^*p^'fm   1701 

to  be  by  Lasus. 


■*r*  I— M"irY->rir^«~ifw>r^rw\rv\j^^ 


A  scHxia  was  suggested  to  WUBsbi  ftr 

taking  the  pnqperty  of  the  d»ireli,  and 
allowing  the  clergy  yearly  stipends.  **  It 
was  drawn  up  by  a  very  learned  mmn^  » 
lawyer,  who  seems  to  hare  been  patronised 
by  some  persons  of  rank.**  The  MSS.  were 
in  the  hands  of  a  friend  of  Thomas  Hollia, 
who  with  kindred  hatred  of  the  church 
approves  the  scheme. — Memoir  of  T.  HoOiMy 
p.  165. 


^IAA^A^^^^^^^^^W^^^#M« 


It  must  have  been  during  this  re^n  that 
^  there  was  dug  up  (not  far  from  Leeds)  a 
statue  to  the  full  proportion  of  a  Roman 
officer,  with  a  large  inscription,  both  which 
perished  by  the  worse  than  brutish  igno- 
rance and  covetousness  of  the  labourers, 
who  in  a  superstitious  conceit  bound  wythys 
or  wreaths  of  straw  about  the  poor  knight, 
and  burnt  him,  in  hopes  of  finding,  by  I 
know  not  what  magical  apparition  in  the 
smoke,  some  hid  treasure  ;  and  after,   in 
anger  at  their  disappointment,  broke  him 
to  pieces." — Thorbsbt,  159.      Whitaker's 
edition. 
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1699.  **  In  Maj,  at  Kerton  in  Lincoln- 
shire, the  sky  seemed  to  darken  north-west- 
ward at  a  little  distance  from  the  town,  as 
though  it  had  been  with  a  shower  of  hail- 
stones or  snow :  but  when  it  came  near  the 
town  it  appeared  to  be  a  prodigious  swarm 
of  flies,  which  went  with  such  a  force  toward 
the  south-east,  that  persons  were  forced  to 
turn  their  backs  of  them.**  One  of  these 
flies  was  sent  to  Thoresbj. — Mui.  Tuokbs. 
p.  15. 


^»««W\/«««^M^M^A«MMWNAM^ 


'*Thb  rural  beaus  (171 1)  are  not  jet  got 
out  of  the  fashion  that  took  place  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution,  but  ride  about  the 
country  in  red  coats  and  laced  hats.** — 
Spectator^  No.  119. 

^  Thb  meanest  English  plowman  studies 

law, 

And  keeps  thereby  the  magistrates  in  awe: 

Will  boldly  tell  them  what  they  ought  to  do, 

And  sometimes  punish  their  omissidns  too.** 

DBroB*8  Tmebam  EnglUhman. 


^A^^^^^^^^^^WVMWWM^ 


A  BONO  in  the  State  Poems  (vol.  3,  p.  336) 
shows  plainly  that  the  sash  windows  were 
not  hung  in  those  days,  but  required  prop- 
ping when  open.  William  had  like  to  have 
been  knocked  on  the  head  by  one. 

The  windows  at  Mr.  Shandy*s  must  have 
been  of  this  kind, — as  were  most  of  the 
windows  in  this  house  when  we  came  to  it. 
Keswick,  1824. 


■^i^^^^v^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


A  ciTT  feast : 


u 


The  nf^^kins  were  folded  on  every  plate 
Into  castles  and  boats,  and  the  devil  Imows 
what. — 

Then  each  tuck*d  his  napkin  up  under  his 

chin. 
That  his  holyday  band  might  be  kept  very 

clean; 
And  pinn*d  up  his  sleeves  to  his  elbows, 

because 


They  should  not  hang  down,  and  be  greased 
in  the  sauce. 

When  done  with  the  flesh,  then  they  clawed 

off  the  fish. 
With  one  hand  at  mouth,  and  the  other  in 

dish. 
When  their  stomachs  were  closed,  what 

their  bellies  denied. 
Each  clapt  in  his  pocket  to  give  to  his  bride, 
With  a  cheesecake  and  custard  for  my  little 

Johnny, 
And  a  handfull  of  sweetmeats  for  poor 

daughter  Nanny.** 

State  Poems,  vol.  8,  pp.  339-40. 

In  this  same  poem  it  appears  that  sack 
was  still  a  common  wine. 


««AA/«^M^^AMA^M^^MM^^ 


Snt  Gboeob  Mackbnzib  extols  Oxford 
for  its  bounty  toward  **  the  exiled  French 
Protestants,  the  fugitive  Irish,  and  the 
starving  clergy  of  your  own  profession  in 
Scotland.** — Dedication  of  kU  Moral  HiS' 
tory  of  Frugality. 


«AM^^MM^MA^MAMM^AM^ 


**  RouTiBB,  who  had  coined  for  Charles 
and  James  II,  being  a  Jacobite,  nuMle  King 
William*s  halfpence  so  that  the  back  part 
of  the  head  represented  a  satyr*s  face  with 
horns.**  For  this  he  was  turned  out  of  his 
office,  and  going  to  France  was  employed 
in  the  French  mint^Zondem  Magazine, 
June  1737,  p.  309. 


%^^^»^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


**  Thb  first  efibrt  of  the  French  refugees 
was  our  thin  black  cn^pes,  a  manufacture 
purely  their  own ;  and  I  refer  to  the  me- 
mory of  people  conversant  in  trade,  how 
universally  it  pleased  our  people ;  so  that 
the  least  quantity  of  wool  that  ever  was 
heard  of  in  a  garment,  supplying  the  room 
of  a  suit  of  cloth,  it  became  a  general  habit, 
and  the  ladies  of  the  best  quidity  began  to 
i^pear  in  a  gown  and  petticoat  under  25«. 
till  the  meanness  of  the  price  giving  every 
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servant  an  opportunity  to  be  as  fine  as  her 
mistress,  it  grew  a  little  obsolete  among  the 
women,  then  the  men  fell  into  it." — ^British 
Mbkghant,  Yol.  2,  p.  275.  From  the  Re- 
view.  No.  86.  Sat.  30  Dec.  1704. 


all  publications  that  ever  were  projected 
the  least  likely  to  have  auooeeded^  and  jet 


^^^^^^^P^^^^^^AM^^V^^AA 


'*  How  rare  *tis  for  a  man  to  light  upon  a 
company,  where  as  his  first  salutation,  he 
shall  not  presently  have  a  bottle  thrust  to 
his  nose.** — ^Norbi8*s  Miscellaniet,  p.  162. 


VM^^^/^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^* 


Till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  fine  lace  or  point,  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  Flanders,  and  valued  at  £30  a  yard, 
was  made  at  Blandford.  —  STBvsN80ii*s 
DOBSET,  p.  26. 


j^ueen  Slnnt. 

1704.  **  The  Ladies*  Diary**  was  begun, 
or  "  The  Women's  Almanack,**  containing 
many  delightful  and  entertaining  particu- 
lars for  the  use  and  diversion  of  the  Fair 
Sex. 

See  the  Preface  to  this  Almanack  for  the 
year  1723,  in  which  disclaiming  quackery 
and  prognostications,  the  staple  commodi- 
ties of  other  almanack  miners,  he  says 
that  his  endeavours  to  introduce  the  Fair 
Sex  to  the  study  of  mathematics  have  been 
rewarded.  The  Editor  had  thus  long  care- 
fully concealed  his  name :  but  he  dates 
from  Griff  juxta  Covent.  and  sent  forth 
this  year  Proposal  for  a  Map  of  Warwick- 
shire, which  he  said  would  in  some  measure 
discover  him.  Accordingly  by  referring  to 
the  **  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales  **  I  find 
that "  Henry  Beighton,  F.  R.  S.  who  resided 
at  Griff,  began  a  survey  of  the  county  in 
1725  and  finished  it  in  1729.  Mr.  B.  was 
a  man  of  considerable  talent  and  of  equal 
industry."  The  first  date  is  erroneous, — 
but  this  was  clearly  the  projector  and  edi- 
tor of  "The  Ladies*  Diary,"  certainly  of 


it  did  succeed. 


^^WV«tfM^MM^%M^t^«^^tf«^«^I^W^tf«tf^ 


"BooKSELLBBS*  shops  in  the  prorincial 
towns  of  England  were  very  rare,  so  that 
there  was  not  one  even  in  Birmingham,  in 
which  town  old  Mr.  Johnson  used  to  open 
a  shop  every  market  day.** — ^BoawxLL,  voL 
1,  p.  10. 

Mr.  Warren  was  the  first  established 
bookseller  in  Birmingham. — ^Ibid.  p.  43. 


■>A/^^^«V>A«^^MM«V\M^S«««N^ 


**  Bt  advice  of  the  celebrated  Sir  John 
Floyes,  then  a  physician  in  Lichfield,  John- 
son*s  mother  carried  him  to  London  to  be 
touched  by  Queen  Anne  for  the  eviL  He 
had  a  confused,  but  somehow  a  sort  of  so- 
lemn recollection,  he  used  to  saj,  of  a  lady 
in  diamonds,  and  a  long  black  hood." — 
Bos  WELL,  vol.  1 ,  p.  1 5.  See  Wm.  of  Jkfalmet' 
bury,  p.  284. 


^^M^^M^V>^A^MAAAA^k^i^^^ 


**  Hats  for  women  made  of  platted  straw, 
were  much  used  some  years  ago,  says  Tbo- 
resby,  (210).  A  widow  of  this  town  of 
Leeds,  yet  living  (1714),  and  her  partner 
dealt  for  about  £7,000  yearly  in  straw  hats. 
But  as  bone  lace,  formerly  the  chief  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  British  nation,  gave 
way  to  those  from  Flanders  and  Venice,  so 
have  straw  hats  to  bonnets  and  shades 
made  of  wood-plat,  imported  from  beyond 
sea,  though  made  up  here.  The  chief 
art  in  the  former  was  in  making  the  hat- 
bands ;  for  which  this  town  was,  and  is  yet 
so  noted,  that  even  those  which  were  made 
in  distant  places  were  and  are  to  this  day 
supplied  with  them  from  Beeston." — ^Whit- 
AK£R*s  Thoreshy^  p.  210. 

"  Tub  ancient  British  way  of  using  the 
father*s  and  grandfather*s  christian  name 
instead  of  the  Nomina  Gentilitia,  is  not 
yet,"  says  Thobesbt,  "  wholly  laid  aside 
in  these  parts  of  Enj^lnnd  (Yorkshire).    A 
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pious  and  ingeniouB  person  (my  kinswoman 
by  marriage)  lately  deceased  at  Leeds,  was 
but  the  second  of  his  family  who  had  con- 
tinued the  same  surname,  which  had  till 
then  been  varied  as  the  christian  name  of 
the  father  was,  though  they  were  persons 
of  considerable  estates.  His  grandfather 
Peter,  being  the  son  of  William,  was  called 
Peter- Williamson ;  his  father  was  called 
William  Peterson,  which  continued  till  about 
1670  when  they  assumed  the  surname  of 
Peters.  In  the  yicarage  of  Halifax  *tis  yet 
pretty  common  among  the  lower  sort.  A 
friend  of  mine  asking  the  name  of  a  pretty 
boy  that  begged  relief,  was  answered,  it 
was  *  William  a  Bills  a  Toms  a  Luke.* 
Persons  who  dwell  in  the  country  Tillages 
of  that  spacious  yicarage,  are  almost  uni- 
Tersally  denominated  from  the  place  of 
their  habitation.  The  gentleman  foremen- 
tioned,  enquiring  for  Henry  Cockroft  could 
hear  of  no  such  person,  though  he  was 
within  two  bow -shots  of  the  house :  till  at 
long  run  he  found  him  under  the  notion  of 
the  ehaumer  mon,  as  he  did  Wm.  Thomas, 
though  not  without  like  difficulty  under 
that  of  the  noohod  num.  By  the  by,  chau- 
mermon  is  not  to  be  taken  for  eamMrariuB^ 
but  the  inhabiter  of  the  chambered  house, 
which  probably  was  a  rare  matter  of  old, 
amongst  the  SylvicoUe  in  the  forest  of 
Hardwick.  Of  the  same  import  is  Lofhis, 
or  Loft  house,  the  surname  of  a  noble  family 
in  Ireland,  which  was  originally  of  this 
county." — MSS,  Thorbsbt,  p.  143. 


^^^^^h^^^^^^^^^^^^^M^V 


**  Bbsidbs  the  cheapness  of  brick,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  wrought  up,  the 
introduction  of  deal  timber  from  Prussia 
and  Liyonia  (about  this  reign)  occasioned 
another  step  in  the  progress  of  building. 
Those  who  built  with  oak  built  upon  their 
own  ground,  and  looked  forward  with  pro- 
vident regard  to  the  welfare  of  posterity. 
But  now  since  the  owners  of  estates  ad- 
joining to  great  towns  have  devised  the 
expedient  of  improving  them  by  granting 
building  leases,  the  lessees  have  learned  to 


calculate  upon  the  term,  and  a  species  of 
timber  has  been  introduced  cheap,  manage- 
able, and  of  short  duration,  which  will 
pretty  surely  prevent  the  reversioner  from 
enjoying  his  interest  in  the  building  without 
expense.  The  refinement  of  insurance, 
unknown  to  and  scarcely  needed  by  our 
ancestors,  provides  against  the  inflammable 
quality  of  resinous  wqod ;  and  while  waUs, 
floors  and  roofs  vibrate  with  e^trj  gust  of 
wind,  and  almost  eyerj  tread  of  a  human 
foot,  the  inhabitant,  reflecting  that  frail  as 
his  dwelling  is,  he  inhabits  another  tene- 
ment which  will  probably  perish  before  it, 
gladly  bestows  the  sums,  which  would  for- 
merly have  been  applied  to  purchase  sta- 
bility and  duration,  or  paint,  varnish,  and 
stucco.  What  a  man  willingly  subtracts 
from  his  own  comforts  for  the  benefit  of 
an  heir,  he  will  refuse  to  the  interest  of 
a  stranger.** — LoidU  and  JEltnete^  p.  80. 
Whtfaksb. 


^^^^^^^^AA^^^^^^AM^ 


**  English  oak  till  about  this  reign  formed 
the  great  material  of  our  furniture,  as  well 
as  of  our  floors  and  roofs.  But  oak  was  a 
stubborn  log,  dark  and  unsightly,  and  as 
soon  as  the  first  plank  of  mahogany  horn 
Jamaica  had  displayed  its  beauties,  all  ranks 
of  men,  horn  the  peer  to  the  manufacturer, 
began  to  discard  Uie  lumber  of  their  dwel- 
lings and  to  adopt  the  new  material.** — 
Ibid.  p.  80. 

Whitaker  is  not  quite  accurate  here.  The 
best  furniture  in  those  days  was  of  walnut, 
and  this  it  was  which  was  superseded  by 
mahogany.  Very  probably  the  change  was 
accelerated  by  the  great  consumption  of 
walnut  for  musquets  in  Marlborough*s  war, 
which  would  so  diminish  the  quantity  of 
that  wood,  that  mahogany  might  be  the 
cheaper  material. 


9^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^0^^0^^^^^ 


**  Thb  fortune  nunters  have  already  cast 
their  eyes  upon  her,  and  take  care  to  plant 
themselves  in  her  view,  whenever  she  ap- 
pears in  any  public  assembly.    I  have  my- 
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•elf  cmugfat  a  joung  jackanapes  with  a  pair 
of  lilrer  fringed  glores,  in  the  yery  fact.** — 
Spedaior^  No.  SU. 


^*^^^^^t>^^»^^^t0^^^^^0^^'^^0^^ 


**  Wmni  an  heiress  sees  a  man  throwing 
particular  graces  into  his  ogle,  or  talking 
loud  within  her  hearing,  she  ought  to  look 
to  herself;  but  if  wiUial  she  observes  a 
pair  of  red  heels,  a  patch,  or  anj  other 
particularity  in  his  dress,  she  cannot  take 
too  much  care  of  her  person.  These  are 
baits  not  to  be  trifled  with;  charms  that 
hare  done  a  world  of  execution,  and  made 
their  way  into  hearts  which  would  hare 
been  thought  impregnable.** — Ibid.  No.  31 1. 


^^w^^^^^^^^^^^^^i^^^^^ 


GsiiTx.ajfBii  in  this  age  who  frequented 
the  opera  used  to  encore  by  crjring  out 
aUro  voUa,  which  is  ridiculed  in  the  Spec- 
tator, No.  314.  Encore  seems  also  to  have 
been  a  foreign  sound,  and  the  letter  writer 
asks  ^  when  he  may  say  it  in  English — again 


^  again. 


^^^I^MMAM^^^^AAMAM^M^ 


FsMALB  head  dresses — their  altitude. — 
Spectator^  No.  98. 


<^^^^^^^»^^>^^^^^^^^^^^ 


It  appears  by  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley*s 
chaplain,  that  clergymen  were  no  more 
ashamed  of  delivering  a  printed  sermon 
from  the  pulpit,  than  a  homily.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  a  dissenter  (Calamy) 
is  in  the  list  of  his  divines.  —  Spectator^ 
No.  106.  I  am  not  sure  however  whether 
the  text  does  not  imply  that  they  were  re- 
cited. 

Fbmale  tail  dresses — ^their  amplitude. — 
Spectator^  No.  127. 


^^^^^^^^^^k^^^^^^^V^^/S^A 


Dress — male  and  female.— Ibid.  No.  129. 

Snuff-boxes, 

'*  XlntGES  with  close-wrought  joints  from 

Paris  come. 
Pictures  dear-bought,  from  Venice  and 

irom  Rome.** — S.  Wbslet,  p.  122. 


'*  SoMB  think  the  pert  too  smeR  of  modMh 

sand 
Which  at  a  niggard  pinch  tiiey  can  oom* 

mand; 
Nor  can  their  fingers  lor  tiiat  teak  auffioe, 
Their  nose  too  greedy,  not  tlieir  hand  too 

nice. 
To  such  a  height  with  these  is  faahioti  grown 
They  feed  their  yerj  noetrils  with  a  wgooKkT 

Ibid.  p.  125. 
I  have  seen  a  snufiT-box  with  a  tabe  and 
a  spring,  by  which  the  snuff  was  shot  iq> 
the  nostril.  It  belonged  to  Louise  Dolignon, 
and  was  of  mother  of  pearl  and  silTer. 

There  is  a  similar  one  represented  in 
the  Gent]eman*s  Magazine  for  1804,  p.  409, 
the  spring  in  this  appears  to  hare  heexk  lost, 
and  the  owner  did  not  understand  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  box.  This  was  a  Dutch  one — 
carved  in  wood. 


^MMM^^^>^^^^^^^»^^^^^#^ 


Rhshish  seems  to  have  been  considered 
an  inferior  wine : — 

**  From  Channel  Row  he  ne*er  had  croet 

the  main. 
Nor  from  flat  Rhenish  else  reached  brisk 

Champaign.** 

This  is  said  of  Prior. — StaU  Poenu^  toL 
3,  p.  385. 


•MM^^'w^^AAMMM^^^^M^^ 


^  Now  view  the  beans  at  Will's,  the  men 

of  wit. 
By  nature  nice  and  for  discerning  fit, 
llie  finished  fops,  the  men  of  wig  and 

snufi*. 
Knights  of  the  famous  Ouster-banrel  mufir.** 
Dsros*s  Reformation  of  Hdc 


^AA^^i^^^^^^^^^^^AMA^^^ 


The  custom  of  persons  at  a  funeral  car- 
rying a  sprig  of  rosemary  in  the  hand  is 
noticed  in  the  British  Apollo  as  **  a  con- 
stant formality,**  and  supposed  to  ^  have 
had  its  rise  from  a  notion  of  an  alexipharmic 
or  preservative  virtue  in  that  herb  against 
pestilential  distempers;  whence  the  smeUing 
thereto  at  funerals  was  probably  thought 
a   powerful   defence  against  the   morbid 
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effluyia  of  the  corpse.  Nor  is  it  for  the 
same  reason  less  customary  to  bum  rose- 
mary in  the  chambers  of  the  sick  than 
firaoikincense.** — ^Vol.  2,  p.  640. 


/^»^^^^<<^<%^<^>/vs»»^^^<» 


"  In  the  British  Apollo  (voL  3,  p.  702), 
black  puddings  are  r^arded  as  forbidden 
food,  abstinence  from  blood  being  there 
said  to  be  a  christian  law.** 


^^»»v»<^>»»^^>w»^*^v»^^^» 


**  A  QUBSTioN  asked  (Ibid.  vol.  3,  p.  988) 
why  ministers*  children,  of  all  persuasions, 
proye  generally  wilder  than  oUiers.  The 
answer  hesitates  to  admit  the  fact,  but  ex- 
plains it  in  part  by  the  poverty  which  ex- 
poses them  to  temptations.** 


■»»^^fc^^^^rf^^^^^^»^»^^^^* 


What  was  the  curious  white  enamelled 
work  that  Psalmansazaar  invented  f — Ibid, 
yol.  3,  p.  1038. 


<^^^»^^^^^^^^^^^^>^^^»*» 


Thb  York  stage  stopped  upon  the  Sun- 
day on  the  road. — Subteb8*s  Durham^  voL 
2,  p.  16. 


%AMM^AM^A^^^IA^^MA^^^W 


A  DBirrmics  made  of  beaten  china.  — 
"  Went  into  Yorkshire  in  a  stage  coach,  I 
eat  on  the  road  some  raisins,  which  in  my 
pocket  happened  to  mix  with  a  dentifrice 
made  of  beaten  china,  which  threw  me  into 
so  violent  vomiting  and  purging  that  I  had 
like  to  have  died  on  the  road.** — Mr,  Orey^s 
Diary.     Subtess*s  Durham^  vol.  2,  p.  16. 


mt^»^^**^^^^^*>f^^^^^^^»» 


**  Mabriaob  comes  on  the  13th  of  Janu- 
ary, and  at  Septuagesima  Sunday.  It  is 
out  again  until  Low  Sunday;  at  which 
time  it  comes  in  again,  and  goes  not  out  till 
Rogation  Sunday ;  thence  it  is  forbidden 
until  Trinity  Sunday;  from  thence  it  is 
unforbidden  till  Advent  Sunday,  and  comes 
not  in  again  till  the  18th  of  January.** — 
Register  of  Norton  Churchy  apparently  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
or  early  in  the  next.  —  Subtxb8*s  Durham^ 
vol.  3,  p.  159. 


In  the  Almanack  for  the  Ladies*  Diary, 
1723,  it  is  said  on  the  22d  April  marriage 
comes  in,  and  May  18th  marriage  goes  out. 
This  is  given  in  black  letter,  like  the  Uni- 
versity Terms,  and  College  Elections.  I 
do  not  find  it  in  twelve  other  almanacks  for 
the  year  which  are  bound  up  in  the  same 
volume ;  therefore,  whatever  the  supersti- 
tion or  custom  may  have  been  to  which  it 
alludes,  it  seems  to  have  been  nearly  obsolete 
at  that  time.  It  can  have  no  reference  to 
Lent,  for  Easter  fell  that  year  on  the  14th 
of  April. 


^^>^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^» 


Thorbsbt  had  as  a  curiosity  in  his  mu- 
seum a  leaf  of  the  pine-apple  plant. 


^AMMM«^«WV\^MA^M^A<^ 


Thb  first  post-chaise  built  in  England 
was  built  in  Queen-street,  Lincoln*s  Inn, 
in  the  house  where  Birch  now  carries  on 
the  same  business.  It  had  but  two  wheels 
and  opened  in  the  front.  Birch  describes 
it  as  resembling  a  bathing  machine.  But 
in  fact  it  was  exactly  the  Portuguese  eeje. 
^New  Times^  Nov.  14,  Monday.  1825. 


^«MWVMVM»*»^^^^W»^^«^» 


1716.  Ladt  M.  W.  Mortaou  saw  at 
Hanover  **two  ripe  ananas,  which  to  my 
taste  are  a  firuit  perfectly  delicious.  You 
know  they  are  naturally  the  growth  of  Bra- 
zil, and  I  could  not  imagine  how  they  came 
here,  but  by  enchantment.  Upon  enquiry, 
I  find  that  they  have  brought  their  stoves 
to  such  perfection,  they  lengthen  their  sum- 
mer as  long  as  they  please,  giving  to  every 
plant  the  degree  of  heat  it  would  receive 
from  the  sun  in  its  native  soil.  The  efi*ect 
is  very  nearly  the  same.  I  am  surprised 
we  do  not  practise  in  England  so  useful  an 
invention.**— Ibid.  voL  2,  p.  100. 


^^  ^"^"WV  VW^»»M*^^»*»^i^<^* 


1718.    *'Ir  general,  I  think  Paris  has 
the  advantage  of  London,  in  the  neat  pave- 
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menu  of  the  streeta,  and  the  regular  light- 
ing of  them  at  nights.** — Ibid.  toL  3,  p.  84. 


^MWM^^^^AA^MM^A^^Mk 


What  is  the  reason  that  bojs  on  As« 
cension-daj  fight?  All  know  that  the 
procesAionf  on  that  day  are  in  Tisitation  of 
the  bounds  of  the  fMurish.  The  reason  of 
their  fighting  may  be  from  a  natural  incli- 
nation in  mankind  to  defend  the  bounda- 
ries of  their  native  country. — Brituh  Apol" 
lb,  vol.  1,  p.  260. 


«<M»<MM^^<^^<WM»^<^M»» 


Thb  wedding-ring  in  those  days,  though 
placed,  in  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  upon 
the  fourth  finger,  was  worn  upon  the 
thumb. — Ibid.  p.  270. 


^#W«M^«>«^MAM^M«^«MMM^ 


A  TSBT  remarkable  question  of  con- 
science from  a  retired  Buccaneer. — Ibid, 
p.  249. 

But  this  **  British  Apollo  **  belongs  ra- 
ther to  the  preceding  reign. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^A^^^^^^^^^ 


1722.  Bbtwbsh  Taunton  and  Bridge- 
water,  Thomas  Story,  the  Quaker,  met 
three  companies  of  foot  soldiers,  newly 
come  over  from  Ireland.  One  of  their  offi- 
cers had  **  a  running  footman  in  white, 
leading  a  dog,  which  frightened  the  Qua- 
ker's horse,  so  that  he  was  thrown  and  hurt.** 
The  footman  **  was  only  running  his  course, 
and  did  nothing  intentionally  to  frighten 
the  Quaker.** — Stobt*8  Journal,  p.  642. 


(Eeorse  t^z  ^eeonti. 

1737.  Johnson  was  assured  by  the 
person  whom  he  has  described  under  the 
character  of  Ofellus,  that  £30  a-year  was 
enough  to  enable  a  man  to  live  m  London 
without  being  contemptible.  He  allowed 
ten  for  clothes  and  linen.  He  said  a  man 
might  live  in  a  garret  at  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  a  week;  few  people  would  enquire 


where  he  lodged ;  and,  if  they  did,  it 
ea^  to  say,  Sir,  I  am  to  be  foand  at  sack 
a  place.  By  spending  tlueepeDoe  at  a 
coffee-house,  be  might  be  for  some  Imhds 
every  day  in  very  good  compan j ;  be  ni^^ht 
dine  for  sixpence  ;  breakfast  on  bread  and 
milk  for  a  penny,  and  do  widKntt  siqiper. 
On  clean-shirt-day  he  went  abroad,  and 
paid  visits. — ^Boswxxx,  toL  I,  p.  58. 

Bos  WELL,  writing  in  1791,  obeerres, 
may  be  estimated  that  double  the 
might  now  with  difiiculty  be 


«: 


It 


jionr>nrii'wvir>fMT>  or  i  rwi_ 


Thb  proposals  for  Jcdmson^a  profeeted 
translation  of  Fra  Paolo,  fibsed  tbe  extent 
of  the  work  at  200  quarto  sheets,  in  two 
volumes,  price  eighteen  shillings  ea<^  and 
twopence  to  be  abated  for  every  sheet  less 
than  200.     1788.— Ibid.  toL  1,  p.  8a 


mf^^fk^f*^^^^^^^^>t*0^^ 


1750.  When  Irene  was  acted,  **  John- 
son had  a  fancy,  that,  as  a  dramatic  anther, 
his  dress  should  be  more  gay  than  what  he 
ordinarily  wore;  he  therefore  i^peared 
behind  the  scenes,  and  even  in  one  of  the 
side  boxes,  in  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  with  rich 
gold  lace,  and  a  gold  laced  haL** — Ibid.  voL 
1,  p.  127. 


.^MAfWWNAM^MMMMMMM/^KM 


Pbrsons  who  passed  each  other  in  boats 
upon  the  Thames,  used  to  blackguard  each 
other,  in  a  trial  of  wit.  Addison  has  no- 
ticed this  custom,  and  Boswell  relates  one 
of  Johnson*s  sayings  in  such  a  rencontre. 


^^^V^^«MAMM/^V^«^««/%A 


**  At  the  end  of  this  reign,  the  copper 
coinage  of  William  and  Mary,  and  Williiun, 
was  still  in  common  currency.  But-ao  many 
persons  at  Bristol  refused  to  take  them,  for 
jacobitical  principles,  that  the  bellman  was 
sent  about  to  proclaim  that  they  were  law- 
ful coin.  Some  of  the  dissenters,  true  to 
their  revolutionary  sentiments  and  the  pur- 
suit of  gain  at  the  same  time,  took  them  at 
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a  discount  of  one-fourth,  i.  e.  two  for  three 
farthings.  One  Scotchman,  however,  car- 
Tied  on  a  better  trade  in  them,  he  took  them 
at  six  a  penny,  and  sent  them  to  the  High- 
lands, for  which  country  he  is  called  the 
agent.  Perhaps  this  was  Evan  Baillie.** — 
Emanuel  Collins*8  MisceUajiieSf  p.  25. 
Bristol,  1762.     Foolscap  4to. 


^^^^^^t^^^^^s^^^^^^k^^^^^^m 


**  I  BBBiSMBBR  laying  by  someof  William*8 
halfpence  about  the  year  1786-7-8 ;  as  many 
perhaps  as  half  a  dozen  in  that  time.  Those 
of  George  L  were  less  uncommon.  But  I 
never  saw  a  halfpenny  of  Queen  Anne,  nor 
one  of  an  earlier  date  than  William  and 
Mary.  At  that  time  I  was  curious  about 
such  coins  as  were  within  my  reach ;  and 
one  of  my  aunt^s  inferior  tradeswomen,  a 
woman  who  sold  common  crockery  and 
other  common  articles,  used  to  let  me  look 
in  her  box  of  halfpence  and  farthings,  and 
pick  out  what  I  chose  to  take  in  exchange 
for  common  coin.  In  this  way,  I  had  made 
no  inconsiderable  collection  of  small  foreign 
pieces,  which  had  passed  for  farthings.** — 
Ibid. 


^M«^M»»»^^^^^^<»»»»«»<^^ 


CoLLiBB  did  not  effect  a  reform  of  the 
stage.  No  plays  are  more  profligate  than 
Fielding*s. 


*WW^^^^^^KA^«AMMM«W« 


1754.  FiBST  post-chaise  kept  for  hire, 
at  KendaL  ' 

1756.  Thb  first  stage  waggons  from 
London  to  that  place,  instead  of  pack- 
horses. — Kirkby.  Lontdale  Magazine,  y oh  2, 
p.  403. 


^^^^«MM^M««^MM»<MM»<W^ 


Mbb  obtain  notice  in  books  for  odd  rea- 
sons sometimes.  In  the  History  of  Chilton, 
(printed  as  an  Appendix  to  Kennett*s  Pa- 
rochial Antiquities),  it  is  said  of  Mr. 
George  Hervey,  ^  to  this  gentleman  was 
occasionally  dedicated  a  copy  of  verses  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  William  Smith, 


in  the  Gentleman*s  Magazine  for  December 
1734.  This  William  Smith  was  a  barber 
in  Thame,  and  kept  a  public  house  at  the 
sign  of  the  Bird  Cage,  near  the  Butcher 
Row,  and  passed  for  the  author  with  the 
printer  and  some  others.  But  a  person  en- 
tirely unsuspected  was  the  real  writer  and 
conveyer  to  the  press  of  those  lines.**  Per- 
adventure  the  author  of  this  history  him- 
self.—Ibid,  vol.  2,  p.  499. 

In  those  days  it  was  a  distinction  to  be  a 
dedicatee  in  a  magazine. 


WWWW«A^^/W^«^^MMMM 


Mb.  Pabsablb  tells  me  that  the  re- 
moter and  smaller  cures  of  these  counties 
were  served  by  unordained  persons  till 
about  1740,  when  it  was  thought  proper 
that  no  one  should  officiate  who  was  not  in 
orders.  But,  because  there  would  have 
been  a  hardship  and  an  injustice  in  ejecting 
the  existing  incumbents,  they  were  admitted 
to  deacon*s  orders,  without  examination. 
The  reader  at  Newland*s  Chapel,  who  was 
thus  ordained,  was  by  trade  a  tailor,  dog- 
ger, and  butter-print  maker.     R.  S. 


^<v»^^^o^^^^^^^w^^w^ 


1746.  "  An  account  of  the  number  of 
Catholics  was  taken  by  the  clerks  of  the 
peace  in  each  county,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain the  value  of  the  landed  property  of 
which  they  were  then  possessed  in  England ; 
according  to  the  returns  it  amounted  to 
384,166/.  Us.  10^.  If  this  account  was 
taken,  and  the  computation  made  from  the 
bills  of  assessment  to  the  land  tax,  it  is  not 
speaking  at  random  to  say,  that  it  fell  short 
of  the  real  value,  at  least  one-third.** — Mem, 
of  T.  HoLUS,  p.  350. 


^^^^»M^»^<^<^^^^Mv^^»««» 


**  Nbw  fashions  I  find  in  religion,  as  weD 
as  in  cloaks,  or  rather  new  improvement, 
on  the  old,  are  manufactured  abroad,  and 
varied  to  the  taste  of  a  people  more  imme- 
diately subject  to  the  changeable  dominion 
of  the  moon  than  any  other  nadon,  and  in- 
deed than  all  other  things,  except  the  tides. 


r 
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The  now  »pini(»n,  and  the  new  cuff,  of  the 
year,  are  iiii|Nirto«l  with  the  same  wind.** — 
SaftLTON*!  Dfiim  HeveaUdf  toL  2,  p.  315. 


Tmi  TVuiit<H*t  of  the  Brentford  Turn- 
pike I)i»trict  in  a  lotter  which  thej  pub- 
liiihod  u|Nm  the  MotroiMlitan  Turnpike 
Act,  (TbMtfi,  Wcilnesday,  Idth  November, 
1K26,)  mention  two  curious  facts: 

**  The  present  trustees  have  heard  their 
grandfathers  (some  of  whom  filled  the  same 
olHiH*)  say,  that  in  the  early  part  of  their 
lives,  no  |H*rs(m  residing  six  or  seven  miles 
(Voin  London,  thought  of  returning  home 
fVom  thtMioo  on  the  same  day  on  which  he 
went  thither  on  business. 

^  There  were  within  the  last  ten  years 
individuals  living  at  Aylesbury,  who  re- 
niemberiHl  when  the  coach  fVom  that  place 
h«(l  it  on  Monday  morning,  and  afler 
resting  that  night  at  Chalfont,  reached 
l«ondon  the  second  evening,  and  remaining 
one  day  in  town,  for  the  passengers  to 
transact  business,  it  returned  in  the  next 
two  days.  The  •  Old  Aylesbury  Coach* 
now  loaves  the  place  at  six  in  the  morning 
fbr  London,  and  arrives  at  Aylesbury  on 
its  return,  at  eight  the  same  evening. 

**  lUther  more  than  a  century  ago,  the 
first  act  was  |iaiit  for  tlie  Brentford  turn- 
pike road, —  the  ten  miles  fW>m  London 
wMtwanl,  1>oiug  the  gn^atest  thoroughfare 
in  the  kingdom,  and  this  road  therefore 
among  the  earliest  brought  under  turnpike 
system 


tt 


^k^^k#^^^^^i^^^^^^A^^h«^^^^ 


1752.  GsN.  (tlicn  Lt.Col.)  WoLrs  writes 
from  Paris,  "  the  people  hero  use  umbrellas 
in  hot  weather  to  defend  them  from  the 
sun,  and  something  of  the  same  kind  to 
secure  them  from  snow  and  rain.  I  wonder 
a  practice  so  useful  is  not  introduced  in 
England,  (where  there  are  such  frequent 
showers)  and  especially  in  the  country, 
where  they  con  be  expanded  without  any 
inconveniency.'* 

My  mother  was  born  in  the  year  when 
this  was  written.     And  I  have  heard  her 


say  she 

person  wmdd  have 

ing  an  nmbrcQa  ia 


R.& 


1753.  WoLn 
that  I  was  beat  to 
poat-chaisea,  maduDes  Uiaa 
ooostructed  to  torture  the  nnki^ipy 
eases  that  are  placed  m  thi  m^  I 
lengtb  forced  to  hmre  remmae  to  post 
horses ;  and  as  they  had  beesi  etfslBMud 
to  wear  harness,  and  to  be  — |n>ogted  by 
stronger  powers  than  mj  anna,  I  was  civcry 
minute  in  danger,  and  £dl  twice,  at  ^ 
hazard  of  mj  nedc,  add  to  tbis  that  ^ 
movements  of  these  brwtet 
that  I  Ued  to  the  saddle.** 


^0^0^^0^^0t^l0^^^0^0^0^0^0^0^^tg^ 


1755.  WoLTB  says  to  lua  mkk. 

**  you  shall  laugh  at  mj  short  red  hair  as 
much  as  you  please.  Fm  aure  jon  would 
smile  now,  if  you  saw  me  aa  I  am  with  the 
covering  that  nature  haa  given  me.'* 

This  marks  the  time  when  wiga  were  left 
off. 


L 


t^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Pamela  buys  **  of  farmer  NicholsV  wife 
and  daughters,  a  good  sad-coloured  stuff  of 
their  own  spinning.**  —  Letier  20. 


'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^*^^^^^^^^^% 


1736.    Wheh  the  bill  against  spirituous 
llquours  was  past,  the   people  '*  at  Nor- 
wich, Bristol,  and  other  places,  aa  well  aa 
at  London,  made  themselves  merry  on  the 
death  of  madam  gin,  and  some  of  both 
sexes  got  soundly  drunk  at  her  funeral, 
for  which  the  mob  made  a  fonnal  proces- 
sion, but  committed  no  outrages.     Riots 
were  apprehended  in  the  metropolis,  ao  that 
^  a  double  guard  for  some  days  mounted  at 
Kensington :  the  guard  at  St.  James's  and 
the  Horse  Guards  at  Whitehall  were  rein- 
forced, and  a  detachment  ot  the  Life  Guards 
and   Horse   Grenadiers   paraded    Covest 
Garden,  &c.**     But  there  was  no  disturb- 
ance.    To  evade  the  act  the  brandy  shops 
in  High  Holbom,  St.  Giles's,  Tothill  Street, 
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Rooemarj  Lane,  Shore  Ditch,  the  Mint, 
Kent  Street,  &c.,  sold  drams  under  the 
names  of  Sangree,  Tow-row,  Cuckold's 
Comfort,  Parliament  Gin,  Bob,  Make  Shift, 
the  Last  ShifV,  the  Ladies  Delight,  the 
Balk,  King  Theodore  of  Corsica,  Cholic, 
and  Grape  Waters,  &c.*' — London  Magazine^ 
October  1736,  p.  579. 

A  suBGBON  and  apothecary  in  Tummill 
Street,  and  a  chemist  in  Shoreditch  were 
fined  100/.  each  for  retailing  spirituous 
liquors  contrary  to  the  Act. — Ibid. 

**  Bt  the  first  week  of  January  in  the 
next  year  after  the  act  past,  forty-seyen 
persons  were  convicted  of  this  offence,  of 
whom  twenty-eight  paid  the  fine,  the  rest 
had  moved  ofi*  their  goods ;  eleven  more 
were  convicted  on  the  11th  of  the  month, 
and  several  afterwards.** — lAmdon  Maga' 
zine^  January  1737,  p.  50. 


i^/\^^^/»^^i^^^^^^^^^^<» 


1749.  ^YouB  new-fashioned  game  of 
brag  was  the  genteel  amusement  when  I 
was  a  girl ;  crimp  succeeded  to  that ;  and 
basset  and  hazard  employed  the  town,  when 
I  left  it  to  go  to  Constantinople.  At  my 
retui;n  I  found  them  all  at  commerce,  whidi 
gave  place  to  quadrille,  and  that  to  whist. 
But  the  rage  of  play  has  ever  been  the 
same,  and  ever  will  be  so  among  the  idle  of 
both  sexes.** — Ladt  M.  W.  Montagu,  vol. 
4,  p.  52. 


^^MAAMMMMMAMM^^AA^^^V 


1744.  Upon  an  attempt  at  invasion, 
about  four  hundred  principal  London  mer- 
chants presented  an  address  to  the  king, 
**  but  in  looking  over  the  names  it  seems 
very  remarkable  that  full  one  half  were 
foreign,  —  no  doubt  principally  those  of 
Protestant  refugees.** — Note  to  Ladt  Hsb- 
VET*s  Letters,  p.  49. 

A  proof  how  large  a  part  of  the  trade  of 
London  was  in  their  hands,  and  how  well 
these  excellent  men  had  prospered.  Well 
indeed  has  Mr.  Webb  observed  that  there 
was  a  blessing  upon  them. 


vertized  at  this  time,  **  fit  either  for  town  or 
country, — carriages  on  springs  beginning 
then  to  supersede  the  waggon-like  coaches 
of  former  days.** — Ibid.  p.  57.  A  change 
probably  coincident  with  the  introduction 
of  turnpikes,  and  consequent  improvement 
of  the  roads. 


^\^A^A^^AA^^^^^%M^^^^ 


Therb  is  a  man  now  living  (1828)  who 
remembers  a  circular  fruit  wall  at  Shire- 
bum  Hospital,  (Durham,)  the  wall  with  the 
fruit  trees  and  consequently  the  bed  of 
earth  wherein  they  were  planted,  being 
moveable,  so  that  the  trees  might  be  turned 
to  the  sun,  or  removed  from  an  unfavour- 
able wind. 


.^M^^VWVWW\A/W%/V\/V* 


u 


Thb  present  road  from  Horsham  to 
London  was  made  in  1756.  Before  that 
time  it  was  so  execrably  bad,  that  whoever 
went  on  wheels  were  forced  to  go  round 
by  Canterbury,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  circumstances  that  the  his- 
tory of  non-communication  in  this  kingdom 
can  furnish.  The  making  the  road  was 
opposed,  for  what  measure  of  common  sense 
could  ever  be  started  that  would  not  be 
opposed?  It  was  no  sooner  compleated 
than  rents  rose  from  7s,  to  lit.  per  acre.** — 
Youiio*8  Surveif  of  Sussex,  p.  418. 


VM^^<^^^^^^»W^V«^/V«t 


*' When  the  famous  Turk  first  appeared  in 
the  Haymarket,  and  not  a  man  in  England 
thought  of  walking  on  a  slack  wire  and 
ballancing  straws,  but  himself,  great  were 
the  qualifications  both  natural  and  acquired, 
that  were  judged  necessary  to  constitute  an 
equilibrist.  Time  and  experience  however 
have  rendered  this  wonderful  art  familiar 
to  the  common  tumblers  at  Sadler*s  Wells.** 
— Monthly  Review,  August  1760,  p.  163. 


^M^MMMMM/«^^AAM^MA<« 


'N'^'^^'^N^^^AA^^MW^WW^ 


1744.     Light  bodied  chariots  were  ad- 


1751.  Thb  Duchess  of  Somerset  de- 
scribing her  manner  of  life,  says,  '*  at  three 
we  dine,  sit  perhaps  an  hour  afterwards, 
then  separate  till  we  meet  at  eigkt  fi>r 
prayers.**  In  1753  she  says,  ^  at  three  tlie 
dinner  is  punctually  upon  the  table.    Din- 
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OCT  and  tea  are  both  oyer  bj  five,  when 
we  retire  tUl  eight.**—  Huu.*t  Seled  Let- 
tera,  Tol.  1,  pp.  166-168. 

Had  tea  been  introduced  into  her  family 
in  this  intenral  ? 

(Eeorge  tfie  ^tfcti. 

1766.  "Peoplb,"  said  Johubon,  "hare 
now  a  dajs  got  a  strange  opinion  that  ererj 
thing  should  be  taught  by  lectures.  Now 
I  cannot  see  that  lectures  can  do  so  much 
good,  as  reading  the  books  from  which  the 
lectures  are  taken.  I  know  nothing  that 
can  be  b€»t  taught  bj  lectures  except  where 
experiments  are  to  be  shown.  Tou  may 
teach  chemistry  by  lectures.  Tou  may 
teach  making  of  shoes  by  lectures.** — Bos- 
wsLL,  vol.  2,  p.  6. 

1778.  "  In  England,  any  man  who  wears 
a  sword,  and  a  powdered  wig,  is  ashamed 
to  be  illiterate.** — Johkson.  Ibid.  yol.  8, 
p.  204. 

1778.  Lord  Shblbuerb  told  Johnson 
**  that  a  man  of  high  rank  who  looked  into 
his  own  affairs,  might  haye  all  that  he  ought 
to  haye,  all  that  could  be  of  any  use,  or 
appear  with  any  advantage  for  £5000  a 
year.** — Ibid.  vol.  3,  p.  211. 

1778.  BoswsLL  says,  **  there  is  a  general 
levity  in  the  age.  We  have  physicians  now 
with  bag-wigs.** 

1779.  **  Saundbss  Welch,  the  Justice,** 
said  Johnson,  "  who  was  once  High  Con- 
stable of  Holbom,  and  bad  the  best  op- 
portunities of  knowing  the  state  of  the 
poor,  told  me  that  I  underrated  the  num- 
ber, when  I  computed  that  twenty  a  week, 
that  is  above  one  thousand  a  year,  died  of 
hunger ;  not  absolutely  of  immediate  hun- 
ger, but  of  the  wasting  and  other  diseases 
which  are  the  consequences  of  hunger. 
This  happens  only  in  so  large  a  place  as 
London,  where  people  are  not  known.** 
— BoswELL,  vol.  3,  p.  316. 


1780.  ^  Goldsmith  one  day  brought  t 
the  Club  a  printed  ode,  which  he  wit! 
others  had  been  hearing  read  bj  its  antho 
in  a  public  room,  at  therate  of  fiTe  Aillmg 
each  for  admissioo.** — Ibid.  toL  4,  p.  2. 

^  Thx  bones  which  are  picked  up  by  thi 
poor  are  boiled  to  extract  a  grease  fbi 
wheels  and  other  coarse  purposes ;  knife- 
handles  and  other  things  are  made  of  the 
best  pieces ;  the  rest  are  burnt  and  pounded 
to  make  crucibles  and  furnaces  for  melting 
iron,  because  a  paste  made  of  burnt  bones 
will  stand  a  stronger  heat  than  any  thing 
else.**— Ibid.  yoL  4,  p.  151. 

1783.  '*  Wb  compute  in  England  a  paric 
wall  at  £1000  a  mile.**— Ibid.  voL  4,  p.  151. 

1783.  Whsh  Johnson  was  told  that  Sheb- 
beare  had  received  six  guineas  a  sheet  for 
reviewing,  he  replied*  ^  Sir,  he  m%ht  get 
six  guineas  for  a  particular  sheet,  but  not 
cammunibut  theeHbut^ 


^AMMMMAAnMMMM#WMWW^«\ 


1786.  Hums  says  that  within  the  twenty- 
eight  years  which  had  then  elapsed  since 
he  wrote  his  History  of  the  Stuarts,  prices 
had  perhaps  risen  more  than  during  the 
preceding  one  hundred  and  fifty. — VoL  6, 
p.  177,  N. 


^MAAAMAA^MM^^MM«MW% 


1763.  FiBST  stage  coach  from  London  to 
Kendal. — Lamdale  Magiume^  vol.  2,  p.  403. 


^^A^^^MMMfM^MMMWWtaW 


1762.  **  A  BOT  often  years  old  has  lately 
engrossed  the  conversation  of  the  town  for 
that  kind  of  skill  and  dexterity  at  cards, 
which  within  the  memory  of  some  old  peo- 
ple would  have  entitled  a  gentleman  of  any 
degree  to  be  kicked  out  of  honest  company 
as  an  infamous  gambler.** — Mem,  of  T, 
Holies,  p.  178. 


^^^^^^^AA^^^^^^^«^^^^%^^^^ 


1 768.  •*  A  scHBMX  for  making  paper  from 
silk  rags,  so  much  was  silk  worn  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  reign.  The  Society  of 
Artists  encouraged  it  for  two  or  three  years. 
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and  gave  many  premiums.  Very  good 
white,  ash-colour  and  brown  were  made. 
The  two  first  were  much  esteemed  by  the 
artists  for  drawing  upon ;  and  in  the  brown, 
black  rags  were  used,  which  before  were 
thought  useless,  as  indeed  all  silk  rags  had 
been.  It  was  thought  that  this  paper,  not 
being  inflammable,  would  be  convenient  for 
hangings  of  rooms." — Ibid.  p.  234. 

I  suppose  the  scheme  failed  because  silks 
went  out  of  fnshion. 

1767.  **In  consequence  of  a  motion  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Radnor,  the 
Pope  sent  instructions  to  the  clergy  of  their 
several  dioceses  to  take  an  account  of  the 
number  of  Catholics  in  their  respective  pa- 
rishes."—Ibid,  p.  350. 

The  increase  b  sfud  to  have  been  very 
great. 


^^VVWMW^^^^^^^^V^^^^^^ 


MiCHABUS  says  (in  a  note  to  his  Com.  on 
the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  1,  p.  214),  **  that  in 
the  war  preceding  the  American  war.  Great 
Britain  lost  130,000  seamen  by  disease,  and 
only  5000  in  action  and  by  other  causes.** 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^MM^A^ 


Thb  Editor  of  the  French  Collection  of 
Memoirs,  in  1787,  says,  in  a  note  upon 
Montluc  (torn.  25,  p.  103),  "cette  mani^re 
de  calculer  avec  dcs  jetons,  est  encore  en 
usage,  par  mi  ceux  qui  ne  savent  pas  Tanth- 
metique."  It  must  have  been  wholly  dis- 
used long  before  this  in  England. 


\^^^w^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Tuskb  was  a  mad  fashioi^  among  riotous 
drinkers  about  1792,  of  eating  the  wine 
glass, — ^biting  a  piece  out,  grinding  it  with 
the  teeth,  and  actually  swallowing; — the 
enjoyment  being  to  see  how  an  aspirant 
cut  his  mouth  I  I  never  saw  this,  but  R.  L, 
had  done  it.  Mortimer  the  artist  did  it,  and 
is  said  never  to  have  recovered  from  the 
consequences. — ^R.  S. 

RoAsfBD  porter  was  a  fashionable  fancy 
in  Sir  G.  Bcaumont*s  youth.    He  has  now 


a  set  of  silver  cups  made  for  the  purpose. 
They  were  brought  red  hot  to  table,  the 
porter  was  poured  into  them  in  that  state, 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  with  what 
alarm  an  inexperienced  guest  ventured  to 
take  the  cup  at  the  moment  that  the  liquor 
foamed  over  and  cooled  it.  The  effect  must 
have  been  much  the  same  as  that  of  putting 
a  hot  poker  in,  which  I  have  often  seen 
done  at  Westminster, — or  a  piece  of  red  hot 
pottery, — ^which  we  sometimes  use  here. — 
R.  S. 


^/WWWW^«M/«^VWS>^^ 


**  The  first  poplar-pine  (or,  as  they  have 
since  been  called,  Lombardy  poplar)  planted 
in  England  was  at  Park  Place  (HenJey  upon 
Thames)  on  the  bank  of  the  river  near  the 
great  arch.  It  was  a  cutting  brought  from 
Turin  by  the  late  Lord  Rochford  in  his 
carriage,  and  planted  by  General  Conway*8 
own  hand.**  —  Notes  to  Horace  Walpole't 
Letters^  vol.  3,  p.  355. 


•«/%M«W%MM«^«^^MM«^^^«M^ 


When  Whalley  edited  Ben  Jonson,  the 
theatres  opened  at  four  o'clock,  and  there 
was  a  third  music  before  the  play  began. — 
GiFroBD*8  Ben  Jonsofij  vol.  2,  p.  II. 


0^^i^^r^i^^^0^^^^^^^^^^^^t0 


1762.  Whutlbr  to  Shenstone. 

—  **  the  Princess  Amelia  did  us  the  ho- 
nour of  a  visit  at  Whitchurch,  though  we 
were  obliged  to  the  stag  for  it,  who  seemed 
to  fly  from  the  honour  she  designed  him, 
and  had  not  ambition  enough  (as  Lee  says) 
to  meet  the  blow  half  way,  or  be  pleased 
with  death,  though  in  the  royal  presence. 
It  was  a  terrible  day,  and  the  princess  was 
wet  through;  she  had  rode  thirty  miles 
when  I  saw  her,  and  she  rode  thirty  miles 
afler  that,  which  was  six  o'clock  at  night 
(September),  in  her  wet  cloaths,  and  ap- 
peared at  the  drawing-room  at  St.  James*s 
the  next  day,  which  was  a  birth  day  ** — 
Hull's  Select  Letters^  vol.  2,  p.  29. 


^M^AAA^^^^MMMM^^^^^^ 


About  1760.   A.  B.  Esq.  to  Shenstpno. 
**  —  only  I  must  tell  you  that  London 


p  p 
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i^j  walki  nearer  Uary-le-Booe  than  jon 
or  I  could  bkve  beliered  to  corpnlent  • 
lady  kbie  to  do.'— lUd.  voL  S,  p.  91. 


Thi  ■Itermtioni  which  a  fHend  of  HdIT* 
Doticed  in  London  upon  naiting  it  (nrdtv 
1774)  afler  ft  long  interr*!  of  jem,  wera 
"  the  taking;  down  the  ligna,  tb«  rooting 
up  the  peat*,  the  paring  and  lighting  of 
Oxford  Road,  Uolbom,  Monmouth  Street, 


■ad  St.  Giles,  the  mw  bridge  ^ ', 
friari,  and  the  inbodMch^  MM*. 
dtj  ftr  the  OM  aC  mJlVmrn,  fr« 
hawkera.  In;.  lUa  I  tkooght  m  p* 
h    avrea    to   Icm 


walkers  on  the  btoad  paTementa ;  1 
contideratioo  wai  damped  ^ftin  at 
the  barbaroUE  treatwtent  tbeae  poi 
maU  often  ■ulTa'  fitim  their  hmtal 
or  driver*."— Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  183, 
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Abridgmtnia  of  Srrmant  taken 
dciwn  by  iBomni,  Imip.  Car. 
II.,  555. 

Abyuinian  ffonun  mid  Chil- 
dren, chanujter  of,  288.  St. 
Sunilay  in  Abvssinia,  289. 

AchiM,  a  d IKS}- liable,  433. 

Adihb,  Thomas,  Devil'*  fian- 
firf.  Ksck-rents.  Prodi- 
gality, 132.  The  World  old 
and  sick,  133.  Church  pro- 
perty, bow  dealt  with,  134. 
AgainHt  the  union  of  phyaic 
and  divioitv— The  Churcb, 
how  apuiled,  and  uaury  be- 
coming common  —  Mercies 
bestowed  upon  England, 
135. 

Adterbt,  God  B  lovcT  of,  why  ? 
3. 

Adrecalti,    pleading    a    bad 

/{fncm  Trader*,  honcitj  oT, 
101.  Sand-hills,  382.  Salt- 
lake,  383. 

Agmhint,  who,  451. 

Agitatttn,  begin  with  tbe 
Church,  101. 

Agriniturt,  dangci 
"56,    F.nlhu 


nenlalist 


iSusiaslic  Ex 
1,  424. 


515. 

Ai.AiN  CniRTiEB,  tbe  power 
of  Love,  411. 

.4I5NIIH,  222. 

Alt,  all  not  good.  Old  Song, 
Ex-<ite-tation  of  Ale,  413. 
Alfi  hon»™  reduced  in  Ox- 
ford rrnm  300  to  100,  544. 


Allumte  between  Cbnrch  and 

State,  13. 

Allifalori  and  Sharkt,  coriuus 
fact  respecting,  408. 

Almanlmry  Reguttn,  curioui 
contents,  492. 

Alonza,  Dan,  tbe  call  of,  421. 

ArnbassadoTf,  why  Charles  II. 
admitted  them  often  and  in 
private,  562. 

American  Independence,  3. 

Anarchy,  effect  of  on  religion, 
224. 

Analmrig  i^  tht  Srrrice  Bonk, 
Forms  of  Prayer  fit  only  for 
children  —  Service  -  Book 
Savages  worse  than  Mo- 
hawks, 40. 

Amdrbwb,  BiBiiop,  341.  Brief 
sentences,  343.  His  careful 
preaching,  343,  &c.  Plague, 
■ignificationof  tbe  term,  344, 

Antel,  introduced  for  dyeing, 
by  Fero  Vu  Deiora,  499, 
513, 

Anglit-Saxcn,  Ood  and  Hon  in, 
369. 

Aniniali,  love  of  company  in, 
405. 

Ahm,  Qceem.  History  of  Eng- 
lish Manners  andl.iteralure, 
568.  Touched  Johnson  for 
tbe  Evil,  568. 

Anan'i  yogagr,  313. 

Anlijuarian  Slidin,  31,  303. 

Anticfrp,  English  trtdo  re- 
moved ttom  to  Hamburg, 

AnI's  Eggt,  soldier's  physic, 

627. 
Apparel,  orders  in,  in  Oxford, 

491. 
Apprrnlieei, 


i  nsubnrd  ination 
City,  555.  Ap- 
prenticeship, whether  it  ex- 
tingnishfts  gf>ntry,  564. 


ArtilralioH  in  Pari$hr*,  Nor- 

wegian  custom,  63. 
Archery,    advantages   of  over 

musquetry,  255,     Its  great 

importance   in   Henry  V.'s 

time,  258. 
Arion,  a  second,  416. 
Anaanr,  silk,  558. 
ArmpiU,  Egyptian  custom  of 

bslcbing  e^B  under,  42S. 
ABnoti'SuiTu'E  Sermon,  a.d. 

1643,  15. 
Arlhin/!iaii,  the  nuns  of,  and 

their  cards,  483. 
ArthcH,  new  praise  of,  375. 
AacNDEL,  Earl  of,  his  anti- 
quated dress,  525. 
Atceminn-day,   why   do   boys 

fight  on,  572, 
Aghet  and  powder  ibe  end  of 

man,  350. 


to  women,  70. 

Anni,  the  Iriliteral  monosylla- 
ble, 410. 

Arlhmty,  defiance  of,  B. 

Anthori,  multiplication  of,  a 
cnuse  of  decay  in  Jjtera- 
ture,  201. 


Dabnaqe,  on  the  eoet  of 
thin^  — Fnuds  in  Clover- 
9ccd,318.  Co^-mcrrhanta— 
Mcchonipal  projectors,  their 
ignorance  and  presumption, 
219.     Kcllgious  roncluiioni 


r>i^O 
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llii//«NiN,    Itali.in    fM^hfintf   f<ir, 

nr.-iirr  If.T'.i,  1 4:1. 
Ittiml*  |NiiRl.  nittni  by  .Yii(1i;«'.h 

in  Charli'H  11. '«  liim'«  r*.'*!. 
Ilti^»lisiii.     r«iin)tiil!««iry.     «*l.V). 

n«*Allii'ii    iiiiliiHii    I  if.    4*il. 

AI*ii<M*  of  iKipUHini;  tin*  ptur 

mt  cliiin'li,  himI  Ihi'  rii*n  at 

hiiiiii',  .'itiii. 
Ii*vs**t*\  t!ii>  i'lm  f\*\  4'i7. 
Hvuuku,  Tiii»Mi!*.  ivMmitiM 

i*imktT  i>f  tiOi,  .%4.'i. 

ll\Ki  ow  .  Kii«  KUi>.  or  1)iM>Tii. 
iii\i<iit«ir       «>t*       pi'mliiliiiii 

il^irn,t,  (In*  tmliimry  nl,n  ]ifniv 
t>r  Kr«'nt  n*Mirt  in  JuiiirH  i  *h 
tiiiii\  M.'i. 

/UrnMirfrrf,  ri.'in, 

UilttiN'it  Tmiikl,  rin'uluUH)  hy 
lloUts:u. 

II. \i:  «•»«  .    Nivo.Hsil  V  of  ftill«  iw- 

ii.i|  w  itliiii  n-iirli  of  onlinurv 

m 

r:i|t:it'itii"t,   'X\.      Alindi'.i   to 
hiiMkiii.;  UH  (MHinion  in  hin 

fiuul,  ni-t'iiniry  of  I  ho  ]>riiili>rH 
•>f,  ill  II<iir\  Vlll.'ji  linit', 
%tli«t  lU'xiM'llii'li'H'*  rl)i»si>  Kn^;* 
li^li  lis  i'i«rr»*»-ior'4  of  llu'  |m'S!i 
f»»r  llii-ir  ihli::»'nii',  47U. 

/I«i/A.<,  Dr  ('li:iiulH>rliun*MolViT 
ti*  inipii>\i\  /I'M/i.  <'ur.  1. 
.Vl;i. 

lltiUlt  -tit hi,  rnihiiHitistii'  n^ 
riilii>ftii>n  of,  -ICil. 

HvMi  It.  nf.niiiM  llio  QiiiikiTH* 
ii.HstM'tioii  |ii:il  llirn'  w:i«  no 
lnn«  rhiiivh  In'foii*  (Jtsirjji' 
Ki«\.  :m».  t>ii:iki>rs  fonniM 
rlnrMy    f^Mn    s<>|mrntisti(  — 

I'ltMllllllV      of      |l|Mft>KHOr!«  — . 

.\n  .VniilniphHt  U*ltiT  tlinn 

II  tjiiiikiM',  :\\, 
Uwii,  oil   tlu>   iMiMio   ^I'lil, 

'.M»;». 
/Iiiir.     Mlii|ifMi)i;     tho     Miiiil, 

N|»ort  i*\\  .■•l.'i. 
•  ^'Mn/«,  «h\ors  riiloiinsl,  4 'J 7  ; 

lIllVlMI'lll   .shll|H'S  of,  TilM). 

l^-lM/<t.  wril  for  us  I  hut  thoy 
«lo  not  ur(  in  union,  214. 

Hi:AlilK      AMI      I.4>KI>       MoN* 

Uk  vrKt)UT,  DiKKOK,  priiuvly 
iHMtnoniy     ni     Il:uiinin<;t4)n, 

iieuus,  ninil,  567. 


Ilnj,  inHtinrt  of,  374 ;  im- 
iMirtanrc  of  in  EdwanI  IV.'s 
iUiy».  47^. 

iirggm-t,  iiUe,  anil  wandon^ra, 
inrmuH*  i>f,  in  Charlf*ji  I.'^i 
timt'.flirrrtioniia^inKt,  531. 

DitiiiiKN,  Jacob,  Iawi,  ttudy 
of,  315 ;  his  aecond  impcurc, 
310. 

IMirf  rij«*ctod  with  as  little 
ffnson  as  it  is  rvraivod,  223. 

nKi.iNorii  LE  Sage,  an  insight 
into  Nnturr,  405. 

Bn.LAT,  Dr,  281. 

lUiit,  Tunfj^  all  nip^ht  lon{;  on 
AII-hnllowH  ni^ht,  478. 

litTfcfn,  tho  morning  star  of, 
3(;2. 

Ur.RKF.LRT,  charartrr  of,  311. 

Hr.nKKi.KYH,  number  of 
rhurvlios  founihtl  bv,  180. 
Foshmoko's  BtTUJey  fa- 
mily, 474. 

lU'.UNAKi),  Saikt.  What  we 
owi'  to  Slon,  to  Angv*!*!,  and 
to  (tiKl,  2U1.  Knlily  pc- 
nan(*o  <'oni|mrRtiv(>ly  light — 
Tripli*  groundwork  of  reli- 
gituis  hojn',  201. 

1U:itM,  24:>,  252. 

liKKUiiHiK*!^  It'orld  (jHrnaskedi 
l*niy«>r  clfiracionM  only 
thningh  fnith,  242.  Stil- 
vatiitn  through  faith  only 
—  Kiiith,  its  *'tlicm*y  — Tho 
dtH'trinu  of  ]M'rs(*v(>nince, 
nnd  Scijpant  IF  —  Moral 
nvtiiiid«'  nnd  moral  obli- 
tfuity,  243. 

iUhle  and  Common  Pmyer 
Hook,  a  pthl(mith*s  roctsipt 
at  Aiickhuifl  frt>m  Bishop 
i'osin  for  JCUM)  for  plate 
and  workmanship  on  tlie 
Olivers  of,  5ft2. 

Itihlv,  Sir  Thomns  Mon'^s 
opinion  of,  10*  pUito  and 
i*o\i»r  for.  .*»02. 

Ilii^/iM/T,  noiio*  of  a  Wolsh, 
4:i7. 

liiihtrrifx  of  ShrrwtNHl  F«>n'8t, 
thf  profit  und  pIi'asun.'of  the 
IMMir,  2(>y. 

Hinl,n^  oxtruonlinary,  407. 
Wat«»r-hinU  in  St.  Jtinu's*8 
1*nrk,  554. 

IU*hoprU',  rvvvnuo  of  tho 
gn'utrst  in  Kli/jdx'th'sdays, 
X-2,2fH»,  f)ut  of  which  X*5(H) 
paid  in  sulwidit's,  501. 

BishopSf    Bishop    Crewe    tho 


fir»t   ff  n- h'«^  i^i..L.\   tl: 

the  Kt- tVfnnau« -n.  h^j.. 
Hubs,  leizv-tkl  o<K-*TT>ixr  ' 

rvvi^t-sct  nrc  i^f.  7*. 
BImckfmmrdt,       En^ibh      i 

w.'wt,  147. 
BlaiM(for<|.  lacp  maile  at.  S6 
Bomr   mmd    Smt.   rnUi-Liiry  < 

serines,  temp.  C'hark^  I.  3: 
BotiUimm^  Jaxne^  I.'s  «r\cLs 

tii>n   in.   '  If  I  ««-r\-   i^-i 

King  I  wiiulil  \^  an  L'oit 

sity  .Vhin  ! '    272. 
liokcmiam  cii<ti-in  i-'f  thr.'Vii 

out  aK  windows,  .190. 
Btldme**,      jp^/ai.     s*«ai'.'iin 

great  wiokvilncsji.  .'562. 
Books,  em>rs  %*f  j;ri'ji.  436. 
Books,  fow   rpo  •mni»'ndt'd 

IXinaOli\a, I46i  ill-pint 

i.  e.  baiUy  print«^1,  516. 
Book-coTcri'mgs  fur  Ilcnrr 

256. 
Bookseller^ a  Shops,   wry  r. 

in    Queen    Ann*s    liine, 

pn>vini*ial  timnsi,  56S. 
Boonen     It'iliiam,    a    Dut4 

man,  first  bnui^ht  ctcirl 

hem,  497,  504. 
HootSy  the  rulf,  or,  ruffle 

what,  523. 
Boots,   coramim    use    of, 

James  I.  "a  time,  524. 
Bonaparte's    expe<]i«*nt    ! 

diverting  attontit>n  fn-tm  i 

mardcr  of  the  Duke  D'Ei 

hten,  245. 
Bordariiy  who  ?  453. 
Border,  the,  in  Charles   II 

reign,  26. 
BoswELL,  character  of,  in  1 

youth,  318 ;  quoted,  572, 5 
Bottom  Hinds,  138. 
BoDRDALOUE,  Ilurd'a  Scrm 

from,  310. 
Botclinf^  in  tho  Sprin^;^  Gj 

dens,  539.     Favorite  gaii 

544,  554. 
Box,  private,  at  the  thoatn 

a  new  thing  James  I.*s  tin 

524.      Four    shiilinps     t 

price   of  admittjimn>   to, 

Charles  I.'s  time,  556. 
BoTLE.  Etff>ct  of  clinmto  up* 

timber  trtH*s  —  Uncertain 

of  miHlical  experiments,  24 

Grafting  of  truit  trees,  25 
Brahmins,  tyranny  of,  430. 
/iraiN,  the,  414. 
Bramtosuc,    290.      Whethi 

souls  are  eqnal,  297. 
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liragj  game  of,  and  other 
games,  575. 

Breakers^  shoals  of  fish  mb- 
taken  for,  386. 

Brcattfasty  abolished  in  Holin* 
shed's  days,  t78.  Old  Eng- 
lish, in  a  Baronial  family, 
285.  Not  eaten  by  Cotton 
or  Viator,  562. 

Brick-bttildinga,  introduced  in 
London  by  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  in  James  I.'s  time, 
previous  to  which  they  were 
chiefly  of  wood,  509.  Com- 
plaint against  it,  and  James' 
reply,  509.  First  brick 
house  at  Leeds,  533.  Bene- 
fit of,  552. 

Bristol,  shopkeepers  at,  334, 
551. 

Britons,  Manners  of,  &c.  44 1 . 

Bromfall,  Sheriff,  instru- 
mental to  the  saving  of  the 
Cottonian  Library,  537. 

Brooke,  Lord,  his  Mustapha, 
169.  A  serious  thought,  399. 

Broth,  the  Liturgy  so  called 
by  the  sectarians,  534. 

BROtiTiE,  Sir  Thomas,  a  pain- 
ful query  of,  395.  Better 
prospects,  396. 

Brown,  the  great  pudding 
eater  of  Kent,  530. 

Brutbrb,  La,  Inequality  — 
Men  evil  if  not  good — Men 
who  are  determined  to  suc- 
ceed, 112. 

BrcKiNOiiAM,  first  used  six 
horses  to  a  coach,  511. 

BuDiCUS,  account  of  his  stu- 
dies, 165. 

Buff  coat,  covers  shabby 
clothes,  563. 

BuiUiingi,  edicts  against  new, 
by  James  L  to  hinder  the 
increase  of  London,  508. 

BnU-baiting,  apology  for,  by 
Perkins,  511. 

BiTKTAif,  JouN,  on  extempore 
prayer  —  Prayer  with  de- 
votion, 148.  All  mischief 
commences  in  the  name  of 
God,  says  Luther  —  A  man 
hanged  upon  his  own  self- 
accusation,  149.  Anticipa- 
tion of  the  Pilgrim  in  the 
Ilermotimus  of  Lucian,  377. 

DtirUique  Poetry,  the  depraver 
of  taste,  406. 

Burton,  John,  Anatomie  pf 
MeltmcholU.    Buin  of  ma- 


'  ritime  cities,  246.  What 
waters  are  purest — Water 
through  leaden  pipes  — 
Sheltered  sites  of  JBnglish 
country  houses,  247.  Idle- 
ness generating  melancholy, 
251.  Soul  and  body,  252. 
Multiplication  of  books  •-- 
Demand  for  new  Latin 
works  decreasing,  and  for 
English     ones     mcreasing, 

260.  Of  his  own  style  — 
PhysKians  turning  divines, 
and  divines  physicians  — 
Backwardness  of  English 
manufactures  and  fisheries, 

261.  Surplus  population, 
how  disposed  of  amongst  the 
ancients  —  Luxurious  sel- 
fishness —  Discouragement 
of  Theological  studies,  262. 
Manners  of  the  gentry -v- 
Employments  of  women, 
263.  Prerogative  of  personal 
beauty— Arts  of  temptation 
adapted  to  individual  cha- 
racter and  circumstances  — 
Blind  credulity  of  the  mul- 
titude, 264.  Fowling,  its 
various  kinds  —  Fishing,  its 
advantage  over  other  sports 
of  the  field,  265.  Winter 
amusements— Standing  wa- 
ters unwholesome — Miseries 
of  idleness— Occupation  the 
best  cure  for  discontent,  266. 
Evils  of  compulsory  soli- 
tude —  Pleasures  and  pains 
of   meditative   melancnoly, 

267.  Total  dissolution  of 
religious  houses   lamented, 

268.  Marriage  versus  Po- 
verty, 280.  Study,  a  cause 
of  melancholy,  354.  The 
clergy  sometimes  the  coiners 
of  their  own  bad  coin,  356. 
Fanatic  precisians,  357. 
The  miseltoe,  375. 

Bu$h,  *  Good  Hime  needs  w 
Busk,'  566. 

Butter,  Dutch  forbidden  to 
export  from  the  West  of 
England,  and  Wentforth  ad- 
vised to  make  the  same  pro- 
hibition for  Ireland,  because 
the  best  commodity  to  be 
sent  to  Spain,  537. 

C. 

Cabbages,  not  a  hundred  years, 
says  Evelyn,  since  the  first 


came  firom  Holland,  522. 
Sent  as  presents  from  Hol- 
land in  Ben  Jonson's  time, 
523. 

California,  modem,  434. 

Calligraphy,  neglected  in 
Charles  I.'s  time,  534. 

Camerabiob,  his  old  age,  159. 

Canada,  etymology  of,  245. 

Canofiub,  Nathaniel,  a  Cre- 
tan, the  first  who  made  and 
dnmk  coffee  in  Oxford,  536. 

Canterbury f  new  establishment 
at,  425. 

Capital^  a  Pfcu-niary  word, 
223.  Employed  in  trade  in 
Queen  Anne*s  reign,  101. 

Caps,  two,  worn  under  the  hat, 
curious  custom,  120. 

Cards,  box  of  ancient,  483. 
Rabelais  amuses  Gargantua 
with  tricks  upon,  ib. 

Care,  necessaiy  for  the  preser- 
vation of  hie,  natond  and 
spiritual,  432. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of,  introduced 
great  expense  in  dress,  525. 

Carp,  brought  into  England  by 
Mr.  MaMal  of  Plumsted  in 
Sussex,  486.  Five  shUlings 
a  piece  in  London  in  Taylor 
the  water  poet's  time,  518. 

Carter,  Mjis.  ELiaLABSTH, 
letters,  &c.  Utility  of  trifling 
occupations,  302.  Strained 
hypothesis,  its  temptations— 
£jnptiness  of  party  politics — 
Progress  of  luxury  among 
the  poorer  classes — Manage- 
ment of  domestics  —  Charm 
of  a  familiar  object  seen  in  its 
happiest  light,  314. 

Cartajal  and  the  poisoned 
arrows,  437. 

Castillejo's  story  of  Acteon 
moralized,  386.  National 
propensities,  389. 

CastMmilding,  in  Charron, 
building  castles  in  Spain,  386. 

Casting,  })oitXes,  518. 

Catilihe's  radicalism  —  Mo- 
tives, 222,  223. 

Catholics,  Bishop  Watson's 
opinion  that  they  were  not 
to  be  trusted  with  political 
power,  77. 

Cattle,  Cornish  notions  on,  171, 
Quantities  brought  from  Ire- 
land in  James  L's  time,  513. 

Cauldrons  of  Lance  Caraibe, 
384. 
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Celibacy y  Erasmus  and  Augus- 
tine upon,  68. 

Chairs  cloaCy  another  project 
for,  540. 

CiiAMBERLAYNB,  Dr.  the  man- 
mid  Wife,  540, 

Chancer y-laney  no  sewers  in, 
550. 

Chapel  Royal,  children  of — 
School-master  of,  284. 

Chapman,  the  poet,  Ilabing^- 
ton's  lines  upon,  438. 

Charcoal,  use  of,  as  fuel,  431. 

Cluirity,  wont  of,  in  Puritans 
and  rapists,  91. 

Charles  I.,  effi)rts  to  prevent 
the  trial  of,  118.  English 
Manners  and  Literature,  in 
time  of,  525.    A  dicer,  538. 

Charles  II.,  English  Manners 
and  Literature,  550. 

Charles  V.,  emperor,  and 
the  swallow's  nest,  408. 

Charmers  J  numerous  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  489. 

Cheln^fordy  sectaries  of,  10. 

ChU.wano8y  cause  of  their  gi- 
grantic  stature,  408. 

Chimneys,  rarity  of,  in  ancient 
times,  460,  532. 

C/irisl  ianity,  2 .  Power  of,  362 . 

Church,  plundered  by  church- 
men, 39.  Churcnes,  like 
ships,  130.  Effect  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Church, 
140.  Church  dignity,  166. 
Low  estate  of,  in  Elizabeth's 
early  years,  489.  Plan  of 
taking  away  and  making 
clergy  stipendiary,  566. 

Churchill's  Sermons,  Levity 
of  the  last  age,  300.  Vindic- 
tiveness  and  meekness  con- 
trasted, 301. 

Clarendon.  Immortality  of 
states,  3.  Necessity  of 
church  dignity,  166.  Ex- 
tracts from,  illustrative  of 
the  ^ime  of  Charles  I.,  525, 
&c. 

Claret  terse,  what,  556. 

Clarke's  travels.  Primitive 
quarantine,  351.  Lasting 
effects  of  heat,  352.  In- 
stance of  fraud  sanctioned 
by  the  highest  authority, 
370.    . 

Clergy,  good  defence  of,  33. 
Cruelty  to,  in  the  parlia- 
ment's time,  230.  Provision 
for,  333.     Petition  to  sit  in 


parliament,  502.  * 

Clerical-habit,  South's  com- 
plaint of  its  neglect,  558. 

Coaches,  increase  of,  431. 
When  introduced,  497.  First 
flying  coach  from  Oxford  to 
iJondon  in  thirteen  hours, 
1669,  559. 

Coccolucio,  or  Tavardilha,  dis- 
ease so  called,  423. 

Cockle,  gigantic,  or  chama 
gigas,  use  of,  397. 

Cod-fish,  sanctorum,  169. 

Coffee,  536,  539.  Houses  sup- 
pressed in  Charles  II. 's  time, 
551. 

Coffin,  used  as  a  boat,  430. 

Coinage,  513,  533. 

Colonists,  too  proud  to  labour, 
168. 

Commons,  evil  of,  in  Middlesex, 
197. 

Cot^lscationSy  revolutionary, 
309. 

Conscience,  weak,  5.  Torpid, 
67. 

Consumption,  remedy  for,  371. 
Curable  in  the  beginning, 
536. 

Contracts,  death  dissolves,  421 . 

Content-garden,  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford's stately  building  there, 
535. 

Convocation,  clergy  in,  taxed 
themselves  as  late  as  1674, 
561. 

Cook,  the  Actor,  his  mental 
intoxications,  326. 

Coral-reefs,  396.  Progression 
of,  397. 

Com  laws,  174. 

Com-rait,  paid  to  colleges  in 
Elizabeth's  days,  492. 

Cornwall,  lands  in,  how  held 
in  Carew's  time,  185.  For- 
merly tenants  scarce,  but 
now  many  applicants  for 
every  farm,  186.  Overrun 
with  Irish  vagabonds,  187. 
Successful  industry  in  a 
Cornish  labourer,  188.  Sa- 
lubrity of,  401. 

Coryat's  crudities,  136,  144, 
146. 

Cosmo,  Grand  Duke,  554, 
555. 

Cottagers,  hard  commissioK 
against,  temp.  Car.  I.,  542. 

Cottagers  by  the  way  side,  5. 

Cotlonian  Library,  pre>?nrved 
by  Shorirt'Uromfall,  537. 


Court,  inns  of^  in  Fotlcsciie'i 
time,  282.  Court  of  hononr, 
or  Lord  Marshall's  cnurt. 
held  in  the  painted  cham- 
ber, 530. 

Covemmi  and  the  nnmber  666, 
11. 

Cow*s,  disease  in  tul,  173. 

Crabs  JUoHd,  167. 

Cradock's  Memoirs,  the  rec- 
tor, his  parishioners  and  the 
weather,  310. 

Cruft  and  fVisdom,  3.  Liable 
to  be  overreached  by  simpli- 
city, 272. 

Crakanthorp,  Vigilius  Dvr- 
mitans,  82,  83.  Conse- 
quences of  the  Pope's  shak- 
ing off  the  impenal  antbo- 
rity,  87. 

Crapes^  thin  black,  inventioa 
of  French  refugees,  567. 

Cravats^  time  of  Chaxies  IL, 
552. 

Criticism,  trade  of,  in  Shaftes- 
bury's time,  215. 

Cross,  the,  a  wife  cried  down 
by  her  husband  at,  562. 

Crosses,  regaining  their  old 
phice,  201. 

Croacm  lands,  alienated  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  506. 

Crucmaur,  sepulchre  of,  421. 

Cultivation,  for  need  or  for 
lucre,  203. 

Cumberland,  conspiracy  in, 
against  the  gentry  by  the 
tenants,  26. 

Cyclops,  boring  out  the  eye  of, 
433. 

D. 

Damask  table  cloth,  great  priw 
of,  in  James  I.'s  time,  523. 

Diimes,  fine,  delicacy  and  lux- 
ury of,  in  James  I.'s  dayi, 
516,  519. 

Dance,  the  world's  rt)und 
150.  I>ancing  schools  in 
Charles  II. 's  time,  555. 

Daniel,  sepulchre  of,  417. 

Daniel.  Saxon  kings  — 
Sweyne--Canute,231.  Con- 
fused history  of  the  wars 
between  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  the  Danes,  256.  On 
the  decline  of  English  poetry 
after  Elizabeth's  reign,  317. 
Roman  conquest  of  Britain, 
364.  Effects  of  Norman 
conquest,  ib. 
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DarknesSy  power  of,  over  ani- 
mals, 407. 

DeaUt  the,  and  the  singing 
man,  290. 

Dean,  people  of  the  forest  of. 
a  wild  people,  in  Edwara 
IV.'s  time,  474. 

Debits  member  elected  tu  es- 
cape, in  Elixabeth's  time. 
500. 

Degrees^  prohibited,  70. 

DeUnqurMi8y  wine  press  for 
squeezing,  15. 

Dell,  William,  taking  of 
Bristol,  18.  I>enial  of  au- 
thority in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, 19.  Nasebjr  won  by 
foith,  20. 

Dknnt,  Sir  William,  Peli- 
can tcidium,  130-132. 

Denlrificej  made  of  beaten 
china,  571. 

Deriko,  Sib  Edwabd,  on  the 
denial  of  the  Creed,  41.  On 
bowii^  at  the  name  of  Jesus, 
44.  defence  of  the  clergy 
— Defence  of  the  bishops — 
Fear  of  a  democracy  — Dif- 
ficulty of  satisfying  the  peo- 
ple, 44-46. 

Dew,  walking  np  and  down  in, 
a  cure  for  the  gout,  504. 

DignUiety  church,  4. 

Dimner  howr,  8.  Prescribed  for 
Lord  or  Lady  Borleigh  in 
their  illness,  499.  Twelve 
o'clock,  somewhat  later,  516, 
and  eleven,  520.  In  George 
II. 's  time,  three,  575. 

Disputani,  not  to  provoke,  231. 

Du»eiUer»j  and  James  the  Se- 
cond, 90.  Chaige  on  Dis- 
senters, 94. 

DiasaU,  De  Foe  on,  170. 

Divine$j  Scripture,  7. 

DoDD,  argument  against  the 
subjection  of  our  Clergy  to 
a  lay  head.  29.  War  on 
the  Netherlands  produced 
our  rebellion,  30. 

Dm,  wild,  of  Porto  Rico,  167. 
Wonderful  dogs,  417. 

Domeaiie*  and  CkUdren,  mo- 
dem question  on  separation 
of,  367. 

Donmb'b  LHter$,  The  Pri- 
mitive Monks— Delusion  of 
Romanism — Short  Prayers 
*- Defender  of  the  faitn  — 
Supremacy  of  the  Romish 
church  —  Oil    of   gUulm-ss, 


336.  Ourselves  our  own 
umbrellas,  and  our  own  suns 
-—One  man's  meat  another 
man's  poisim — Idleness  to 
be  resisted  on  religious 
grounds,  337.  Truth  and 
Casubtry,  339.  Donne*s  se- 
rious thoughts,  357. 

Douthwaite's  Poems,  430. 

Dover,  projects  for  bridge  or 
tunnel  from  Dover  to  Calais, 
244. 

Downs,  fertilizing  process  of 
nature  upon.  201. 

Dbakb,  Sib  Iramcis,  230. 

Dbatton,  concerning  dedica- 
tions, 100.  Of  his  own  poe- 
try— Of  his  schooling  in 
love,  t6. 

Dreams,  use  of,  92.  On  the 
early  works,  1 13. 

Drengoge  tenure,  what,  457. 

Dress,  ruinous  luxury  in,  251. 
311.  Tight  dresses  and 
shoes  worn  by  fashionables 
and  exquisiteSj517.  Vanity 
of,  in  South's  time,  558. 

DruUdng  to  excess,  intro- 
duced into  England  by  those 
who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  Nethcrland  wars,  496. 
English,  hard  drinkers,  520. 

Dnudicul  ietnpies,  human  bo- 
dies in  the  foundations  of, 
201. 

DruHkeimess  in  England  more 
than  in  Germany,  146. 

Duels,\Aw  against  m  James  I. 's 
time,  512.  Barbarous  cus- 
tom of,  556. 

Dmiutmble  plain  walkers,  411. 

DuHSTAMy  444,  445,  447, 
448. 

E. 

Eaglet's  stone,  527. 

EwTf  fan,  feathers,  and  ribands 
in,  70.  Ear-rings,  Charles 
I.  wore  pearl  ones,  535. 

Emilufuake,fnX»T  turned  green 
by,  at  Serampore,  434.  In- 
fluence of,  on  animals,  431. 

East,  obeisance  towards,  511. 

Easter,  a  ^ala  season,  bis, 

Eeelesiasttcal  Vonrts,  scanda- 
lous work  in,  375. 

Edneatum,  a  word  on,  353. 

EDWABDS'Otffl^tfiM.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  army — Complaint 
of  the  cflects  of  toleration 
— On  toleration,  43. 


Edward  III.  to  Henby  VIII. 
English  Manners  and  Lite- 
rature, 467. 

Edzardus,  Pr<^.  ad  Avoda 
Sara,  Judaizing  Fanatics. 
—  Rabbinical  Doctrine,  &c. 
298.  Tradition  concerning 
the  life  and  death  of  liabbi 
Eleazar,  307.  Martyrdom 
of  Rabbi  Chanina,  308. 

E(ffte»v  BaoiKiK7i,  4. 

Electricity^  curious  effect  of  on 
the  compass,  253. 

Elections,  interference  in,  a 
penalty  of  i£40.  propo«ed 
upon,  in  Elizabeth  s  reign, 
500.     Expenses  at,  560 

Elizabeth,  prophesy  against, 
13.  Division  of  the  fore- 
noon in  her  reign,  35.  Eye 
upon  the  universities,  61. 
History  of  English  Manners 
and  Literature  in  her  time, 
487,  &c  Admirable  speech 
of,  upon  her  religious  antics 
towards  the  kin|^om,  501. 

Emigration,  periodk^d,  3. 

Employment,  the  public,  too 
heavy  for  the  saints,  537. 

Encore,  altro  volto,  570. 

England,  the  refuge  of  the  dis- 
tressed, 375. 

Enthusiastn,  why  it  succeeds 
better  than  sober  religion, 
170. 

EvliaEffekdi,  362.  Cid  Ghazi 
Battal,390.  StoryofaDcr- 
yish  Ilejrtashi,  414.  A  se- 
cond Arion,  416.  Wonder- 
fid  dogs,  417. 

Epidemks  of  the  mind,  158. 

Erasmus,  Defence  of  Sir  T. 
More  for  persecution,  71. 

Ebbebt,  William,  triumph 
orer  the  fidlen  sects,  42. 

Crrsr,  effects  of,  217. 

Estates,  change  hi  the  ma- 
nagement after  Wat  Tyler, 
;80. 

Ethics,  selfish  and  Christian 
compared,  155. 

Exchange,  New,  temp.  Car,  IL 
554. 

Exercises,  a  species  of  lectures, 
492. 

F. 

Factions,  arts  of,  78. 
Faith,  1. 
Familists,  50. 
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Family  Service  in  Charlits  II. 's 
time,  550» 

Fanttiics  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 78. 

Fare,  Scotch  farmer^s  daily  bill 
of,  120. 

Farindon,  Antokt.  sermons, 
341. 

FariuerSf  open  to  conviction, 
but  necessarily  and  wisely 
cautious,  181.  Mavor's  opi- 
nion of  small  &rms,  195. 
Good  servants  becoming 
scarce  as  small  forms  have 
disappeared,  196. 

Farms,  size  of,  174. 

Farrago,  Rowland  Hill's,  a 
good  story,  315. 

Faaci nation  of  danger,  339. 

FoMhiotu,  for  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  411.  French 
aped  by  the  English,  temp. 
Car.  II.  556. 

Fasting,  how  explained  by  the 
casuists,  85. 

Feast,  city,  in  William  III.'s 
time,  567. 

Featlet,  corruption  of  justice, 
1 1 ;  of  manners,  62. 

Feet  Scrapers  of  Cambridge, 
and  Dr.  James  Scott,  334. 

Female  head  dresses,  their  alti- 
tude, 570. 

Fighting  Fish,  404. 

Finch,  Lord  Chanceux)r, 
Laws,  their  mean — On  the 
mischief  of  agitating  ques- 
tions, 106.  What  is  peace 
in  a  state  ?  107. 

Fiscal  Oaths,  invalidity  of,  500. 

Fbh'days,  the  casting  off  and 
its  results,  544. 

Flax,  impj)rted  from  Egypt  to 
England,  547. 

Flecknoe's  Farrago,  228. 

Flemish  Merchants  trading  on 
borrowed  capital,  217. 

Flowers,  secret  virtues  of,  418. 

Fly  takers  of  Cape  Colony,  379. 

Footmen,  running,  custom  of, 
and  hence  John  Bunyan's 
title  of  the  Heavenly  Foot- 
man, 565,  story  of,  572. 

Forks,  use  of,  144. 

Fortiodera,  229,  233. 

Fortune,  instability  of,  Stabi- 
lity of  a  good  name,  335. 

FoTiiERQiLL,  Samuel,  Faith 
and  opinion,  1.  Quaker 
dress,  t6. 

Fox,  George,  his  lear-f other 
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what? — his  marriage,  50, 
51. 

France,  naval  and  military  ser- 
vice of,  in  16th  century,  their 
relative  advantages,  281. 

Frat,  Luis  de  Granada,  his 
usual  supper,'  29 1 . 

Free  Schools^  why  established, 
558. 

Freeman's  Sermons^  Use  of 
self  knowledge,  251.  Temp- 
tations of  Clergymen,  to. 
The  task  of  the  labourer 
easier  than  that  of  the  em- 
ployer, 270.  What  the  world 
is  —  evils  of  intemperance, 
271.  Variety  of  individual 
qualifications  for  the  minis- 
try, 273.  Pulpit  eloquence 
— The  Indian  summer  of 
New  England,  279.  Af- 
fected humilit^,  280.  De- 
mocratic disquietude,  363. 

French,  more  moral  than  the 
English  (?)  214.  Ignorance 
of  English  character,  334. 
French  cooks  part  of  luxu- 
rious establishments  in 
James  I.'s  time,  518 ;  but 
not  generally  kept  by  £n- 

flish  noblemen,  tetnp.  Car, 
I.  555. 

Fresh-water,  taken  at  sea,  at 
the  mouth  of  great  rivers, 
436.  Fresh- water,  a  curious 
way  of  drawing  from  sea- 
wells  at  Bahrem,  388.  Fresh- 
water still,  396. 

Fuel,  pitcoal  the  common,  in 
Charles  I.'s  time  in  Loudon, 
536.  London  in  Charles  II.  's 
time  called  by  Shadwell  "  a 
place  of  sin  and  seacoal," 
556. 

FuLwoOD,  Mr.  condemned  for 
taking  a  yoimg  wench  of 
fourteen  from  school,  and 
marrying  her  against  her 
will,  543. 

Fuller,  Monastic  Reformers, 
55.  Spirits  haunt  precious 
mines,  149.  Folly  among 
many  English  of  supposing 
they  were  of  Jewish  extnic- 
tion — Egyptian  notion  that 
the  souls  remained  in  the 
mummies  —  Pyramids,  157. 
Character  of,  304.  The  sea, 
380. 

Fulwiht,  A.  S,  word  of  bap- 
tism, 484. 


FtmeralSj  money  scattered  at, 
518.  r>ol<*s  cxmiinued  at,  in 
the  west  of  England  till  the 
civil  wars,  532.  Midnight, 
555.  Statues  wrought  to  be 
presented  at.  Quaery,  did 
this  custom  oontinoe  after 
Cromwell?  562.  Custom  of 
carrying  rosemary  at,  to 
prevent  infection,  570. 

G. 

GalH!lU,  £dward  III.'s  pim 
upon,  introduced  by  his  ri- 
val Philip,  230. 

Galtants,  increase  of,  in  Bishop 
Hacket's  time,  564. 

Gallows,  one  confessed  at,  thst 
he  began  the  trade  of  thief 
by  stealing  pins  and  notnts. 
562.  *        ' 

Game  JLaict,  derived  fi«D 
Noah,  169.  Earliest  accoont 
of,  in  Henry  VII. 's  time, 
476.  Grame  not  to  be  dressed 
at  inns,  to  encourage  gende- 
men  to  live  in  the  countrr. 

Goo/,  a  bad  school,  53L 
Garassb,  all  heresies  founded 
on    Scripture,   172.     Unbe- 
lievers of  his  age,  t6. 
Garden  of  I^rd  Paulet's,  temm. 
Car.  II.  554. 

Garden^  benefit  of,  to  the  poor, 
197.  *^ 

Garlic,use  of,common  anntngst 
the  lower  orders  in  Elia- 
beth's  days,  502. 

Gato,  Juan  A^vakez,  A1 
Mundo,  385. 

GaUDENTIO  1)1  I,UCCA,  204. 

G^?»    Willi ABf,    inventor  of 

block  printing,  328. 
Generosity,  a  virtue  of  heslth, 

136. 
Genove/dF  dura  Mater,  437. 
Gentry  living  in   town,  Eliza- 

beth  and  James  I.'s  pruds- 

mations  against,  508. 
George    I.    History    of   En- 

ghsh    Manners  and  Litera- 

ture,  571,  &c. 
George    II.    History  of  En- 

ghsh  Manners    and  Liten- 

ture,  572,  &c. 
George   III.   History  of  En- 

ghsh  Manners   and  Litera- 
ture, 576,  &c. 

Gibbon,  moral  censorship- 
Use  of  luxury,  229. 
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Giles.  St,  in  the  Fields,  foul 
and  dangerous  state  of  the 
road  there,  524. 

Girdler,  a  trade,  515.  See 
Nares'  Glossary,  in  v. 

Glaas-eoachea,  a  modem  inven- 
tion in  Charles  II. 's  time, 
553.     Normandy-glass,  557. 

GlaueSy  eating  of  Wme,  by  ri- 
otous drinkers,  1792,  577. 

Gloucbster,  Kobbbt  of, 
English  reproached  for  de- 
spising their  own  speech, 
225. 

Glares^  calf-skin,  fourpence  a 
pair  in  James  I.'s  days,  523. 
Otter  skins  good  against 
wet,  545.  Of  badger  skins, 
547,  552. 

Goad,  Christofher,  aeainst 
uniformity,  17.  Books  to 
be  superseded  by  faith,  18. 

Gold-water,  value  of,  434. 
Search  for,  375.  Virtue  of 
gold,  422. 

Gold-seekerSy  why  disappoint- 
ed, 436.  Dust  of  gold  used 
by  apothecaries  in  divers 
cofifections,  511. 

GoldsmUtu^  shops  in  London, 
temp,  Charles  I.  their  splen- 
dour, 527.  Confined  in  this 
reign  to  Cheapside  and  Lom- 
bard Street,  528. 

GooDM  ak's  Fall  of  Man,  Hus- 
band's breeding -sickness — 
Grievances  of  the  clergy, 
137.  Difference  of  races  m 
men—Formalities  in  hunt- 
ing and  hawking,  139.  In- 
sects better  governed  than 
men,  141.  Misery  of  the 
poor—Funerals,  142.  Sla- 
very to  which  fallen  man  is 
bom,  144.  Grounds  of  Ma- 
chiavellism  —  A  Bishop  of 
Durham's  bounty — Labour 
neglected  for  higher  occupa- 
tions, yet  Ubour  the  lot  of 
man,  145.  Comparative 
wealth  of  different  cuisses  in 
James  I.'s  time,  160.  Sing- 
ing birds— Intrigues  for  low 
office,  161.  Physic— Toil 
of  country  sports — Worldly 
cares  at  death — Evil  conse- 
quences of  abolishing  sports 
— Lawyers'  lives — Foreign 
drugs,  foreign  to  our  consti- 
tution— Incloeures,  their  evil 
in  James  I.'s  time — Uncer- 


tainty of  physic— Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton's  tomb,  a 
moralization  on  its  vanity, 
162-165. 

Gout,  loadstone,  remedy  a- 
gainst,  434.  Stag's  blood, 
499.     Dew,  544. 

Gotentment,  a  reformer's  no- 
tion of  the  use  of,  147. 

Gower's  Poems,  extract  from, 
373. 

Grammarians,  257. 

Grange,  meaning  of  the  word, 
473. 

Graver*  not  encouraged  in  Ful- 
ler's days,  546. 

Gregory,  John,  Jewish  re- 
surrection, 325.  Omnipre- 
sence of  God— Palladia,  326. 
Oriental  tradition  concern- 
ing Adam's  burial — I^p- 
tian  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection, 327.  Divine  marks 
originally    imprinted    upon 

•  man  —  Aerial  navigation — 
Resurrection  of  the  swallows 
— the  Runic  calendar,  328. 

Groats,  cracked  ones,  and  4}, 
mentioned  by  Bunyan,  561, 
562. 

Grocers,  and  apothecaries,  for- 
merly one  company,  514. 

Guitar,  introduced  in  Charles 
II. 's  time,  553. 

Gunpowder  Plot,  one  Gresham 
thought  to  be  concerned  in, 
he  wrote  so  near  it  in  his  ctl- 
manack,  411. 

Guns,  great,  license  for  ship- 
ping of,  424. 

Gynophotfia,  Romish,  69. 

H. 

Hack-horse,  price  for,  in  Eliza- 
beth's days,  two  shillings 
per  diem,  502. 

Hackney-coaches,  prohibited  to 
stand  in  the  street,  Charles 
I.'s  time,  525.  Great  in- 
crease of,  529,  540.  Not  to 
drive  on  Sundays  in  the  first 
instance,  temp.  Car.  II.  but 
permission  granted  to  175 
licensed  ones,  1693,  559. 

Hacket,  Life  qf  William, 
Men  not  to  be  excused  for 
good  meaning  when  their 
acts  are  evil— Lord  Exeter's 
white  rabbits— Conscience, 
of    the    sectaries  —  Parlia- 


ment's distinction  between 
the  o^ce  of  Charles  the  first 
and  his  person,  56,  57. 
Against  reformation  by 
means  of  rebellion,  280. 

Hafiz  at  Pirisebz — the  Per- 
sian Aganippe,  372. 

Hai  Ebn  iokdan,  119. 

Hair-dressing,  metrical,  250. 
Hair-powder,  516,  517,  534. 

Halifax,  clothiers  of,  542. 

Hammond,  Elton,  his  belief, 
13. 

Hampton  Court,  Aitzema's 
praise  of,  535. 

Hardtno,  John.  —  Edward 
III.  —  Henry  V.  —  Edward 
IV.,  232.  Richard  I.— Sons 
ofEdwardllL,  234. 

Hares,  banished  as  melancholy 
meat,  554. 

Harleian  Miscellany,  3. 

Harmony,  effects  of,  348. 

Harrington,  upon  a  national 
religion  —  Upon  a  landed 
clergy,  103.  Ariosto's  use 
of  the  marvellous  vindicated, 
308. 

Hats,  modem  invention  in 
Charles  II. 's  time,  547. 
Skimming-dish  protested  a- 
gainst  by  G.  Fox,  552.  For 
women,  568. 

Hawking  seems  to  have  been 
put  an  end  to  by  the  civil 
wars,  537.  Yet  Charles 
II.  liked  no  amusement  so 
well,  because  most  conve- 
nient for  the  ladies,  554. 

Hawkins,  Sib  John.  See 
Music, 

Health,  Public  Exercising 
grounds  necessary  to  the 
health  of  great  cities,  250. 

Heavenly  bodies,  worship  of, 
105. 

Hell-Kettles,  Whtit  7  182. 

Help  from  Heaven,  389. 

Hemmerlein,  Felix,  Rustic 


genealogy,  247. 
^emuseednil 


HempseedniWs  nettles,  150. 

Henry  VII.  English  Manners 
and  Literature,  475,  &o. 

Henry  VIII.  English  Manners 
and  Literature,  478,  &c. 

Henry  VIII.  Hieroglyphic 
of,  43.  Luther's  reply  to, 
69. 

Herbary,  medicine  of,  545. 

Herbert,  George,  attach- 
ment to  the  Liturgy,  81. 
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Manners  and  Literature, 
507,  &c. 

James  II.  History  of  English 
Manners  and  Literature, 
564,  &c. 

Jamuaricb,  Saint,  116. 

Jeffries,  JuDOB,  puts  an  end 
to  the  sale  of  prisoners  for 
plantations  at  JBristol,  564. 
bebauch  of,  565. 

Jersey,  small  farms  in,  191. 
Poor  laws  in  —  Use  of  kail 
stalks  in,  192.  Manure 
wasted  in,  193. 

Jesuits  promote  schism,  142. 
Youthful  zeal,  247.  Desire 
to  draw  the  English  church 
to  Calvinism,  536. 

JoBif SON,  Dr.  opinion  that  the 
rage  of  trade  would  destroy 
itself  —  Of  the  growth  of 
falsehood  —  Upon  wages  — 
Opinion  why  infidelity  was 
not  checked,  221. 

JoNSOK,  Ben,  extracts  from, 
illustrative  of  English  Man- 
ners and  Literature,  522-524. 

Journey,  a  spiritual,  427. 

Journeymen,  living  with  their 
employers  in  Germany,  as 
was  once  the  custom  here, 
148. 

Judicium  Dei,  oldest  record  of, 
353. 

Juniper,  formerly  used  to 
sweeten  rooms  with,  as  now 
in  Norway  and  Sweden, 
522.  Smell  of,  good  for  me- 
lancholy persons,  and  used 
in  Oxford  in  Burton's  days, 
523. 

Juries,  Brougham's  rant  about, 
169.  Ditnculty  of  dealing 
with,  under  popular  excite- 
ment, 551. 

Justice,  Chinese,  374. 

K. 

Kamsin,  the,  or  hurricane  of 
Egypt,  392. 

Kbdman,  Richard,  Bishop  of 
St.  David's,  Exeter,  and  Ely 
in  Henry  VII. 's  time  —  His 
charity,  475. 

Kendal,  account  of,  in  Charles 
II.'s  time,  551.  First  stage 
fn>m  London  to,  1763,  576. 

Ktswick,  181. 

Kirton,  in  Lincolnshire,  pro- 
digious swarm  of  insects  seen 
at,  in  1699,  566. 


Ktrtle,  what,  506. 

Kissing,  a  common  salutation 

among  men,  temp.  Car,  II. 

556. 
Kittens,  how  kept  clean,  176. 
Knowledge,  diffusion  of,  298. 

L. 

Ladies,  pomp  of,  431. 

Lamps,  or  new  lights,  poem 
upon,  559. 

Landlord,  good  effects  of  a  re- 
sident, 195. 

Language,  rhapsodical  evil  of, 
408.  Hebrew,  409.  Dis- 
tinction of  persons  expressed 
by  the  Bengalle,  410. 

Lanouet's  letters  to  Sydney, 
205.  Epistohe  ad  Camera- 
rium,  227,  &c. 

Latimer,  habit  of,  479. 

Laud,  Archbishop,  passages 
from,  in  his  treatise  of  Eng- 
lish manners  and  literature, 
544. 

Law,  abuses  in,  26,  193,  567. 

Lead,  Black,  first  use  of,  145. 
Leaden  tokens,  498. 

Leagues  and  Covenants,  4. 

Lear-Father,  what,  50. 

Learning,  discouragement  of, 
during  our  anarchy,  61. 

Leases,  church,  175. 

Leather  guns,  544. 

Lectures,  notion  that  every 
thing  ijT  to  be  taught  by ,  com- 
bated by  Dr.  Johnson,  576. 

Leslie.    See  Quakers, 

Letters,  proposal  to  tax,  temp. 
James  11,  564. 

Levities,  Religious,  Romish  and 
Sectarian,  308. 

Lt^rortM,  circulating,  proposed 
censorship  for,  327. 

Lieutenant  of  the  temple,  a  sort 
of  lord  of  misrule,  535,  541. 

Life,  frailty  of,  270. 

LiouTFOOT.  Church  of  Rome 
founded  upon  traditions.  63. 
Self-ignorance  well  illus- 
trated—  Boast  of  what  the 
clergy  have  done  in  aid  of 
rebellion  —  Confession  that 
they  have  given  occasion  for 
innumerable  heresies  —  The 
cloud  which  led  the  Israelites 
cleared  the  way,  64.  The 
law  successively  abridged  till 
brought  into  one  precept  — 
Good  of  a  civil  war — The 
civil  power  to  effect  what  the 


ministry  cannot,  65.  Mis- 
conduct of  their  own  party, 
66.  Growth  of  heresies  — 
Of  torpid  conscience,  67. 
Likeness  between  the  Jew 
and  Romanist — Party  state> 
ments  in  history,  68.  Pay 
and  fine  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  —  Six  enumerated 
by  the  Assembly  —  Their 
debates  concerning  burial, 
72.  A  wild  vineyard,  73. 
Heresies  swarming  like  ver- 
min, 78.  Danger  to  the 
Universities,  to  religion  — 
A  Papist's  faith— Joy  at  the 
Restoration — Festival  of  the 
Assumtption  in  heaven  and 
hell — The  bone  Luz,  79.  Ju- 
daism and  Popery  alike  — 
Romanists  catching  at  straws 
— Saints  manufactured  from 
the  mere  names  in  Scrip- 
ture, 97.  Tutelary  Gk)ds  and 
Saints  —  Philosophy  of 
psalm-singing — Gunpowder 
traitors,  98.  Regard  to  a 
vow  exemplified  in  irreligi- 
ous men— Difficulty  of  &e 
Scriptures,  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  studied, 
99.  Perfectionists  —  What 
Popery  has  taken  from  the 
Pharisees,  101.  Traditions, 
Jewish  and  Papal  —  Objec- 
tions to  our  church  worsnip 
— Equivocation,  102.  Jew- 
ish repentance,  103.  Thera- 
peutsp,  104.  Whether  Peter 
was  at  Rome,  105.  Use  of 
the  literal  interpretation  of 
the  Jews  concerning  the 
Scripture  text— Text  of  the 
keys  explained,  108.  A  fiist 
day — Traditions,conformity 
between  the  Jewish  and  Pa- 
pal, 109.  Virgin  MaiT,  110. 

Lighthouse,  natural,  at  Samos, 
35.  Lighthouses,  improve- 
ment in,  434. 

Lightning,  tree  struck  by,  361. 

Lilith,  a  she-devil  that  kills 
children,  549. 

Listeners,  scarce  in  France, 
173. 

Litters  to  convey  hounds  in 
James  L's  time*  518. 

Liturgy,  not  duly  impresied 
upon  the  people  in  its  me — 
To  be  the  more  liked  because 
taken  from  the  Mass  Book, 
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81.  On  reforming  the  Arti- 
cles and  Liturgy,  329.  Li- 
turgy called  broth  by  the 
sectarians  in  derision,  534. 

Loadstone,  remedy  against 
gout,  434. 

LobsterSfVihy  soldiers  so  called, 
526. 

Loeu$t-blight8y  390.  Locust- 
bird,  391. 

LoUards,  Henry  V.'s  victories 
ascribed  by  Stapleton  to  the 
persecution  of,  82. 

London,  size  of,  in  James  I.'s 
time,  507 .  Increase  of,  5 1 3, 
526,  560.  "  A  {dace  of  sin 
and  seacoal,"  556. 

LongboWt  growing  out  of  use 
in  Henry  VII.'s  time,  477. 

Looking'gUusea,  used  by  both 
sexes  in  Elizabeth's  time, 
506. 

Lords,  what  they  had  been, 
and  ought  to  be,  232. 

Lottery,  first  in  England  in 
James  I. 's  time,  515.  Charles 
I.  540. 

Loyalists,  how  used  at  the  Be- 
rormation,  58. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  saying  of, 
354. 

Loudon's  scheme  for  covering 
our  mountains  with  manu- 
factories, 226. 

Luciany  Hermotimus  of,  377. 

Lute,  Bishop  Ken  ufied  to  sing 
morning  hymn  to,  before 
dressing,  565. 

Luther,  complaint  of  his 
friends  for  publishing  his 
crude  thoughts,  10.  lieply 
to  Henry  VIII.  69.  Calum- 
niators, 113.  Luther  and  the 
friars,  116. 

Luz,  Jewish,  what,  325. 

M. 

Magical  arms,  307. 

Magnet,  antipathy  of  flies  to, 
435. 

Magpie  and  money,  379. 

Maine,  Jasper,  his  character 
as  a  preacher,  305. 

Maintenon,  Madame  de,  ne- 
cessity of  watchfulness  over 
words  and  actions,  334.  On 
education,  353. 

Manners,  savage,  worth  record- 
ing, 158. 

Martbone  gardens,  299. 


Marriage,  Fleet,  331.  Times 
of,  appointed,  571. 

Masques,  impoverishing  to  the 
crown,  538. 

Mabsinoer,  246,  251,  252, 
271,  272. 

Matrimony,  figured  by  danc- 
ing, 283.  Within  the  for- 
bidden degrees,  547. 

Maula,  Saint,  plague  of,  428. 

May-day,  549. 

Mean,  princes  cannot  ennoble 
what  is,  231. 

Medicine,  efficacy  of,  422. 
Quack,  mentioned  by  Rush- 
worth,  533. 

Merlin,  the  prophet  of  Yor- 
tigem,  419. 

Mercenaries,  superiority  of,  to 
citizen  soldiers,  272. 

Merchants,  London,  333. 

Mercurius  Rusticus,  11. 

Merry-main,  a  game,  531. 
(Query  ?)  merrymate. 

Methegltnand  mesA,  179, 521. 
Sold  at  inns,  Charles  II. 's 
time,  554. 

MiCHAELis,  56,  577. 

Middleton's  Survey  qf  Mid- 
dlesex, 188-191. 

MiouEL  de  Barrios,  diver- 
sities of  tongues,  389. 

MUdernix  and  Powle  Daries, 
cloths  so  called,  524. 

Milizia  Angelica,  a^  Vercelh*, 
74. 

Milky-way,  called  by  sailors, 
Watling-street ;  by  the  L\f- 
reloffres  (says  Rabelais),  Le 
Chemin  Sainct  Jacques,  428. 

Milton,  against  Bishops,  40. 

Mines,  why  the  richest  are 
placed  in  America,  297. 
Comparison  of,  to  trees,  434. 
Expense  of,  436. 

Minds,  monthly,  550. 

Minister*s children,v,hy  wilder 
than  others,  571. 

Miquelets,  429. 

Missals  of  St.  Ambrose  and 
St.  Gregory,  381. 

Miseltoe,  375. 

Moderate  man,  character  of, 
15g. 

Moderation,  Mur dervitlon,  429. 

Moderator,  the,  parliament 
courts  the  people  and  are 
less  to  be  r«^lied  on  than  the 
gentry  —  Dan^r  of,  after 
tyranny     —    Consequences 


should   the    parliament   be 
Tictorions,  41,  42. 

Mohammed  converted  all  ani- 
mals except  the  boar  and  the 
bufifalo,  36.     Craft  of,  414. 

Mahotnmedan  saints,  193.  Mo 
hammedan  tree,  194.  Pk- 
radise,  362. 

MotdamoMa,  character  of,  198. 

Monastic  reformers,  55. 

Money,  depreciation  of,  by 
discovery  of  America,  168, 
179.  Small  money  coined 
to  supersede  tradesmen's 
leaden  tokens,  498,  509. 

Monks,  crimes  of,  69. 

MoNTAOD,  Lai>t  Mast  Wort- 
let,  profligacy  of  her  times, 
127. 

Montaigne,  how  he  had  out- 
grown the  incredulity  of 
presumptuous  ignorance,  36. 
Would  fix  society  where  it 
is  for  fear  of  deterioration, 
40.  Conquest  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  46.  Law 
Tersus  justice,  ib,  Romso 
houses,  how  heated  —  Beg- 
gars irreclaimable,  47.  S<« 
extracts,  493, 494,  &c.  Mo- 
ral  effects  of  the  nlaeue. 
510.  i*-©"-* 

MoKTLDC,  fitness  of  lettmgsi^- 
diers  know  the  whole  dan- 
ger, 54. 

M oose-deer,  ^csh  of  their  fawns, 
550. 

Morality,  Shadwell's,  58. 

MoRK,  Sir  Thomas,  5-10. 
Folly  of  costly  funerals  — 
Souk  brought  from  purga- 
tory to  see  their  own  obse- 
quies —Women  punished  in 
purgatory  for  excess  of  dress, 
54,  55.  Not  scrupulously 
veracious  in  little  things,  68. 
Hatred  of  heretics,  70. 

More,Henrt.  Prudence  only 
craft  which  commands  an 
unfaithful  silence,  371. 

Mother's-milk,  effects  of,  408. 

MouNTJOY,  in  Ireland,  176. 

Mmiming  shirts,  547. 

Much  would  have  more   385. 

Mulberry  trees,  planted'  by  di- 
rection of  James  I.,  509. 

Mummct,  i.  e.  none  meat    or 
afternoon's  luncheon,  477. 

Murderers,  deterred  in  Italy 
by  hanging  them  without 
confession,  127. 
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Music  at  the  end  of  the  xvith 
century,  247.  Music  in 
speech,  249.  Power  of,  to  in- 
spire devotion  —  Organ  mu- 
sic, 250.  Old  English  mi- 
litary  march  revised  by 
Charles  I.,  283.  Union  of 
vocal  and  instrumental,  287. 
Elementary  music  books  of 
the  xvith  century — Musical 
expression,  290.  Bishop 
Home's  sensibility  to,  342. 
Power  of,  345.  Capricioiis- 
ness  of  musical  taste — Early 
church  music,  346.  Key- 
notes, their  antiquity  —  ISa- 
(ional  diversities,  346.  Ques- 
tional disquisition  of  Kir- 
cher's,  348.  Effects  of  mu- 
sic, 374.  Musical  dilettanti, 
407.  Wind  music  used  in 
choirs  at  York  and  Durham 
in  Charles  II.*s  time,  551. 

Musky  used  in  mortar,  416. 

Muslin,  Indian,  362. 

9tussubHanSy  burial  place  of, 
421. 

Mjjstical  theolof^y  gpround  of 
Its  influence,  324. 

N. 

Nalbon*8  Collections,  Crom- 
well to  Fairfax,  preraratory 
to  the  King's  trial— Danger- 
ous error  of  representing  the 
king  as  one  of  the  three  es- 
tates, 36.  Sir  Benjamin 
Rndyard  in  defence  of  the 
Clergy  —  On  spoiling  the 
Monasteries,  37.  X/ecturing 
established,  38.  Cheshire 
petition  —  Remonstrating 
ministry,  39. 

Names,  two  christian,  rare  in 
Camden's  time,  510.  An- 
cient British  way  of  using 
fathers*  and  grandfathers' 
christian  name  mstead  of  the 
nonUna  geniilitia,  568. 

Nature,  seen  with  a  jaundiced 
eye,  431. 

Nbal,  Daniel,  History  of  the 
Puritans,  his  roguery,  56. 

New,  nothing,  un&r  the  sun, 
437. 

NSWCABTLE,  DUCHBBS  of,  SOul 

and  body,  333.  The  lark's 
song,  372.  Instructions  to 
cleiui  teeth,  and  censnre  of 
boring  ears  for  pendants, 
550. 


Newcomb,  Thomas,  great- 
grandson  to  Spenser,  proof 
Slat  genius  is  not  hereditary, 
423. 

Nile,  increase  of.  Rogoe's 
Well,  387.  Account  of,  392. 

Nonco^jfortnUy,  pride  the  main 
cause  of,  140. 

Norman,  derivation  of,  401. 

Norman  Kings,  History  of 
English  Manners  and  Lite- 
rature under,  452. 

NoR&iB,  John,  versus  anti- 
quity and  deference  to  old 
authorities,  20 1 .  Universal 
benevolence  the  political  Pa- 
nacea, 202.  Evil  of  return- 
ing injuries — Use  of  our  pas- 
sions —  Proud  humility  — 
Platonic  and  Rabbinical  no- 
tion of  voluntary  dissolution, 
202,  203.  Against  the  rage 
for  leamine,  308. 

North,  the,  the  Devil's  predi- 
lection for,  429. 

North,  Roger,  Life  of  Lord 
Keeper  Guildford,  26.  Ex- 
tracts from,  531,  532,  550, 
551.  Intention  of  publish- 
ing the  records  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  monarchy,  553. 
Put  on  tradesmen  to  sell 
barometers,  ib, 

O. 

Oak,  used  by  our  forefathers 
for  furniture,  till  superseded 
by  walnut  and  deals,  569. 

Ode  recited,  at  which  each  paid 
5s.  admission,  brought  by 
Goldsmith  one  day  to  the 
club,  576. 

Officers*  and  soldiers'  pay, 
temp.  Car.  I.  533. 

Offices  and  privileges,  aboli- 
tion of,  3. 

OoiLviE,  Dr.  extracts  firom 
his  Britannia,  394. 

Old  age,  altered  standard  of, 
28. 

Olive  trees,  of  Messa,  409. 

Omai,  the  Sandwich  islander, 
302. 

Opinions,  new,  3.  Opinion 
easily  deceived,  131. 

Opium  lozenges  in  Turkey, 
stamped  with  Mask  All  A, 
The  gift  of  God,  410. 

OrchomenM,  fat  diepherd  of, 
403. 

Order,  217. 


Orders,  inconvenience  of  ad- 
mitting ignorant  men  into, 
117.  Keiu's  defence  of  him- 
self for  taking,  119. 

Organs,  in  ale-houses,  proposal 
for  fining  them,  96.  Organ 
music,  250,  350. 

Orlando  Inammorato,  245. 252. 

Orthogn^hif,-aew,  afier  Cneke, 
412. 

Owen's  Primer,  ordered  by 
the  parliament,  59. 

Oxen  versus  horses,  196. 

Oatford,  bounty  towards  exiled 
French  Protestants,  fugitive 
Irish,  and  distressed  Clergy 
of  our  own,  567. 

P. 

Paganism,  probable  in  Hume's 
opinion,  224.  A  Pagan's 
notion  of  Grod,  373. 

Pancras  churchyard,  epitaph 
in,  432. 

Paper  made  from  silk  rags, 
576. 

Paper  money  and  gold  ingots 
in  India,  194. 

Papist,  origin  and  propriety 
of  Uie  word,  83.  Playing 
the  Puritan,  86.  Security 
from,  130.  The  sons  of  those 
papistically  inclined  (the 
eldest),  to  be  taken  from 
them  and  bred  up  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England  —  A  proposition 
which  woidd  do  mucn  good, 
543.    Increase  of,  544. 

Parish-clerks,  musical  incom- 
petence of,  288.  Pbrish 
churches  in  Elizabeth's  days, 
8800  odd,  600  of  which  did 
not  supply  competent  sup- 
port for  a  minister,  502. 

Parliamentaru  army,  conduct 
of,  43.  Parliament  honrs 
in  Charles  I.'s  time,  525. 
Speakers  in,  561. 

Pascal,  344,  345. 

Pash^gs,  379. 

Passionis  Liber  Domini  Nosiri 
Jesu  Christi,  437. 

Pastry  in  James  I.'s  time,  for- 
tification built  up  in,  523. 

Patents,  except  for  printing, 
first  granted  in  James  L  s 
time,  521. 

Patience,  apostrophe  to.  297. 

Patrick's  Parable  of  the  Pfl- 
grim.  Disposeof  yoorwealth 


in  time,  I3S.  IaT(>  nf  Gfld 
— I>»I«MV  of  the  body,  it. 
Sopcntilimu  Tinra  vf  ao 
■U  •  mrrciful  and  gncjoiu 
Ood,  371. 

,  raritj  of,  in  Edwrncd 


III.'i 


•airy,  dnthine  of, 


',  Itewr  tl 


Pral-awfrr,  antiseptie  pro- 
perty of.  433. 

Fk:bmk,  hi*  dmm,  74.  In- 
(fDir;  cmcmiing  the  puei- 
tioo  of  Cfaurchn  tomsd  to 
the  eMt.  77. 

Priu**,  Caniintl    TmchK*' 


Pnmii-peil,  ike  inTentioa  of, 

SM. 
Pnpit  los>  to  bo  relied  on  than 

theKentry,  41. 
PerifctUiem,  thirst  for,  8. 
frr*«u  ilrinking  at  the  Ruih, 

in  Jamca  1. 'a  time,  SSI. 
PenpttiiTf,  woricera  in,  ass. 
PttTifmciiim,   Tennis    mioeral 

•ecBtKtion,  248. 
PerAt,  combing  of,  SS8, 
Pkters,  Huon,  ib,  i6. 
Pbtkr,  Saikt,  aafel;  onlj  in 

hiiihip,  U. 
PETBRDORnL'aH,  LoRD,   and 


PktitttttiU,  dnmesticated,  5S4. 
PkUotof^S,  inteUi^ble  Terena 

obscure,  350. 
Plufmciaiu  aoA  Sargeoni  rajnl 

in  the  xrth  century,  aS6. 

Latimer's  wnsure  of,  41S. 
IHttadUttt,  houses  to  bo  pulled 

down  m,  {temp.  Car.  I.)  be- 

rause   thejr  much    foul    tho 

apringa  which  pass  to  Whito 

Hall  and  the  City,  543. 
PiBRBE,      Saikt,       religious 

truths  —  The  two  gales  of 

HoBvcn,  2.    BoButy  of  Te- 

l^latinn,  364. 
Pine-applt;  first  raised  in  Eng. 

land     lanp.    Car.    II.,  561. 

Lear  as  a  enriosit;,  STl. 
Pt/x'''ii>u'niarks,3B6.    Protos- 

tant  pilgrimagp,*!!. 
Piyt,   a,  Viator's   breakfast, 

temp.  Var.  II.,  56S. 


INDEX. 

"  PU  pf  Ike  Ltttf,"  orimila] 
legend,  481. 

Fla/iue,  why  it  has  disappeared 
h«re,  b».  Inhumanity  dur- 
ing,153.  Red-tape,  an  amn- 
lel  tor,  ass.  How  lu  gaard 
■gainst  it,  486.  Account  of 
its  moral  i-ffects,  SID-  Se- 
Terily  of,  at  Leeds,  Ml. 
I'rerautioni,  S34. 

PImietarf,  influence,  303. 

PUne  -  tree,  introduced  into 
England  by  Sir  George 
CoSltr,.  SSi. 

PLANTIOBNRTB  CoRdVAHD  IL 


Ptailatiau,  sale  of  prisoners 

(or,  564. 
PUfrrt,  condition  of,  during 

tho  Commonwealth,  517. 
Plajii,  extempore  in  France 

and  Italy,  3S.    In  James  I.'s 


PliyiiuafA,  as  dewribod  by 
Cusmu'ijoamalists,  Charles 
II. 's  lime,  554. 

Pocliclt,  548. 

PococK,  a  humorous  descrip- 
tion of,  305. 

P»elrji,  Endish,  Chnrchynrd's 
pruse  of,  71.  Gray's  lave 
of,  8.17. 

Pai'alt,  use  of,  ancient  eoctnme, 
9B!. 

Political '  econma,  protest  a- 

E'nst,  by  an  Italian  of  the 
t  century,  299. 

POOLB'B  NnUity  nflke  Ramith 
Faith.  What  the  Palhers 
did  not  know  and  did  not  do, 
S3.  Bellarmino's  passage- 
Variations  of  the  Komuh 
Church  — Growth  of  her  cor- 
ruptions, 83-85. 

Poor,  when  siipporled  by  the 
clergy,  52.    Worthless  poor, 


SO. 
Poor  n 


■    of,    169 
arkcl  at  T< 


Pope,  what  he  is,  62.  Called 
God  at  Jiomc,  63.  Titles 
of,  86. 

Pofir,  his  generosity  to  Gay, 


PORTU.IS,  farma,  2. 

Parfcr,   roaatsd,    «      fiiTunrit* 

beTerage,  in  Sir  G.  Bean- 

mont's  youth,  S77- 
Pttl-duute,  the  firat  built  in 

P»t-iHif<r  of  ElngUnd  (be 
foreign  parts,  cotuti  toted  bj 
James  I.  509.  Post  bptween 
"  and  lAOdoi 
time,  529. 

Psjfi,    before     the    sheriff'! 
house,  515. 

Pot-pourri,   of  lUirical   Term, 
309. 

Palaleei,  Spanish,  Jamet  L'i 


Potoder,  silent,  made   of  bn- 

man  bones,  4ST- 
Pax,  small,  many  deaths  from, 

S40. 
Pratlice  should  be  answerable 

to  our  prayers,  169. 
Proyw  of    more    KTail    than 

PrtrMKair,-,  decided  that  tboM 
attainted  of,  were  not  to  be 
kilh^,  49T. 

Preaching,  violent, — ■  Ja^  ia 
a  box,'  312.  Liberty  of 
men  who  would  preach,  0, 

pTt^eriml,  influence  orer 
women  IJ,  ExultatioDS, 
14.  None  Bntlered  for  con- 
science alone,  3i.  Female 
^eacbers,  118.  Guilt  at 
Presbyterian  charch,  ISI. 

Pro,,  no  sure  guarantee  fin- 
continuance  of  ioteUectn^ 
cultare,  169. 

Pr/(i«i«r,  etymology  of,  150. 

Prifrtj,  too  many,  9. 

Prinieit,  cupidity  of,  160, 

Printer;  usually  Ihitchmen 
in  Henry  VlII.'s  time,  478. 
Bad  priming,  516. 

Prior's  pnethnmous  tn 
303.  His  Chloe,  Mis 
lor,  403. 

pritotiert,  trratod  as  slaves  by 
the  French  in  the  xti  th  cen- 
tury, 271. 

Pr^annlien,  dcndnpss  to,  429. 

pTojeclan,  pvil  of,  in  Charles 
I.'s  tiuie,  .^41,542. 

Promatert,  a  name  for  infor- 


T„j. 
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mers    in  Elizabeth's    time, 
500. 

Prophecy,  Sir  G.  Mackenzie's 
theory  that  it  may  belong 
to  the  soul  of  man,  77. 

ProUstantism,  the  morality  of, 
170.  Protestant  refugees, 
575. 

Prussiady  Major  Gordon's, 
303. 

Public  houses,  mischief  of,  168. 

Puddings,  black,  forbidden 
f(x>d,  why,  571. 

Punishment,  everlastingyWatts 
upon,  254. 

Pdlci,  225,  229. 

Purgatory,  cnielty  of  the  pope 
to  leave  any  soul  there,  86. 

Puritans,  increased  by  ii\jodi- 
cious  opponents,  88.  Con- 
forming, 92.  Papist  and 
puritan  doctrines,  93.  Ad- 
vantage  given  to  irreligious 
scoffers  by — Itinerant  puri- 
tans, t^.  Advantages  given 
by,  to  papists,  95.  Pnites- 
tation  o^  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  1 2 1 .  Puritanical  con- 
versions,- 141.  Irreverence 
introduced  by,  142.  Inhu- 
manity to  Barwick  in  his 
illness,  230.  Always  called 
Sunday  the  Sabbath,  525. 
Puritanical  tax  of  retrench- 
ing a  meal  a  week,525,537. 

Q. 

Quakers,  dress,  1.  Baxter's 
opposition  to,  30-31.  Epis- 
tles read  in  their  meetings, 
32.  A  Quaker  buried  erect, 
35.  Quaker  railing— Qua- 
kers against  the  rich,  47. 
Change  in,  after  Penn  join- 
ed them — Parallel  between 
the  Quakers  and  Mugglettm 

—  Quakers  become  wealthy 

—  William  Penn's  wig  — 
Quakers  against  wigs,  48, 
49.  The  last  extreme,  50. 
Change  in  Quakerism  ef- 
fected by  controversy  and 
exposure,  51.  Peculiarities 
of,  gratifying  to  the  pride  of 
the  ignorant,  58.  South's 
remark  on  the  Quaker  prin- 
ciple of  non-resistance,  59. 
View  of  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Liturgy  and  a  Di- 
rectory, 121. 

QuARLES,  280,  281. 


Qu€BdatM,  wanton  of  James' 
days,  preached  against  by 
Archbishop  Williams,  511. 

Querpos  Santos,  what,  400. 

Question,  i.  e.  the  torture  pro- 
nounced illegal  by  the  judges 
in  Charles  L's  time,  525. 
Englishmen  put  to,  by  the 
French,  640. 

QniNTANA,  353. 

Quintain,  still  in  use  at  wed- 
dings in  the  village  of  Ox- 
fordshire in  Bishop  Kennet's 
time,  565. 

R. 

Rahbit-skins,    great    demand 

for,  in  James  I.'s  time,  524. 
Rabblais,  praise  of  war,  54. 
Rack-rents,  132. 
Railroads,  wooden,    at  New- 
castle, in  Charles  II.'s  time, 

551. 
Ram,  if  his  tongue  black,  his 

lambs  will  be  black,  225. 
Routers,  50,  230. 
Ratkal,  Abbe,  330. 
Readers,  excursive,  179. 
Reading-pew  with  two  desks, 

temp.  Charles  II.  558. 
Reading,  chance,  never  comes 

amiss,  401. 
Recommendation     Ijetter     of 

Cranmer  to  Cromwell,  253. 
Records,  Lord  Keeper  North's 

intention  of  publishing,  553. 
Red  Boots,  Tartarian  saying, 

435. 
Reeds,  value  of,  547. 
Rtformaiion,  why  so  mnch  was 

retained  at,  89. 
Reformed  Churches,  Toleration 

of,  5. 
Rttformed     Parliament,     and 

Speaker  Popham's  reply  to 

EliEabeth  407. 
R^ugees,    Protestant,     proof 

how  much  of  the  trade  of 

London  was  in  their  hands 

in  George  II.'s  time,  575. 
Registers,    Parish,    defective 

identification  in,  255. 
Relics,  6.  Indian,  258. 
Religion,      111     Religion,     1. 

Cry  of,  by  the  irraigious, 

46.     Is  Christianity,  335. 
Religions,  schools  of,  &c.  461. 
Rents,  in  kind  in  Russia,  68. 

Rack,     132.     Com    rents, 

491-2. 


Republic,  family  in  Auvergne, 
215. 

Retainers,  who,  495. 

Retirement,  philanthropic,  301 . 

Reviewing,  six  guineas  a  sheet 
received  for,  by  Shebbeare, 
not  credited  by  Johnson, 
576. 

Rhenish'Wine,  considered  infe- 
rior in  Queen  Ann's  days, 
670. 

Rich,  Robebt,  happy  enthu- 
siast, 42. 

Rich,  Catholic  Heaven  open  to, 
60. 

RiCHEOME,  2. 

RiCHJiBD,  Ceeur  de  Hon,  and 
the  Bee  Hives,  433. 

Ring,  wedding,  in  George  I.'s 
time  worn,  after  marriage, 
upon  the  thumb,  572. 

Ringing,  art  of,  peculiar  to 
England,  286. 

Rivet^horse,  and  river-bull, 
428. 

RooBRS,  TiMOTHT,  religion 
not  easy — Care  everywhere 
— Cares  of  knowledge,  107. 
Possession  in  madness,  how 
far,  112.  Death  of  a  be- 
liever, 126. 

Roman  Statue,  dug  up  at 
Leeds,  in  William  Xll.'s 
time,  and  superstitioudy 
destroyed,  566. 

Rome  and  Gene^-a,  130. 

Rosemary,  used  at  funerals  and 
marriages,  408. 

Rotterdam  -  ship,  to  kill  the 
English  under  water,  584. 

RouTiER,  coiner  to  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.  turned  out  of 
office  for  representing  Wil- 
liam U.  with  a  satyi^s  fiice 
and  horns,  567. 

Rowe,  on  the  language  of 
Drvden,  432. 

Royal  Society,  the  design  of, 
said  by  Leibnits  to  have 
been  admirable,  562. 

Ruffs,  all  hiwyers  pleaded  in, 
temp.  Charles  I.  530. 

RusBWOBTH,  account  of  the 
tricks  of  his  party,  15. 
Comet  of  1618  —  James's 
confession  of  abuses  —  Je- 
mits  acting  the  Puritan  — 
Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard  upon 
reasons  of  state  —Upon  mo- 
deration —  Arminianism  — 
Covenant  propoaed  —  Bhrth 


"^■l 


of  Charles  II.  16-18.  De- 
cUnli»n  mnc»niinff  ipirU 
— ilullu'i  Irumpi,  origin  <•{ 
the  MVins.  lU.  S|iii:tni(-ii 
of  the  MMiw  aiiKu  .<r  hi> 
collection  —  Sir  John  Cul- 
peper  —  ConupliuD  of  the 
Judm  —  Cr;  of  INiriluiun 
—  ruritan  irunlunce,  SO-31. 
Amu  —  Ditcipline  —  Hiflve 
■iildii^n  — AUiancei  — Arcb- 
biihop  Laud  —  Rigbj  >- 
gairut  mercj  —  Irinh  Sol- 
Aien  for  Spain  —  Sir  Ed- 
ward  Denring  gainst  the 
.  HvitiKnatrancc  —  ilii  deeire 
fiiT  an  endowed  and  leamad 
clergy  —  OriBin  of  the 
term    Ri>undh«di,     31-S6. 


B  s  Fu 
t  for  t 


I  of 


lelten.  5M. 
RuhM,  the  Mage  itrowed 
with,  in  Eliu^lh'i  day*, 
493.  Uio  of,  &04.  Fkiora 
of  SkiploD  C«tle  itrewed 
with,  in  1509,  for  judges 
•nd  other  goeala,  blO. 


Sack,  atiU  in  nse,  SE3,  687. 
Willuun  III.'i  time,  H. 

Sadltrt,  ancient  company  of, 
b*6. 

Sataimaica,  lai  Cuovai  de,  43S. 

KiLODES.  Emu,  whence  in 
difierunt  cIbhgs,  1 T 1 .  More 
crime  in  lillagei  than  in 
towns,  IT 3. 

Sail  Lickt,  385. 

SancltiarUi,  sadly  abased  in 
Eneland,  4SS. 

Snxd-tag^,  death  from  being 
brat  hy,  3S9. 

Sandkrhon'h  Smnoju,  68,  &c. 
Ud  Physir,  law,  and  Uivi- 
nily,  94.  Difference  in  Ite. 
ligiuuB  Opinion  no  ground 
for  Irrcliijiun  —  Abuse  of 
Scriplura  by  those  nho  re- 
quire there  e  warrunl  for 
every  111  ing,  95.  Armada 
and  Gunpowder  Plot-Obo. 
dience  of  EpijMXipal  clergy 
Co  the  Cammooweiilth,  96. 
Practices  of  the  Romish 
Churi'h,  97. 

iSajnfi,  yoang,  inorcasc  of,  20. 


things,  W7, 

Ss-Jt,  uUnd,  criminal  popoU' 
tion  of,  359. 

5mw,  vestign  of  jitat 
deserted  by,  when  they  re- 
mored  to  Britain,  116. 
Manners  and  Ijteratnre  of, 
443. 

Scriplxm,  in  what  case  not 
needful,  B.  Ciinscquenra  of 
requiring  Scripture  autho- 
rity for  erorylhing,  9t, 

Senptr;  absurd   30. 

ScaUaju,  Lord  Keeper  Guild- 


Mltaju,  Lord 
ford's  me  of. 


G31. 


originau 
so  scarce,  463, 

StummAip,  when  wanted,  333. 

Hedsriet,  \l.     Prideof,  116. 

.Srdas  cAnirt  first  introduced  by 
Buckingham,  5(18,  S11 ,  533, 

Seldkh.  Opinion  on  Episco- 
patl  ordination,  BO. 

Stimpriiigkam,  privileges  of  the 
Order  of,  309. 

StMMilirr  Tmt,  433. 

Sryja,  great,  404- 

Smndib,  monming  on  the 
death  of  the  king  of,  430. 

Smmmu,  change  of  lute  in 
Dompoeilion  of,  315,  Inspi. 
ration  of,  63.  R^  for,  in 
Bishop  Andrewi'  S^yt,  343. 

Snreaf,  good,  character  and 
value  0^306, 313.  A  king's 
best  servants,  4S3. 

Sacen,  one  ienl,  of  Herida,  436. 

Shaftesdcrt,  Charocteris- 
tics,ai2-314, 315-317.  Vul- 
gar ideas  of  composition, 
41B. 

SuARrG,  Arrhbishoj),  his  per- 
BuiLsiTo  poKOr  of  delivery, 
333. 

SliawM,  and  Bandore,  instru- 
men  IS  of  music,  Itmp. 
Charles  11.  557- 

Sho'F,  Ulamorganshire,  curi- 
ous fact  of,  40S-  Rot  in, 
bn>uf!;ht  from  Spain,  4C5. 
Whence  Edward  IV.  had 
sent  Sheep,  470,  473.  l,ci- 
ccslorshire,  rank  peatejed, 
557- 

Sh  B  HLOCK ,  Dg  AB .   Argumeu  t 


fnctise  it,  SO-  Bmtea  give 
no  indicMioa  of  immnrtalitj 
— tIai>pinFsa  and  pnsperily 
compatible  with  aalnlua, 
61.  Burial  ScTvice,  110. 
Ellect  of  llie  apecnlative  in- 
tolefOBce  of  Popery .— Inter- 
mediate Stale,  111, 

Sim  TkmmLn/,  i.  e.  Holy 
Thursday,  why  ao  calkd, 
478. 

Skemad,  wasted,  SO». 

S*iHi.ff»,  Mward  VL  kept  fin 
shovel  board,  556. 

Siippimg,  early,  360. 

tatk-worau,  introdoeed  by 
Jantes  I.  609.  Baw  silk 
imported  in  exchange  tot 
wrought  woollen,  636. 

SUenct,  aublimity  uf,  SB4. 

SiltVT,  proof  of  its  abun^nn 
in  Charlee  I. 'a  time,  S36. 

Sfa-Artcrs,  who  ?   533. 

SiagiMg,  against  loudnm  in 
Church,  384.  Against  con. 
fbsiun  in  —  Country  Chnirh 
singing-masters,  387.  Eras 
mns  against,  889. 

.Sir,  term  as  applied  to  ClerEy. 
men,  36«. 

Skrpt,  of  Bee*,  473. 

Sketchtt,  primitive,  398. 

SkUilar,  Mrs-  Radcliffc's  n>- 
mantic  occonnt  of,  178. 

SlaagUtr  hauai,  nuisance  of, 
in  towns,  act  against.  Rich. 
II.  473.  ProDosals  relative 
to  in  Eliiabeth's  reign,  498. 

SUdgn,  iae,  of  the  FiiOutders. 
400. 


Hippos,    medicated,    reiMdy 

for  gout,  499. 


SennoD.hearers  classed, 305. 
Sermon  ■  atudiers  —  Suhliers 
and  preachera  —  Clergy  de- 
apaed  —  Simple  preachers, 
206.  Luxory  in  dress,  207. 
The  Devils  doings  at  Scr- 

given  to  children,  or  to  the 
wholly   unlearned  ?  —  Itch 


slow,  237.    Tlic  Heart.  2ai, 
SmtkiMg,   earlier   than    Roe- 
rally  supposed  in  England, 
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Snail-water,  557. 

Snuff'boxeSy  curious,  570. 

Soap-business  in  Charles  I.*s 
time,  537. 

£Si»/</i^ji  temptations,  354.  Sol* 
dier  adventurers,  71.  Na- 
tural desire  for  playing  at, 
398.  First  act  for  relief  of 
wounded  ones,  501. 

Souls,  images  of,  413. 

South.  Loyalists,  how  used 
at  the  Reformation,  58.  Re- 
mark on  the  Quaker  prin- 
ciple of  non-resistance  — 
Little  things  of  the  Church 
— Assurance,  59.  Arbitrary 
power  under  Cromwell  — 
Conscience  often  to  be  set 
right  by  the  physician  — 
Ring  and  country  —  Hypo- 
crisy of  Puritan  Fasts,  60. 

Spanish  Gentlemen  serving  as 
foot  soldiers,  273. 

Spectacles,  mentioned  by  Hoc- 
cleve,  475. 

Speeches,  Elizabeth  cautioned 
members  not  to  make  long 
ones,  501.  In  Charles  II.  *8 
time,  561. 

Spiders,  none  in  Westminster 
Hall,  138.  Sensibility  to 
Music  in,  285. 

Spirit,  testimony  of  our  lives 
to,  11.  Empties  its  vesseb, 
19. 

Spirituous  Liquors,  bill  against, 
574. 

Sports,  holiday,  9.  Whipping 
the  blind  bear,  515.  In  bur- 
ton's days,  523.  In  North's, 
531. 

Spur'ntoney,  what,  522. 

Stag^e,  the  York,  stopped  upon 
the  Sunday,  on  the  road, 
571. 

Stalactites,  350. 

Stanford,  introduction  of  wea- 
vers tnere,  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  488. 

Star,  the  Morning,  of  Bemn, 
L  e.  the  mace  of  our  tore- 
&ther,  362.  Used  at  the 
seige  of  Newcastle,  1644, 
526. 

Starch,  saffiron  used  in,  524. 
Yellow,  537. 

State,  character  of  an  insular 
and  warlike.  246. 

Statue  of  King  Charles  I. 
Wimbledon's  Letter  about, 
541. 


Sterne's  Sermons.  Resig- 
nation —  Disappointment  in 
marriage,  273.  Inordinate 
presumption  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  274.  Love  of  no- 
velty and  evils  of  travel, 
358. 

Stones,  useful  in  fields,  229. 
A  stone-eater,  536. 

StoolSf  common  seats  in  James 
I.'s  time,  515. 

Story,  Tuomas,  Quakers* 
Journal,  Presbyterian  Ser- 
mon in  Charles  II. 's  time — 
Paralytic  clergymen  in  Vir- 

finia,  how  treated  by  their 
'arishioners  —  How  care- 
fully he  omitted  all  interest- 
ing matter,  234.  Rejoicings 
at  the  birth  of  James  II. 's 
son  —  Northern  Feelings, 

235.  His  enlightenment— 
Defence  of  the  naked  ex- 
hibitions   of   the  Quakers, 

236.  Glasgow    Collegians, 

237.  Presentiments  —  Sto- 
ry's Theory,  ib.  Conver- 
sion of  the  Indian  —  How 
Sermons  in  a  Language 
which  we  do  not  understand 
may  nevertheless  edify,  238. 
Ranters  —  Place  where  the 
Quakers  suffered  at  Boston, 
Story's  feelings  there,  239. 
Fear  of  the  Indians  still  re- 
maining in  Story's  time — 
Maintenance  for  the  clergy 
in  New  England  could  not 
be  without  compulsory 
laws  —  Sinful  Perfection, 
240.     Roman  Catholw  trick 

Practised  in  MaryUuid  -~ 
tory's  complaint  against 
forward  Speakers  in  the 
Quaker  Meetings,  241. 
Preaching  of  Iimnortality 
to  the  Indians,  246.  Cha- 
racter of  true  and  false 
Ministers,  275.  Account  of 
his  recovery  from  Illness, 
t^.  Moralization  upon  the 
earthquake  at  Jamaica,  276. 
Visit  to  William  Penn,  276. 
Peter  the  Great's  deport- 
ment to  his  subjects  —  De- 
cline of  the  Quaker  minis- 
try —  His  Church  of  Eng^ 
land  Relatives,  277.  Ac- 
count of  an  Ignis  Fatuus, 
278. 
STRAJrroKD'8  Lbttxbs,  537, 


&c.  illustrative  of  English 
Manners  and  Literature. 

Straw-h(Us  and  baskets  were 
first  invented,  510. 

Stringed  InstrumentSt  invention 
of,  161. 

Strouters  or  Dandies  of  Henry 
Smith's  days,  211. 

Strtpe's  Life  of  Archbishop 
Parker,  13.  Life  of  Cran- 
mer,  478,  &c. 

Stuarts,  increase  of  prices  since 
Hume  wrote  his  History  of 
the  House  of,  576. 

Style,  337. 

StyUtes  in  India,  222. 

Subscription.  61. 

SocKLiNO,  Sir  John,  his,  and 
Barclay's  new  Play,  543. 

Suicides,  154.  Maniac  through 
Religious  melancholy,  252. 

Siqterstitions,  113.  Always 
according  to  the  number  of 
those  who  practise  upon  it, 
214.  Superstition  or  no 
Superstition,  365.  Power 
of,  386.     Sin-eaters,  532. 

Supper  -  hour,  eight,  temp. 
Charles  II.  557. 

Sure,  "  It  is  good  to  be  sure,** 
the  Worldling's  Motto,  422. 

Sutton,  Sir  William,  Epi- 
taph, 209. 

Swallows,  resurrection  of,  328. 

Swearers,  profane,  and  cursers, 
fined,  and  an  office  erected 
in  each  parish  to  receive 
the  fines,  temp,  Charles  I. 
529.  Gentlemen  swearers 
in  Charles  U.'s  time,  552. 

Swines*  dung  taken  for  the 
Dysentery  in  Ireland,  1 39. 

Stlyestbr'b  Du  Bart  as. 
Praise  of  Night,  378.  Con- 
fusion of  Tongues,  380. 

T. 

Tanseine,  the  Orpheus  of  Hin- 
dostan,  371. 

Tautology,  legal,  332. 

Taxation,  danger  of  tempting 
men  by  unwise,  56.  De- 
scending too  low  in  its  direct 
form,  197. 

Taylor,  The  Water  Poet. 
Sow  hempseed  —  The  foot- 
man ship,  150.  His  enter- 
tainment in  the  Highlands, 
151.  Puddings  —  Gardens 
at  Wilton — Iimumanity  dur- 
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iw^  tho  ]>hif*no,  132.     Knffs 

—  r|>Nt!irls  who  c'njwdwl 
T/inilon,  \'il\.  DiatrilM.'  a> 
piiii>(  <'o:ic1h's,  15G.  K\- 
inirts  tVuiii,  510-:)! 8.  Illns- 
trativf  nf  Juincs  I/s  time, 

Tavhiu.  .Tkiikmv,  T«»l«?rntii>n, 
2.  Christianity  —  T.iliTa- 
turn  «"f  Ki'lnnmnl  Ciiurchi's 

—  Wrak  oons<'i«»n(H'.s  —  l«i- 
luTty  of  Pniphfsyini;,  5. 
Ti'stini'Miy  of  tuir  own  lives 
to  th«'  Spirit,  11.  rresby- 
t-<'rian  iiiilin'iu'C  tnH»r  wtiim-n, 
12.  Ahsunl  scTiipK'S— ^Mail's 
fivi'  will  circMiiuscribi'd  by 
(ii Ill's  j)ro\  i<l«'noi*,  30.  Faith 
maki's  no  hrrcsies,  32.  Po- 
pularity ot".  2l»>. 

7Va, a  woman's  lu'^orajn-,  tvmp. 
Car.  JI.,  r)r>7,  r>7(l. 

VfiiUH-raturc.  rhan«;t'S  i»f.  3'.)'.K 

7V'W/»iT,  cull  i  vat  ion  of,  214. 
lioil  iiain'il  trnijM.'r,  A'M\. 

TvmtiH.  jMiwifr  of,  in  iho Turk- 
ish lanj^nai;*.',  429. 

Thnims  irri/«r,  179. 

*'Tiii:  LuKi»  (ioi>  OvKiro- 
TKNT,"  i\f. — origin  iif  stand- 
intr  at,  311. 

T/n  i//n'.«,  rall«Ml  l)v  Snuth  in  his 
<lay,sjiiritnal  "|M'st-hous«'s,'' 
f).'!  l.    lufri'asi'  of  iinin<*rnlitv 

• 

in,  aftt-r  \\\o.  Ki:>l<>ratiini. 
r)(i3.  Siimi-  plays  proMMitt'd 
al,  ali«ijr».ili,.r  by  wonu?n, 
ih. 

77iri.«;/j.  2 IS. 

I'hrnlit'^ii'iil  stmlirs.  ili'i!^<*ncr;icy 
III',  in  Warlmri.nrs  aj^i*,  13. 

Till )»:•  n I » *s  !\'ottiNfi[hiunshire, 
2<»7.  &c. 

Tindam/s  odd  nrj^ument  to 
shfw  that  vvonu'n  may  nii- 
ni.stiT  th<f  sa«'rami'nts  ;  unci 
Sir  'rhoma"*  Muro's  inld  an- 
swer, r)."). 

7'/;j/;/r».<,  a  Hridewrll  proposed 
fi.r.  in  <-acli  tnwn,  ami  each 
tippli  r  in  a  I'iMinty  to  pay 
l\vcl\«'  pi'iiri'  yearly  towards 
ii  ■.  siip|i«rt,  .'i<'i». 

rUhi.H.  Tr  .pi'Nal  ihat  thi'cler- 
'jry  slnnild  nriM\»'  the  full 
tilli(>  ami  Mippiiri  the  ]K»or, 
52.  Art;umi-ul  thai  tin-  im- 
prnj>riat'»rs  have  sin'«'t;edi'd 
li»  lhi>  eliari;e.  ri3. 

77//«-.<,     III    l;ind,    UiTessity     cif 

re^^isti'rinj;,    insisli-d    on  by 


ljonlKi"«'porGwiliIti»ril.  .'V.m.    t 
/Wwitfo.  liti-  loA*;i>s  for  .sflliiijr,    ' 

jrrantod  in  Charles  I.'s  tiiii*.',    ' 

53S,  539.  I 

Tolrntlion,  1,5,  I 

Toj*T\Tt!*,  Hr.   fulsome   cum-    I 

])liment  to,  by  Gomez  Man- 

riipie,  43.'!. 
T«M/>i'i\  fashion  of  turning:    it 

buck,  intriwlucHMl  by  D.  Jnhn 

of  Austria,  489. 
Town  hokstut,  ovil  of,  .'>14,  528. 
TradtMy  3.     Arist«»crncy  of,  4. 

D»t*av  of,  513. 

m 

TruHMuhstuHCf^  ndics  of,  85. 
Trfiwure,  hidden   by   tho  Rt»- 

nmns,  441. 
Irrt'nil  htari  {}TtHiicazo    Ara- 

fcif'O,  history  of,  195. 
IWnvhirSf  wimmU'U,  served    np 


13fi.  l;i,;:  : 
Fr*'nch.  fiTJ. 
CtiiHrt-ff*te,::.f  '■. 
I  i.  e.  St.  Ci-  r. 
I  St.  Ar.iiriTk'" 
I  ihiT,  .'j».. 
I    I'aiiv  and  rmur: 


C'nirtrtittif  utA 
Liluri»"V.t.rii;.i 
.■>I«».     I)r 

C'norJuiutd  }"  r- 

M 

r«n:oter   m-' 
in  CnmU  rl:i- 
miavlund    ti!! 
573. 

V. 


before    KlizaUnh,   499.      In    I    f'tHtiu,  3'.»n. 


Hunyan's  time,  5G2 
Triers^  iiiUH'dote  of,  fu. 
TniMMKit,    Mus.    hor   father, 

311. 
7rMm/w'  Hollis,  origin  of  the 

sayinj;.  19. 
Truiik-hosiy  commnn  in  Eliza- 
beth's days,  503,  5t)0,  5(17. 
TuC'Sdiiy^  Shrori\  saturnalia  on, 

517. 
TunhridfTv  /rw/ji,  553.     Smok- 

iui;    phuvs    at.    55.S.      l*ar- 

tridi^es,  swans,  and  jM;ae«H'ks, 

sold    in    the    market    then*, 

tt'inii.  Car.  II..  ih. 
Turkifi^  a   new    binl  in   Tan- 

sillo's    tinus   225.      Turkey 

earjM'is,  521. 
Iurkish-J\nst,  399. 
Turk,  slack  w  ire  w  alkinjr,  and 

balanciuj;  >.trawN  intrixlucod 

by,  575,  alniut  17'»". 
Tiinipiki.t  and  roa«ls,  in  George 

II.'s  time.  574. 
Turf  Its  ^  lejKTs  cureil  by  eating 

in  ihi'  (.'ajK'  de  V**rd  Islands, 

■.\^:. 

Ti  s-^Lu,  giinlen  fruits  and 
walks  -  (i:iftli'n>,  171.  Kent- 
corn,  hu>.l»antlry-t*are,  172. 
C'ow>»'  di«.ia'*e  in  tail— Tus- 
sct's advice.  173.  Corn  har- 
vot  divided,  174.  KMract> 
from,  497,  49S. 

Tw  i.-.-^'s  xcrbal  index  to  Shake- 
sjwarc,  4UI. 

r. 

Cinlirrlhis.  fans,  and    ]»arasols. 


f'tr/uicc.  :\  syllk 

J^Vr*r',  !ji-..im-irk 

f'rstrtf  /Ji.riiri,4. 

J:inu->  l.'y  li.i-. 

I    f'icarinujt^  jiu;!"! 

Vii:TRA,onth»,v 

oil  in  ]*«'riUL'-.i 

tan<.  4l»'.. 
yiol  (it'  ^'tif/i/.ii. : 

{i:ir;:bie  fr-nn 
i«»iiM'   in  ,l,.i: 

'J-^^'     in    I  h^ri 
nn«l  \  i,din-.  ■  n 
yir:^ii    the    wi-t 
3!>;i. 

yirfrin  Man/.   f:i 
0««r    I^ui',   am 

3i;ri. 

^^^ 

ff  affts  in  II.'nr\ 
470. 

"  a//.  eiriMihir  n 
tin-  Mill.  -,7;,^ 

Italin's  I'int^  di 
sor\ant  biil  b. 
ini;,  :*'jt\,  ( )j, 
lict",  5r,(). 

WAM.ir>.    \\liv 
jMiw.rs    tlifi '  111 
r.niiLind,  L»74. 

IVuhlut  WikhI  f, 
.>l»9. 

Waii'oi.i:.  Hoi.m 
Iri>h  \'ilnnto<-r 
vania;,'e  of  lj;i\ 
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nest  foe  in  a  controversy, 
204.  Visit  to  Mu^lalen 
House,  295.  Whitfield  and 
Lady  Huntingdon's  watch — 
Description  of  Wesley,  &c. 
296.  Upon  Whitfield's  po- 
pularity— On  the  Hutch  in- 
sonians  —  English  repug- 
nance to  the  classic  school 
of  poetry  —  Unpoetic  taste 
of  the  last  century,  323.  En- 
glish eccentricity,  326.  The 
earthquake  at  Lisbon — In- 
convenience of  having  a 
show  house — Prevalence  of 
inhumanity  —  Character  of 
the  Portuguese,  331 .  Why 
preaching  is  ineffectual  — 
Sentimental,  in  Irish— The 
Grecndale  Oak — Poisonous 
cosmetics,  332.  Political  im- 
postors. 337.  Catholic  reli- 
gion consumptive— The  last 
mfirmity  —  Readiness  of 
some  Anglicans  to  fraternise 
with  Rome —Weigh tiness  of 
Antiquarian  Reports,  338. 
Fanaticism,  339.  English 
taste  and  climate— Training 
of  trees  —  His  scepticism, 
340.  Account  of  first  pine- 
apple presented  to  Charles 
II.  by  Rose,  the  royal  gar- 
dener, 561. 

I'Vantf  deaths  from,  in  London, 
222. 

^Var^  declaration  against,  10. 
Evil  effects  of  bacf,  to  peace, 
14.  Neglect  of,  sometimes 
dangerous,  156. 

Wabburton,  Bisnop,  14. 

Waktok,  Lord  Treasurer,  all 
to  mourn  for  one  day,  540. 

Iforrrti,  free,  what,  461. 

Heater,  freshy  curious  way  of 
drawing  from  sea-welfe  at 
Bahrem,  388. 

If'attT'SpoutSy  380. 

WatliHf^  Street f  a  name  for  the 
Milky  Way,  428. 

Watth,  The  devil  attacks  the 
spirit  through  the  flesh,  259. 
More  employment  for  wo- 
men much  needed,  260. 

fVealthf  Curse  of  ill-gotten, 
154. 

WeatKeVy  signs  of,  399. 

IVebbeMters  and  Halkert^  469. 

IVagkts  and  measures,  so  false 
in  Elizabeth's  time,  that 
their  numbers  were  enough 


for  battlements  and  bells  for 
churches,  502. 

IVelheck,  Chapel  at,  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  208. 

IVelahy  poetical  restrictions 
amongst,  312.     Verses,  404. 

Wesley,  the  doctrine  of  the 
direct  witness  of  the  Spirit, 
244.  Horace  Walpole's  de- 
scription of,  296.  Wesley 
and  the  Brethren,  330. 

West,  Nicholas,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  his  hospitality,  482. 
Impostor's  story  of,  530. 

fVentminnter  School^  praise  of, 
306.  Westminster-hall  found 
on  fire,  Feb.  20,  1630,  544. 
Boys  took  their  servants  to, 
in  Charles  II. 's  time,  553. 

Whallet,  Epitaph  on  his 
grandfather,  208. 

IVheehcri^ht,  ancient  and  pro- 
fitable trade,  546. 

It  hetstone  used  to  hang  be- 
hind the  door  when  guests 
brought  their  own  knives, 
507. 

Whitaker,  Dr.  Hi»tory  of 
Craven,  Clergy  in  Craven 
during  the  ReTOllion — Their 
flexibility — ^Few  beggars — 
Tenantry  in  the  xvi  th  cen- 
tury, 27.  Tyranny  of  the 
sequestrator  —  Dress  in  Eli- 
zabeth's reign,  28.  Queen 
of  Bohemia's  second  hus- 
band, 29.  Loidis  and  El' 
tnetey  Painted  glass  injured 
by  a  kind  of  moss,  33.  Yew 
tree  renewing  itself  by  its 
own  decomposition,  34.  L\fe 
of  Neoiy  Chaunting,  35. 
On  building  and  repairing 
churches,  75.  Full  of  cu- 
rious particulars  for  Henry 
VIII. 's  age,  taken  from 
the  Clifford  Papers,  482. 

fVkitehall  Palacey  court  took 
the  water  at  the  stairs  of, 
when  dust  prevented  walk- 
ing in  the  park,  553.  Pri- 
vate boat  kept  for  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  to  pass 
over  to,  555. 

Whitfield,  and  Lady  Hun- 
tingdon's watch,  296.  At 
Deal,  316. 

Wiclif,  pure  English  of,  467. 
Lewis's  Life  of,  ib. 

fVifrSy  Bag,  1 16.  Combed  by 
gentlemen  in  public,    563. 


Left  off  in  George  II. 's  time, 
515. 

Wilkes  and  his  rose-trees, 
298.  Pocket  Handkerchief, 
335. 

William  m.  History  of  Eng- 
lish Manners  and  Literature, 
565. 

Williams,  HackeVB  L\fe  qf, 
634.  Worse  thought  of  by 
some  because  he  admitted  a 
comedy  to  be  presented  in 
his  hall  at  Buckden,  534.  So 
did  Archbishop  Bancroft,  t^. 

lyinioiMy  expansion  of,  as 
glass  became  common,  453. 
Sash  not  formerly  hung,  but 
propped  open,  567. 

fVtne,  Spanish,  mischief  attri- 
buted to  the  introduction  of, 
260.  Price  of,  by  procla- 
mation in  Charles  I.'s  time, 
528. 

H'Udomy  true,  what,  259. 

Wither,  His  mistress  of 
Philarete,  395.  His  plain 
style,  430. 

Witt's  Recreations.  Lines  on 
a  valiant  soldier,  388. 

it  olfy  last  wild  one  killed  in 
Scotland,  1682,  562. 

Wolset,  Cardinai,,  first 
brought  in  the  wearing  of 
silk  amongst  the  clergy,  481. 

Woltea  and  foxes  tormented  in 
Italy,  229. 

Women,  Employments  of,  60. 
Ill-paid  labour  of,  its  demo- 
ralising effects,  280.  Of 
Henry  VIII. 's  reign,  117. 
Bad  spellers,  520.  A  mar- 
vel not  to  be,  560. 

Wonderfuly  love  of,  214. 

^Voodkanu  of  Ireland,  Der- 
rick's description  of,  418. 

WoodMy  valued  at  the  conquest, 
not  for  their  timber,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of 
swine,  458.     Imitative,  422. 

JVottly  coarsened  by  rich  pas- 
tures, 1 75.  Efiect  upon,  in 
suckling  sheep  with  goats, 
177.  Staple  merchants,  gra- 
titude to,  209.  Why  so  dear 
in  ancient  times,  459.  Cor- 
nish wool,  423.  Transpor- 
tation of,  540.  Origin  of 
the  custom  of  burying  in 
woollen,  559. 

f^'orkkoutty  experiment  in 
Hertfordshire,  199. 
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fVardSy  perversion  of,  353. 
WorM,  to  struggle  in,  is  like 

swimming,  24. 
JVountUf  wine  applied  to,  545. 
Writeny  quick  and  slow,  61. 
<<  Wriiten-hand;'  Ton  cannot 

read,  says  one  in  the  play, 

temp.  Car.  II.,  563. 
ff'ai^,  the,  who,  361. 

Y. 

YouNO,  as  a  i)oet,  317. 

Younq'8,  Dean,  SermonSy  Hu- 
man nature  oppositely  esti- 
mated, 318.  Moral  idola- 
try—God's Grace,  like  his 
Providence,  works  by  natu- 


mDEX. 

ral  means,  319.  Grace  mys- 
terious in  the  mode  of  its 
operations,  320.  Breach  of 
charity  through  breach  of 
communion  —  Christianity 
versus  Sectarianism— Emu- 
lation a  passion,  321.  Hy- 
pocrisy, its  self-deception, 
322.  God  ever  near,  323. 
Influence  of  the  animal  spi- 
rits on  the  mind  —  Against 
rash  judgements — Conscience 
must  be  guided,  as  well  as 
guide,  324.  Religious  joy 
and  fear,  325.  Mui  bom  to 
slavery,  329. 
Youthy  academy  for  youth  of 


qnality  pmpoaed  by 
ingham,  514. 
york-Minster,  cu.stnni  c*f 
ing  in,  as  at  DurfauD 
552. 

Z. 

Zahanafm^  oak  place,  or, 
of,  547. 

Z«il,  example  of  Chrisda 
Youthful  zeal  of  Je 
247. 

Zeaiander^s,  New,  accoo 
the  Man  in  the  Miwa 
McHle  of  carrvine  chi 
352.  •     ^ 

Zomdarf,  battle  field  of, 
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